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THE  fflGH  SCHOOL  OF  TOMORROW 


DAVID  SNEDDEN 
Columbia  University,  New  YotJl 


f  ^  I.  The  American  high  school  is  a  yoirng  giant,  now  passing 

rapidly  through  his  years  of  early  adolescence.  What  will  he  be 
like,  say  in  the  year  1925^  when,  one  may  expect,  he  shall  have 
attained  his  majority?  Li  what  essential  respects  will  he  differ 
from  the  youth  of  today  who  has  not  yet  foimd  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  great  physical  size,  who  is  still  closely  tied  to  his  mother's 
apron  strings  (for  in  a  way,  the  college  has  mothered  him),  and 
who,  notwithstanding  his  occasional  freakishness,  is  still  boimd 
largely  by  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  youth  reared  in  the 
^       atmosphere  of  mediaevalism  ? 

2.  Li  forecasting  possible  developments  of  secondary  schools, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  chiefly  the  urban  or  suburban  commimity* 
The  coimtry  high  school  like  its  prototype,  the  country  elemen- 
tary school,  is  unavoidably  for  the  present,  the  Cinderella  of  the 
secondary-school  sisterhood.  We  all  hope  that  the  prince  bearing 
gifts  will  sometime  find  the  rural  high  school,  but  for  the  present  we 
cannot  even  be  certain  that  he  is  on  the  quest.  During  the  next 
decade  it  is  clearly  in  those  commimities  where  many  people  live 
not  too  far  from  each  other  that  we  may  expect  experimental 

'  Notes  of  an  address  delivered  by  Professor  David  Snedden  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  to  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics Teachers,  Chicago,  December  i,  19 16. 
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•       •    •   •  « 
c||)a9ge&.  in'sbcondary  education  to  be  launched,  and  permanent 
.;  tfKAj^fitlEttions  to  become  established.    At  the  risk  of  seeming 
•  •.  •  ilnjustifiably  dogmatic,  let  us  hazard  guesses  as  to  what  some  of 
these  will  be. 

3.  The  high  school  of  today  (as  we  personify  it)  thinks  of  its 
responsibilities  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  best  fourth  or  best 
third  of  the  children  of  the  community  who  have  completed  the 
eight-year  elementary-school  course  and  who  are  usually  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  But,  beginning  with  the  segre- 
gation of  children  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  into  the 
junior  high  school,  we  shall  probably  bring  within  the  general  scope 
of  secondary  education  all  schooling  suited  to  youths  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  whether  general  or  special,  liberal  or 
vocational.  There  is,  in  reality,  little  to  distinguish  secondary 
from  elementary  education  in  piupose  or  kind — ^the  differences  are 
chiefly  in  degree  only.  Most  of  the  distinctions  between  elementary 
and  secondary  education  which  we  try  to  incorporate  into  edu- 
cational theory  are  factitious  and  unhelpful.  In  the  secondary 
school  of  1925  we  shall  doubtless  be  teaching  some  children  of  even 

'  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  the  rudiments  of  reading  and 
writing  and  niunber,  but,  because  of  their  age,  we  shall  minister 
to  their  educational  needs  in  special  classes  in  some  type  of 
secondary-school  class,  instead  of  placing  them  in  lower  schools 
with  yoimger  children. 

4.  The  high  school  of  today  thinks  of  its  certainly  aUainable 
purposes  chiefly  in  terms  of  the  mastery  of  certain  forms  of  highly 
organized  knowledge,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  certain  tradi- 
tional standards  as  to  what  constitutes  such  mastery — capacity  for 
verbal  reproduction,  performance  of  definite  exercises,  etc.    It  also  i 
dreams  freely  of  other  purposes  not  so  proximate,  and  of  greater! 
perman^t  Significance— the  {Gaining  of  mind,  the  ennobling  ofl 
character,  the  in-breathing  or  evoking  of  persistent  cultural  inter- ' 
ests,  the  kindling  of  the  civic  sense  and  the  like.    But  in  large  part 
these  dreams  now  give  us  only  castles  in  Spain.    Like  the  enterprises 
of  poor  Colonel  Sellers,  the  big'  aspirations  which  we  .cherish  on 
behalf  of  our  secondary  schools  soimd  well  by  the  fireside  or  as  the 
subject-matter  of  after-dinner  speeches;   but  in  the  cold  light  of 
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day  they  guide  us  veiy  little  in  the  actual  tasks  planned  or  under 
way  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,  German,  English,  physics,  ancient 
history,  algebra,  mechanical  drawing,  lathe-work,  or  commercial 
geography. 

S.  By  1925,  it  can  confidently  be  hoped,  the  minds  which  direct 
education  will  have  detached  from  the  entanglements  of  our  con- 
temporary civilization  a  thousand  definite  educational  objectives, 
the  realization  of  which  will  have  demonstrable  worth  to  society. 
It  will  be  loimd  that  many  of  these  can  best  be  realized   through  , 
the  medimn  of  some  type  of  secondary  school  or  class  therein. 
In  defining  and  giving  comparative  valuations  to  these  objectives  or  ' 
purposes  or  goals  we  shall,  of  course,  take  account  in  due  measure 
of  the  possible  and  the  desired  well-being  of  the  individual  as  well 
as  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  memhfir;  of  the  native  powers, 
interests,  and  probable  future  opportunities  of  the  learner;   and     ( 
of  the  by-education  resulting  from,  or  to  be  procured  through,      « 
such  social  non-school  agencies  as  the  home,  the  church,  the  work- 
shop, community  contact,  and  the  like. 
j^^  6.  Educational  objectives  worthy  of  a  place  in  publicly  sup- 
V  \/     ported  secondary  schools  will  have  been  foimd  to  be  of  many  kinds. 
Some  of  these  will  center  chiefly  in  the  promotion  of  physical  welf-] 
being — ^to  be  realized  through  the  establishment  of  right  ideals  of 
health,  strength,  and  endurance;  the  imparting  of  needed  instruc- 
tion  m  hygiene  and  sanitation ;  and  the  training  in  habits  of  posture, 
activity,  and  restraint.    We  get  glimpses  of  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction  even  now,  but  they  are  pnly  glimpses.    What  is  the 
significance  to  the  educational  programs  of  the  future  of  the  results 
on  physique  and  health  of  the  forced  training  and  the  exposure 
endured  by  the  millions  of  recruits  in  the  present  war  ?    How  far 
are  we  yet  from  a  realization  of  the  cost  to  the  physical  woman- 
hood of  this  coimtry  of  our  specialized  nerve  and  brain  drill  in 
schools? 

7.  Again,  some  of  our  objectives  will  center  definitely  in  culti- 
vation of  spegfic  j;»grsond.  intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests — ^the' 
resources  wherewith  we  enncK  oiir  leisure  time,  our  individual  lives. 
In  view  of  their  ostensi5Ie~Sins^  the  high  schools  of  the  present 
i^        should  be  doing  more  along  this  line  than  is  now  actually  the  case. 
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They  should  at  least  establish  abiding  ailtural  interest— appre- 
ciations, tastes,  enthusiasms,  even  hobbies — ^in  literature,  sdence, 
foreign  languages,  and  history.  Surely  the  high  school  of  1925 
will  be  doing  this?  Surely  it  will  take  the  necessary  means  to 
insure  that  all  those  who  have  felt  its  influence  will  somewhere  in 
the  world's  multifarious  cultural  possibilities  find  leads  which  may 
grow  into  vital  personal  interests  of  a  high  order,  give  rise  to  avo- 
cational  activities,  and  entitle  the  possessor  to  rank  with  culti- 
vated men  in  some  field.  In  music,  literature,  social  science, 
natural  science,  history,  travel  in  foreign  lands,  the  practical  arts 
suited  to  the  amateur  handicraftsman,  politics,  drama,  the  moving 
picture — ^in  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  directions  we  may  expect  the 
school  to  offer  openings  to  be  made  available  to  each  learner  accord- 
ing to  his  leanings,  his  capacity,  and  his  possibilities  of  largest  self- 
development. 

8.  A  third  class  of  objectives  will  be  evolved  in  connection  with 
the  direct  and  purposive  development  of  young  people  toward  the 
standards  of  civic  habit,  knowledge,  ideal,  and  the  resulting 
behavior  which  befits  the  member  of  the  social  group,  the  citizen 
of  the  state  in  the  twentieth  century.  Call  this  form  of  education 
mor^l,  civic,  ethical,  htmaane^  relijdous,  social — ^in  greater  or  less 
degree,  it  is  eacE^SmO^  all  of  these^it  is  certain  that  in  the  compli- 
cated social  life  of  the  age  upon  which  we  have  already  entered  we 
must  have  it  in  ever  greater  measure  if  we  are  to  survive.  It  must 
include  the  formation  of  certain  fine  social  habite  and  attitudes 
which  the  by-education  of  agencies  other  than  the  school  has  not 
given;  it  must  include  the  giving  of  much  of  the  social  knowledge 
which  is  necessary  to  puide  us  aright  in  the  jungle  of  modem  social 
life;  and  it  must  be  strong  in  the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of  right 
sentiments  and  ideals.  But  it  must  do  much  more  than  train  (in 
the  specific  sense),  igform,  and  inspire;  it  must  provide  for  action, 
for  achievement,  for  social  control,  for  government,  lor  social  work, 
within  the  reasonable  capacities  of  the  adolescent  learner.  The 
^activities  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  of  youthful  camping  parties,  of  volun- 
tary organizations  and  self-governing  groups  in  schools  now  suggest 
some  of  the  possibilities  in,  this  direction.  But  we  shall  have  to 
multiply  new  openings.    Here  must  begin  the  service  activities 
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for  political  participation,  for  defense,  for  business  co-operation, 
for  accumxilation  and  use  of  capital,  for  the  reform  of  anti-social 
individuals,  for  the  co-operative  support  of  the  handicapped,  and 
for  the  pioneering  of  new  constructive  effort.  We  can  take  for 
granted  the  disposition  of  all  adolescents  to  become  good  and 
approved  and  progressive  members  of  society,  but  we  must  kindle 
to  the  utmost  the  motives  and  vitalize  the  sanctions  that,  for  these 
younger  people,  give  depth  and  reality  to  their  social  education. 
We  shall  find  it  practicable  and  desirable  to  make  more  of  appeal 
to  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  to  the  sense  of  personal  loyalty,  to  the 
jealousy  of  personal  honor,  to  the  desire  for  success,  to  the  altru- 
istic, and  to  the  religious  sentiments  than  we  have  been  doing 
heretofore,  and  we  shall  learn  how  to  do  it  in  each  case  without 
provoking  self-consdousness  and  opposition,  or  permitting  indiffer- 
ence and  "slacking."  The  high  school  of  1925  will  have  learned 
how  to  give  "backbone"  to  moral  and  social  education^  as^  in  some 
degree,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  bojrs'  dubs,  the  Boy  Scout  leaders,  and 
the  conductors  of  camps  have  already  done.  But  it  will  find  also 
that  many  of  the  best  results  of  social  education  are  to  be  developed, 
not  in  the  shape  of  specific  habits,  definite  knowledge^  and  vigorous 
activities,  but  ratjier  as  kindled  appreciations,  refined  sentiments^ 
and  uplifted  ideals.  For  all  this,  pedagogical  methods  have  yet 
largely  to  be  devised. 

9.  Finally,  we  must  expect  that  opportunities  for  vocati^al 
education  in  endless  variety  will  evolve  xmder,  or  in  connection  witKT^ 
the  secondary  schools  of  1925.  Until  the  economic  and  domestic 
basis  of  our  present  civilization  changes  radically  it  will  be  inevit- 
able that  the  majority  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  desire  and  will  be 
obliged  by  drciunstances  to  enter  upon  self-supporting  work  some- 
where between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  eighteen.  For  many  of 
these  it  will  be  foimd  that  specific  vocational  schools  designed  to 
give,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  supervise  their  initial  vocational  education 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  Some  stages  of  habituation  and 
of  experience  looking  to  direction  (foremanship)  may  well  be  left 
to  the  by-education  of  shop,  office,  and  farm.  The  exact  relation 
of  the  vocational  school  to  the  school  of  general  or  liberal  education 
cannot  now  be  foreseen,  but  in  all  probability  it  will  somewhat 
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resemble  the  relation  of  the  coU^e  of  vocational  education  to  the 
liberal  arts  college  in  the  American  university.  Certainly  these 
vocational  schools,  whether  making  ''full-time"  offerings  (that  is, 
undertaking  all  three  phases  of  vocational  education— practical 
participation,  related  technical  study,  and  general  studies  related 
to  the  vocation)  or  only  "part-time"  offerings  (evening  schools, 
continuation  schools,  etc.,  supplementing  the  learning  acquired 
in  the  commercial  pursuit  of  a  vocation),  will  be  closely  linked  up 
with  the  occupational  fields  for  which  preparation  or  further  train- 
ing is  being  given.  If  these  occupations  are  found  in  productive 
industries  occupying  partially  segregated  districts,  then,  doubtless, 
the  full-time  vocational  schools  will  also  be  located  in  these  districts. 

Probably  vocaUonal  education  and  general  education  (including 
under  the  latter  physical^  social j  and  cultural)  will  not  be  blended 
or  fused  in  the  efficient  secondary  schools  of  1925,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case«now  in  certain  quasi-vocational  schools  ostensibly  making 
offerings  of  vocational  instruction  or  training  as  elements  in  a  modi- 
fied scheme  of  general  education  (actually  they  give  only  "dena- 
tured" vocational  education).  All  signs  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  1925  the  person  learning  a  vocation  in  a  school  will  organ- 
ize his  time  and  expend  his  energy  much  as  does  now  the  approved 
employee  in  home,  shop,  or  office,  or  on  the  fam^,  on  the  road,  or  on 
shipboard — ^he  will  give  from  seven  to  ten  hours  of  "the  heart  of 
the  day"  to  his  vocational  pursuit  (practice  and  learning)  and  his 
remaining  waking  hoiurs  (and  holidays)  to  recreation,  the  furthering 
of  personal  culture,  and  the  discharge  of  his  dvic  and  other  social 
responsibilities. 

10.  In  addition  to  definition  of  purposes  the  high  school  of 
1925  will  surely  have  made  great  advances  over  present  practice 
as  regards  the  definition  of  ^ffprtiyy  methods  of  instruction  and 
±rAini^y^  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  essential  to  ddstingmsli  kinds 
and  qualities  of  useful  learning  and  to  apply  the  distinctions  thus 
made  to  the  varied  departments  of  human  activity  which  we  wish 
to  improve  or  otherwise  modify  through  our  schooling. 

For  example,  is  it  not  desirable  that  pupil  and  teacher  should 
know  quite  definitely  and  be  in  agreement  as  to  when  learning 
should  result  in  well-assimilated  knowledge,  capable  of  instant 
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application  in  the  course  of  life's  practical  activities?  Without 
dkmbt  secondary  education  today  lacks  a  certain  vertebral  quality,  ^ 
a  kind  of  hardness  and  firmness.  Its  results  are  vague,  its  graduates 
intellectually  flabby  to  a  degree  that  disturbs  us.  But,  certainly, 
the  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  not  that  of  simply  making  all 
studies  hard,  of  setting  more  rigorous  examinations,  of  ''firing'' 
weaker  pupils,  or  of  appealing  to  the  sense  of  fear  and  the  methods 
of  "driving"  generally. 

As  in  all  other  fields  of  activity  where  high  standards  prevail, 
education  must  learn  to  discriminate  the  quality  of  the  means 
which  it  emplojrs  to  attain  ends.    We  need  "vertebrate"  quality  • 
in  secondary  education,,  but  we  need  much  besides.    Liberal  edu-  i 
cation  can  better  be  defined  in  terms  of  appreciation,  interest,  or  i 
capacity  for  wise  choice  than  in  terms  of  power  to  execute,  or  to  \ 
aiq>ly' knowledge  definitely.    What  are  the  pedagogic  means  of 
producing  appreciation,  taste,  or  interest  over  wide  areas?    We 
have  much  to  learn  here. 

II.  The  high  school  of  1925  will  probably  be  much  more 
effective  than  is  the  high  school  of  1916  in  training  the  mental 
powers,  nf  it^j^ijTJls.  For  one  thing,  it  will  doubtless  teach  the 
pupils  themselves  something  of  mental  science — ^at  least  to  the 
extent  of  enabling  them  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  complicated  machinery  of  the  nervous  system  in  good  running 
order,  and  the  large  possibilities  of  so  training  the  powers  of  the 
mind  that  optimum  efficiency  shall  be  the  outcome. 

Quite  certainly,  however,  the  high  school  of  1925  will  not  be,^ 
as  is  the  high  school  of  the  present,  the  victim  of  the  quackeries, 
the  cure-alls,  the  "luck  stones,"  that  came  into  vogue  in  the  ages 
of  educational  faith.  In  the  dark  ages  of  medicine  it  was  widely 
taught  and  believed  that  some  nauseous  drugs,  some  awful  con- 
coctions of  dead  or  diseased  organic  m^^tter,  were  the  indispensable 
cures  for  hiunan  ailments.  In  somewhat  the  same  way  the  modem 
educational  exemplars  of  the  mediaeval  healer  insist  that  some 
nauseous  and  unnatural  studies,  largely  made  up  of  dead  matter, 
must  be  empk>yed  for  the  educational  salvation  of  the  young. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  future  high  school  will  insist  . 
upon  the  fullest  mental  training  as  a  necessary  feature  and  expected 
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by-product  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  objectives  otherwise 
worth  while  also.  Conceivably,  provision  will  be  made  for  mental 
gymnastics,  for  "corrective"  work,  for  very  specific  training  on 
occasions  when  the  need  of  that  shall  be  apparent.  But  this  will 
be  something  so  different  from  our  present  unintelligent  reliance 
upon  algebra  and  Latin  as  chosen  panaceas  for  the  undisciplined 
mind  that  any  comparison  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

12.  Will  anything  like  uniform  programs  of  instruction  and 
training  for  large  nmnber  of  pupils  be  found  in  the  high  schools  of 
the  future  except  in  the  case  of  particular  groups  of  studies  and 
forms  of  practice  designed  to  produce  vocational  efficiency  in  a 
given  field?  It  is  doubtful.  The  field  of  human  culture  is  so 
large,  its  valuable  prospects  so  many,  that  each  learner,  under  wise 
guidance,  will  usually  make  his  individual  program,  subject,  of 
course,  as  in  the  modem  university,  to  the  administrative  limitations 
of  the  institution  to  make  many  and  varied  offerings. 

Hence,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  large,  rich,  secondary  schools 
of  1925,  holding  forth  opportunities  suited  to  all  children  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  will  offer  a  wide  range  of  activities, 
some  of  the  "hard-work"  order,  some  of  the  "high-grade  play" 
order,  and  that  no  pupil  will  be  debarred  from  making  his  own 
program  except  for  weighty  reasons,  the  burden  of  establishing  the 
validity  of  which  will  rest  upon  the  school.  But  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  guardians  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  pupils  themselves, 
are  disposed  to  do  the  things  educationally  that  will  prove  most 
profitable  to  them,  and  that  advisory  agencies  will  be  found  in  the 
school  to  indicate  what  lines  of  study,  of  personal  training,  and  of 
culture  will  prove  most  worth  while.  We  may  hope  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  innate  depravity  of  secondary-school  students,  as 
well  as  the  doctrine  of  the  incorrigible  imbecility  of  their  parents, 
will  have  been  rendered  innocuous,  if  not  obsolete. 

13.  A  special  word  is  due  as'  to  the  probable  place  of  science  and 
mathematics  in  the  high  schools  of  1925. 

First,  while  absolute  prescriptions  will  be  rare,  it  will  generally 
be  expected  that  all  students  will  give  some  time  to  reading, 
amateur  experimentation,  and  field  study,  in  a  sufficient  variety 
of  fields  of  science  to  beget  in  them  wide  and  gonjgoug^p^ciation 
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of  the  part  played  by  science  in  modem  life.  All  the  work  offered 
with  this  end  in  view  will  be  of  the  "beta**  type.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  students  of  educational  psychology  will  have  discovered  satis- 
factory means  (organized  materials,  reading-matter,  opportunities 
for  experimental  work)  and  methods  to  make  learning  of  this  kind 
count  toward  liberal  education  when  given  under  school  auspices. 
At  present  many  of  our  pupils  are  left  to  the  chances  of  general 
reading,  the  moving  pictures,  and  personal  associations  to  obtain 
an  appreciative  contact  with  the  inspiring  aspects  of  modem 
scientific  achievement 

For  the  present  we  should  devote  our  best  efforts  to  the  organi- 
zation of  a  course — ^very  flexible  and  very  alluring — in  general 
science  for  youths  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  One  hopes 
that  a  similar  course  in  mathematics  could  be  evolved,  but,  with 
the  traditions  of  that  subject  crystallized  as  they  now  are,  the 
situation  seems  hopeless.  Certainly,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
any  sound  theory  of  liberal  education  the  thing  is  possible  and  most 
highly  desirable. 

Some  branches  of  science  and  of  mathematics  offered  as  "alpha** 
units  will,  in  the  future  high  school,  be  designed  primarily  to  serve 
as  prevocational  studies;  that  is,  students  anticipating  entry 
upon  certain  mathematics-  or  science-using  vocations  will  deliber- 
ately seek,  as  preliminary  thereto,  equipment  in  the  shape  of 
ability  to  use  these  subjects  as  instruments.  Probably  adherence 
to  this  primary  aim  will  result  in  great  modifications  of  these  sub- 
jects from  the  pedagogic  forms  in  which  they  now  appear,  and 
tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  large  amounts  of  experimental  and 
genuinely  constructive  work  done  in  this  direction  by  school  men 
in  and  around  Chicago. 

Then,  of  course,  some  mathematics  and  some  science,  always  in 
highly  specialized  and  very  directly  "applied"  forms,  will  appear 
in  the  various  vocational  schools  clustering  xmder  the  secondary- 
school  organization  of  the  future. 

14.  Below  is  given  a  long  list  of  the  "subjects"  divided  into 
alpha  ("hard  work")  and  beta  ("amateur,"  "high-grade  play") 
classes,  which  will  possibly  be  considered  by  the  school  authorities 
of  1925  in  determining  the  offerings  Which  it  is  feasible  for  a 
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A  UST  OF  POSSIBLE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  FOR  A  "MODERN" 

HIGH  SCHOOL 


^ 


Name  of  Subject* 


Alpha  Units 


BeUUnita 


L  I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 

n.  12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
m.  21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 

IV.    31. 

32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 

38. 
39. 

V.  40. 
41. 
42. 

VI.    43. 

44. 

45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


English  language: 

English  grammar 

English  written  composition 

Silent  reading 

Voice  culture 

Oral 

Public  . 

Rhetoric 

General  study  of  English 

History  of  English  language 

Current  usage ^^ 

EngHsk  literature: 

American  selections 

Nineteenth-century  Enj^lish  selections 

Classical  English  selections 

Contemporary  fiction 

Contemporary  drama  and  poetry 

Contemporary  general  literature 

Historical  review  of  En^ish  literature 

Intensive  study  of  selecuons 

Natural  science: 

General  science 

Astronomy 

GecMpraphy , 

Geology 

Biology^and  evolution 

Natural  history  pf  man 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Biology. . .  .^ 

Social  science: 

Community  civics 

Study  of  nations,  historical  and  contempo- 
rary  

Essentials  of  social  science,  with  materials 
for  historical  perspective. . 

History,  American 

History,  general 

School  government,  practice 

Electoral  government,  national,  state  and 
local,  induding  voting 

Social  ethics 

Mental  science: 

General  mental  science 

Methods  of  study 

Mathematics: 

General  mathematics 

Algebra 

Pliun  geometry 

Trigonometry  and  solid  geometry 

Prevocational  arithmetic 


I 
I  or  2 
ior  I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


ior  I 


I 
I  or  2 
I  or  2 


ion 

I 

I 
I  or  2 
I  or  2 

i 

i 

I 


*Figiires  at  left  xcfer  to  explanatory  notes  at  end  of  section. 
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II 


A  LIST  OF  POSSIBLE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  FOR  A  "MODERN" 
HIGH  ^BOOL-^onimiud 


Name  of  Subject* 


Alpha  Units 


BeU  Units 


IX. 


Vn.    49. 

so. 
SI. 
52. 

vin.  54^ 

55. 
S6. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
6o. 
6i. 
6a. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 

67. 
68. 

69. 
70. 

71. 

X.  72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 

79. 
8a 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
8s. 
Xm.    86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

XIV.    91. 

92. 
93. 

94- 
95. 

9^. 
97. 
98. 


^' 


XXL 


Classical  language  and  literature: 
Classical  language  and  literature,  geneiaL 

Latin  in  relation  to  English 

Latin  language 

Greek  language 

Modem  language: 

German  residing 

French  reading 

Spanish  reading 

Russian  reading 

Spoken  German 

Spoken  French 

Spoken  Spanish 

Prevocational  Spanish  reading 

German  literature 

French  literature 

Graphic  and  flasUc  art: 

Drawing  and  Pamting,  amateur 

Mechanical  drawing 

Illustration,  amateur 

De^gn,  2d  and  3d  dimension,  amateur. . . 

Design,  prevocational 

Art  appreciation,  historical  andxontempo- 

rary .a 

Music: 

Chorus  singing 

Individual  vood 

Individual  instrumental 

Band 

Musical  appreciation  (including  historical) 
Physical  education: 

General  hygiene  and  sanitation 

Play,  mmes,  field  sports 

In<Svidual  corrective  exercise 

Rifle  team  and  hiking 

Vocational  guidance: 

General  reading-course 

Tests  for  vocations 

Practical  arts: 

Agricultural  arts 

Industrial  arts 

Commercial  arts 

Household  arts 

Vocational  training: 

Machine   metal   work,  practice    (school, 

commercial,  shop) 

Machine  metal  work,  technical 

Machine  metal  work,  informational 

Machine  metal  work,  part  time  in  private 

shop 

Machine  metal  work,  technical  (school) . 

Machine  metal  work,  general 

Gardening,  home  farm  practice 


i 

2 
2 

I  or  2 
I  or  2 
I  or  2 
z  or  2 
I  or  2 
I  or  2 
I  or  2 
I 


I  or  2 


I  or  2 
I  or  2 


I  or  2 


I  or  2 


I  or  2 
I  or  2 


I  or  2 
I  or  2 
I  or  2 
I  or  2 


4  or  8 
2  or  4 


I  or  2 


4  or  8 
1014 
I  or  2 
4  or  8 
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A  UST  OF  POSSIBLE  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  FOR  A  "MODERN" 
HIGH  SCKOOlj-^ofUinued 


Name  of  Subject* 

Alpha  Unhi 

BeU  Units 

99.  Gardening,  technical  (school) 

2  or  4 

100.  Gardening,  informational  (sdiool) 

I  or  2 

loi.  Counter  salesmanship  (private  ^op  prac- 
tice)   

4  or  8 
2  or  4 

T02.  Salesmanship,  technical  (school) %. . 

T03.  Salesmanship,  informational  (school) 

I  or  2 

T04.  Homemaking,  practice  (private  home) .... 

4  or  8 
2  or  4 

106.  Homemaking,  informational 

I  or  2 

*Figiiret  at  kit  refer  to  eiplanatoty  notes  at  end  of  section. 

NOTK.— Repeat  for  other  vocations,  such  as:  house  carpentry,  printer,  painter,  fireman,  teamster, 
electrical  worker,  weaver,  shoemaking  specialist,  etc;  fanner,  stooc  raiser,  farmhand,  florist,  horti- 
culturist, etc;  stenographer,  bookkeeper,  field  salesman,  derk,  file  derk,  etc;  wsge-eaming  domestic, 
"mothers'  helper,"  children's  nurse,  waitress,  etc. 

particular  school  to  make.  It  woiild  be  easy  to  add  to  or  otherwise 
modify  this  list  according  to  one's  preconception  as  to  things 
"educationally  most  worth  while."  Until  we  possess  a  more 
adequate  educational  psychology,  and  especially  sociology,  we 
shall,  of  course,  have  few  satisfactory  criteria  as  to  the  "worth 
whileness"  of  these  or  any  other  proposed  members  of  secondary- 
school  curricula. 

The  measures  indicated  by  the  figures  in  the  colmnns  on  the 
right  ("Carnegie  units")  have  little  validity,  of  course,  and  are 
included  merely  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  eventually  evaluating 
all  these  studies  somehow  in  terms  of  the  amoxmt  of  time  and — ^it 
is  to  be  hoped — effort  which  should  properly  be  given  them. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

1.  English  language  is  the  term  here  used  to  cover  all  forms  of  oral  and 
written  expression  and  of  apprehension  on  a  technical  basis,  such  as  silent 
reading. 

2.  A  technical  study,  especially  of  the  principles  of  fundamentally  good 
writing  and  reading— probably  different  aspects  of  the  same  subject.  It  may 
be  assumed  that  the  correction  of  solecisms  of  speech  will  be  made  indepen- 
dently of  this  study. 

3.  The  subject  as  ordinarily  imderstood. 

4.  A  subject  not  now  developed,  but  which  offers  much  promise  and  is 
capable  of  having  developed  a  technique  of  its  own. 

5.  Results  to  fimction  especially  in  speech  and  oral  composition. 
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6.  A  specialty  for  those  desiring  effectiveness  in  this  department,  either 
for  socially  decorative  or  for  practical  purposes,  e.g.,  pro^>ective  teachers. 

7.  To  cover  a  wide  range— speaking  to  several  persons  simultaneously 
or  addressing  large  audiiences. 

8.  Like  grammar,  a  formal  study  of  principles  for  the  sake  of  good  writing 
and  reading. 

9.  A  systematic  general  study  of  elements  that  enter  into  the  effective 
use  of  English.  Intended  as  an  alternative  for  those  not  electing  two  or  more 
of  the  subjects  already  named. 

10.  Purely  an  ai^redative  study,  based  upon  lectures  and  the  reading  of 
dioice  works. 

11.  An  appreciative  study  based  chiefly  upon  good  usage  of  English  by 
contemporary  writers  and  speakers,  bringing  out  especially  their  distinguish- 
ing qualities. 

12.  To  cover  all  phases  of  literature  in  the  vernacular.  The  actual 
objectives  of  this  study  are  not  yet  clearly  defined,  but  oiu:  faith  in  its  possi- 
bilities is  strong.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  shall  ultimately  classify  the  objectives 
of  the  study  of  English  literature  under  three  heads:  (a)  informational  and 
historical,  (b)  for  purposes  of  aesthetic  appreciation,  and  (c)  for  purposes 
of  socialization  and  character  building. 

13-19.  Appreciative  studies  in  the  fields  indicated,  all  elective,  with,  per- 
haps, requirement  that  not  less  than  two  shall  be  taken  by  every  student. 
Few  selections  should  be  prescribed  for  all  pupils  alike.  Much  individuality 
should  be  allowed,  and  teaching  is  to  be  largely  by  way  of  conferences  following 
readings  by  pupils. 

20.  Intensive  study  of  one  or  more  selections  to  obtain  mastery  of  method 
of  analytical  study  pf  English  literature. 

21.  Objects  of  natural  science  teaching  should  probably  be  threefold: 
(a)  ai^redative  insight  into  phenomena  of  environment,  {b)  mastery  of  dis- 
tinct fields  for  prevocational  purposes  and  interest  in  sympathetic  study,  and 
(c)  scientific  method  which  should  be  a  by-product  of  all  the  teaching,  it  being 
remembered  that  scientific  method  has  its  appreciative  as  well  as  its  executive 
aspects. 

22-27.  Appreciative  studies  based  upon  amateur  motives  of  research 
and  doing,  and  utilizing  general  reading,  lectures,  etc. 

28-:30.  Systematic  studies  intended  to  be  prevocational  for  some  and  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  those  who  desire  or  on  whose  behalf —e.g.,  college  ad- 
mission—is desired  rigorous  study. 

31.  Sodal  science  includes  historical  studies,  but  it  is  assimied  that  history 
starts  with  analysb  of  social  scien^  as  based  on  contemporary  life. 

32.  One-half  unit  of  rigorous  study  of  facts,  with  a  view  to  their  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  such  study,  and  one-half  unit  of  appreciative  read- 
ing, etc. 
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33.  An  appredative  study. 

34.  Contemporary  situations  of  social  science  studied,  after  which  careful 
study  of  historical  antecedents. 

35-36.  G>urses  resembling  those  now  found,  but  divided  into  the  two 
phases. 

37.  The  practice  of  school  government  by  pupils  willing  to  take  an  active 
part  in  official  action,  leadership,  etc. 

38.  Systematic  study  in  part,  appreciative  study  in  part. 

39.  Appreciative  reading. 

40.  A  proposed  study,  undeveloped  as  yet  in  secondary  education,  but  of 
utmost  importance. 

41.  An  appreciative  study  of  phenomena  and  their  interpretations  as  far 
as  the  pupils  can  go. 

42.  Systematic  study  of  methods  of  effective  learning. 

43.  An  appreciative  study  of  the  part  played  in  modem  life  by  mathe- 
matics. 

44-48.  Studies  designed  to  effect  permanent  mastery. 

49.  Classical  languages  and  literature.  Studied  diiefly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  contributions  to  liberal  education. 

50.  An  appreciative  study  of  the  place  of  classical  language  and  literature 
in  history  and  in  the  foundations  of  the  English  language. 

51.  A  study  not  yet  developed,  but  analogous  to  word  analysis  as  formerly 
studied. 

52-53.  Definite  language  studies,  with  a  view  to  certain  prescribed  forms 
of  mastery. 

54.  It  is  assumed  that  the  objectives  to  be  kept  in  view  will  be  more 
clearly  defined  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time  in  modem  language  teaching. 

55-62.  Definite  forms  of  mastery  in  accordance  with  pre-established 
standards. 

63-64.  Appreciative  approaches  on  the  basis  of  forms  of  literary  presenta- 
tion not  yet  organized,  doubtless  using  translation  chiefly. 

65.  Chiefly  designed  to  contribute  to  the  ends  of  liberal  education. 

66.  The  amateiir  and  appreciative  basis  to  be  emphasized. 

67.  Prevocational  usages  contemplated  principally. 
68-71.  Self-explanatory. 

72-77.  Self-explanatory. 

78-80.  Quantity  might  be  prescribed,  but  particular  forms  left  optional. 

81.  Prescribed  and  routine  work  required. 

82.  Subject  may  be  elected,  but  once  chosen,  definite  efficiency  should  be 
the  outcome. 

83-84.  Self-explanatory. 

85.  A  course  of  tests  for  pupils  interested  in  particular  vocations  mig^t 
be  prescribed,  perhaps  to  be  called  ''prevocational  training." 
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86-90.  All  of  these  studies  placed  on  appreciative  basis.  The  method 
is  assumed  to  be  one  of  intensive  sampling  and  largely  based  on  individual 
interests.    Might  be  utilized  ^)arin^y  for  vocational  guidance. 

91-Z06.  A  particular  trade  must  be  selected,  then  provision  made  for 
practical  instruction  in  it,  followed  by  provision  for  technical  instruction. 
A  distinction  is  suggested  between  practical  instruction  in  schoolshop  which 
might  occupy,  primarily,  a  period  of  from  one  month  to  two  years,  followed  by 
transfer  of  learner  to  commercial  shop  where  part  of  time  is  reserved  for  con- 
tinuation school  or  part-time  school  attendance. 

In  the  case  of  any  particular  occupation  a  study  on  the  appreciative  basis 
of  the  more  cultural  aspects  should  be  provided  also. 
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OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  IN  COURSES  FOR  TRAIN- 
ING RURAL  TEACHERS 


C.  J.  ANDERSON,  Stoughton,  Wsconsin 
WINIFRED  EDSALL,  Platteville,  Wsconsin 


One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  state  school  system 
of  Wisconsin  is  attempting  to  solve  is  how,  effectively,  to  train 
teachers  for  rural  schools.  This  study  deals  with  those  phases  of 
the  problem  which  relate  to  observation  and  student  practice 
teaching.  For  the  purpose  of  making  more  intelligible  the  data 
to  be  presented,  it  is  desirable  that  a  brief  survey  be  given  of  the 
various  agencies  for  the  training  of  rural  school  teachers  in  the  state. 

The  state  maintains  three  types  of  schools  whose  business  is, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  training  of  rural  teachers.  Such  schools 
are,  in  the  order  of  the  establishment  of  specialized  courses  for  this 
purpose,  county  training  schools,  of  whidi  there  are  twenty-eight; 
state  normal  schools,  six  of  which  have  rural-school  departments; 
and  high  schools,  twenty-seven  of  which  have  been  designated  by 
the  state  superintendent  to  carry  on  this  work.  These  schools  are 
under  state  control. 

The  coxmty  training  school  is  a  vocational  school  whose  sole 
business  is  the  training  of  rural  teachers.  The  salaries  of  its 
teachers  are  paid  by  the  state;  the  building  and  the  equipment  are 
furnished  by  the  coxmty  government.  In  these  schools  two  courses 
are  offered:  a  one-year  course  for  high-school  graduates  and  a  two- 
year  course  for  graduates  of  common  or  graded  schools.  By  this 
arrangement  a  high-school  graduate  has  five  years  of  work  above 
the  eighth  grade,  the  last  year  being  professional  work  taken  in  the 
coxmty  training  school.  Graduates  of  graded  schools  have  two 
years  of  work  above  the  eighth  grade.  In  these  courses  are  offered 
those  subjects  required  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  second- 
grade  teaching  certificates.  These  include  reviews  of  common- 
school   branches,   algebra,   English   history,   English   literature, 
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arithmetic,  American  history,  school  management,  observation, 
and  practice  teaching. 

The  course  of  teachers  of  rural  schools  oflPered  in  state  normal 
schools  is  one  of  many  different  courses  presented.  It  includes 
a  review  of  common-school  branches  with  the  addition  of  botany, 
zoology,  composition,  American  literature,  methods,  observation, 
school  management,  psychology,  and  practice  teaching.  At  least 
one  state  normal  school  maintains  a  model  rural  school,  where 
observation  and  practice  teaching  are  carried  on.  Such  normal 
schools  are  not  vocational  schools  exclusively,  for  they  offer,  in 
addition  to  various  courses  for  the  preparation  of  rural-,  grade-, 
and  high-school  teachers,  two  years  of  college  work. 

TwCTLty-seven  high  schools  have  been  selected  by  the  state 
department  of  education  in  which  courses  for  the  training  of  rural- 
school  teachers  are  maintained.  This  is  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1913  which  requires  professional 
training  for  all  who  apply  for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  schools  of 
the  state,  who  had  not  taught  prior  to  July  i,  1914.  This  act  pro- 
vides that  professional  training  may  be  given  at  a  high  school,  if  at 
least  three  teachers  exclusive  of  the  principal  are  employed.  The 
act  provides,  further,  that  the  state  shall  reimburse  the  high  school 
in  an  ^Lmount  equal  to  the  salary  of  the  teacher  giving  the  pro- 
fessional work. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  three  sections:  first,  required 
professional  work.  This  consists  of  the  following  branches: 
(i)  junior  professional  reviews,  i  unit;  (2)  senior  professional 
reviews,  i  unit;  (3)  senior  pedagogy,  J  unit;  (4)  practice  work, 
school  law,  I  unit;  (5)  observation  and  school  management,  J  unit. 
The  second  division  of  the  coiurse  of  study  includes  required  aca- 
demic branches.  These  are  English,  3  units;  geography,  J  unit; 
arithmetic,  i  unit;  United  States  history,  i  unit;  citizenship, 
J  xmit;  physiology,  J  unit;  agriculture,  i  unit;  domestic  science, 
I  xmit.  The  required  work  covers  8  units  of  work.  The  third 
section  of  this  course  of  study  comprises  elective  academic  branches. 
This  covers  3  or  4  units  of  work.  These  units  may  be  in  Latin,  or 
geometry,  or  algebra,  or  in  any  branches  considered  suitable  by 
the  high-school  principal. 
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This  Study  concerns  itself  with  that  part  of  the  professional 
work  entitled  Practice  Work  and  Observation,  for,  it  is  in  admin- 
istering such  courses  that  one  finds  himself  in  an  uncharted  sea. 
Questions  like  the  following  continually  arise:  When  and  where 
should  observation  begin?  What  subjects  should  be  observed? 
What  records  should  be  kept?  In  what  grades  should  practice 
work  be  carried  on  ?    How  much  should  be  required  ?  etc. 

In  order  to  ascertain  current  practice  in  administering  such 
courses  in  Wisconsin,  an  inquiry  was  sent  to  each  coxmty  training 
school  and  to  each  high  school  engaged  in  training  teachers  /or 
rural  schools.    The  inquiry  was  as  follows: 

OBSERVATION 

1.  When  does  observation  begin  ? 

2.  How  many  recitations  are  observed  per  week  ?    In  what  subjects  ? 

3.  What  records  are  kept  of  these  observations?  What  use  is  made  of 
these  records  ? 

4.  Do  students  observe  the  regular  classroom  teacher  or  the  training 
teacher  ? 

5.  How  much  observation  is  done  in  country  schools?  Does  county 
superintendent  take  students  to  country  schools  while  he  is  on  his  regular 
inspection  trips  ?    Does  he  accompany  classes  ? 

6.  How  many  times  does  the  student  observe  the  class  which  she  is  to 
teach? 

PRACTICE  WORK 

I.  When  is  practice  teaching  begun  ? 
3.  In  what  grades  is  practice  work  done  ? 

3.  How  many  class  periods  does  each  student  teach  per  week  ? 

4.  How  many  weeks  of  practice  work  is  required  of  each  student  ? 

5.  What  subjects  are  taught  by  student  teachers  ? 

6.  What  subjects  are  required  of  each  student  teacher  ? 

7.  How  many  consecutive  recitations  are  taught  in  each  subject  ? 

8.  Does  student  teacher  practice  in  regular  grade  room  ?  If  so,  is  she  in 
charge  of  the  room  ? 

9.  If  student  does  not  teach  in  grade  room,  where  is  teaching  done  ? 

10.  Does  more  than  one  student  teach  in  the  same  room  at  the  same  time  ? 
What  is  the  average  size  of  class  taught  by  students  ? 

Replies  were  received  from  twenty-two  of  the  twenty-eight 
county  training  schools  and  from  every  high-school  training 
department  in  the  state.    An  analysis  of  the  data  obtained  follows : 
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OBSERVATION 

When  does  observaticm  begin  ? 

TABLE  I 

Y«AR 

Or  Wkbk  ov  Sxmiok  Yuut 

z 

3 

3 

4 

5 

FilBt 

Quarter 

Indefi- 
nite 

High-school  department. . 
County  traimng  schools. . 

9 

2 

6 
3 

8 

3 

X 

I 
I 

10 

6 

Table  I  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  nine  high-school  departments 
and  two  county  training  schools  begin  observation  work  in  the 
Junior  year,  which  is  the  first  year  in  which  any  professional  work 
is  offered.  The  remaining  schools  offer  observation  work  in  the 
Senior  year.  Six  high  schools  and  three  coimty  training  schools 
beginning  observation  the  first  week  of  school,  eight  high  schools 
beginning  the  second  week  of  school,  etc.  The  replies  of  the  county 
training  schools  were  indefinite,  ten  schools  stating  that  the  obser- 
vation begins  during  the  first  quarter  and  six  merely  stating  that 
such  work  is  given  in  the  Senior  year.  Upon  further  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  experience  has  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  begin- 
ning observation  work  as  early  as  possible.  Next  year  most  of  the 
schools  offering  this  work  will  begin  observation  in  the  Jimior  year. 

How  many  recitations  are  observed  per  week  ? 

TABLE  n 


No.  of  Recitations 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

Overs 

High-school  training  department 

rVnintv  traininflr  schools^ ..,.,.,..-,.,, 

X 

I 

6 

2 

3 

3 

I 

6 
6 

10 
6 

TABLE  m 
In  What  Sxtbjects  Observed? 


Subject 


I 


High  schools 

Ccwmty  tnuning  sduwls. 


14 
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Tables  II  and  III  give  the  answers  to  question  2  of  the  inquiry 
on  Observation.  From  Table  II  it  is  seen  tiiat  the  majority  of  high 
schools  and  county  training  schools  require  five  or  more  classes 
to  be  observed  each  week  by  students.  Every  high-school  depart- 
ment requires  observation  in  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language. 
Nine  county  training  schools  require  observation  in  music.  No 
high  school  emphasizes  this.  High  schools  as  a  rule  observe  work 
in  physiology.  This  subject  was  not  mentioned  as  being  observed 
by  classes  in  county  training  schools.  The  table  indicates  that  the 
chief  emphasis  in  observation  is  placed  on  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  language.  Sixteen  high  schools  and  fifteen  coimty 
training  schools  observed  work  in  all  of  the  grades. 

The  answers  to  question  three  under  Observation  indicate  that 
in  only  three  high  schools  and  in  two  coimty  training  schools  are 
there  no  records  of  these  observations  kept.  All  the  rest  make 
notes  and  outlines  which  are  used  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion  and 
as  a  reference  for  future  teaching. 

In  fifteen  high  schools  and  in  fourteen  county  training  schools 
the  work  of  the  regular  classroom  teacher,  only,  was  observed,  while 
in  eleven  high  schools  and  in  four  coimty  training  schools  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  observation  work  taught  demonstration 
classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  training-course  students. 

TABLE  IV 
Amoxtnt  of  Observation  Done  in  Rural  Schools 


No.  of  Days 

None 

z 

s 

3 

4 

5 

Overs 

Indefinite 

High  schools 

3 

6 
8 

2 

X 

3 

8 

8 

I 

I 

6 

County  traimng  schools. 

I 

2 

Observation  of  the  regular  work  in  a  rural  school  is  extremely 
important.  Here  only  can  prospective  teachers  see  teaching  done 
under  normal  rural  conditions.  Yet  no  rural  schools  were  visited 
by  one  county  training  school.  The  distribution  appears  to  be 
bimodal,  two  and  five  being  the  most  frequent  numbers  of  visits 
made.  The  means  of  transportation  presents  a  serious  difficulty 
in  attempting  rural-school  visitation,  yet  the  problems  of  the  one- 
room  countiy  school  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  studied 
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best  where  they  occur.    At  least  five  da3rs  per  year  should  be  spent 
in  visiting  and  observing  the  work  in  these  rural  schools. 

The  latter  part  of  question  5  imder  Observation  was  asked  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  amoimt  of  co-operation  between  the  county 
superintendent  of  schools  and  the  schools  where  the  teachers  whom 
he  supervises  are  trained.  The  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  this 
official  accompanied  classes  on  their  visits  to  rural  schools  in  seven 
cases  reported  by  high  schools  and  in  five  cases  reported  by  county 
training  schools.  Seven  high  schools  and  three  county  training 
schools  reported  that  the  county  superintendent  carried  one  or  more 
students  with  him  on  his  regular  inspection  trips.  These  figures 
do  not  reveal  any  great  amount  of  co-operation  between  the  pro- 
fessional schools  for  rural  teachers  and  the  inspectors  of  their 
product.  Surely  no  better  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
prospective  teachers  can  be  found  than  is  given  by  such  trips. 
Here  there  is  need  of  reform.  It  is  common  knowledge  in  one 
county  of  the  state  that  the  chief  administrative  school  official  has 
neither  visited  nor  inspected  the  training  course  for  rural  teachers 
since  its  establishment. 

TABLE  V 
How  Many  Tdies  Does  Student  Observe  Class  Wmcs  She  Wn,L  Teach? 


Timet 

X 

3 

3 

4 

S 

Overs 

Hkh  schools            

I 
I 

2 

8 

4 

X 

0 

I 

13 
10 

7 

I 

Countv  traininir  schools- ....,-.-,,. 

According  to  Table  V,  the  student  in  the  average  high  school 
or  county  training  school  will  visit  a  class  for  observation  purposes 
five  times  before  she  begins  to  teach  the  class.  The  usual  custom 
is  to  visit  a  class  each  day  for  a  week  prior  to  entering  upon  teach- 
ing. When  the  pupil  has  taught  the  required  time  in  one  subject, 
she  spends  several  days  in  observation  again  before  beginning  to 
teach  another  subject. 

The  school  year  of  the  county  training  school  is  forty  weeks  in 
length.  The  eleventh  week  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter 
of  school.  Table  VI  indicates,  then,  that  in  county  training 
schools,  practice  teaching  begins,  usually,  at  the  beginning  ot  the 
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first  or  second  quarter.  There  is  little  or  no  uniformity  among  the 
high  schools  in  this  matter.  The  fifth  week  is  both  the  median  and 
the  mode  for  the  beginning  of  practice  work.  Some  high  schools 
wait  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  before  setting  this 
branch  of  professional  work  into  operation.  The  first  four  weeks 
of  the  high-school  year  are  devoted  to  observation  work  and  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  school  machinery. 

TABLE  VI 
PsACTiCE  Work:   When  Practice  Teaching  Begins 


Week 

I 

a 

3 

4 

S 

6 

7 

8 

9 

xo 

XX 

x6 

x8 

19 

ax 

High  schools , , , 

3 

I 

I 

2 

9 

I 

S 

I 

X 

I 

1 

I 
6 

I 

3 

4 

County  training  schools. 

6 

3 

Table  VUI  shows  the  effect  of  local  administrative  difficulties. 
In  some  schools,  particularly  in  county  training  schools,  only  a  few 
grades  are  available  for  practice  work.  In  a  few  of  the  county 
training  schools  are  foimd  model  departments  of  from  four  to  six 
grades.  Other  county  training  schools  do  their  practice  work  in 
the  city  schools.  Grades  one  to  six  inclusive  contain  the  pupils 
which  most  nearly  approximate  these  of  rural  schools  in  age  and 

TABLE  Vn 
In  What  Grades  Is  Practice  Work  Done? 


Grades  (inclusive) 

a-4 

3>4 

1-4 

1-5 

xHJ 

X-7 

1-8 

Hiijh  schools 

I 

I 

2 
5 

4 

ID 
ID 

S 
2 

S 
3 

Countv  trftininflT  schools 

progress.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  ten  high  schools  and 
an  equal  number  of  county  training  schools  use  these  grades  for 
practice  teaching.  Trempealeau  County  in  Wisconsin  has  io6 
rural  schools.  In  1914,  there  were  graduated  from  these  schools 
55  pupils.  In  1915,  the  graduates  numbered  90.  This  means 
that  the  average  is  less  than  one  eighth-grade  pupil  per  school.  It 
also  indicates  that  there  is  little  necessity  for  practice  work  beyond 
the  sixth  grade,  for  there  are  very  few  pupils  in  the  rural  schools 
more  advanced  than  this  grade. 
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The  number  of  weeks  of  practice  work  required  of  student 
teachers  is  sho¥ni  in  the  accompanying  chart.  The  upper  section 
of  the  chart  shows  the  number  of  weeks  of  teaching  required  in 
each  of  the  twenty-seven  high-school  departments.  The  lower 
section  shows  the  same  facts  for  county  training  schools.  The 
number  of  weeks  of  student  teaching  required  in  each  school  is 
placed  at  the  right  of  the  name  of  the  school.  For  the  high-school 
departments  the  lower  quartile  is  18,  the  median  is  20,  and  the 
upper  quartile  is  28.  This  gives  a  quartile  range  of  10.  This 
means  that  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  schools  require  from  18  to 
28  weeks  of  practice  work.  In  the  county  training  schools  the 
lower  quartile  is  10,  the  median  12,  and  the  upper  quartile  20, 
with  a  quartile  range  of  10.  The  middle  50  per  cent  of  these 
schools  require  from  10  to  20  weeks  of  practice  work.  In  this 
respect  the  high-school  training  departments  appear  to  be  stronger 
than  the  county  training  schools.  Nine  high  schools  require 
the  median  amount  of  time,  while  nine  county  training  schools 
require  but  10  weeks  of  practice  work.  The  state  department  of 
education  makes  this  recommendation:  ''Most  teachers  are  finding 
that  20  weeks'  work  in  practice  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  the 
10  weeks'  work  that  has  been  required.  Beginning  with  the 
school  year  of  1915-16  a  minimum  of  15  weeks  of  practice  should 
be  required  of  all  students  in  high-school  training  departments, 
and  20  weeks  is  strongly  recommended.  This  lengthened  period 
makes  it  possible  for  every  student  to  teach  at  least  three  classes 
for  5  weeks  each." 

Chart  B  indicates  the  subjects,  required  or  elective,  which  are 
taught  by  practice  teachers  in  high-school  training  departments 
and  in  county  training  schools.  The  chart  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
follows.  Triangles  whose  altitudes  are  on  the  left  and  nearest  to 
the  names  of  the  high  schools  which  maintain  training  departments 
refer  to  these  schools.  Triangles  which  point  to  the  left  refer  to 
county  training  schools.  Solid  triangles  indicate  those  subjects 
required  to  be  taught  in  high-school  training  departments.  Tri- 
angles with  horizontal  bars  refer  to  required  subjects  in  county 
training  schools.  Triangles  shaded  by  vertical  bars  indicate  sub- 
jects which  may  be  selected  either  by  student  or  by  supervisor. 
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Every  high-school  department  in  the  state  requires  practice  work 
in  reading.  The  same  requirement  holds  for  all  county  training 
schools  with  the  exception  of  two.  Arithmetic  occupies  much  the 
same  position  in  high  schools,  being  required  in  all  schools  but  two. 
Four  county  training  schools  make  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
elective.  Seventeen  out  of  twenty-seven  high-school  training 
departments  require  language  to  be  taught.  About  one-half  of 
the  county  training  schools  make  this  requirement.  Geography  is 
an  elective  in  the  majority  of  schools.  Less  than  half  of  the  schools 
oflfer  history  and  spelling  even  as  an  elective.  The  chart  indicates 
clearly  where  the  stress  is  laid  in  practice  teaching.  Evidently 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  language  are  considered  the  basal  subjects 
and  are  named  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Coimty  training 
schools  offer  a  wider  range  of  subjects  for  practice  work  than  high 
schools  do.  Many  subjects  indicated  as  electives  are  elective  from 
the  supervisor's  standpoint  rather  than  from  that  of  the  pupils. 

Table  Vni  is  to  be  read  as  follows:  In  high-school  training 
departments  the  median  class  taught  by  students  has  from  9  to  ii 
pupils  in  it.  The  median  for  county  training  schools  is  15  and 
over.  The  size  of  the  class  used  by  students  in  county  training 
schools  is  determined  more  by  necessity  than  by  choice.  Many 
such  schools  must  take  what  they  can  get  from  public-school 
authorities.    A  class  of  from  6  to  8  would  more  nearly  approximate 


TABLE  Vin 
Size  of  Classes  Taught  by  Student  Teachers 

Sixe 

6-8 

o-ii 

ia-X4 

Z5  and  over 

Wigh  srhnoU 

4 
2 

13 

4 

3 

S 

7 
II 

CountV  traiTiin«r  schools 

the  actual  rural  class  in  size.  In  many  rural  schools,  the  majority 
of  classes  have  an  enrolment  of  less  than  5.  A  class  of  15  is  too 
large  for  a  student  teacher  to  handle  when  she  begins  her  practice 
work.  So,  for  the  purpose  of  approximating  working  conditions  in 
rural  schools,  and  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  the  size  of  practice 
classes  should  be  reduced  in  many  schools. 
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In  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  from  this  study  one  is  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  training  rural  teachers 
effectively  has  not  as  yet  been  solved.  There  is  too  great  a  diversity 
of  procedure  to  enable  one  to  picture  conditions  as  they  should  be. 
It  is  evident  that  the  various  agencies  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
training  rural  teachers  have  not  co-operated  in  a  way  that  would 
enable  each  to  profit  by  the  other's  experience.  Yet  many  facts 
stand  out  which  are  of  value  for  comparative  purposes. 

With  reference  to  Observation,  experience  shows  the  advisability 
of  beginning  it  as  early  in  the  coiurse  as  possible.  Stress  in  obser- 
vation is  laid  on  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language.  The  work  in 
rural  schools  should  be  observed  in  as  great  quantity  as  possible. 
Before  students  begin  their  practice  teaching  in  any  subject,  they 
should  observe  the  work  in  that  subject  under  the  regular  class- 
room teacher  for  some  time.  Practice  work  in  one  subject  at 
a  time  extending  over  a  period  of  at  least  20  weeks  is  more  valuable 
than  practice  in  several  subjects  at  the  same  time  for  a  shorter 
period.  This  practice  work  should  include  teaching  in  arithmetic, 
reading,  and  language  for  all  students  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
first  six  grades.  Classes  taught  by  student  teachers  should  not 
be  larger  than  6  to  8  pupils.  Co-operation  between  county  super- 
intendents and  such  training  schools,  co-operative  studies  carried 
on  by  a  number  of  schools,  unity  of  aim  and  harmony  in  adminis- 
tration, are  required  for  the  successful  solution  of  this  important 
problem. 
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THE  PLAN 


This  plan  is  designed  to  provide  a  method  for  grouping  together 
pupils  of  about  the  same  ability,  as  determined  by  the  teachers' 
observations  and  the  pupils'  grades.  The  grades  used  for  making 
the  determinations  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  the  grades 
of  the  previous  year  in  the  same  or  a  sinMlaa:jt^pe  of  subject 
At  the  end  of  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  pupils  are  redis- 
tributed among  the  groups  where  it  seems  th^t  they  have  been 
misplaced.  Changes  are  made  every  two  months  thereafter 
throughout  the  year  whenever  it  seems  necessary.  In  practice  few 
changes  have  been  found  necessary  after  the  first  two  months. 

There  are  three  classifications  in  every  subject  in  which  the  plan  ^ 
is  used,  rated  as  (i)  honor,  (2)  mediimi,  and  (3)  slow.  Whenever  ; 
there  are  less  than  three  classes  in  a  subject,  they  are  rated  the  same 
as  if  other  groups  existed,  that  is,  they  are  called  either  honor, 
medium,  or  slow,  according  to  the  character  of  the  work  they  are 
doing.  In  these  groups  the  pupils  who  vary  from  the  type  of  the 
group  are  treated  according  to  their  individual  variations,  as  they 
would  necessarily  be  in  a  more  heterogeneous  class  where  no  attempt 
is  made  to  select  the  groups  on  a  basis  of  individual  ability,  but 
where  a  definite  attempt  is  made  to  treat  the  pupils  according  to 
their  individual  capacities.  The  plan  is  applied  to  the  classes  in 
mathematics,  languages,  history,  commercial  subjects,  and  sciences. 
It  is  not  attempted  in  the  laboratory  classes,  such  as  mechanic 
arts,  physics,  chemistry,  household  arts,  bookkeeping,  drawing,  etc., 
where  the  instruction  is  largely  individual.  It  is  applied  in  some 
of  the  latter  classes  where  they  receive  group  instruction. 
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The  grades  given  to  the  pupils  represent  actual  achievement 
within  the  limits  in  which  they  occur.  Since  January,  1916,  a 
subscript  has  been  given  with  the  grade  to  indicate  the  group  in 
which  it  was  given;  as,  Ai  means  A  in  an  honor  group,  D3  means 
D  in  a  slow  group,  etc.  The  grades  represent  the  following  values: 
A,  90-100  per  cent,  inclusive  (excellent  work);  B,  80-89  per  cent, 
inclusive  (good  work);  C,  70-79  per  cent,  inclusive  (fair,  passing 
work);  D,  67-69  per  cent,  inclusive  (doubtful,  passing  work);  and 
£,  less  than  67  per  cent,  failure. 

The  honor  groups  do  more  work  in  a  given  subject  than  the  "^ 
medium  and  slow  groups.    The  latter  two  are  expected  to  cover  at  ^ 
least  the  minimum  requirement  for  promotion.    The  work  done 
by  the  medimn  and  slow  groups  is  about  the  same  as  that  required 
of  a  regular  class,  based  on  traditional  methods  of  selection.    In 
order  to  earn  promotion  in  any  group  a  pupil  must  have  an  average 
better  than  D.    Marks  below  B  are  seldom  found  in  the  honor 
groups  and  seldom  above  C  in  the  slow  groups.    No  college  certi-x 
flcate  is  given  in  a  subject  in  which  the  average  for  the  year  is  below  | 
Ba,  and  a  certificate  is  not  guaranteed  even  with  this  average. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  varied  to  suit  the  caliber  of  the 
groups.  In  the  first  groups  the  assignments  are  longer,  the  work  ^ 
in  the  class  is  more  rapid,  less  emphasis  is  given  to  instruction  and 
drill,  the  instruction  is  less  formal,  the  classes  are  larger,  and  the 
classroom  work  is  more  class  work  than  individual.  In  the  lowest 
groups,  which  are  smaller  than  the  others,  the  work  is  as  largely 
individual  as  the  size  of  the  classes  will  permit. 

The  mechanical  part  of  segregation  commences  in  April  for  the 
following  year,  after  the  registration  cards  are  filled  out  by  the 
pupils,  approved  by  the  parent,  and  teacher  adviser,  and  passed 
to  the  office  for  the  principal's  approval.  After  determining  the 
number  of  classes  in  each  subject,  the  pupils'  names  by  years  (i.e.. 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  etc.),  arranged  alphabetically,  are  written 
on  long  slips  of  paper  ruled  as  follows:  first  colxunn,  the  pupils' 
names  followed  by  several  half-inch  colxunns  for  subjects.  This 
makes  a  small  space  about  one-half  inch  square  after  each  pupil's 
name  and  imder  each  subject  that  he  takes.  A  small  x  mark  is 
placed  after  each  pupil's  name  in  each  square  imder  subjects  taken 
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by  him.  These  long  slips  are  then  sent  to  every  teacher  who  has 
had  the  pupil  during  the  past  year  in  the  same  or  a  similar  subject. 
«  The  teacher  then  marks  i/  2,  or  3  in  the  square  opposite  the  pupil's 
name  and  in  the  colimin  belonging  to  his  subject  to  indicate  the 
group  in  which  the  teacher  thinks  the  pupil  should  be  placed.  The 
slips  are  then  returned  to  the  office.  Then  comes  the  most  difficult 
task  of  all,  viz.,  arranging  the  program  of  recitations  for  the  entire 
school,  giving  each  teacher  his  special  subject,  avoiding  confficts 
of  subjects,  and  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  confficts 
in  grouping  pupils  according  to  ability. 

r      It  is  important  to  note  that  pupils  are  divided  according  to 
ability,  by  subjects,  for  while  it  is  generally  true  that  pupils  who 

j  are  in  the  first  group  in  one  subject  are  in  the  first  group  in  most 
subjects,  it  does  not  always  follow;  e.g.,  a  pupil  may  be  in  the 
first  (honor)  group  in  Latin  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  third 
(lowest)  group  in  geometry  and  in  one  of  the  medimn  groups  in 
English.  A  pupil,  to  remain  in  an  honor  group  in  any  subject, 
must  maintain  a  mark  of  A  or  B,  though  he  may  be  required  to 
remain  in  an  honor  group  if  the  teacher  is  reasonably  certain  in  his 
judgment  that  the  pupil's  ability  is  commensurate  with  the  demands 
of  the  group.  When  the  circumstances  seem  to  justify  it,  however, 
a  pupil  may  be  put  "on  trial "  in  any  honor  group  in  which  he  hap- 
pens to  be;  if  he  should  fall  below  passing  in  any  subject  in  any 
group  it  is  with  the  understanding  that  he  may  be  demoted  from 
his  honor  group  if  he  is  not  able  to  pass  all  his  subjects  in  his 
respective  groups,  the  idea  being  that  it  is  better  for  the  pupil  to 
put  less  time  and  energy  on  the  one  subject  and  more  on  the  others 
with  the  hope  of  passing  in  some  group  in  all  subjects.  This 
arrangement  tends  to  prevent  overreaching  or  undue  concentration  >^  yv 
on  one  subject  at  the  expense  of  others  that  are  equally  important.         V 

Seventy  points  are  required  for  graduation  (a  point  is  equivalent 
to  one  prepared  recitation  per  week  for  40  weeks).  No  pupil  can 
continue  taking  over  23  points  a  year  imless  he  maintains  a  standing 
of  A  or  B  (80  per  cent,  or  better)  in  all  subjects.  Every  year  some 
pupils  are  graduated  who  have  completed  the  four-year  course 
in  three  years.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  sacrifice  quality  of  work 
for  variety  or  quantity. 
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THE  AIM  OF  THE  ARLINGTON  PLAN 

The  aim  of  the  Arlington  plan  is  to  meet  the  situation  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Monroe/  who  says: 

It  is  obviously  true  that  the  American  schools,  in  emphasizing  the  demo- 
cratic purpose,  have  minimized  the  selective  f imction  of  the  secondary  school.  / 
The  tendency  in  our  awn  schools  is  to  denote  more  attention  to  the  sub-normal  or 
to  the  mediocre  than  to  the  super-normal.    It  wotdd  be  entirely  possible  to  pre-  \ 
serve  both  the  democratic  and  the  selective  functions  of  the  secondary  school ' 
if  the  false  democracy  which  demands  uniform  treatment  for  all  were  replaced  f 
by  the  practice  of  differentiating  students  according  to  their  interests^  subject/ 
matter  according  to  its  social  significance  for  the  student  taking  it,  and  method^ 
according  to  the  individual  abilities  of  the  students. 

The  differentiation  of  the  courses  of  study  into  technical,  college, 
general,  commercial,  and  household  arts  courses  meets  the  demand 
for  differentiation  of  the  students  according  to  their  interests,  and 
of  the  subject-matter  according  to  its  social  significance  for  the 
student  taking  it.  This  is  a  common  practice  now  among  secondary 
schools.  It  is  the  third  factor  referred  to  by  Dr.  Monroe,  however, 
that  the  Arlington  plan  is  especially  designed  to  meet,  viz.,  thef 
differenUation  of  method  according  to  the  individual  abilities  of  the, 
students.  The  differentiation  in  method  is  perforce  accompanied 
by  some  differentiation  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  subject- 
matter  taught.  The  Arlington  plan,  therefore,  aims  to  provide  for  - 
tite  intellectual  wants  of  pupUs  according  to  their  ability. 

DISCUSSION  OP  THE  CLAIMS  MADE  FOR  THE  ARLINGTON  PLAN 

On  the  basis  of  six  years'  operation  of  the  plan  in  the  Arlington  • 
High  School,  together  with  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  grades  givei^ 
in  all  subjects  for  two  years  by  two-month  periods,  and  a  comparison 
of  the  grades  of  one  year  with  the  grades  of  the  same  year  in  a 
neighboring  high  school,  the  claims  for,  and  objections  against,  the 
plan  are  either  refuted  or  justified  as  follows: 

I.  //  stimulates  most  pupils  to  work. — ^The  stimulus  is  certainly 
present  for  the  first  groups  and  for  those  who  have  a  chance  of 
getting  into  the  first  groups;  it  is  active  among  those  in  the  lowest 
groups  who,  experiencing  a  sensation  of  progress,  are  encouraged 

'  P.  Monroe,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education^  p.  9.    Italics  not  in  the  original. 
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to  greater  effort.  There  are  some  in  the  middle  group,  however, 
who  seem  content  to  remain  where  they  are,  satisfied  with  the  mini- 
mmn  passing  mark  ami  lacking  the  necessary  ambition  either  to 
get  into  the  first  group  or  to  make  a  better  grade  in  the  middle 
group.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  latter  pupils  would  be  stimu- 
lated to  maximum  effort  under  any  other  system;  it  is  certain  that 
they  are  not  under  the  Arlington  plan.  The  sweeping  claim  that 
all  pupils  are  stimulated  to  greater  effort  is  not  justified  but  the 
claim  that  the  Arlington  plan  provides  an  added  stimulus  over  the 
traditional  method  of  grouping  pupils  has  been  unquestionably 
established. 

2.  The  temptation  to  teachers  to  concentrate  a  recitation  among  the 
brighter  pupils  of  the  class  is  removed. — ^To  a  certain  extent  this  is 
true.  The  extent  is  measured  by  the  homogeniety  of  the  group. 
It  would  not  be  a  virtue  of  the  plan  if  all  of  this  temptation  were 
removed,  for,  if  there  were  no  variation  in  mentality  among  the 
individuals  of  the  class,  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  brighter  pupils 
would  be  lost,  the  opportimity  for  developing  leaders  would  be 
practically  non-existent,  and  many  valuable  factors  of  teaching 
practice  would  be  handicapped.  The  matter  of  this  temptation 
to  have  the  brighter  pupils  do  all  the  reciting  lies  largely  with  the 
individual  teacher.  It  is  certainly  true  that  less  damage  is  done  by 
this  practice  imder  the  Arlington  plan  than  in  most  high  schools, 
because  the  recitations  of  the  brighter  pupils  of  a  group  are  prac- 
tically always  within  the  scope  of  the  ability  of  the  other  members 
of  the  group.  This  is  not  true  in  groups  where  the  variation  in 
ability  is  great.  It  would  then  be  more  justly  claimed  that  less 
damage  is  possible  by  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
concentrate  the  recitation  among  the  brighter  pupils  in  the  Arling- 
ton plan  where  the  differentiation  within  the  group  is  less,  than  in 
the  groups  where  the  differentiation  of  ability  is  greater. 

3.  The  net  amount  of  work  is  greater  than  under  other  plans. — ^The 
first  groups  do  more  than  the  work  required  for  promotion  and  the 
other  groups  do  as  much  as  is  required  for  promotion  or  graduation 
in  the  ten  high  schools  around  Boston  with  which  the  Ai^lington 
School  has  been  compared.  A  comparison  of  the  courses  of  study 
of  ten  large  high  schools  in  the  environs  of  Boston  with  the  Arlington 
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High  School  shows  that  the  Arlmgton  School  is  offering  about  the 
same  subjects  and  covering  as  much  of  them  as  the  others.  As  a 
matter  of  interest  it  was  noted  that  in  some  courses,  especially  the 
college  and  technical,  the  work  was  almost  identical  among  these 
schools.  As  over  50  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  Arlington 
High  School  go  to  college,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  part  of  the  work 
is  quite  definitely  detennined.  The  school  has  the  college  certi- 
ficate privilege  wherever  it  is  granted  in  New  England.  To  the 
extent  in  which  the  work  of  the  first  groups  is  more  than  that  of  the 
others  and  to  the  extent  in  which  elimination  and  failure  is  reduced 
(as  will  be  discussed  later)  may  be  measured  the  greater  amount  of 
work  accomplished  under  the  Arlington  plan. 

TABLE  I 
CoMPAsisoN  OF  Pupns  Y AILED  AMD  Eldonated  m  Seve&al  Gkoups  of  Sxtbjects 


English 

Latin 

Science 

History 

MMhe- 

Com- 
mercial 
Subjects 

German 

French 

Average 

Failed: 
Illinois  schools* 
Ariington 

Eliminated:! 
Illinois  schools* 
Arlm^on 

8.S 

5.2 

7.9 
7.8 

9  3 
49 

10.2 
90 

II. I 
SO 

12.6 
8.2 

2-3 

8.4 

II. 8 
12.6 

iS-3 
10.6 

13-4 
iS-7 

10.8 
8.7 

7.8 
S.6 

10. 1 
3.1 

6.1 

7.7 
".S 

10. 1 
S.a 

10.6 
II. 8 

Totals: 
Illinois  schools* 
Arlington 

16.4 
13  0 

19  5 
13  9 

\r- 

21. 1 
21.0 

28.7 
26.3 

20.4 
17.3 

17.9 
8.7 

13.2 
18.6 

20.7 
17.0 

*  School  EmUm,  XXI,  No.  6, 1913, 4x5. 

t  KUminatftrt  is  interpreted  to  mean  thote  who  left  school  or  dropped  a  subject  for  any  reason. 

4.  Fewer  failures  are  the  restdt  of  this  plan, — ^A  careful  search  of 
the  literature  avaflable  reveals  but  little  of  statistical  value.  Table 
I  represents  a  comparison  between  the  Arlington  High  School,  and 
a  group  of  high  schools  in  Illinois.  It  represents  those  who  failed 
and  those  who  were  eliminated  in  one  year. 

Apparently  the  figures  given  in  Table  I  show  that  the  total 
elimination  and  failure  is  less  under  the  Arlington  plan  than  under 
the  ordinary  plan.  The  elimination  is  apparently  greater  in  the 
Arlington  School  by  a  little  over  i  per  cent,  but  the  failures  are 
about  one-half  those  in  the  Illinois  schools.    The  low  number  of 
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faflures  in  Arlington  is  partly  accounted  for  by  a  rule  that  requires 
a  pupil  to  drop  a  subject  after  failing  in  it  four  consecutive  months. 
While  he  is  actually  a  failure,  he  is  counted  as  eliminated.  This 
would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  number  of  those  eliminated 
and  reduce  the  niunber  of  failures  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
relative  values  of  these  factors  as  between  the  two  sets  of  statistics 
is  not  very  significant,  but  the  total  failure  and  elimination  seems 
to  argue  in  favor  of  the  Arlington  plan. 

TABLE  II 

CoupAsisoN  OF  Pupn^  Fau^d  m  Paterson  and  Denver  High  Schools  with 
Pupils  Failed  and  EUminated  in  Arlington  High  School 


Paterson*  , 
Denvcrf  . . 
Arlington. 


English 


14.9 

13.8 
13.0 


Andent 
Lan- 
guage 


159 
16.5 
139 


Modem 
Lan- 
guage 


32.3 
15.1 


Histofy 


"S 
145 
21.0 


Mathe- 

FPatifff 


23.6 
21.4 
26.3 


Com- 
mercial 
Subjects 


12.4 
10. S 
17.3 


Science 


i3.8 
13.9 
132 


Avenge 


16. 1 
IS.6 
17.0 


*  lUptft  of  School  DopartmmUt  1914,  Patenon,  New  Jersey, 
t  RfP«rt  ef  School  Dtportmont,  1913,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Table  11  represents  the  total  elimination  and  failure  in  Arlington 
for  one  year,  in  percentages,  as  compared  with  the  failures  at  the 
end  of  a  year's  work  in  the  Paterson  and  Denver  high  schools,  in 
which  two  cities  no  mention  is  made  of  those  eliminated.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Arlington  h^  a  lower  total  percentage  failure  and 
elimination  than  either  of  these  cities  have  of  failure  alone,  in  four 
out  of  seven  groups  of  subjects.  In  the  total  average,  Arlington  is 
within  1 . 5  per  cent  of  Denver  and  i  per  cent  of  Paterson.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  normal  amount  of  those  eliminated 
would  raise  the  figures  for  Paterson  and  Denver  to  a  point  where 
the  comparison  would  be  very  favorable  for  Arlington.  As  far 
then  as  statistical  comparison  of  this  matter  is  possible,  the  indi- 
cations seem  to  be  that  the  Arlington  plan  tends  to  reduce  the  total 
failure  and  elimination. 

5.  The  raUo  of  improvement  in  this  plan  tends  to  be  greater  than 
in  other  methods  of  grouping. — ^The  data  on  this  point  are  taken  from 
a  study  of  the  Arlington  plan  made  by  Mr.  Richard  P.  Bonney  in 
191 5,  in  which  he  compared  a  neighboring  school  with  the  Arling- 
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ton  High  School,  making  his  comparison  chiefly  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  of  improvement  of  the  several  studies.  Referring  to 
the  Arlington  School,  he  says:  "The  average  ratio  of  improve- 
ment for  the  five  studies  on  the  differei^tiated  plan  was  0.91 
while  the  ratio  for  the  studies  not  under  this  plan  was  0.38. 
A  noticeable  difference  existed  within  the  school  in  favor  of  the 
studies  operated  on  the  Arlington  plan."  He  observed  a  similar 
though  not  so  great,  difference  between  the  same  groups  of  studies 
in  the  other  school  investigated,  in  which  none  were  on  the  Arlington 
plan.  Owing  to  the  many  factors  that  entered  into  this  study,  due 
chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  schools  and  a  different 
system  of  grading,  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  this  comparison  as 
final.  It  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Arlington  plan  was  better 
for  the  highest  and  lowest  groups,  but  not  so  good  as  the  laissez 
faire  method  for  the  middle  group.  The  claim  tha]t  the  ratio  of 
improvement  in  the  Arlington  plan  is  greater  than  in  other  plans 
has  yet  to  be  substantiated.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  can  be  proved 
conclusively,  as  so  many  factors  other  than  the  grouping  will  affect 
this  ratio. 

6.  The  possibilities  of  discovering  unusual  ability  of  pupils  for 
special  subjects  are  greatly  increased. — ^Under  the  Arlington  plan  it  is 
necessary  for  the  teachers  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  individual 
differences  and  characteristics  of  the  pupils,  because  they  must 
report  on  them  in  order  to  keep  the  groups  properly  distributed. 
Under  the  usual  laissez  faire  method  the  teachers  are  required  to 
give  no  definite  attention  to  these  matters,  and  it  is  left  to  the 
individual  teacher  to  discover  a  pupil's  special  tjualities  and  to 
encourage  them  at  his  own  initiative  outside  of  the  regular  school 
program.  Some  teachers  have  little  capacity  or  inclination  for  this 
"missionary  work,"  and  the  pupils  suffer  accordingly.  Under  the 
Arlington  plan  the  "missionary  work  "  becomes  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  organization,  and  the  teacher  who  would  not  find  it  possible 
to  consider  the  individual  variations  in  his  class  under  the  tradi- 
tional method  of  grouping  is  sufficiently  guided  and  stimulated  by 
the  administration  of  the  Arlington  plan,  not  only  to  aid  effi- 
ciently in  determining  the  capabilities  of  pupils,  but  finds  his  work 
%btened  by  the  better  organization  in  his  classes. 
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Under  this  same  heading  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pupils 
themselves  are  encouraged  to  self-analysis,  and  many  conferences 
are  held  between  teachers  and  students,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  help 
the  pupil  to  ''discover"  himself.  A  system  of  pupil  advisers  has 
been  developed  to  supplement  this  feature  of  the  plan.  The 
adviser,  the,  teacher  of  the  subject  in  which  the  pupil  is  to  be 
grouped,  the  pupil  himself,  and  often  the  pupil's  parents  are 
involved  in  the  process  of  grouping  the  pupil  according  to  his 
ability.  With  these  organized  attempts  to  ''discover"  him  it  is 
certain  that  the  opportunities  of  getting  definite,  reliable  results 
are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  chances  under  a  laissez  /aire  method. 
It  is  a  matter  of  a  definite  method  versus  no  method  at  all. 

It  has  been  objected  in  this  connection  that  the  pupils  are  not 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  on  their  own  abilities.  The  Arlingtoa 
plan  has  provided  means  for  directing  the  pupil's  judgment  and 
training  it  with  the  aid  of  his  teachers.  No  scheme  ever  developed 
will  prevent  pupils  from  passing  judgment  on  their  own  quali- 
fications. It  would  be  imfortunate  if  such  a  scheme  existed. 
Since  pupils  will  estimate  their  own  qualifications,  and  since  reliable 
knowledge  on  this  matter  is  essential  to  the  full  measure  of  success 
in  life,  it  may  be  argued  that  a  plan  that  encourages  introspection 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  and  attempts  to  guide  them  in  the  exercise 
of  this  function  is  more  nearly  meeting  the  demands  of  a  well- 
rounded  training  than  any  scheme  which  omits  it. 

7.  //  sUmulates  an  increase  of  interest  in  the  school  on  the  pari 
of  parents,  friends,  and  pupils. — ^The  attention  given  to  the  analysis 
of  the  capabilities  of  pupils  in  Arlington  has  had  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  parents  of  the  pupils  and  other  citizens  of  the  town  in  close 
touch  with  the  school.  Parents  know  that  their  children  are  being 
grouped  on  a  basis  of  ability,  and  the  majority  of  parents  are 
co-operating  with  the  school  and  accepting  the  judgment  of  the 
school,  with  gratitude.  A  small  but  negligible  nimiber  have  felt 
wronged  when  their  children  were  classified  with  the  lowest 
groups.  Whether  the  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  is  sympa- 
thetic or  not,  the  essential  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  interest  is 
aroused.  After  one  or  two  conferences  unsympathetic  interest 
usually  disappears. 
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The  dtizens  of  the  town,  particularly  employers  of  young  people, 
have  come  to  regard  the  school  as  a  place  where  they  can  get  exact 
and  reliable  information  concerning  prospective  employees.  This 
is,  of  course,  true  of  most  secondary  schools  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
it  has  developed  rapidly  in  Arlington  under  the  present  grouping 
system.  The  process  of  getting  the  information  necessary  for 
grouping  pupils  has  brought  out  many  other  facts  of  value^<x>n- 
ceming  the  pupils  and  has  led  to  a  special  form  of  permanent 
record  card  which  not  only  contains  the  attendance  and  scholarship 
records,  but  makes  a  yearly  memorandum  of  the  pupils'  honesty, 
neatness,  punctuality,  reliability,  bent,  future  plans,  home  condi- 
tions, special  interests,  health,  and  miscellaneous  data.  This 
record  is  made  out  yearly  by  the  pupils'  adviser,  with  the  aid  of 
other  teachers.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Arlington  plan  tends  to  ^ 
make  the  school  office  a  clearing-house  for  all  infonnation  that  will 
lead  to  the  most  reliable  analysis,  instruction,  and  placement  of 
each  of  its  pupils. 

8.  The  iniUaHve  of  pupils  is  increased. — ^In  addition  to  the  _ 
stimulus  to  work  as  discussed  in  subhead  i  of  this  section,  there  is 
developed  an  increase  in  initiative  in  the  lowest  groups  that  is  of  .' 
inestimable  value,  particularly  to  the  pupils  who  are  lowest  in 
ability.  Pupils  who  find  it  embarrassing,  if  not  impossible,  to 
redte  in  a  middle  or  high  group,  feel  little  or  no  discomfort  in 
reciting  in  a  group  where  they  realize  that  the  danger  of  ridicule 
(real  or  imagined),  because  of  the  superior  knowledge  of  other 
members  of  the  class,  is  eliminated.  Children  of  secondary-school 
age  are  supersensitive  to  ridicule,  and  many  a  pupil  has  been  seri- 
ously handicapped  because  of  untimely  criticism  by  a  teacher  or, 
what  may  be  even  more  effective,  the  thoughtless  ridicule  of  a 
classmate.  In  all  the  groups  under  the  Arlington  plan  there  seems 
to  be  a  freedom  of  student  participation  in  the  exercises  of  the  class- 
room, which,  while  it  may  not  have  been  directly  the  result  of  the 
Arlington  plan  alone,  at  least  is  encouraged  and  developed  by  it. 

9.  The  percentage  of  elimination  is  reduced. — ^According  to  the  '^ 
statistics  on  p.  32,  it  would  appear  that  Arlington  compared 
unfavorably  with  other  secondary  schools  in  the  matter  of  elimina- 
tion.   It  was  explained  that  a  special  rule,  peculiar  to  Arlington, 
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would  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  eliminations  by  subjects. 
The  fact  that  a  failure  for  four  consecutive  months  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  a  pupil  to  drop  a  subject  means  a  large  percentage  of  sub- 
ject elimination.  Table  III  presents  the  percentages  of  elimination 
(those  who  left  school  for  any  cause)  for  each  class  in  the  Arlington 
High  School  since  the  class  that  entered  in  1903  and  graduated  in 
1907.  The  table  is  arranged  in  groups  of  three  years  each.  The 
first  three  years  represent  the  rate  of  elimination  before  the  present 
grouping  plan  was  adopted.  The  other  three-year  groups  show 
the  rates  of  elimination  and  graduation  since  the  plan  has  been  in 

TABLE  in 
Pescbntage  of  Gkaduation  and  Elimination  in  Arlington  High  School 


When 
Entend 


When 
GnduAted 


Number 


Number 
Gnduating 


Peroentase 
Graduated 


Percentage 


Three-Year  Period 


1905 
1904 
1905 

1906 
1907 
1908 

1909 
X910 
1911 


1907 
1908 
1909 


1910 
191 1 

191 3 


I913 
I914 

I9IS 


65 
73 

83 

86 
"5 


113 

"4 
I7S 


16 


35 
47 
60 


68 
78 
90 


34.6 
40.3 
34  7 


42.9 
54-3 
53.1 


60.7 
68.4 
51.4 


75.4 
59.7 
65.3 


57.1 
45.7 
46.9 


39  3 
31.6 
48.6 


I  Percentage 
graduated,  33.5 
Percentage 
eUminated,  66.5 

I  Percentage 

I    graduated,  50. 5 

[Percentage 

I     eUminated,  49.5 

[Percentage 

I    graduated,  58.8 

[Percentage 

I     eliminated,  41 . 2 


force.  A  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  each  class  to  remain 
and  graduate,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  percentages 
eliminated  characterize  the  figures.  In  the  three  years  immediately  ^ 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Arlington  plan,  a  variation  in  the 
ratio  of  the  percentage  is  noticeable.  No  explanation  for  this  is 
available.  Since  1910,  however,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  . 
in  the  percentage  graduating,  with  two  exceptions — ^a  decrease  of 
1 . 2  per  cent  in  1912  and  of  17  per  cent  in  1915.  There  seems  to  be 
no  explanation  for  the  drop  in  191 5,  except  that  the  class  con- 
tained an  unusual  number  of  poor-quality  students  who  were  near 
the  dropping-out  line,  and  diuing  its  third  and  fourth  years  was 
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greatly  handicapped  by  an  overcrowded  school  and  by  a  two- 
session  plan  which  divided  the  school  day  to  accommodate  the 
entire  qirolment. 

Table  IV  presents  a  comparison  which  seems  to  argue  that  the 
Arlington  plan  does  tend  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  elimination. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  way  to  explain  the  decrease  in  elimina- 
tion in  Arlington  since  the  plan  was  adopted.  Indeed,  there  seem 
to  be  some  reasons  why  the  trend  should  be  in  the  other  direction. 
During  the  past  few  years  the  town  has  grown  from  a  wealthy, 
steady,  independent,  conservative  town  of  few  changes,  to  a  Boston 
suburb  influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  metropolitan  district, 

TABLE  IV 

Pescxntages  of  Pufh^  of  Entering  Classes  Eldonated  and  Graduated  in 
Regular  Four-YearHigh-School  Course,  according  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndiks, 
Dr.  L.  p.  Ayrss,  and  Dr.  G.  D.  Strayer,  Compared  with  Arlington  during 
THE  Three  Years  Before,  and  Six  Years  Following,  the  Adoption  of  the 
" Arlington  Plan" 


DnmBUTXON  or  PDnu  nr  RBciTAnoii  Gioups 

Dbtubution  in  Clascti 

AooMDiifo  TO  Ability 

Of  Pupils 

Thondike 

Ayns 

Stnyer 

Arlingtoa 
1907-9 

AzUngton 
19X0-X1 

AriingtoD 
19x2-15 

FJiminated.. 
Gimduated . . 

70.0 
30.0 

75.0 
25.0 

67.0 
33.0 

66.5 
33  S 

49  5 

50.  s 

41.2 
58.8 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

subject  to  many  residence  changes  accompanied  by  an  influx' of 
people  of  moderate  means  who  are  just  able  to  send  their  children 
to  high  school,  among  whom  the  percentage  of  elimination  would 
tend  to  be  high. 

Until  the  current  year  the  program  has  been  enriched  only  with 
the  commercial  coiirse  to  appeal  to  any  special  aptitudes  or  interests 
of  the  pupils  or  to  those  who  see  a  vocational  opportimity  in  the  high 
school.  The  influx  of  new  residents  has  added  to  the  enrolment,  to 
a  certain  extent,  after  the  first  school  year,  but  not  enough  to  affect 
the  relative  values  of  the  above  percentages. 

The  figiires  presented  by  Thomdike,  Strayer,  and  Ayres  are 
estimates  based  on  a  wide  field  of  observation  covering  many  high 
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schools^  and  represent  what  may  be  called  an  average  condition. 
Evidently  the  situation  in  Arlington  six  years  ago  was  about 
the  average,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
change,  elimination  dropping  from  66. 5  for  the  three  years  1907-9 
to  41 . 2  per  cent  for  the  three  years  1913-15,  and  graduation  showing 
a  corresponding  increase.  While  undoubtedly  many  factors  that 
are  undeterminable  at  the  present  time  are  more  or  less  responsible 
for  this  change,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  figures 
presented  from  the  other  sources,  that  the  plan  of  grouping  pupils 
according  to  ability  has  had  its  influence. 

DISCUSSION   OF   THE   OBJECTIONS   MADE   AGAINST   THE   ARLINGTON 

PLAN* 

1.  There  is  danger  of  overreaching  in  the  crowding  of  bright 
pupils, — ^This  objection  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  It  is  hardly 
adaptable  to  statistical  verification  or  denial,  but  the  report  of 
Mr.  Fred  C.  Mitchell,  who  introduced  the  plan  at  the  Arlington 
High  School  and  continued  it  there  for  six  years,  is  to  the  effect 
that  this  overreaching  of  pupils,  or  the  attempting  to  do  more  than 
they  are  able,  is  no  more  of  a  danger  under  this  plan  than  under 
any  other,  provided  there  is  reasonable  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  that  the  school  is  reasonably  solicitous  concern- 
ing the  mental  hygiene  of  its  students.  That  additional  stimulus 
is  given  to  the  ambition  of  the  pupils  is  evident,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  few  already  ambitious  the  extra  stimulus  probably  would  result 
in  overreaching  if  there  were  no  teachers  effectively  to  guide  the 
ambitious.  It  has  been  my  own  observation  in  Arlington  that, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  officially,  and 
more  or  less  constantly,  directed  to  the  matter  of  the  pupils'  ability, 
the  matter  of  the  pupil  working  within  his  limits  receives  more  and 
better  attention  than  it  otherwise  would  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  average  teacher. 

2.  There  is  danger  of  reducing  the  work  of  the  lowest  division  to  a 
point  where  progress  is  too  slow  and  stagnation  sets  in. — ^This  is  a 

*  These  objections  weie  raised  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts  High  School 
Masters'  Club  at  a  meeting  in  Boston^  Massachusetts,  where  the  Arlington  plan  was 
presented  for  discussion  by  Mr.  Fred  C.  MitchelL 
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matter  the  control  of  which  is  not  inherently  bound  up  in  the  Arling- 
ton plan,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  administrative  efficiency  such  as 
it  would  be  in  any  system.  If  a  group  were  so  slow  as  not  to  be 
able  to  do  the  work  required  by  the  course  of  study  when  separated 
in  smaller  groups  and  instructed  by  a  method  more  nearly  fitted 
to  their  needs  than  they  would  be  in  the  usual  secondary-school 
group,  then  it  is  obviously  true  that  the  pupils  are  attempting  work 
that  is  clearly  beyond  them,  and  they  would  have  to  do  as  pupils 
do  who  fail  under  other  dromistances.  The  Arlington  plan  does 
not  permit  any  group  to  do  work  of  a  quality  or  quantity  less  than  *^ 
that  required  as  the  standard  for  the  school.  Those  in  the  third 
group  in  any  subject  must  do  as  well  in  order  to  pass  as  those  in  the 
middle  group,  but  not  as  well  as  those  in  the  first  group.  The 
difference  between  the  middle  and  the  lowest  group  lies  in  the  ' 
difference  of  the  method  of  instruction  and  in  the  size  of  the  class. 
Under  these  favorable  conditions  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  slower 
piq)ils,  most  of  them  are  enabled  to  reach  the  standard  required 
for  passing.  Stagnation  is  less  possible  in  the  Arlington  plan  than' 
in  the  usual  distribution  of  pupils  because  the  work  is  less  often  so 
far  beyond  a  pupil  that  progress  is  impossible. 

3.  DuU  pupils  are  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  contact  with  keener 
ndnds. — ^If  the  groups  were  absolutely  homogeneous,  this  would 
be  a  justifiable  criticism,  but  they  are  not  They  are  less  hetero- 
geneous than  high-school  classes  usually  are,  but  they  are  not  so 
homogeneous  that  there  are  no  individual  differences  within  the 
group.  There  are  always  those  at  the  top  and  those  at  the  bottom 
of  the  groups,  no  matter  how  homogeneous  they  become.  It  has 
been  my  observation  that  under  the  Arlington  plan  there  is  an 
added  stimulus  to  that  afforded  by  the  presence  of  the  keener 
intellects  within  the  groups,  viz.,  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
chance  to  make  a  place  in  a  higher  group. 

4.  Frequent  transfers  disturb  the  organization  of  the  school. — ^This 
would  be  true  if  the  transfers  were  frequent,  but  it  is  found  that    . 
once  the  plan  has  been  thoroughly  established,  frequent  transfers  « 
are  not  necessary.    The  organization  of  the  school  is  disturbed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  two-month  period  when  most  of  the  transfers 
occur,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  increased  effectiveness 
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of  the  organization  after  the  transfers  are  arranged  justifies  the 
disturbance  while  they  are  being  made.  Occasional  changes  are 
made  throughout  the  year,  but  not  enough  to  cause  any  disturbance 
noticeable  in  the  organization  of  the  school.  A  careful  grouping 
at  the  start  assures  a  fairly  constant  distribution.  Pupils  do  not 
change  much  in  ability,  though  our  judgment  of  their  ability  is 
not  always  accurate.  It  is  usually  a  mistake  in  judging  a  pupil's 
ability  that  makes  a  change  from  one  group  to  another  necessary. 
Pupils  rarely,  if  ever,  change  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  group  because 
of  a  real  change  in  ability,  but  they  often  change  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  group  apparently  because  of  a  change  in  ability,  but  probably 
because  of  a  change  in  ambition  or  effort.  " 

5.  Transfers  to  lower  groups  tend  to  discoura,ge  those  transferred. — 
This  objection  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  my  observation. 
Pupils  who  have  been  transferred  to  lower  groups  have  shown  dis- 
couragement and  disappointment  when  changed.  Usually  this 
discouragement  has  been  but  temporary,  and  has  been  easily  dis- 
sipated by  an  explanation  of  the  advantages  of  working  in  a  group 
within  one's  limitations.  It  is  my  own  conviction  that  the  dis- 
couragement occasioned  by  these  transfers  is  less  damaging  than 
the  discouragement  which  accompanies  the  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  a  pupil  that  he  is  in  a  group  that  is  doing  work  beyond  his  powers 
and  which  is  progressing  at  a  rate  faster  than  he  can  go.  The 
element  of  discouragement  to  the  conscientious,  but  incapable, 
student  is  present  in  any  system  of  promotion  or  grading.  The 
total  amount  of  discouragement,  if  it  is  to  be  measured  by  failure 
and  elimination,  is  less  in  the  Arlington  plan  than  in  the  plans  of 
grouping  that  are  in  common  use. 

6.  Pupils  in  lower  groups  tend  to  underestimate  themsdves. — ^This 
tendency  has  not  yet  become  apparent  in  the  Arlington  High 
School.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine.  Little  is  known  of 
just  what  the  average  high  school  pupil  does  think  of  himself.  It 
has  been  said  waggishly,  but  with  a  tendency  to  truth  which  seems 
to  be  self-evident,  that  "you  can  always  tell  a  high-school  pupil — 
but  you  can't  tell  him  much."  Possibly  any  influence  that  encour- 
ages pupils  to  underestimate  themselves  may  be  desirable.  This 
much,  however,  has  been  observed  at  the  Arlington  High  School, 
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that  piq>il8  in  the  lower  groups  apparently  have  a  more  nearly 
exact  estimate  of  themselves  than  pupils  in  the  other  groups. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  overestimation  in  the  upper  groups  rather 
than  a  tendency  to  underestimation  in  the  lower  classes.  This  is 
the  real  criticism,  if  any  of  this  character  is  vaUd.  I  consider  it 
unimportant,  however;  it  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  youth  and  has 
been  observed  even  in  Sophomores  at  college. 

7.  //  establishes  a  ^^casU^*  system  which  is  undemocraUc. — ^As  a 
matter  of  fact,  pupils  do  not  select  their  friends  on  a  basis  of  scholar-  ' 
shqp.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  Arlington  High  School  that  the 
pupik  of  any  one  group  have  any  different  feelings  toward  the 
piq>ils  of  other  groups  than  they  have  among  themselves.  The 
incidental  associations  in  the  classrooms  naturally  contribute  their 
share  toward  the  making  of  friendships,  and  in  so  far  as  these  asso- 
ciations are  the  result  of  the  plan  of  grouping,  the  plan  is  req)on- 
stble.  Pupils  are  likely  to  make  their  friends  among  those  who  are 
congenial  among  their  classmates.  As  their  classmates  are  selected 
by  a  standard  of  ability,  it  is  true  that  the  friendship  groups  imder 
the  Arlington  plan  would  tend  to  show  a  uniformity  as  to  mental 
ability,  just  as  in  other  sjrstems  they  would  tend  to  show  a  uniform- 
ity based  on  the  particular  method  of  selection.  The  ''extra 
curricula"  activities  of  the  school,  however,  are  fully  as  varied  as 
those  in  the  average  large  high  school,  and  in  all  the  student  elec- 
tions there  has  never  appeared  any  evidence  of  the  influence  of  any 
particular  scholarship  group.  The  leaders  in  scholarship  are  not 
always  the  leaders  in  student  life.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  revealed 
by  the  necessity  of  a  rule  which  requires  the  faculty  approval  of  all 
elections  made  by  the  students  in  all  student  activities.  This 
rule  was  found  necessary  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  pupils  to 
elect  popular,  but  otherwise  incompetent,  pupils  to  positions  of 
re^nsibility  in  student  activities. 

8.  The  groups  are  so  homogeneous  thai  leaders  in  them  are  not 
developed. — ^This  objection  is  adequately  refuted  by  the  conditions 
in  the  Arlington  High  School.  The  homogeneity  of  the  group  as 
to  mental  ability  is  a  saf^uard  against  the  dangers  of  leadership 
too  highly  developed,  in  which  the  leaders  get  so  far  beyond  the 
rest  of  the  class  that  all  hope  of  ever  doing  as  well  as  the  leaders  is 
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lost.  This  danger  is  minimized  under  the  Arlington  plan,  and  the 
hope  of  catching  the  leaders  is  always  a  stimulus  to  other  members 
of  the  group.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  select  a  group  of 
about  twenty  pupils  so  homogeneous  that  there  would  not  be  some 
individuals  in  it  who  would  stand  out  as  the  head  of  the  group  in 
mental  ability.  As  shown  under  subhead  2,  p.  30,  the  stimulus 
afforded  by  the  greater  homogeneity  of  these  'groups  develops 
rather  than  retards  the  factors  that  stimulate  leadership  and  keep 
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DiAOSAics  z  AND  2.— Gii^lis  8howing  the  relative  percentages  of  A\  B%  Cs, 
I/s,  and  E*s  in  different  groups  in  French  and  algebra. 

Note.— A  is  the  highest  mark  in  scholarship,  E  the  lowest. 

the  process  active.  The  graphs  accompanying  this  section  indi- 
cate, not  only  suflBident  heterogeneity  within  the  group,  but  also 
the  possibilities  of  active  competition  for  leadership.  The  graphs 
represent  the  actual  distribution  in  the  three  groups  in  algebra  and. 
French,  based  on  the  grades  received  during  the  report  period  of 
Januaiy  to  February,  1916,  The  distribution  presented  is  typical 
of  the  situation  in  all  subjects  where  grouping  according  to  mental 
ability  is  practiced. 
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9.  It  is  expensive  because  of  the  increased  number  of  teachers 
needed.— The  matter  of  expense  is  a  relative  factor,  and  if  extra 
teachers  were  needed,  the  increased  efficiency,  the  low  percentage 
of  Mures,  and  the  low  percentage  of  elimination  would  serve  to 
show  that  probably  the  net  cost  per  imit  was  less  than  under  the 
traditional  plans  of  grouping.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no 
increase  in  teachers  has  been  found  to  be  necessaiy  for  this  plan  in 
the  Arlington  High  School,  which  has  an  enrolment  of  about  670 
piq>ils.  There  are  25  regular  teachers  on  the  staff  which  makes  a 
teacher-pupil  ratio  of  i  to  26.  The  program  of  studies  is  reasonably 
diversified,  embracing  the  following  subjects:  English,  4  years; 
Latin,  4  years;  French,  3  years;  German,  3  years;  algebra,  2 
years;  geometry  (plane),  i  year;  geometry  (solid),  i  year;  history 
(American,  ancient,  English,  Roman,  Greek,  modern),  each,  i 
year;  i^ysics,  i  year;  chemistry,  i  year;  biology,  i  year;  physical 
geography,  i  year;  typewriting,  3  years;  stenography,  3  years; 
conrnxerdal  law,  i  year;  commercial  geography,  i  year;  com- 
mercial arithmetic  and  penmanship,  i  year;  economics,  i  year; 
bookkeq>ing,  2  years;  drawing  (freehand),  4  years;  drawing 
(mechanical),  2  years;  manual  training,  4  years;  music,  4  years; 
and  pl^sical  training,  4  years.  The  distribution  of  pupils  among 
the  classes  by  subjects  is  as  follows: 

There  are  8  subjects  in  which  the  dasses  contain  13  to  19  pupils 

«         «9«««««  •        20t024       " 

«       «7«««««  «       25  to  29     « 

mu^uuttuu  «         30  to  34* 

There  is  evident^  no  support  for  the  contention  that  the  classes  are 
demanding  the  services  of  extra  teachers  or  that  they  are  too  small 
in  size  to  be  economical;  further,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  inherent 
in  the  Arlington  plan  that  would  increase  either  the  net  or  the  gross 
cost  of  tjeaching  or  administration. 

ID.  //  is  impossible  to  develop  the  program  completely  because  of 
conflicts, — ^It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  anyone  to  say  what 
is  or  what  is  not  possible  with  a  high-school  program.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  with  them  realize  how  intricate  and  yet  how 
dastic  they  may  be.    Mr.  Fred  C.  Mitchell,  dxuing  the  sixth  year 
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the  plan  was  in  operation  while  he  was  princq>al  of  the  Arlington 
lligh  School,  was  able  to  place  all  the  pupils  in  the  groups  where 
thQT  belonged  in  all  subjects  operating  under  his  plan,  except  in 
29  instances.  As  there  were  580  pupils  in  the  school  at  that  time, 
and  only  29  of  them  were  not  in  their  proper  groups,  it  would  seem 
that  the  plan  was  in  full  operation  with  the  ezcq>tion  of  5  per  cent 
My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  percentage  of  conflicts 
could  be  lowered  but  little  in  any  system  of  selection.  This  small 
number  of  pupils  not  in  their  proper  groups  was  provided  for  in 
such  groups  as  their  programs  would  permit,  the  teacher  giving 
them  some  extra  individual  attention.  Since  September,  1915, 
all  the  changes  required  were  made  but  about  16  per  cent.  This 
large  difference  is  accounted  for  by  the  moving  of  the  school  into  a 
new  building,  an  unexpected  increase  in  the  enrolment,  the  intro- 
duction of  two  new  courses  requiring  double  periods,  a  change  in 
the  prindpalship,  and  the  fact  that  the  program  had  to  be  made 
out  by  one  who  was  unfamih'ar  with  the  pupils.  When  the  program 
for  the  next  year  is  made  out,  much  data  will  be  available  that  will 
make  it  possible  to  prepare  a  more  elastic  program. 

Under  the  head  of  the  program  difficulties  comes  the  following 
contingency  which  must  be  provided  for  by  special  arrangement 
In  second-year  German  there  may  be  50  pupils,  enoiigh  for  three 
groups.  When  these  pupils  come  to  third-year  German  the  follow- 
ing year,  enough  may  have  dropped  out  to  leave  about  36  or  40 
pupils,  still  enoiigh  for  two  groups  or  possibly  three.  When  they 
come  to  fourth-year  German  in  the  next  year  there  may  be  but  24 
to  28  in  the  class,  enough  for  one  large  group,  but  too  few  to  be 
divided  into  two  or  three  groups,  especially  when  20  of  them  may 
belong  to  the  first  group.  It  is  then  impossible  to  apply  the 
segr^ated  grouping-system  absolutely,  and  the  pupils  must  be 
handled  as  one  class  of  two  groups,  giving  the  better  group  more 
to  do  in  proportion  to  the  less  efficient.  A  resourceful  teacher  will 
be  able  to  meet  such  a  situation  and  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
plan  successfully.  This  variation  of  the  plan  is  in  operation  in  three 
classes  in  Arlington. 

When  the  plan  of  grouping  pupils  according  to  ability  is  first 
put  into  operation  in  a  school  that  has  used  another  system  of 
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grocqxingy  the  program  difficulties  are  colossal,  and  I  am  prq>ared 
to  say  that  there  is  Uttle  prospect  of  getting  more  than  70  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  into  the  divisions  where  th^  belong.  Under 
any  plan  of  grouping  it  is  difficult  enough  to  avoid  confficts  and 
keq>  the  classes  of  nearly  uniform  size;  when  you  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties already  existing  the  additional  ones  experienced  in  making 
it  necessary  to  put  pupils  in  certain  groups,  the  difficulties  are 
greatly  increased.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  after  the 
plan  has  been  in  use  for  two  or  three  years  the  program  cannot 
be  worked  out,  though  I  am  certain  it  mil  have  to  be  compromised 
for  a  time  until  some  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  have  been  met 
and  solved,  which  can  be  done  only  by  actually  putting  it  into 
(q>eration  as  far  as  is  possible. 

II.  Teachers  cantMi  dijferenUaU  the  work  k)  meet  the  requirement 
of  the  several  groups. — ^This  criticism  is  not  supported  either  by  my 
experience  or  by  that  of  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  aim  of  the  teacher  is 
always  to  carry  the  groiqp  along  as  fast  as  it  can  go.  The  amoimt 
and  quality  of  the  work  is  determined  by  the  group  and  the  teacher. 
Groups  rated  as  equal  are  certain  to  differ  more  or  less,  and  no  two 
teachers  will  handle  the  same  groups  with  the  same  method.  It 
is  impossible  to  plan  the  course  of  study  within  such  narrow  limits 
as  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  accomplished  by  each  group.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  the  minimum  for  passing,  and  say 
that  the  first  groups  will  go  as  far  beyond  it  as  they  are  able  and 
the  others  must  at  least  complete  it  in  order  to  earn  promotion,  the 
difference  in  the  groups  being  indicated  by  the  difference  in  methods 
required  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard,  the  slowest  groups 
woiiung  in  classes  of  smaller  numbers. 

Any  teacher  who  is  qualified  at  all  to  teach  in  a  secondary  school 
should  be  able  to  determine  the  caliber  of  the  group  he  is  teaching 
and  govern  his  methods  accordingly.  Under  any  system  of  group- 
ing there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  groups.  The  law 
of  chance  will  sometimes  put  a  large  majority  of  bright  or  dull 
pupils  in  one  group.  Every  teacher  of  experience  knows  to  how 
great  an  extent  classes  differ  and  how  they  have  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  and  the  government  of  the  classes  to  meet 
the  difference.    In  the  Arlington  plan  this  difference  in  groups  is 
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in  part  controlled,  and  more  than  usual  attention  is  given  to  the 
matter  of  the  method  of  instruction  for  the  various  groups. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  There  is  no  more  danger  of  overreaching  on  the  part  of  pupils 
in  the  Arlington  plan  than  in  any  other. 

2.  The  danger  of  stagnation  in  the  lowest  groups  is  not  inherent 
in  the  plan. 

3.  Dull  pupils  are  not  deprived  of  the  contact  with  keener 
minds,  but  find  the  contact  more  stimulating  under  the  Arlington 
plan,  as  there  is  less  difference  between  the  brightest  and  dullest 
of  a  group  than  there  would  be  in  a  chance  distribution. 

4.  The  transfers  of  pupils  during  the  school  year  are  a  source 
of  disturbance  to  the  school,  but  the  advantages  to  be  gained  justify 
the  inconvenience. 

5.  There  is  no  tendency  to  discouragement  on  the  part  of  pupils 
transferred  to  lower  groups  that  is  serious  or  permanent. 

6.  Pupils  in  lower  groups  are  not  inclined  to  underestimate 
themselves. 

7.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  tends  to  establish  a  '^caste'' 
system  among  the  pupils. 

8.  The  groups  are  not  so  homogeneous  that  leaders  are  not 
developed.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  competition  for 
leadership,  the  chances  of  leadership  are  now  more  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  the  leaders  have  no  chance  of  beconung  arrogant, 
because  there  is  so  little  difference  between  them  and  their  class- 
mates. 

9.  As  the  plan  has  operated  in  Arlington,  there  is  no  increase 
of  expense  due  to  a  demand  for  extra  teachers. 

10.  It  is  not  impossible  to  put  the  plan  on  a  working  basis 
because  of  program  conflicts,  though  it  is  difficult  the  first  year  or 
two.  Some  conflicts  are  inevitable,  as  in  any  program.  The 
larger  the  school,  however,  the  less  the  difficulty.  Any  part  of 
the  plan  in  operation  is  a  gain  over  the  laissezfaire  method.  It  is 
best  put  into  operation  by  beginning  with  certain  subjects,  one  or 
two  at  a  time;  e.g.,  mathematics  and  modem  languages. 
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II.  There  is  a  problem  in  the  differentiation  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  different  groups.    Teachers  of  the  most  efficient 
kind  are  necessaiy  for  the  success  of  the  Arlington  plan. 
\      12.  The  plan  does  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  pupils,  resulting  in 
more  intensive  work  than  under  another  plan. 

13.  The  homogeneity  of  the  group  results  in  a  great  saving  of 
lost  motion  in  the  teaching,  most,  or  all,  of  the  instruction  being 
within  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  of  the  group.  It  also  tends  to 
remove  the  temptation  to  concentrate  the  recitation  among  the 
brightest  pupils  in  a  class. 

14.  Fewer  failures  are  the  result  of  the  Arlington  plan. 

15.  The  percentage  of  elimination  is  reduced  by  the  Arlington, 
plan. 

16.  Pupils  improve  at  a  more  rapid  rate  under  the  Arlington 
plan. 

17.  The  opportunities  for  discovering  special  abilities  of  pupils 
are  increased. 

18.  The  Arlington  plan  tends  to  bring  parents  into  closer  touch 
with  the  administrative  office  of  the  school. 

19.  The  initiative  of  pupils,  especially  in  the  lowest  groups,  is 
increased.  1 

20.  No  matter  how  homogeneous  as  to  ability  we  nmke  a  group 
of  secondary-school  pupils,  there  will  be  enou^  variation  within 
the  group  to  meet  all  the  demands  claimed  for  group  instruction. 
The  more  homogeneous  we  are  able  to  make  the  groups,  the  greater 
is  the  efficiency  possible  in  the  instruction.  As  far  as  these  factors 
gp  the  Arlington  plan  is  commendable.  Its  chief  weakness  lies 
in  its  mechanical  difficulties,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  degree.  A 
complete  program  for  every  pupil  with  the  plan  working  in  every 
subject  is,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  an  impossibility. 

21.  The  extent  to  which  this  plan  can  be  developed  in  any 
school  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  school,  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio,  the  variety  of  subjects  offered,  the  number  of  classrooms,  the 
length  of  time  the  plan  has  beenin  use,  the  ingenuity  of  the  maker 
of  the  daily  program,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers. 
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The  Chicago  Dinner 

Former  students  and  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago  who 
expect  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in 
Kansas  City  in  February  are  reminded  of  the  annual  dinner  which  is 
held  at  this  meeting.  The  dinner  will  be  given  at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  February  27,  at  six  o'clock.  Tlie  price  will 
be  $1 .50  per  plate.  Tickets  can  be  secured  in  advance  by  writing  to 
Dean  W.  S.  Gray  at  the  School  of  Education,  or  tickets  will  be  siq>plied 
at  the  time  of  the  dinner  to  all  who  have  signified  by  Tuesday  morning 
their  intention  of  being  present. 


Editorial  Announcement 

The  field  of  secondary  education  is  expanding.  No  one  who  is 
interested  in  the  problems  of  high-school  education  can  escape  contact 
with  the  work  of  die  upper  grades.  Furthermore,  the  methods  of  scien- 
tific study  of  school  problems  recognize  no  sharp  division  between  lower 
schools  and  higher  schools.  The  high-school  teacher  is  driven  accord- 
ingly to  take  into  account  all  the  scientific  studies  made  by  workers  in 
the  elementary  field.  Indeed,  so  much  more  rapid  has  been  the  progress 
of  standardization  and  measurement  in  elementary  subjects  than  in 
high-school  subjects  that  those  who  would  perfect  scientific  tests  are 
offered  better  examples  in  the  elementary  field  than  they  can  find  in  the 
secondary  field. 

This  abstract  introduction  is  the  preface  to  the  editorial  announce- 
ment that  the  School  Review  has  entered  into  a  closer  affiliation  than  ever 
before  with  the  EkmerUary  School  Journal.  The  closer  union  will  not 
carry  the  School  Review  out  of  its  own  proper  field,  which  is  the  discussion 
of  high-school  problems,  but  the  Review  will  aim  to  co-ordinate  its  work 
more  fully  with  that  of  the  other  journal. 

The  combination  is  undertaken  with  a  view,  first,  to  insuring  a  more 
complete  review  of  the  literature  of  education.  There  will  be  in  both 
journals  more  space  devoted  to  summaries  and  reviews.    It  is  hoped 
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that  no  significant  material  will  escape  adequate  notice.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  reviews,  articles  will  be  published  from  time  to  time  summariz- 
ing the  writings  in  particular  departments. 

Secondly,  by  uniting  the  forces  of  the  two  journals  the  news  notes 
and  editorial  oonunents  will  be  made  to  siq>plement  each  other.  The 
Renew  will  continue  to  give  first  place  to  news  rq;arding  the  high  schooL 
It  will  come  out,  as  before,  on  the  first  of  the  month.  The  Elemenlary 
School  JowrwA  will  come  out  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  and  will  carry 
on  the  same  general  line  of  conunent  on  educational  movements,  stress- 
ing, however,  the  doings  of  elementary  schoob. 

Thirdly,  the  journals  unite  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  certain 
monographs  or  longer  publicaticms  ^^diich  are  too  bulky  for  the  journals 
themselves. 

It  was  originally  planned  that  these  changes  shotdd  be  accompanied 
by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  pages  published  in  each  issue 
of  the  journals.    The  £feifiefi/afy5cfoo//(Hfriia/ has  indeed  been  broi^ 
op  to  the  size  of  the  Review^  but  the  untimely  increase  in  the  cost  of 
puUication  has  prevented  the  Review  from  enlarging  at  once. 

It  is  the  hope  and  confident  expectation  of  the  editors  that  they  can 
very  shortly  expand,  in  spite  of  the  cost  of  paper.  Every  subscriber 
added  to  the  list  makes  it  possible  to  enlarge  these  publicatiops.  The 
Review  will  be  enlarged  as  fast  and  as  far  as  its  resources  peimiU  The 
Renew  exists  for  one  sole  purpose,  namely,  to  promote  the  better  organi- 
zation and  conduct  of  schools.  Its  editors  have  no  compunctions 
whatsoever  in  asking  those  who  know  the  Renew  to  siq>port  it  with 
omtributions  of  articles,  news  items,  and  conunimications,  and  with 
that  form  of  pnmiotion  which  is  most  effective — a  word  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  subscribed. 

In  the  meantime,  subscribers  to  the  Review  are  invited  to  look  into 
the  announcement  of  combinations  with  the  other  publications  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  made  on  the  second 
cover  page,  and  to  read  the  announcement  of  the  new  Monographs, 
which  S4q)ears  opposite  the  last  page  of  reading-matter  of  this  issue. 


Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West 

The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Vocational  Education  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  West  will  be  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, on  January  18, 19,  and  20,  1917.  The  preliminary  program  gives 
promise  of  a  meeting  of  unusual  interest  and  profit.    Previous  conventions 
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have  proved  that  this  organization  aims  to  provide  speakers  with 
expert  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  they  talk.  Purveyors  of 
platitudes  rarely  appear  on  its  program.  Some  of  the  topics  are:  voca- 
tional legislation  as  exemplified  in  the  National  Child  Labor  law,  the 
Smith-Hughes  bill,  and  the  proposed  bill  for  Vocational  Education  in 
Illinois;  trade  agreements;  industrial  surveys;  vocational  education  as 
a  fundamental  in  naticHial  preparedness;  the  views  of  organized  labor; 
work  for  women;  agricultural  education;  corporation  schools;  the 
training  of  teachers.  Among  the  q>eakers  already  engaged  are:  Pro- 
fessor Frank  M.  Leavitt,  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Arthur  Dean, 
director  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education,  New  York  state;  C.  A. 
Prosser,  director  of  the  Dunwoody  Industrial  Institute,  Minneapolis; 
Frederick  W.  Roman,  professor  of  economics,  Syracuse  University; 
Dr.  David  Snedden,  ex-commissioner  of  education,  Massachusetts; 
Matthew  WoU,  chairman  of  the  educational  committee  of  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Labor;  John  D.  Shoop,  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago; 
Fl(»:ence  M.  Marshall,  principal  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls;  Matthew  P.  Adams,  superintendent  of  the  Mooseheart  Industrial 
Institute;  Dr.  L.  D.  Harvey,  director  of  Stout  Institute;  Charles  H. 
Winslow,  director  of  the  Indiana  Vocational  Survey;  F.  D.  Crawshaw, 
professor  of  manual  training.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Louis  F.  Post, 
assistant  secretary  in  the  Department  of  Labor;  David  £.  Shanahan, 
ex-q>eaker  of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives;  Royal  Meeker, 
statistician  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  W.  C.  Bagley,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  lUinob.  In  all  probability  Senator 
Albert  B.  Cimunins  who  aided  greatly  in  the  passage  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  law,  will  address  the  convention. 

A  final  program  of  this  convention  may  be  had  by  applying  to  A.  G. 
Bauersfeld,  Secretary,  1225  Division  Street,  Chicago. 


The  Religious  Education  Association  Convention 

"Religious  Education  and  the  Coming  World  Order"  b  to  be  the 
theme  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association  which  will  be  held  at  Boston,  February  27-March  i,  1917. 
The  theme  will  be  developed  in  addresses  at  popular  evening  sessions  in 
Symphony  Hall  and  other  meeting-places  and  will  be  studied  in  its 
relations  to  the  colleges,  to  churches  and  Simday  schools,  to  the  family, 
to  public  schools,  and  to  other  social  agencies,  in  special  meetings  held 
in  the  afternoons.    Several  commissions  have  been  studying  q>ecific 
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problems  in  moral  and  religious  education  during  the  past  yesar,  and 
these  commissions  will  report  at  the  convention.  Sessions  will  be  open 
to  the  public.  Programs  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Religious 
Education  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


The  Passing  of  Latin  as  a  Required  Study 

The  omission  of  Latin  from  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  is  a  most  welcome  indication  that  the  col- 
leges for  women,  which  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of 
conservatism,  are  coming  to  recognize  the  democratic  influences  which 
underly  the  present  tendencies  in  education.  The  significance  of  this 
radical  step  will  be  better  understood  when  we  recall  that  Goucher  b 
one  of  the  six  colleges  for  women  included  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
among  the  fifty-nine  colleges  and  universities  of  first  rank  in  the  United 
States.  This  college  will,  in  time  to  come,  be  regarded  as  a  leader  among 
women's  colleges  in  the  intelligent  adaptation  of  its  work  to  the  needs 
of  the  time. 

Of  similar  import  b  the  action  of  Columbia  University  in  abolishing 
all  other  baccalaureate  degrees  and  giving  only  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  Hereafter,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  President  Butler, 
neither  Latin  nor  Greek  will  be  required  for  thb  degree,  which  will  be 
awarded  to  any  student  who  shall  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  course 
of  liberal  study  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  general  r^ulations  estab- 
lished by  the  faculty. 

University  Conferences  for  Teachers 

The  annual  conferences  for  teachers  held  at  various  universities  are 
becoming  each  year  more  significant,  as  regards  both  the  numbers  in 
attendance  and  the  character  of  the  programs  carried  out.  The  Uni- 
versity of  niinob  Conference  on  November  23,  24,  and  25  had  an  attend- 
ance of  over  1,500.  The  program  contained  three  general  sessions  and 
twenty-eight  departmental  sessions  besides  a  dinner  for  prindpab  and 
8iq>erintendents.  The  general  sessions  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  standardization  of  high  schoob  and  the  place  of  vocational  education 
in  a  democracy.  The  program  of  the  administrative  section  included 
discussion  of  the  following  topics:  the  junior  high  school,  progress  made 
and  results  obtained;  the  township  high  school;  the  prof essional  reading 
of  the  high-school  principal;   the  place  of  industrial  education  in  the 
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high  school.  Several  of  the  sectioiis  have  pennanent  oiganizadoiis  and 
secure  through  aHnmittees  continuity  of  work  in  their  rtsptctxvt  fields 
which  has  resulted  in  the  publication  of  valuable  rq)orts.  The  English 
section  has  been  for  several  years  organized  as  the  Illinois  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  which  publishes  a  series  of  bulletins  at  regular 
intervals. 

The  Conference  on  Supervision  at  the  University  of  Iowa  is  unique. 
Its  attendance  is  confined  to  dty  and  county  superintendents,  high- 
school  and  grade-school  principals^  boards  of  education,  and  other 
supervisors.  The  third  annual  session  of  this  conference  on  December 
7, 8,  and  9  had  an  attendance  of  250.  There  were  seven  general  sessions 
and  two  round-table  discussions  for  each  of  the  following  groiq>s:  grade 
principals,  high-school  principals,  dty  superintendents,  and  county 
superintendents.  These  round  tables  gave  opportunity  for  discussion 
of  the  material  presented  at  the  general  sessions  in  an  unusually  intimate 
and  effective  manner.  In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  University,  the  following  had  places  on  the  program 
of  the  conference:  Mabd  Carney,  state  supervisor  of  normal  training 
high  schools,  Minnesota;  Leonard  P.  Ayers,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion; F.  J.  Kelly,  dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Kansas;  Siq)erin- 
tendent  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  Detroit;  Pnrfessor  George  C.  Strayer, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia;  Prindpal  J.  Stanley  Brown,  Joliet,  Illinois; 
Prindpal  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  University  High  School,  Chicago. 


The  Danford  Law  in  Ohio 

Under  the  heading  "A  Disgrace  to  the  Profession,''  the  Ohio  Teacher 
contains  the  following  vigorous  editorial:  "The  operations  of  the 
Danford  law  are  so  plainly  iniquitous  that  it  can  hardly  find  a  defender 
anywhere.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  strange  thing  about  it  is 
that  such  a  measure  could  be  enacted." 

The  Danford  law  was  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  is  not  a  part  of  the  code  passed  in  1913  on  certification  of 
teachers.  It  provides  that  a  person  who  has  never  had  any  high-school 
education  may  be  granted  a  certificate  to  teach  one  year.  Such  teacher 
is  not  required  to  have  any  normal  training.  After  such  teacher  has 
taught  one  year  the  state  would  require  him  to  have  at  least  one  year 
of  high-school  education  and  also  the  same  amount  of  normal  training 
that  is  required  of  experienced  teachers.  In  other  words,  the  great  state 
of  Ohio  says  that  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  who  has  had  ndther  normal 
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Naming  nor  high-school  training  may  be  given  charge  of  thirty  or  forty 
duUren  and  practice  upon  them  for  one  year,  but  after  the  damage  of 
malpractice  1ms  been  done,  the  state  says  to  him  he  is  not  sufficiently 
equqq>ed  to  teach  a  second  year  until  he  has  acquired  fiurther  academic 
professional  training. 

This  teacher  with  limited  equq>ment  competes  on  the  market  with 
teachers  who  have  spent  four  years  in  high  school  and  two  years  in 
normal  school.  Each  may  he  employed  at  the  same  salary.  If  the  normal- 
college  graduate  demands  more  than  the  minimum  salary,  some  boards 
would  prefer  to  employ  the  cheaper  teacher. 

The  whole  measure  is  a  deliberate  slap  at  professional  training  and 
at  professional  training  schools.  The  standard  set  up  by  this  law  would 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  but  not  now. 
Ohio  has  been  made  the  butt  of  ridicule  by  other  states  through  the 
operations  of  this  measure.  It  should  be  repealed  at  the  very  first 
opportunity.  

The  Educational  Opportunity  op  Chicago 

A  few  weeks  ago  Chicago  and  the  country  at  large  were  promised 
anodier  bitter  fi^t  between  **  administration ''  and ''  anti-administration  " 
akkrmen.  The  report  was  abroad  that  the  Thompson  faction  was  pre- 
pared to  fight  to  the  death  the  recent  recommendations  of  the  Council 
oonmiittee  which  has  been  investigating  school  control.  Bsppily^  as  we 
go  to  press,  opposition  to  the  proposed  school  innovations  does  not  seem 
to  be  developing  much  strength.  Indeed,  it  seems  quite  likely  that 
Chicago  will  submit  to  the  legblature  a  request  for  a  thorough  reorgani- 
zation of  school  control. 

Alderman  Buck's  committee  proposes  that  the  mayor's  power  of 
appointing  board  members  be  transferred  to  the  electorate;  in  other 
words,  that  so  far  as  possible  school  administration  be  taken  out  of 
pcditics.  Of  course,  no  one  believes  that  such  a  consummation  can  ever 
be  actually  attained,  especially  in  a  dty  of  over  two  millions.  The  pro- 
posal contemplates  the  election  of  school-board  members  for  Chicago  on 
the  same  plan  used  for  decting  the  trustees  for  the  state  university.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  candidates  for  any  such  positions 
have  to  ^pear  on  party  tickets. 

Who  are  the  members  of  Alderman  Buck's  committee,  and  what  have 
they  investigated  ? 

They  are  a  committee  of  the  Common  Council,  a  subcommittee  on 
schools,  under  chairman  Robert  M.  Buck,  of  the  Thkty-third  Ward,  ir^o 
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l(x  nearly  a  year  have  been  investigating  the  causes  and  the  effects  of  the 
so-called  Loeb  rules  of  the  Chicago  School  Board.  The  first  important 
''Loeb  rule"  compelled  Chicago  teachers  to  give  up  membership  in  a 
labor  union  called  a  "  teachers'  federation."  The  second  expelled  nearly 
one  himdred  teachers  who  had  been  identified  with  federation  activities. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  these  teachers  had  been  ranked  inefficient,  but  most 
of  those  expelled  had  been  active  in  the  federation  and  had  been  ranked 
good  to  excellent. 

The  School  Review  asserts  that  the  objectionable  feature  of  this  Loeb 
rule  is  generally  overlooked.  It  is  not  the  injustice  to  certain  good 
teachers,  although  that  is  bad  enough.  The  chief  objectionable  feature  is 
not  the  throwing  of  several  thousand  positions  each  year  into  jeopardy, 
at  the  whims  of  factions  in  a  political  school  board;  these  objections  are 
bad  enough.  But  back  of  them  and  other  objections  lies  the  essence  of 
the  matter:  the  appointment  and  removal  of  teachers  is  essentially  an 
administrative  duty,  which  ought  to  be  lodged,  not  in  a  school  board, 
but  in  a  competent,  fair-minded,  and  courageous  dty  superintendent. 
The  Loeb  rules,  then,  made  possible,  yes,  almost  inevitable,  under  the 
present  system,  are  the  subjects  of  investigation  of  Mr.  Buck's  com- 
mittee. With  unerring  logic  the  conunittee  has  seen  beneath  the  rules 
to  fundamental  causes,  namely,  a  large  school  boards  appointed,  shot 
through  with  politics,  exercising  both  legislative  and  executive  functions, 
controlling  both  general  policies  and  administrative  details. 

What  are  the  reconunendations  of  the  committee  ?  After  outlining 
a  long  list  of  findings  the  committee  submitted  the  following  recom- 
mendations to  be  submitted  to  the  Council: 

That  the  City  Council  adopt  as  its  policy  the  constructive  program  herein- 
after set  forth  and  seek  to  unite  the  forces  of  the  dty  who  are  patriotically, 
loyally,  and  unselfishly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  of  our  institu- 
tions'—the public  school — ^in  a  campaign  to  obtain  the  reconunended  legislation 
at  Springfield;  to  induce  the  Board  of  Education  to  enact  an  administrative 
code  such  as  is  hereinafter  recommended  and  which  it  can  now  do  under  its 
present  powers  without  waiting  for  new  legislation;  and  in  a  dty-wide  effort 
to  educate  the  voters  of  the  dty  to  an  awakened  understanding  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  sdence  of  education,  while  Chicago  stood  by  and 
marked  time,  and  to  train  them  in  efficiency  in  government  of  the  school  system 
that  molds  oiur  future  dtizens  and  makes  them  American  or  not  as  it  is  effident 
or  inefficient. 

That  the  legislat\ire  be  requested  to  amend  at  this  session  the  sdiool  law 
governing  dties  of  more  than  zoo,ooo  population,  so  that  it  shall  provide  as 
follows: 
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The  Board  of  Education  shall  consist  of  seven  members  elected  at  laige. 

The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  six 
years. 

Each  member  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  elected  at  the  r^^ular 
dty  election  each  even-numbered  year  on  a  non-partisan  ballot.  At  the  regular 
dty  primary  election  the  same  practice  shall  prevail,  the  names  appearing  on 
the  primary  ballot  by  petition,  the  same  ballot  being  used  by  the  voters  of  all 
parties.  If,  at  the  primary  election,  any  candidate  obtain  a  majority  of  all 
the  votes  cast,  he  shall  be  declared  elected.  The  names  of  twice  as  many 
as  fail  to  obtain  a  majority  shall  be  placed  upon  the  ticket  at  the  election  in 
the  order  of  the  number  of  votes  received  at  the  primary,  beginning  with  the 
one  receiving  the  greatest  number.  The  names  shall  be  rotated  upon  the 
ballots  by  wards  or  precincts,  both  at  the  primary  and  at  the  election,  the 
top  name  in  one  division  being  dropped  to  the  bottom  in  the  next.  Women 
may  vote  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  eligible  to  be  elected 
to  membership.  Vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  Board  imtil  the  next  regular 
dty  election,  when  they  shall  be  filled  by  the  voters. 

Among  the  powers  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  these: 

To  i4)point  an  attorney  and  a  comptroller  who  shall  be  directly  req>on8ible 
to  the  Board  in  the  discharge  of  its  legislative,  inq)ectorial,  and  custodian 
functions  and  who  shall  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent. 

To  appoint  disinterested  experts  from  time  to  time  to  report  directly  to 
the  Board  concerning  the  effidency  of  the  schoob  and  the  employees  of  the 
Board. 

To  execute  a  contract  with  the  general  superintendent  of  sdioob  for  not 
to  exceed  four  years;  such  contract  to  contain  provision  for  cancellation  for 
cause. 

To  submit  questions  of  educational  policy  to  the  people  by  referendum, 
either  by  passing  ordinances  contingent  upon  i^proval  by  referendum  or  by 
submitting  questions  of  public  policy. 

The  report  directs  that  the  legislative  action  pennit  the  passage 
of  an  ordinance  to  govern  the  educational  system,  which  shall  defiine 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  general  superintendent  of  schools, 
his  assistants,  teachers,  and  other  employees. 

Let  friends  and  opponents  of  the  proposals  read  carefully  this  first 
paragraph.  Let  them  be  sure  that  their  motives  reach  the  length  of 
that  dvic  sippeal.  Let  the  battle  be  joined  on  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
posals, not  on  the  desire  to  retain  political  power.  The  superiority  of  a 
small,  unpartisan  board  is  perhaps  not  unquestioned;  the  wisdom  of  a 
|r,50o  salary  is  perhaps  doubtful;  the  mode  of  election  might  be 
improved.    Let  the  fi^t  turn  upon  these  issues.    The  administration 
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of  Mayor  Thompson  has  another  large  o{q)ortunity  to  make  its  followers 
fall  into  line,  this  tune  for  educational  progress;  to  crush  the  implication 
that  anti-administration  aldermen  stand  for  good  schools,  while  adminis- 
tration aldermen  stand  primarily  for  good  politics;  the  administration 
has  an  opportunity  to  help  thrash  out  an  improved  system  of  school 
control,  based  on  some  modification  of  Alderman  Buck's  recommenda- 
tions; has  an  opportunity  to  take  to  Springfield  a  request  from  a  united 
Chicago  for  school  improvement  In  short,  just  now,  if  we  have  an 
administration  big  enough  to  stop  playing  politics  on  a  non-political 
matter  and  to  substitute  disinterested  citizenship,  Chicago  may  hopt  to 
see  largely  disappear  the  constant  bickerings  and  jealousies,  and  waste, 
and  unrest,  that  have  played  havoc  with  our  school  system  for  ten 
years. 

The  Council  committee  has  indeed  seen  that  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
under  the  Loeb  rule  was  merely  an  indication,  a  s3rmptom,  of  a  disease 
whose  cause  lies  in  the  confusing  of  legislative  and  executive  functions  in 
a  political  school  board.  The  committee  does  not  foiget,  however,  the 
sjrmptom.  With  the  same  keenness  of  educational  percepticm  that 
diaracterizes  most  of  its  recommendations,  the  committee  proposes  to 
give  to  teachers  a  reasonable  security  of  position.  The  committee 
would  make  a  position  in  the  city  schools  no  sinecure  job  to  be  held 
indefinitely;  permanency  is  to  dq>end  on  continued  and  increasing 
efficiency.    The  recommendations  provide  that: 

Teachers  shall  be  ai^winted  from  year  to  year  for  the  probationary  period 
of  three  years,  after  which  thty  shall  be  removed  only  for  cause  following  a 
full  hearing,  or  for  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  duty  after  notice  of  unsatisfactory 
service  and  opportimity  to  in^irove  their  work. 

On  the  charge  of  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  duty,  after  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  improve,  the  decision  of  the  Board  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts;  provided,  however,  that  such  decision  shall  be  based  upon  the 
written,  detailed  recommendation  of  the  general  superintendent  of  sdioob  and 
upon  the  teacher's  answer,  which  recommendation  shall  be  filed  simultaneously 
with  the  Board  and  with  the  teacher  against  whom  the  charge  is  made,  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  decision  by  the  Board;  and  provided,  further,  that  the 
teacher  shall  have  opportunity  to  answer  in  writing  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  cause  publication  of  the  recommendation  and  answer  within  the  said  thirty 
days. 

THE  CRUX  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  very  heart  of  the  proposals  lies  in  a  careful  definition  of  the 
duties  of  the  city  superintendent.    He  b  to  become  what  he  is  not  now 
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m  Chicago,  an  executive  officer  with  practically  unrestricted  power  in 
his  sphere.  He  shall  initiate  courses  of  study,  choose  textbooks,  deter- 
mine supplies  and  equipment,  appoint,  discipline,  and  dismiss  all 
teachers  and  all  employees  of  the  school  system  not  under  civil  service, 
etc.  As  the  School  Review  has  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  city  superin- 
tendent ought  to  assume  administrative  functions,  just  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  a  business  concern  assumes  his  responsibilities.  His  relation 
to  the  school  board  should  be  like  the  relation  of  a  superintendent  of  a 
business  concern  to  the  board  of  directors.  The  latter  may  initiate  new 
business  policies;  usually,  however,  their  duties  lie  in  approving  and 
modifying  policies  outheld  to  them  by  their  superintendent.  So  in  the 
Chicago  school  situation  Mr.  Buck's  committee  proposes  to  have  general 
educational  policies  determined  by  the  school  board,  and  even  in  some 
cases  by  the  city  coimcil  (and  here  lies  danger).  But  the  purely  admin- 
istrative features  of  the  schools  are  to  be  delegated  to  the  superintendent. 
If  he  proves  incompetent,  the  remedy  is  to  find  some  other  man  who  is 
conopetent. 

CORXELATION  BETWEEN  READING  TeSTS  AND  GENERAL  ABILITY 

There  is  no  phase  of  education  that  has  undergone  such  complete 
change  in  method  of  procedure  within  the  last  ten  years  as  has  the  sci- 
ence of  education  itself.  Formerly  teachers  contented  themselves  by 
stating  general  truths  arrived  at  from  theoretical  averages.  Today  no 
point  is  regarded  as  certain  imless  it  has  withstood  every  known  test  The 
value  of  a  test  dq>ends  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  it  measures  some 
specific  ability  and  the  extent  to  which  it  gives  clearly  uniform  results 
under  similar  conditions.  When  one  is  measuring  the  lif tii^  power  of 
a  machine  or  the  strength  of  an  acid  the  situation  is  simple  enough,  but 
idien  brain  power  is  to  be  measured  there  is  an  added  uncertainty  that 
loids  zest  to  the  experiment. 

The  experimenter  is  never  certain  that  his  instrument  will  roister 
just  what  he  is  tr3ring  to  get,  and  he  is  never  quite  sure  of  identical  condi- 
tions. An  experiment  conducted  by  Dr.  King,  of  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  in  the  spring  of  1916  is  an  interesting  case  in  point.  Dr.  Kelly,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry,  stated  that  no  correlation  between  the  Kansas 
sikant-reading  tests  and  other  subjects  had  yet  been  made,  but  that  there 
was  a  general  feeling  among  teachers  that  there  was  some  correlation. 
Dr.  King,  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  high-school  teachers,  set  about 
finding  the  relations.    He  reports  his  results  as  follows: 
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Some  Findings  Regarding  the  Kansas  Silent-Reading  Test  as  a 
Measure  of  ABnmr 

In  the  Iowa  City  High  School  the  foUowing  medians  by  sexes  were 
found: 


Gndet 

Girb 

Bars 

Ninth  grade 

21 
21 
21.2 

30.8 

24 

Tenth  grade 

29.3 
27.9 

34. 5 

Elevmth  srade 

Twelfth  grade 

It  ai^)ears  from  this  test  that  boys  do  better  than  girls  and  that  there  is 
a  slight  correlation  with  grade,  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of  boys.  These 
grade  medians  are  similar  to  those  published  on  the  score  sheet  accon^anying 
these  tests,  viz.:  ninth  grade,  22.9;  tenth  grade,  25.8;  eleventh  grade,  26.0; 
twelfth  grade,  28.8. 

The  average  class  marks  of  these  students  of  the  Icrwa  City  High  School 
were  compared  with  their  grades  in  this  test  as  follows: 

Students  averaging  E  made  a  median  grade  of  42 .0 
Students  averaging  G  made  a  median  grade  of  41 . 3 
Students  averaging  M  made  a  median  grade  of  25 .0 
Students  averaging  P  made  a  median  grade  of  21 . 3 
Students  averaging  F  made  a  median  grade  of  14.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  fairly  good  correlation  with  class  standing  as 
far  as  high-school  students  are  concerned. 

This  same  silent-reading  test  was  given  certain  groups  of  university  stu- 
dents with  the  following  resxilts:  Fifty-nine  Freshman  engineers,  after  one 
semester's  work  in  the  College  of  Applied  Science,  made  a  median  grade  of 
38.3.  This  test  was  unfortimately  given  after  ten  or  more  of  the  weakest 
students  had  been  eliminated  from  the  class  as  failures. 

In  the  spring  of  1916,  94  liberal-arts  Jimiors  and  Seniors,  mostly  women, 
were  given  the  test.  Their  median  grade  was  34.8.  Range,  16.4-53.6. 
Range  of  middle  50  per  cent,  29.9-40.4.  There  was  no  University  Junior  or 
Senior  who  made  a  grade  equal  to  the  test  high-school  grade  of  68  (made  by 
the  valedictorian  of  the  class  of  1916). 

Various  coefiEidents  of  co-ordination  (Spearman-Foot  rule  formula) 
between  the  ranks  of  the  university  students  in  the  Kansas  silent-reading  test 
and  their  ranks  in  certain  other  tests  of  ability  were  carefully  computed: 

Frbshbcan  Engineers  (Spring  of  1916) 

Kansas  silent-reading  test  and  hard-opposites  test R  o.  18 

Kansas  sQent-reading  test  and  scholastic  rank R  o.  12 

Hard  opposites  and  scholastic  rank R  0.42 
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It  win  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  results  of  the  hard-oj^xisitcs  test 
are  a  much  better  measure  of  the  sort  of  ability  that  is  expressed  in  dass  ranks 
than  is  the  Kansas  silent-reading  test. 

In  the  case  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  liberal-arts  students  even  more  inter- 
esting results  were  obtained.  These  students  were  tested  twice  (reading  test 
No.  I  and  reading  test  No.  2)  for  efficiency  in  silent  reading.  The  object  of 
these  tests  was  to  determine  the  relative  ^dency  of  slow  and  rapid  readers. 
The  method  and  findings  of  this  investigation  will  soon  appear  in  School  and 
Society.  It  is  suffident  to  state  here  that  the  relation  between  speed  of 
reading  and  comprehension  of  matter  read  was  foimd  by  both  tests  to  be 
inverse  of  negative. 

These  two  reading  tests  furnished  two  series  of  ranks  for  these  94  students 
in  eflkiency  in  silent  reading.  Our  first  silent  reading  test  ranks,  when  com- 
pared with  the  ranks  in  the  Kansas  test,  3delded  a  Spearman  coefficient  of  o.  12. 
Test  No.  2  con^Mued  with  the  Kansas  test  3delded  a  Spearman  coefficient 
of  0.17. 

The  relative  dass  standings  of  these  94  students  was  carefully  measured 
and,  co-ordinated  with  the  Kansas  test,  gave  a  Spearman  coeffident  of  0.04. 
On  the  other  hand,  reading  quality  by  our  test  and  hard  opposites  gave  a 
^)earman  coefficient  of  o.  29.  Class  ranks  and  hard-<^posites  ranks,  R  0.31. 
The  ranks  of  the  reading  tests  i  and  2  gave  a  coeffident  R  o.  25.  Our  reading 
tests  with  class  ranks  yidded  o.  22  and  o.  29,  respectively,  lliese  coeffidents 
of  co-ordination  may  be  transmitted  into  i^proximate  coeffidents  of  correla- 
tion by  multipljring  each  by  the  factor  1.5. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Kansas  silent-reading  test  shows  quite  low  corre- 
lations with  other  measures  of  ability  in  these  students.  In  fact,  our  reading 
efficiency  ranks  and  ranks  in  hard  opposites  are  much  better  measures  of 
ability. 

In  condusion,  the  Kansas  silent-reading  test,  while  showing  some  relation 
to  the  ability  of  high-school  students,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  measure  of 
ability  of  university  students.  In  our  opinion,  it  is  not  a  test  of  reading  at  all, 
but  of  ability  to  follow  directions  and  to  solve  simple  problems. 


Directed  Reading 

For  a  long  time,  persons  interested  in  education  have  felt  that,  con- 
sidering the  money  and  the  energy  expended,  the  returns,  represented 
by  a  love  of  reading  good  books,  have  been  very  scant.  The  Wisconsin 
State  Teachers'  Association  of  1915,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  situation, 
formed  an  organization  to  be  known  as  "The  Wisconsin  Teachers'  and 
Voting  People's  Reading  Cirde,"  whose  business  should  be  to  put  the 
right  sort  of  reading  into  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  and  to  stimulate 
interest  by  acknowledging  in  some  way  the  effort  made. 
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The  Reading  Circle  has  just  issued  its  1916-17  list,  made  in  con- 
fonnity  with  the  township  library  requirements.  Under  the  plan  sug- 
gested in  the  list,  all  pupils  of  school  age  beyond  the  second  grade, 
whether  in  school  or  not,  are  to  be  given  credit  for  reading.  One  year 
of  prescribed  reading  entitles  the  reader  to  a  diploma,  and  every  year 
thereafter  entitles  him  to  a  special  seal,  to  be  attached  to  the  diplonia. 
Teachers  as  well  as  pupils  are  encouraged  to  read.  The  books  chosen  for 
professional  reading  should  prove  particularly  helpful  to  young  teachers. 

The  timeliness  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
classified  lists  of  reading  which  have  been  arranged  by  schools  and 
libraries.  A  Reading  Course  for  Elementary  Schools  for  the  State  of  New 
Yorkf  Bulletin  for  September  15,  1915,  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  is  a  similar  plan  as  far  as  the  list  and  a  plan  for  giving  city 
or  county  credit  for  reading  is  concerned.  The  New  York  plan  limits 
the  fiction  to  one-half  the  books  read.  There  are  many  other  valuable 
lists.  Among  these  are:  The  American  Library  Association  Annotated 
Lists  for  Boys  and  GirlSy  1915;  A  List  of  Books  Suited  to  a  High  School 
Library,  compiled  by  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School;  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  35,  1913;  High  School  Reference 
Books,  issued  by  the  Iowa  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction; 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rural  School  Libraries,  reprinted  from  the 
National  Educational  Association,  July,  1914;  and  Reading  for  Pleasure 
and  Profit,  published  by  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.J.  The 
last-named  list  is  more  literary  than  most  of  this  type.  It  is  ''a  list  of 
certain  books  which  young  people  find  entertaining,  being  chiefly  books 
which  older  readers  enjoyed  when  they  were  young." 

The  plan  deserves  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Wisconsin  teachers. 
It  should  bring  communities  closer  together  and  make  for  greater  imi- 
formity  in  instruction  within  the  state. 
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The  Direct  Method  in  Modem  Languages.    (Contributions  to  Methods 

and  Didactics  in  Modem  Languages.)    By  Cakl  A.  Krause,  Ph.D. 

New  York:  Scribner,  1916.    Pp.  139.    Cloth,  I0.7S. 

This  latest  volume  by  Dr.  Krause,  fittingly  dedicated  to  Dr.  Max  Walter, 
IS  a  collection  of  ten  addresses,  articles,  and  bibliographies,  nine  of  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  Educational  Renew  and  Monatshefie  filr  deutsche 
Sprache  und  Pddagogik,  The  book  comprises  the  following  chapters:  (i)  " The 
Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  German  Secondary  Schools"  (a  report  to 
Stq)erintendent  l^^lliam  H.  MazweU  on  the  author's  observations  in  Germany) ; 
0!)  "What  Prominence  Is  to  be  Assigned  to  the  Work  in  Speaking  the  Foreign 
Language  ?"  (iii)  discussion  on  "Prraent  Conditions  and  the  Direct  Method"; 
(iv)  "Some  Remarks  on  the  Regent's  Examinations  in  German";  (v)  "The 
Teachmg  of  German  by  the  Direct  Method";  (vi)  "The  Trend  of  Modem 
Language  Listmction  in  the  United  States";  (vii)  "Suggestions  for  Teaching 
Walter-Krause's  Beginners'  German";  (viii)  "Why  the  Direct  Method  for  a 
Modem  Language  ?  "  (ix  and  x)  "Articles  on  Modem  Language  Methodok)gy 
in  America  for  19x2, 19x3,  and  X9X4,"  to  bring  down  to  date  the  bibliography  of 
C.  H.  Haudschin  in  his  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  the  United  States 
(Bulletin  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1913,  No.  3). 

Most  of  the  papers  of  this  8yn^x>sium  were  first  read  before  educational 
associations.  Their  origin  extends  over  the  years  1908  to  191 5.  It  is  therefore 
natural  to  expect  some  repetitions  of  salient  points.  But  this  by  no  means 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  book,  which,  in  the  words  of  a  prominent  modem- 
language  man,  is  "a  sane,  explicit,  and  forceful  exposition  of  the  underl3dng 
principles  of  the  direct  method"  and  "a  veritable  compendium  of  hints  and 
sugj^tions  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  the  classroom." 

The  book  emphasizes,  among  other  things,  the  following  important 
points:  (i)  the  relatively  large  amount  of  time  allotted  to  modem  languages 
in  German  secondary  schoob  (especially  in  Oberrealschule)  and  the  marvelous 
results  achieved;  (2)  the  inadequacy  of  our  entrance  examinations,  with 
^)ecial  reference  to  the  New  York  State  Regents'  Examinations  in  German; 
more  prominence  should  be  given  to  oral  facility,  and  an  opporttmity  for 
originality  ought  to  be  afforded;  (3)  the  need  of  better-prepared  teadiers* 
respectable  living  salaries  should  be  paid  to  induce  better  men  to  go  into 
teaching;  (4)  speaking  the  foreign  language  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  correct  writing  and  intelligent  reading  and  imder- 
standing;  "Power  to  use  is  the  measiure  of  efficiency  in  modem  languages"; 
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(5)  the  combination  of  the  objective  and  the  psychological  (Gouin)  methods 
as  best  adi^ted  to  our  older  pupils;  (6)  the  trend  in  modem-language  instruc- 
tion is  toward  the  direct  method;  this  is  strongly  borne  out  by  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  bibliogn^>hies;  (7)  the  in^)ortance  of  acquiring  a  good 
pronunciation,  a  good  working  vocabulary,  and  a  working  grammar;  (8)  real 
reading  ability  as  the  aim  of  modem-language  instruction;  the  facts  should 
be  truly  rq>resentative  of  foreign  life;  (9)  the  work  must  be  slow  and  thorough 
in  the  beginning;  ''Too  hasty  striving  after  the  classics  is  an  abomination.'' 

In  the  state  of  New  York  a  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made,  and 
Dr.  Krause  takes  a  cheerful  outlook  upon  the  future.  He  is  very  (periiaps 
too  ?)  optimistic  about  the  achievements  of  modem-language  teaching.  With 
better-prepared  teachers  the  standards  will  undoubtedly  be  raised.  But 
without  a  seriousness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  student  the  best  results 
cannot  be  obtained.  Let  us  hope  that  the  knowledge  of  the  dose  correlation 
between  good  work  in  sdiool  and  success  in  life  will  also  furnish  an  incentive 
for  better  work  in  modem  language. 

In  conclusion,  the  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive 
language-teacher. 

WnXIAH  F.  LXTEBKE 

State  Univebsity  op  Iowa 


EducaHonal  Measurements.    By  Daniel  Stasch.    New  York:   Mac- 

millany  1916. 

A  critical  and  inq>artial  digest  of  the  available  literature  on  educational 
measurements  is  sorely  needed.  Interest  in  this  movement  is  so  ^>ontaneous 
and  widespread,  and  the  development  of  new  measuring  devices  so  rapid,  that 
the  average  reader  of  educational  joumak  gets  but  a  fragmentary  idea  of  the 
field. 

Educational  Measurements,  by  Professor  Starch,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  is  the  first  book,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  has  been  written  to 
meet  this  new  demand. 

The  author  eiqplains  in  his  introduction:  "It  is  imdoubtedly  premature  to 
write  a  book  at  this  time  on  educational  measurements,  because  most  of  the 
measurements,  are  in  an  experimental  stage."  However,  Professor  Starch 
makes  an  attempt  and  must  be  judged  accordingly.  The  reader  unfamiliar 
with  the  literature  of  this  field,  will  welcome  the  volume.  To  those  who  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  developments  in  standard  scales  and  tests  in  education, 
the  book  will  probably  prove  both  a  surprise  and  a  disappointment;  a  sur- 
prise because  the  author  has  overlooked  so  much  of  the  material  available 
that  should  be  digested  in  such  a  book,  and  a  disappointment  because  so  many 
of  the  tests  included  are  extremely  amateurish,  while  others  upon  the  same 
subjects  of  proved  value  are  not  even  mentioned. 
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The  second  and  third  chapters  deal  with  ''Marks  as  Measurements  of 
Sdiod  Work,"  and  are  perhaps  the  best  chapters  in  the  book.  However, 
the  critical  reader  searches  in  vain  for  mention  of  the  studies  of  CatteU,  Cajori, 
Gray,  Kelly»  and  others  in  the  field.  Unfortunately,  the  author  gives  the 
]nq>ression  that  his  own  work  on  marks  b  sufficient ,  and  the  reader  who  expects 
to  find  a  critical  and  impartial  digest  is  disappointed.  The  literature  is  not 
fully  sununarized. 

Chap,  iv  covers  the  measurement  of  ability  in  reading.  Forty  pages  are 
given  to  this  subject,  of  Yrhidi  27  are  used  in  quoting  texts.  Whif^le's  vocabu- 
lary test  and  Gray's  reading  tests  are  not  mentioned.  In  giving  standard 
scores  at  the  conclusion  of  this  and  other  succeeding  chiq>ters  no  mention  i^ 
made  of  the  number  of  cases,  although  the  author  does  not  claim  that  the 
standards  are  final.  The  last  dusters  of  the  book  deal  with  tests  on  high* 
school  subjects.  These  are  extremely  superficial  and  far  from  being  standard- 
i»d.  All  in  all,  the  author  is  to  be  commended  mostly  for  organizing  for  the 
causual  reader  a  possible  course  in  educational  measurements.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  revise  and  enlarge  the  book  before  it  runs  into  a  second 
edition. 

£.  £.  Lewis 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education 

College  of  Education 

State  UNiVERSiry  op  Iowa 


A  Study  of  English  and  American  Writers^  Vol.  m.  A  Laboratory 
Method.  By  J.  Scott  Class,  with  additions  by  John  Puce 
Qdeix.  Chicago  and  New  York:  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1916. 
8vo,  pp.  xii+64S. 

The  great  obstacle  with  which  this  volume,  as  weU  as  its  predecessors, 
has  to  contend,  is  the  first  impression  its  contents  make  upon  a  stranger.  Such 
a  reader  finds  here  a  new  and  elaborate  method  of  literary  study,  and  both  the 
newness  and  the  elaborateness  at  first  repel  him.  If,  however,  he  is  spurred  on 
to  a  dose  examination  of  the  method,  or,  better  yet,  if  he  has  opportunity  to 
use  it  in  the  classroom,  he  invariably  comes  to  think  very  highly  of  it.  There 
are  two  great  faults,  among  others,  that  most  young  students  find  in  present-day 
tfafhing  of  literature.  They  are  not  taught  what  to  look  for  or  how  to  read 
observingly,  and  they  are  not  taught  to  discuss  the  style  of  a  writer  intelli- 
gently; indeed,  too  often  the  student  finds  his  instructor's  lectures  on  style 
most  nebulous.  Professor  Clark's  method  eradicates  both  of  these  faults. 
His  volume  lists  the  distinctive  mental  qualities  of  each  writer;  the  student 
in  his  reading  is  to  note  examples  of  these;  in  other  words,  is  to  observe  with 
guidance  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  author's  mind.  He  is  not,  at  this 
stage,  to  discover  these  tendencies;  he  is  not  to  utter  generalities  about  them: 
he  is  to  list  exan^les  of  them.    With  regard  to  style,  the  student  will  observe  in 
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his  leading  ten  specific  matters  of  usage  stylistically  fundamental  (see  p.  viii) 
and  will  list  examples  of  them.  It  will  be  in^>ossible  for  him  to  indulge  in  any 
of  the  conventional  textbook  generalities,  meaningless  to  him  and  trite  to  the 
instructor.  Some  teachers  who  love  the  lavender  nebulosities  of  criticism  will 
think  the  method  rigid  and  lacking  in  play  for  individuality.  That  is  unfor- 
tunate. The  method  is  definite  and  practical;  it  develops  the  student's  powers 
of  observation ;  it  frees  him  from  the  usual  abject  dependence  on  the  professional 
instructor.  Some  teachers  who  love  the  lavender  nebulosities  of  criticism  will 
think  the  method  rigid  and  lacking  in  play  for  individuality.  That  is  unfor- 
tunate. The  method  is  definite  and  practical;  it  develops  the  student's 
powers  of  observation;  it  frees  him  from  the  usual  abject  dependence  on  the 
professional  critic;  and  it  inspires  in  him  a  love  of  meaningful  statement.  No 
defect  can  coimterbalance  these  virtues;  and  they  are  not  merely  virtues — 
they  are  crying  needs  in  the  present-day  study  of  literature.  Many  of  us, 
it  may  be  said,  who  find  it  impracticable  for  various  reasons  to  adopt  the 
method  entire,  find  these  three  volmnes  of  great  service  in  suggesting  individual 
dass  exercises. 

This  volmne — the  last — completes  Professor  Clark's  survey  of  the  major 
English  and  American  writers,  and  with  the  other  two  volumes  (Scribner, 
1905,  1907)  forms  a  valuable  manual  of  English  style.  It  is  a  matter  of  sad 
regret  that  the  death  of  Professor  Clark  made  the  completion  of  his  work  fall 
to  another.  Professor  Odell,  however,  has  proved  himself  an  able  continuator. 
Because  of  his  long  and  pleasant  association  with  Professor  Clark  at  North- 
western University  it  has  been  possible  for  him  to  give  us  the  book  substantially 
as  Professor  Clark  would  have  wished.  In  a  volume  of  this  size,  with  its 
compact  presentation  of  multitudinous  detail,  there  is  some  inevitable  loose- 
ness of  statement.  We  are  all  fallible.  But  the  details  are  here;  and  the 
accuracy  is  up  to  the  worthy  standards  of  the  preceding  volmnes.  Professor 
Odell  consequently  deserves  both  thanks  and  congratulation. 

Teachers  who  have  not  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  these  volmnes 
have  missed  valuable  training. 

George  Sherbusn 

Uniyersfty  of  CmCAGO       

The  Psychology  of  Drawings  with  Special  Reference  to  Labor cUory  Teaching. 

By  Fr£d  Carleton  Ayer,  Professor  of  education,  University  of 

Oregon,  1916.    Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.    Pp.  186. 

Students  and  teachers  of  science  will  welcome  this  contribution,  which  is 

the  author's  doctor's  thesis.    It "  represents  the  results  of  a  study  of  drawing  as 

a  device  in  laboratory  teaching  which  has  included  a  survey  of  the  existing 

literature  of  the  psychology  of  drawing."    The  book  is  arranged  as  follows: 

Part  I,  "The  Scope  of  the  Problem";  Part  11,  "Survey  of  the  Literature  of 

Drawing";  Part  HI,  "Experiments  and  Conclusions." 
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In  Part  I  the  author  points  out  that  "laboratory  work  has  three  aims: 
the  observation  of  material,  the  making  of  records,  and  the  retention  of  learning. 
It  furthers  these  aims  by  three  devices:  representative  drawing,  description, 
and  analytical  drawing.  Our  general  problem  is  to  determine  the  character  of 
the  various  interrelations  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  laboratory  procedure." 
The  iq)eci£ic  problem,  however,  is  ''the  psychological  analysis  of  laboratory 
drawing." 

Four  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  literature  of  drawing.  In 
Part  n  we  find  such  subjects  as:  "Hie  Methods  of  Research  and  Biblio- 
graphical Survey"  (chap,  ii),  "Studies  in  the  Relation  of  Drawing  to  Intellec- 
tual Devdc^ment"  (chap,  iii),  "Studies  in  the  Analysis  of  the  Drawing 
Product"  (chap,  iv),  "Studies  in  the  Analysis  of  the  Drawing  Act"  (chap.  v). 
A  bibliography  of  no  titles  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

"Four  groups  of  subjects  (about  fifty  in  each  group)  were  carefully  tested 
with  unfamiliar  objects  as  to  their  abilities  in  drawing,  description,  and  dia- 
graming."   Hiese  tests  and  the  results  obtained  are  recorded  in  Part  HI. 

The  author  has  arrived  at  a  number  of  interesting  conclusions,  and  many 
excellent  suggestions  are  made  for  the  improvement  of  science  teaching.  We 
wish  to  mention  one  set  of  conclusions.  By  definition, "  representative  drawing 
is  'representative'  which  reproduces  as  accurately  as  possible  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  an  object.    The  product  is  a  visual  imitation  of  the  original." 

The  effect  of  representative  drawing  upon  the  student's  retention  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  stated  by  the  author  in  the  following  words:  "It  is  a  waste 
of  time  for  the  interests  of  scientific  thinking  to  require  students  to  spend 
extended  periods  of  time  at  representative  drawing.  In  fact,  it  is  worse  than  a 
waste  of  time,  for  it  encourages  bad  habits  of  analytical  study  which  are 
opposed  to  interests  of  scientific  thinking  and  constructive  research.  It  is  no 
wcnder  that  so  few  of  our  picture-laden  notebooks  give  evidence  of  a  scientific 
gra^  or  initiative.  The  excessive  use  of  representative  drawing  is  a  serious 
pedagogical  formalism  which  produces  copyists  instead  of  scientists  and  which 
creates  distaste  instead  of  enthusiasm  for  science." 

"The  results  of  the  various  special  tests  show  that  representative  drawings 
do  not  afford  a  measure  of  the  pupil's  progress  or  an  adequate  record  of  the 
work  which  he  has  accomplished." 

As  opposed  to  the  above  conclusions  the  author  finds  that:  (a)  "Descrip- 
tion [by  words]  is  a  desirable  record  of  the  work  of  the  pupil.  It  covers  a  wide 
range  of  observation  and  lacks  only  in  the  matter  of  the  extra  time  required 
for  the  pr^)aration  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  statements  and  for  the 
teacher  to  make  critical  inspection."  (p)  An  analytical  drawing,  as  the  term 
is  here  used,  consists  of  a  diagrammatic  presentation  of  the  parts  of  an  object 
and  their  position  and  relation  to  one  another.  To  produce  such  a  drawing  the 
pupU  must  analyze  the  object  and  then  present  it  in  its  entirety,  including 
parts  that  may  be  seen  in  one  view  and  parts  that  may  not  be  seen  in  that  single 
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view.  It  requires  analysis  and  sustained  mental  effort  to  the  end  of  the  process 
of  constructive  presentation.  "  Anal3rtical  drawings  are  ideal  records  of  work 
accomplished  and  should  be  used  wherever  adaptable  to  the  laboratory 
exercise.  They  require  but  a  minimum  of  time  for  execution,  can  be  made 
without  exceptional  skill  of  hand,  and  may  be  readily  in^>ected." 

Earl  R.  Glenn 
Hassison  Technical  High  School 
Chicago 

How  Children  Learn  to  Draw.    By  Walter  Sargent  and  Elizabeth 

E.  Miller.    Boston:   Ginn  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  iii+264.    $1.00. 

Books  on  methods  of  teaching  are  often  merely  compilations  of  detailed 
devices  presented  in  the  form  of  dogmatic  directions.  Books  on  psychology, 
on  the  other  hand,  even  educational  psychology,  have  been  content  with  laying 
down  general  principles  concerning  mental  life.  Too  often  these  general 
principles  are  so  remote  from  any  application  to  the  problems  of  the  teacher 
that  the  authors  of  the  books  containing  them  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  show 
that  they  have  any  bearing  on  practice.  Even  when  the  principles  are  them- 
selves applicable,  the  student  is  commonly  left  to  make  his  own  application. 

The  significant  fact  about  this  book  on  drawing  is  that  it  represents  the 
union  between  the  presentation  of  theory  and  of  the  related  practice.  In  this 
way  theory  illuminates  practice  by  showing  why  certain  methods  are  pursued. 
Furthermore,  practice  not  only  illustrates  theory,  but,  still  more  important, 
forms  the  basis  of  theory.  For  this  reason  the  book  may  be  said  to  have  a 
genuinely  experimental  basis.  The  experiment  was  not  conducted  in  a  tech- 
nical manner,  but  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  carried  on  in  a  constructive 
spirit.  Its  aim  was  to  discover  the  modes  of  meeting  the  developing  phases 
of  the  child's  ability  to  draw  by  the  appropriate  form  of  training,  as  well  as  to 
determine  what  these  developing  phases  are. 

The  conclusions  which  the  authors  have  arrived  at  as  to  the  child's  drawing 
interests  and  ability  at  various  ages  accord  in  a  general  way  with  the  results  of 
certain  previous  technical  investigations,  as  those  of  Barnes  and  Clark.  For 
example,  they  agree  that  there  is  a  transition  point  at  about  the  ages  of  eight 
or  nine,  when  the  child  comes  to  a  keener  recognition  of  the  detailed  appear- 
ance of  objects,  and  hence  perceives  the  inadequacy  of  his  early  crude  drawings. 
But  the  former  e]q>eriments  offered  no  solution  of  the  problem  which  this 
situation  presents.  The  authors  of  this  experiment  have  shown  that,  while  the 
younger  diild's  drawings  are  what  may  be  described  as  symbolic,  in  that  they 
represent  types  rather  than  detailed  individual  characteristics,  they  are  not, 
by  any  means,  insusceptible  to  the  influence  of  training.  Among  the  forms 
of  training  which  have  proved  successful  are  several  which  are,  in  some  measure, 
reactions  against  the  extreme  forms  of  the  modem  revolt  against  the  older 
formalism.    Such  are  the  use  of  tracing,  and  the  mastery  of  a  few  t3rpe 
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objects.  In  addition,  the  gathering  of  information  about  objects  which  are 
to  be  represented  in  drawing,  and  the  study  of  pictures  to  see  how  certain 
effects  are  produced,  are  employed. 

Mention  can  only  be  made,  in  addition,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  problem 
of  corrdation  is  attacked.  This  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  course.  In  general,  the  solution  is  sought  by  looking  to  other  branches,  as 
history,  geography,  and  nature-study,  to  furnish  the  interests  and  the  subjects^ 
and  then  by  choosing  from  these  subjects  such  projects  as  suit  the  child's 
o^Midty  at  various  ages  and  form  a  progressive  series  in  difficulty  of  technique. 
Illustrations  of  such  projects  for  all  the  school  grades  are  given  in  detail,  and 
the  course  in  use  in  the  University  Elementary  School  is  described  in  full. 

Frank  N.  Freeican 
UmvERSTTY  or  Chicago 


English  LUeraUure.    By  Julian  Abernethy.    New  York:    Charles  E. 
Merrill  Co.    Pp.  583. 

Almost  every  publisher  of  school  texts  offers  a  history  of  English  literature; 
hence  a  new  edition  must  have  imusual  features  to  recommend  it. 

The  History  of  English  Literature,  published  by  the  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co; 
and  written  by  Dr.  Julian  Abemethy,  has  two  distinguishing  characteristics. 
The  author  has  allowed  himself  sufficient  spajce  to  give  the  particulars  of  his 
stoiy  something  like  true  proportion;  for  instance,  he  allows  himself  four 
cheers  in  which  to  describe  the  Elizabethan  era,  without  feeling  that  he  must 
consequently  cut  down  a  less  important  period  into  a  mere  catalogue  of  names; 
and  the  minor  writers  are  kept  remarkably  dear,  considering  the  brevity  of 
the  text.  The  final  chapter,  which  discusses  the  chief  literary  tendencies  of 
the  present  age  movements,  is  perhaps  the  most  imusual  part  of  the  book. 


Bird  Friends:  A  Complete  Bird  Book  for  Americans.    By  Gilbert  H. 

Thatton.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Friends  of  the  birds  will  welcome  Gilbert  H.  Trafton's  new  book.  Wide- 
qxread  interest  in  the  economic  as  well  as  in  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  our  country  has  been  aroused  as  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
reckkss  slaughter  of  many  important  ^)ecies  have  become  more  and  more 
evident.  In  this  work  the  author  has  made  a  general  survey  of  the  whole 
subject  in  such  a  way  that  the  situation  may  be  imderstood  by  the  public. 
The  facts  necessary  to  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  subject  are  given  in 
an  entertaining  way.  By  means  of  illustrations  and  carefully  worked  out 
tables  the  service  of  the  birds  in  the  destruction  of  insects  and  noxious  weeds  is 
effectively  presented,  and  followed  by  a  discussion  of  those  birds  which  are 
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popularly  classed  as  harmfuL  This  topic  is  interesting  and  valuable,  since 
a  conq>arative]y  small  amount  of  damage  has  so  often  created  a  prejudice 
which  has  led  to  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  some  species.  Instead  of  the 
usual  generalizations  which  are  so  unsatisfying  to  one  who  desires  information, 
^accurate  data  are  used  in  presenting  these  subjects.  A  balance  is  struck  as  to 
just  how  our  account  with  the  birds  stands.  After  his  conclusive  showing  of 
the  essential  value  of  birds  and  their  decreasing  niunbers,  their  need  of  pro- 
tection from  the  encroachments  of  civilization  becomes  evident  and  appeals 
to  the  reader  as  a  vital  question.  Not  only  has  man  himself  been  an  enemy  of 
these  good  friends,  but  he  has  introduced  and  cared  for  birds  and  animals  which 
have  been  responsible  for  a  large  decrease  in  the  bird  population.  All  of  this 
is  presented  in  a  way  which  is  never  wearisome,  but  convinces  the  reader  and 
enlists  his  sympathies  for  these  invaluable  guardians  of  our  forests,  orchards, 
and  crops,  so  that  he  is  readily  interested  in  the  many  practicable  methods  of 
attracting  and  caring  for  them  which  are  given  in  the  concluding  chapters. 
Audubon  societies  and  teachers  who  are  trying  to  create  an  interest  in,  and  a 
love  for,  these  delightful  and  most  useful  neighbors  of  ours  will  find  that  this 
book  covers  the  field  in  a  highly  serviceable  manner;  whatever  the  phase  of  the 
study  on  which  information  is  sought,  whether  observation  of  the  habits,  identi- 
fication, economic  value,  or  protection,  the  student  and  the  general  reader  will 
find  facts  and  suggestions  of  value.  For  those  who  desire  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  any  of  these  topics  a  bibliography  is  provided. 

The  definite  and  clear  discussion  of  this  important  question,  in  a  handsome 
yet  serviceable  binding,  with  good  paper,  large,  dear  type,  and  many  fine 
illustrations,  make  up  a  very  desirable  volume  for  both  public  and  private 
libraries. 

Ethel  Golden 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 


The  Promise  of  American  Life.    By  James  Cloyd  Bowman.    Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  303. 

The  Promise  of  Country  Life,  is  the  attractive  title  of  a  book  of  descriptions 
and  narrations  to  be  used  as  modeb  in  an  agricultural  course  in  English. 

The  reader  who  is  primarily  interested  in  agricultural  students  can  but 
be  jealous  when  he  reads  the  table  of  contents  and  the  author's  preface  dedi- 
cating the  work  especially  to  this  group  of  students.  In  his  effort  to  appeal 
to  farm  boys,  Mr.  Bowman  has  happily  broadened  his  appeal  to  American 
boys  and  girls.  The  selections,  without  being  erudite,  are  full  of  the  call  of 
the  woods  and  the  by-lanes  and  the  out-of-doors. 

The  work  has  been  carefully  planned.  The  author  says  in  his  preface: 
''The  first  group  of  selections  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  individual  who  is 
most  at  home  in  the  coimtry.  The  second  treats  of  the  pleasures  which  may 
be  found  in  solitude;  the  third  shows  how  various  types  of  men  have  found 
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enjoyment  in  a  rural  environment ;  the  fourth  contrasts  life  in  the  dty  with  life 
in  the  country;  still  another  describes  man's  mastery  over  the  crops  of  the 
fields  and  domestic  animals.  One  story  depicts  the  unstunted  loyalty  of  man's 
best  out-of-door  friend,  the  dog;  one  story  pitilessly  portrays  the  meager  life 
ci  those  who  are  too  in^)overished  of  soul  to  enjoy  what  the  country  has  to  give; 
^xiBhy,  a  group  of  stories  discuss  the  various  sociological  and  economic  problems 
<rf  farm  life." 

Since,  however,  the  selections  have  been  chosen  from  such  well-known 
writers  as  John  Burroughs,  Hamlin  Garland,  James  Lane  Allen,  Cora  Harris, 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  Lyoff  N.  Tolstoi,  the  order  in  which  the  selections 
are  placed  is  of  slight  in^x>rtance. 

The  introduction  includes  an  analysis  of  method  in  description,  simple 
narrative  without  plot,  and  short  story,  which  most  high-school  teachers  will 
find  very  suggestive.  Although  the  text  is  evidently  intended  for  cdlege 
use,  the  selections  are  not  too  difficult  for  advanced  high-school  students.  In 
BdK)ob  where  library  facilities  are  limited,  the  book  will  furnish  the  teacher 
of  American  literature  quite  a  range  of  modem  American  writers. 


Experimental  Education,  Laboratory  Manual,  and  Typical  Results.  By 
Frank  N.  Freeman,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  educational 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Boston:  Houghton 
MifiUn  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  viii+220. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  application  of  experimental  methods  to  the 
study  of  education,  the  content  of  courses  for  teachers  and  students  has  been 
largdy  changed  in  recent  years.  Textbooks  and  professional  reading  present  a 
continually  growing  amount  of  material  of  a  concrete  sort,  much  of  which  has 
been  gleaned  from  experimental  research.  Consequently,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  the  student  of  education,  even  apart  from  the  necessity  for  train- 
ing in  methods  of  research,  to  understand  thoroughly  and  grasp  the  significance 
of  the  materials  of  study  without  some  knowledge  of  the  methods  by  means 
of  which  this  material  has  been  gathered. 

The  student  of  education  has  until  recently  been  obliged  for  the  most 
part  to  get  this  knowledge  from  courses  in  experimental  psychology  not  adapted 
for  his  special  purpose.  Hence  the  demand  for  laboratory  courses  which  are 
designed  primuily  for  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  student  of  education. 
Such  courses  have  been  severely  handicapp^  by  a  dearth  of  manuals  and  a  lack 
of  standardized  laboratory  exercises.  The  publication  of  Freeman's  book  on 
experimental  education,  which  is  at  once  a  laboratory  manual  and  descriptive 
of  the  results  of  the  experiments  outlined,  comes  at  a  time  when  much  need  is 
felt  by  teachers  of  the  subject  for  just  such  a  book. 

A  brief  introductory  chapter  gives  with  admirable  clearness  an  accoimt 
of  the  significance  of  experimentation  and  general  instmctions  as  to  methods  of 
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treatment  of  data.  There  follow  directions  for  performing  experiments 
pertaining  to  sixteen  different  subjects,  beginning  with  an  analysis  of  the  various 
types  of  the  learning  process.  Topical  exercises  are  presented  illustrating 
(i)  the  devdopmetit  of  a  motor  co-ordination,  (3)  the  development  of  adequate 
perception,  (3)  the  formation  of  associations  between  perceptual  or  ideational 
elements,  and  (4)  the  analysis  of  a  situation. 

The  next  section  of  the  book  deals  with  experiments  bearing  directly  on 
school  subjects — ^writing,  reading,  and  number  work.  Finally,  there  appears 
a  series  of  tests  of  the  visual  and  auditory  senses  and  of  the  higher  mental 
functions.  The  instructions  for  each  experiment  include,  not  only  descriptions 
of  methods  and  materials,  but  also  directions  as  to  treatment  of  results  and  a 
discussion  of  typical  results  and  their  significance.  Hie  descriptions  of  methods 
of  treating  results,  including  graphic  representation  and  mathematical  treat- 
ment and  tabulation  of  data,  are  e^>ecially  valuable.  Tc^ics  for  further 
study  are  suggested,  and  also  a  list  of  questions  on  the  wider  applications  of  the 
experiment.  Each  chapter  is  supplied  with  a  list  of  references  bearing  on  the 
topic  concerned.  An  appendix  gives  figures  and  materials  for  use  with  the 
various  experiments,  and  cuts  appear  throughout  the  book  illustrating  such 
apparatus  as  is  necessary. 

The  work  is  characterized  throughout  by  dean-cut  descriptions,  and  the 
author's  insight  into  the  practical  problems  of  education,  united  with  the 
analjrtic  judgment  of  the  trained  psychologist.  Some  dis^pointment  may  be 
felt  at  the  somewhat  limited  range  of  laboratory  exercises  presented,  but  the 
selection  of  possible  experiments  has  been  carefully  made  and  only  such  exer- 
cises are  given  as  have  been  dearly  foimd  fruitful  in  the  author's  experience. 
Furthermore,  the  author's  suggestion  of  possible  extensions  of  the  various 
experiments  will  be  found  to  be  fruitful  sources  of  additional  investigations  for 
those  who  desire  a  larger  amount  of  laboratory  work.  Teachers  of  the  subject 
will  therefore  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  a  workable  and  useful  manual. 

£.  H.  Cameron 
Yaix  Univsksity 
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(DeUfled  dttcasskms  of  some  of  the  following  books  will  I4>pear  later.) 

Abeknethy,  J.  W.    English  Literature.    New  York:   Charles  £.  Merrill  Co., 
1916.    Pp.  585. 
Clean  print,  hiteresting  pictures,  good  literary  map. 

A  MmUon  a  Year:  a  Five  Year  School  Building  Program,  including  Discussion  of 

Some  Fundamental  Educational  Policies,     City  of  Minneapolis,  1916. 

Pp.90. 
Angus,  F.  R.    Fundamentals  of  French.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1916. 

Pp.  279. 

A  combination  of  the  direct  and  gnunmar  methods. 

Balch,  £.    Amateur  Circus  lAfe.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1916.    Pp.  19a 

$1.50- 

A  unique  and  very  interesting  presentation  of  exercises  in  phyacal  training. 

Bernhardt,  Wilhelm  (Editor).    Immensu.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 

1916.    Pp.  136.    $0.35- 

Bestolette,  D.  F.  K.    Motives  in  Education.    Boston:  Gorham  Press,  1916. 

Pp.63.    $0.75. 

The  book  contains  three  essays.  The  first  of  these,  "Motives  in  Education," 
is  an  ethical  treatise  of  the  chief  causes  which  may  influence  any  person  to  study;  the 
second,  "French  Huguenots  in  Early  Florida,"  is  a  historical  essay;  and  the  third, 
"  Trees  as  a  Means  of  Beautifying  Our  Cities,"  is  a  discussion  on  beautifying  our  cities 
with  trees. 

Bowman,  James  Cloyd.    The  Promise  of  American  Life.     Boston:   D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  303. 
Clary,  S.  Willabd  (Editor).    Hdher  als  die  Kirche.    Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 

Co.,  1916.    Pp.  129.    $0.35- 

The  new  edition  has  added  "Grammatische  tlbungen"  and  has  made  some 
changes  in  the  "Fragen"  and  "English  Exercises." 

Evans,  George  W.,  and  Marst,  J.  A.  First  Year  Mathematics.  New  York: 
Charles  £.  Merrill  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  253. 

Feeding  the  World.    Issued  by  the  Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis,  "Occu- 
pational Series,"  Bulletin  No.  6. 
A  rq>rint  of  chap,  ii  from  the  r^x>rt  of  the  Minneapolis  Vocational  Education^ 

Bulletin  No.  2 1,  National  Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education. 

Financing  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools:  Sources  of  Revenue;  Expenditures; 
Comparison  of  Principal  Items  of  Expense  with  Corresponding  Items  in 
Twenty-four  Other  Cities.    City  of  Minneapolis,  1916.    Pp.  36. 
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Five  Hundred  Practical  Qt4esU<ms  on  Economics  for  Use  in  Secondary  Schools. 
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A  PHASE  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 


ABRAHAM  DEUTSCH 
Bronx,  New  York 


To  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  children,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  amendment  to  the  New  York  state  compulsory  edu- 
cation law,  to  go  into  effect  on  February  i,  1917,  will  be  welcome 
news.  The  amended  law,  in  brief,  will  permit  children  to  secure 
employment  certificates  imder  the  following  conditions:  (a)  they 
must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age  and  have  completed  the  work 
of  the  elementary  school;  (6)  if  they  have  completed  only  the  work 
of  the  first  six  years,  they  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age; 
(c)  any  child  who  is  sixteen  years  of  age  is  permitted  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work  irrespective  of  the  grade  he  is  in.  The  New  York 
Child  Labor  Committee  may  well  be  proud  of  its  work,  since  it  was 
instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  which 
now  puts  our  state  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  states  that  are 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  their  children  through  excellent  com- 
pulsory education  provisions. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  raising  of  these  standards,  both  as  to 
age  and  as  to  educational  attainments  which  children  have  had  to 
reach  before  the  law  permitted  them  to  take  their  places  in  the 
world  of  business.  Where  formerly  it  was  possible  for  a  child  to 
go  to  work  after  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  rudiments 
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of  an  academic  training,  most  children  must  now,  imder  ordinary 
conditions,  have  received  a  fairly  thorough  school  training  before 
being  permitted  to  leave  school. 
f  It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  us  that  we  have  passed  the  stage  where 

\  it  was  possible  for  an  individual  to  consider  his  own  welfare  alone 
and  where  he  lived  and  acted  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  wants 
and  desires  without  regard  for  others.  The  weak  and  ignorant 
were  exploited  by  the  stronger  and  more  intelligent.  The  history  ^ 
f  of  civilization  teaches  us  that  the  safety  and  progress  of  our  society 
depends  on  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  who  must  contribute  to 
its  well-being  when  his  turn  comes.  If,  therefore,  we  would  have 
a  stable  and  progressive  society,  we  must  give  much  care  to  those 
who  will  later  form  part  of  it.  Our  complex  life  demands  a  far 
longer  preparation  for  one  who  is  to  take  a  part  in  it  than  was 
formerly  required,  and  most  of  this  preparation  is  now  obtained  in 
the  school.  This,  in  short,  is  the  theory  imderlying  compulsory  edu- 
cation, and  it  is  one  which  no  right-minded  person  can  fail  to 
accept.  So  important  does  our  own  dty  think  attendance  in 
school  to  be,  that  there  has  been  established  a  ''Bureau  of  Com- 
pulsory Education,  School  Census,  and  Child  Welfare,"  commonly 
known  as  the  'bureau  oi  Attendance7*"aiKl  one  ol  its  chief  duties 
is  to  "cause  to  attend  upon  school  instruction"  every  child  who  is 
legally  required  to  attend  school. 

It  is  often  stated  that  good  compulsory  education  and  child 
labor  laws  should  have  no  exceptions,  that  what  is  for  the  benefit 
of  one  must  imdoubtedly  be  of  benefit  to  all.  For  the  vast  majority 
this  is  true,  but,  as  sometimes  happens  with  man-made  laws,  there 
are  a  few — a  very  few  in  our  case — ^for  whom  a  setting  aside  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law  would  be  exceedingly  wise  both  for  their 
own  welfare  and  for  that  of  the  community.  There  is  a  type  of 
boy  in  our  dty  elementary  schools  who  is  a  "misfit"  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  He  is  a  big,  strapping  boy  who  is  in  a  grade  more 
or  less  below  that  to  which  his  age  and  physical  development  would 
ordinarily  entitle  him.  We  are  going  to  consider  such  a  boy,  who 
is  past  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  is  not  legally  permitted  to  go  to 
work  owing  to  his  failure  to  have  reached  a  certain  grade,  who  is 
unfitted  by  nature  to  continue  the  ordinary  course  of  study  in  the 
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dementary  school,  and  for  whom  as  yet  there  has  been  made  little 
or  no  special  provision  adapted  to  his  different  nature  and  tempera- 
ment. For  him  the  law  is  compulsory  in  that  the  time  require- 
ment for  remaining  in  school  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
factor,  with  less  emphasis  on  his  educational  attainments.  His 
mere  presence  in  school  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  law,  while 
for  the  vast  majority  it  would  thus  be  their  success  in  advancing 
from  grade  to  grade.  The  time  element  in  the  one  case  corre- 
sponds to  the  scholarship  element  in  the  other.  Thus  the  chief 
weakness  of  a  compulsory  education  law  appears  to  be  that  it 
practically  requires  mere  attendance  on  the  part  of  our  type  of 
child,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  later. 

Unfortunately  this  type  of  boy  is  sometimes  "boldly  and  per- 
sistently disobedient.  Some  of  these  are  more  or  less  rowdyish  and 
insolent,  but  hardly  vicious;  others  approach  the  criminal  in  char- 
acter— sometimes  attempting  to  start  a  panic  in  a  fire  drill,  by 
shouting  and  running;  sometimes  using  foul  language  to  the  teacher 
or  throwing  a  knife  or  book  at  her  ....  and  frequently  defying 

both  classroom  teacher  and  principal  outright "    Others  of 

this  type  are  those  who  are  "  extremely  disobedient,  disorderly,  and 
defiant,  and  who  must  be  kept  within  the  school ;  there  is  practically 
no  other  provision  for  them.  They  have  little  respect  for  authority, 
little  regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and  little  fear  beyond  that  of 
bodily  hurt."  Such  are  the  findings  of  Professor  McMurry,  as 
stated  in  his  report  as  a  member  of  the  "  School  Inqtdry  Committee- 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment."  This  survey  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  City  was  carried  on  from  191 1  to  1913. 

Again,  still  others  are  reported  as  "xmgovemable,"  "unmanage- 
able," "incorrigible,"  "truant,"  "unwilling  and  refusing  to  study," 
etc.  Saddest  of  all,  some  of  these  children  find  themselves  in  the 
children's  court,  charged  with  juvemle  delinquency,  due  sometimes 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  lack  of  mutual  adjustment  of  school 
and  child  to  each  other.  The  writer  fervently  pleads  with  the 
reader  not  to  be  imduly  influenced  by  these  characterizations  of 
our  boy,  nor  to  form  a  hasty  judgment  as  to  the  best  solution  for 
this  matter  on  the  basis  of  these  facts  alone,  but  to  give  this  sad 
condition  and  serious  problem  earnest  and  careful  consideration. 
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The  following  statistics  will,  to  a  great  extent,  serve  to  show 
more  explicitly  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  problem,  though  in  a 
more  or  less  general  way  only,  since  they  do  not  bear  exactly  on  our 
subject,  but  still  are  the  only  ones  available  at  the  present  time. 

I.  The  first  set  is  an  extract  from  Table  XII  of  the  SevetUeetUh 
Annual  Report  of  the  CUy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York. 

TABLE  xn 

[Exlract\ 

Aoe-Grade  Distribution  of  Pupils  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  the  Entoub 
City,  February  s,  1915 


Grade 


Age-Grade 
Standard 


X4-X4* 


X4*-XS 


XS-XS* 


iSi-x6 


5^ 

6A 
6B 


loi-iij 

11  -12 

Ili-I2j 

12  -13 


628 

997 
i,49« 
2,107 


786 
1,129 

1,719 
2,247 


552 

807 

1,218 

1,692 


308 

529 
710 

945 


Here  are  hundreds  of  children  who  are  over-age,  many  of  whom 
are  far  behind  in  their  studies  owing  to  various  reasons,  such  as 
physical  defects,  illness,  foreign  parentage,  etc.  There  are  also 
those  who  are  in  good  physical  condition  and  who  began  school  at 
the  proper  age,  but  who,  because  of  mental  characteristics  and 
capacities  different  from  those  which  most  children  possess,  fail 
to  react  to  the  requirements  of  school  life  as  is  ordinarily  expected. 

2.  The  following  are  extracts  of  Tables  XV,  XX,  XXIII,  and 
XXVI  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  Attendance. 

TABLE  XV 
\Exlract] 

Showing  Distribution  by  Causes  of  Absence  and  Sex  of  130,513  Cases  Inves- 
tigated by  Attendance  Officers 


Came  of  Absence 

Toul 

Boyt 

GirU 

Truant 

Employed  illegally  while  enrolled  in 
mentary  school ................ 

el'e^ 

29,520 

2,318 
9,104 

26,895 
1,173 

2,626 
1,145 

Not  found 

3,986 

A  comment  of  the  report  on  Table  XV  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  a  "comparatively  small  nimiber  of  children  employed  illegally 
....  although  this  number  would  imdoubtedly  be  increased  if 
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all  the  chfldren  reported  as  *not  foirnd'  ....  could  be  located." 
It  is  assmned,  of  course,  that  our  boy  is  often  a  truant,  owing  in 
many  cases  to  his  dislike  for  school.  Again,  for  this  reason,  he 
will  often  go  to  work  even  though  prohibited  by  law,  as  will  be 
shown  by  an  actual  case  later. 

An  honest  statement  of  the  foregoing  facts  requires  the  quoting 
of  extracts  from  Tables  XX,  XXm,  and  XXVI. 

TABLE  XX 
[ExUract] 

Showing  Cohflete  Distribution  by  Caitse  and  Result  of  Investigation  or 
130,513  Cases  Investigated  by  Attendance  Officers 


Cause  of  Absence 

Toul 

Returned  to 
School 

Placed  in 
School 

Not  Found 

Tmant 

29,520 

2,318 
9,104 

24,174 
1,162 

5,230 
89 

61 
1,047 

cc 

Employed— no  employ- 
ment certificate  while 
enrolled  in  elementary 
schod 

20 

Not  fomid 

9,104 

TABLE  XXra 
[Extrac([ 
,  Showing  Distribution  of  Hearings  by  Complaint 

Truancy 4071 

Illegally  employed 214 

TABLE  XXVI 
\Extfacl\ 

Showing  Distribution  of  Children  for  Whom  Hearings 

Were  Called  before  Division  Supervisors,  by 

Age,  Sex,  Complaint 


Afe 


14. 
15. 
16. 


Bo3rs.. 
Girls.. 

Boys.. 
Girls.. 


Boys.. 
Girls.. 


Tmancy 


748 
1X2 

801 
129 

206 

57 


Emp] 


41 
II 

57 
41 

26 
7 


3.  In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  CkUdren^s  Court  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  year  endmg  December  31, 1915,  the  records  of  the 
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Probation  Bureau  show  that  this  department  found  it  necessary  to 
investigate  the  cases  of  4,440  boys  brought  before  the  Court.  Of 
this  number  there  were  1,937  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen.  Out  of  the  total  number,  it  was  f oimd  necessary  after  this 
investigation  to  commit  399  and  to  place  2,617  on  probation  and 
879  imder  supervision,  while  201  were  discharged  and  in  344  cases 
sentence  was  suspended.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  state 
exactly  just  how  many  of  the  1,937  boys  mentioned  above  as  being 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  would  come  within  our  particular 
class,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  numbers,  and 
that,  no  matter  how  many  or  how  few,  for  their  own  welfare  the 
peculiar  problem  which  their  condition  presents  deserves  our  par- 
ticular attention,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  offer  them  every 
possible  means  for  their  betterment. 

Our  problem  really  originates  in  the  school  and  sometimes 
spreads  to  the  Children's  Court  for  further  consideration.  Our 
boy  is  imable  to  adjust  himself  to  school  conditions  and  is  imsuited 
to  the  class  in  which  he  finds  himself,  because  of  his  older  age,  more 
developed  physical  condition,  different  nature,  and  the  lack  of 
of  special  provision  for  him.  Various  other  factors  combine  with 
these  and  produce  a  boy  whose  imsodal  behavior  brings  him  to 
our  attention  in  the  manner  described  above. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  are  given  some  of  the  more 
important  and  possible  methods  of  discipline,  correction,  and 
reformation. 

I.  The  use  of  corporal  punishment  imder  certain  restrictions  is 
advocated  by  Professor  McMurry  in  the  report  referred  to  above. 
This  method  is  prohibited  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  No 
one  can  deny  its  value,  however,  for  a  particular  offense  where  such 
immediate  and  severe  action  is  necessary,  but  he  who  believes  that 
such  a  method  can  correct  a  chronic  and  deep-seated  condition  is 
old-fashioned  and  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  modem  educational 
practice.  There  are  times  when  corporal  punishment  is  imdoubt- 
edly  necessary,  but  as  a  general  solution  for  our  problem  it  would 
be  wrong  and  would  fail  absolutely.  We  don't  any  longer,  for  one 
thing,  try  to  "lick"  knowledge  into  the  heads  of  unwilling  and 
incapable  children. 
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2.  Where  the  conduct  of  a  boy  is  such  that  it  requires  more 
serious  consideration,  and  where  ordinary  methods  of  correction  and 
discipline  have  failed,  the  principal  of  a  school  has  the  power  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  district  superintendent,  who 
holds  a  hearing,  but  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  trans- 
mission of  his  findings  to  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  for 
further  action.  In  the  report  quoted  above  Professor  McMurry 
describes  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing  such  children  to 
trial,  the  reluctance  and  imwillingness  on  the  part  of  a  principal 
to  resort  to  such  a  method  of  procedure,  the  himiiliation  of  the 
complainants  who  must  make  their  accusations  to  another  before 
whom  defendant  and  complainant  appear  on  the  same  level,  and 
states  that  finally,  in  most  cases,  the  verdict  is  simply  the  transfer 
of  the  boy  to  another  school,  which  "is  not  at  all  what  many  of 
these  children  most  need."  This  method  seems  likely  to  fall  into 
disuse,  for,  as  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  becomes  better  organized, 
it  will  necessarily  take  over  this  function  of  holding  hearings. 

3.  In  the  chapter  on  "Probationary  Schools  and  Truant 
Schools"  of  his  SevetUeenih  Annual  Report,  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  Maxwell  makes  the  following  statements: 

In  my  EleverUh  Annual  Report,  I  recommended  "that  Probationary 
Schools,  similar  to  P.S.  120 — ^two  in  Manhattan,  two  in  Brookl3ni,  one  in  the 
Bronx,  and  one  in  Queens — be  established  as  soon  as  buildings  can  be  obtained 
in  which  to  house  them.  Institutions  such  as  the  Parental  School  will  always 
be  needed.  It  is  much  cheaper  however,  where  it  is  possible,  to  reform  a  boy 
in  a  day  school  than  to  board  him  and  lodge  him  (p.  206) 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  schools  is  to  reform  delinquent  pupils. 
Delinquent  children  are  not  necessarily  mentally  defective.  They  may  be 
children  who  are  temperamentally  different  from  the  normal  child;  or  those 
who  show  signs  of  criminal  tendencies;  or  truants  who,  without  criminal 
intent,  may  be  led  into  dangerous  company  and  bad  practices. 

The  special  care  and  treatment  which  these  children  need  cannot  be  given 
to  them  by  the  regular  dass  teachers,  who  must  work  under  the  strain  of  large 
classes.  Furthermore,  these  delinquent  children  should  not  be  permitted  to 
interfere  with  the  class  work  of  the  normal  pupils.  Children  who  are  admitted 
to  these  schools  have  been  given  every  opportunity  in  at  least  one  elementary 
school  and  usually  in  two  schools;  they  are  not  transferred  to  the  probationary 
school  until  they  have  shown  clearly  that  they  cannot  get  along  in  the  regular 
classes.    Both  their  own  welfare  and  the  progress  of  normal  pupils  demand 
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that  the  delinquent  childien  be  grouped  in  special  classes  or  schools,  in  charge 

of  teachers  who  are  specially  trained  to  care  for  them 

The  course  of  study  in  probationary  schools  should  include  academic 
subjects,  Physical  Training,  Industrial  or  Vocational  Training,  and  Moral 
Training 

This  is  an  excellent  method,  by  which,  no  doubt,  many  of  our 
boys  will  be  taught  to  respond  in  the  right  way.  Especially  is  such 
a  school  of  decided  value  for  the  younger  children  where  delin- 
quency is  not  of  long  standing.  Yet  even  here  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  legal  minimum-age  limits  for  leaving  would  not 
bring  up  our  problem  again  in  a  different  form.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  the  time  element  of  the  law  being  the  emphasized 
factor  of  its  "compulsoriness."  However,  owing  to  the  high 
cost  of  such  schools,  there  is  an  insufficient  number  of  them,  and 
in  these  days  of  economy  and  retrenchment  in  making  appro- 
priations such  added  expense  will  not  meet  with  much  favor. 
Present  conditions  cannot,  therefore,  encourage  us  much  in  this 
direction,  and  so  we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  a  more  practical 
solution. 

4.  Under  the  compulsory  education  law  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
Bureau  of  Attendance — 

to  order  any  child  between  7  and  16  years  of  age,  who  is  an  habitual  truant  from 
instruction  upon  which  he  is  lawfully  required  to  attend  or  who  is  imsubordi- 
nate  or  disorderly  during  attendance,  to  attend  a  truant  school,  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  years,  and  in  no  case  after  the  child  is  16  years  of  age,  pro- 
vided after  reasonable  notice  to  such  child  and  the  persons  in  parental  relation 
to  such  child,  and  an  opportunity  for  them  to  be  heard,  the  consent  in  writing 
of  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  child  shall  have  been  given.  The 
authority  to  commit  such  a  child  to  a  truant  school  and  to  parole  him  there- 
from resides  in  the  Director  of  Attendance. 

Some  of  the  "policies''  of  this  bureau  as  "interpreting"  its 
duties  imder  the  law  are:  (a)  "to  provide  for  the  apprehension, 
arraignment,  study,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  per- 
sistently irregular  or  habitually  truant  and  delinquent  child;  this 
contemplates  commitment  if  necessary";  (6)  "to  prosecute  in  the 
courts  those  children  who  are  habitually  truant  or  irregular  in 
attendance  or  disorderly  while  in  attendance,  and  who  have  been 
adjudged  beyond  the  control  of  the  parents";   (c)  to  co-operate 
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fully  with  the  Children's  Court  for  the  control  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency." 

This  bureau  has  set  forth  for  itself  an  excellent  program  of  work 
to  carry  out  its  duties  under  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It  makes, 
when  necessary,  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  factors  which 
influence  the  life  of  a  child  who  is  summoned  for  a  hearing  for  vio- 
lation of  the  compulsory  education  law,  and  is  ready  to  do  all  in 
its  power  to  remedy  matters,  although  exceedingly  handicapped 
owing  to  lack  of  "sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  its  plans  properly." 
There  were  only  4  hearings  for  incorrigibility  for  the  school  year 
ending  July  31, 1915.  This  strangely  small  number  is  undoubtedly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of  our  type  of  boy  were  also 
truants  and  as  such  probably  formed  a  good  part  of  the  4,071 
truants  simunoned  for  hearings. 

Yet  there  comes  a  time  in  dealing  with  our  boy,  after  we  have 
made  all  necessary  investigations,  when  we  feel  that  imder  existing 
conditions  our  efforts  must  fail,  and  that  if  the  provisions  of  the 
law  were  temporarily  set  aside  to  permit  us  to  do  for  the  boy  what 
our  judgment  impels  us  to  do  for  his  best  interests,  we  might  then 
hope  for  success  in  our  handling  of  this  problem.  It  is  again 
emphasized  that  we  must  not  limit  our  consideration  of  the  case  to 
the  particular  acts  of  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  but  we 
must  go  beneath  the  surface  and  seek  the  condition  which  is  the 
prinaary  cause.  Our  boy  is  imfitted  by  nature  to  continue  in  the 
regul^  school,  and  there  is  very  little  actual  provision  for  him 
otherwise.  Definite  and  prompt  action  is  needed.  The  laws  of 
educational  psychology  require  us  to  plan  school  method  and  con- 
tent to  conform  to  the  characteristics  of  the  mental  functioning  of 
the  child  at  various  periods.  The  school,  not  the  child,  must  do 
most  of  the  accommodating  in  this  respect.  No  one  denies  the 
right  of  the  school  to  claim  the  time  of  the  child  for  the  purpose  of 
traininghim^J^ut  the  time  so  spent  must  be  profitable  for  the  child. 
If  it  is  not,  it  is  for  the  school  to  relinquish  such  claim. 

The  foUowmg  case  iustories  will  serve  to  Illustrate  our  problem 
and  show  what  should  and  can  be  done  to  solve  it. 

I .  W.  A.  is  a  big  boy,  fifteen  years  old,  and  is  only  in  Grade  VI  A. 
When  he  was  thirteen,  he  was  brought  to  the  Children's  Court  for 
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having  stayed  away  from  home.  A  year  later  he  was  arrested 
again  for  having  entered  a  cellar  and  stolen  some  nuts.  During 
the  past  school  term  he  again  stayed  away  from  school  and  home 
on  two  different  occasions  for  three  and  four  days  respectively,  the 
last  time  being  implicated  with  two  other  boys  in  having  stolen 
jewels  from  the  parents  of  one  of  them.  The  school  record  of  W. 
shows  that  his  conduct  has  been  poor  and  that  he  was  "left-back" 
several  times.  The  principal  of  this  school  at  one  time  wrote  to 
his  probation  officer  that  he  ''was  associating  with  imdesirable 
companions,  smoking  cigarettes,  shooting  craps,  and  was  bold  and 
defiant  in  his  attitude."  He  was  ''left-back"  this  term  because  of 
his  lack  of  effort  and  imwillingness  to  do  the  required  work.  He 
refused  to  attend  "sunmier  school"  to  make  this  up.  The  home 
conditions  are  satisfactory.  Here  is  a  big,  healthy,  lazy  fellow 
who  is  actually  accomplishing  nothing  by  being  in  school.  The 
law  requires  that  boy  to  attend  imtil  he  is  sixteen  years  old,  owing 
to  his  low  grade.  Are  we  to  stand  blindly  by  and  let  him  prac- 
tically idle  his  time  away  for  another  year  until  he  will  be  per- 
mitted to  go  to  work,  when  nothing  really  would  be  lost  if  he  were 
allowed  to  do  so  now  ? 

2.  Here  is  another  boy  who  illegally  solved  his  problem  in  a 
manner  which  must  command  our  approval  and  admiration. 
When  L.  K.  was  fourteen,  he  seciu'ed  a  transfer  to  another  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  when  he  moved  to  another  dis- 
trict. Nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  for  about  loo  school  days. 
He  "disappeared"  when  he  should  have  been  in  school.  Previous 
to  this  he  showed  intense  dislike  for  school  and  his  record  proved 
this.  This  boy  was  therefore  a  truant  within  the  meaning  of  the 
compulsory  education  law  and  was  violating  its  provisions.  When 
he  was  found  later,  he  was  taken  to  the  Children's  Court,  which 
placed  him  on  probation.  It  was  learned  that  he  had  seciu'ed 
employment  in  a  large  department  store  and  earned  $7  a  week. 

While  on  probation  his  record  was  excellent,  and  he  put  forth 
his  best  efforts  in  Grade  VII A  to  which  he  was  returned.  The 
only  complaint,  however,  was  that  this  very  big  boy  would  resent 
being  "spoken  to"  and  would  "answer  back."  The  law  requires 
him  to  attend  at  least  130  days  during  the  year  previous  to  his 
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request  to  be  permitted  to  work,  and  up  to  this  June  he  has  attended 
about  70  da3rs  and  so  will  be  forced  to  return  this  fall  to  complete 
the  time  requirement 

The  family  is  in  poor  circumstances.  L.  is  an  excellent  son  at 
home  and  for  two  years  he  has  been  working  after  school  to  help  in 
the  support  of  his  family.  There  is  a  stepfather  who  is  a  peddler, 
another  boy  of  sixteen  who  works,  and  six  little  children  to  be 
supported  on  these  meager  earnings.  A  sociologist  woidd  argue 
that  to  prevent  the  family  from  becoming  a  recipient  of  charitable 
aid,  the  boy  should  be  permitted  to  work  as  he  has  been  doing  and 
not  be  forced  to  attend  school. 

On  one  occasion  L.  made  the  following  complaint:  ''It  is  a 
struggle  for  me  to  be  in  school  because  it  is  disagreeable  for  a  boy 
of  my  size  to  associate  with  little  fellows,  and  anyway  I  want  to  be 
independent  of  the  support  of  my  father."  This  summer  he 
secured  employment  as  a  salesman  in  a  men's  dothing-shop, 
although  illegally,  and  earned  $10  per  week  and  as  much  as  $5  more 
for  overtime.  In  an  application  for  another  position  he  gave  his 
age  as  twenty-two,  and  his  manly  appearance  would  cause  no 
doubt  to  arise  about  this  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  although  he  is 
only  fifteen  years  of  age.  His  magnetic  personality  quickly  wins 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
To  his  probation  officer  he  stated  that  he  would  not  return  to  school 
under  any  circumstances,  even  if  he  had  to  leave  the  city  and  go 
el§ewhere. 

If  this  "boy"  who  is  already  a  young  man  does  not  return  to 
school  as  the  law  requires  him  to  do  to  be  eligible  for  an  employment 
certificate,  it  will  be  possible  to  commit  him  to  a  truant  school. 
Here  is  a  yoimg  man  who  is  already  showing  himself  to  be  a  good 
citizen  and  who  gives  promise  of  proving  a  welcome  asset  to  the 
commimity.  Will  it  not  be  a  crime  against  his  nature  for  us 
blindly  to  obey  the  law  and  violently  to  force  him  to  attend  school  ? 
Is  there  any  doubt  at  all  as  to  which  is  the  proper  solution  for  this 
problem — a  boy  who  absolutely  abhors  school  and  is  "making 
good  "  elsewhere  ? 

3.  H.  F.  was  fifteen  when  he  first  came  to  the  Children's  Court 
charged  with  incorrigibility,  being  disorderly  at  home  and  also 
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remaining  away  from  there.  He  was  always  troublesome,  de- 
manded money  which  the  mother  was  imable  to  give  him,  refused  to 
attend  "summer  schooP'  to  make  up  classes,  and  was  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  home.  In  school  he  was  a  truant.  The  principal 
stated  that  the  boy  would  not  benefit  by  being  in  school  and  that, 
owing  to  his  age,  size,  and  temperament,  he  was  a  detriment  to  the 
class.  Because  of  his  inability  to  progress  there,  it  was  suggested 
that  he  be  transferred  to  a  vocational  school,  where  he  was  later 
denied  admission  on  the  grounds  of  "ineligibility  and  imfitness." 
A  short  time  after  this  the  mother  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
the  home,  being  neglected,  became  dirty  and  badly  kept.  H.  came 
home  only  to  eat  and  sleep.  He  became  a  truant  again,  and 
"hung  out"  in  a  barber-shop  where  he  spent  his  time  loafing  about 
and  smoking  cigarettes.  He  was  examined  by  an  expert  on  mental 
disorders  of  children,  who  declared  that  the  boy  was  not  fit  for  his 
class  in  school  and  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  work,  which 
permission  he  was  legally  able  to  get  some  months  later. 

When  he  did  secure  employment,  his  probation  record  showed 
that  he  became  a  differently  behaved  person  and  acted  in  the  way 
a  good  son  should.  Steady  work  undoubtedly  effected  a  refor- 
mation in  this  boy's  character. 

4.  B.  W.  was  thirteen  and  a  half  when  he  was  arrested  for  steal- 
ing a  bicycle.  His  early  probation  record  shows  poor  behavior  and 
failure  to  meet  his  probation  officer  several  times  when  requested. 
He  was  twice  remanded  for  a  week  by  the  court  for  poor  reports  in 
school.  He  was  a  truant,  stayed  out  late  at  night,  and  his  attitude 
was  one  of  indifference  and  bravado  at  first  His  school  record  shows 
that  "he  had  been  demoted  for  inattention  and  was  making  no 
effort."  A  year  later  a  teacher  reported  as  follows :  "  I  am  the  only 
teacher  who  kept  him  an  entire  term  in  her  dass.  He  spent  4  terms 
in  VI AA — not  only  kept  him  in  the  class  but  gave  him  an  hour's 
coaching  every  day  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  be  promoted  to  VII  A.  Before  witness  gave  him  a  chance 
to  begin  all  over  with  imderstanding  that  he  would  do  as  rest  of  class. 
He  refused."  The  boy  failed  to  get  along  with  this  teacher  and  con- 
tinued his  truancy.    At  home,  however,  his  conduct  had  changed 
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for  the  better.  The  probation  officer  visited  the  assistant  principal 
of  the  school,  and  in  the  report  stated  that  '^this  official  was  un- 
sympathetic and  was  of  opinion  that  the  boy  should  be  placed  under 
restraint."  Later  the  boy  was  transferred  to  another  school,  where 
he  finally  secured  his  working  certificate  when  he  was  past  fifteen, 
a  long  time  after  he  might  have  received  it  with  the  same  benefit 
to  himself  and  the  avoidance  of  useless  trouble  and  waste  of  time. 
He  worked  hard  when  he  secured  employment  and  was  ambitious, 
"showing  a  love  for  business  which  he  never  showed  for  school. 
He  looks  quite  manly  since  employed  and  shows  good  spirit  in  his 
desire  to  do  right."  B.  states  that  he  is  ''past  the  foolish  age"  and 
is  "going  to  keep  straight,"  his  excellent  probation  record  for  this 
period  being  sufficient  proof  of  this  desire  being  acted  on. 

The  first  case  was  cited  to  show  where  our  remedy  of  allowing 
our  type  of  boy  to  go  to  work  in  spite  of  the  law  would  be  necessary 
and  proper.  The  second  case  was  a  clear  illustration  of  the  possible 
benefits  that  might  come  to  a  boy  if  this  exception  to  the  law  were 
allowed.  The  third  and  fourth  show  the  inevitable  good  results 
that  come  in  the  vast  majority  of  such  cases  after  these  boys  are 
permitted  to  go  to  work.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  this 
solution  is  not  a  cure-all.  There  will  be  several  who  will  fail  in  this 
direction  as  they  failed  in  school,  and  a  few  who  may  possibly  end 
up  in  some  institution  or  reformatory. 

When  dealing  with  delinquent  boys,  probation  officers  ahnost 
always  advise  them  to  go  to  work  when  possible,  when  experience 
in  dealing  with  such  boys  suggests  to  these  officers  the  need  of  such 
a  method  of  reformation,  which  tends  to  produce  a  thinking  and 
ambitious  yoimg  man  where  there  was  formerly  a  thoughtless  and 
indi£ferent  boy.  Work  in  the  business  world  is  a  real  training  for 
these  boys,  develops  latent  powers,  stabilizes  character  and  actions, 
and  makes  them  take  an  active  part  in  their  own  reformation,  which 
rarely  fails  to  take  place. 

Li  summing  up,  we  may  argue  that  to  make  a  legal  exception 
of  this  type  of  boy  cannot  be  objected  to  on  the  groimd  of  lack 
of  physical  development.  In  this  connection  we  may  cite  the 
interesting   study   that   was    conducted  several  years   ago  by 
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Dr.  C.  W.  Crampton,  director  of  physical  training  in  our  schools. 
He  subjected  4,800  high-school  boys  to  various  tests,  and  the 
statistics  given  in  Table  I  are  part  of  his  findings. 


TABLE  I 
Physiological  Groups 


Age 

Inmuiturit 
Peicc&Uge 

Maturing 
Peicc&Uge 

Mature 
Percentage 

U-14J 

i4i-is, 

'5  -IS* 

iSt-i6  

26 

16 

9 

5 

28 

24 
20 
10 

46 
60 
71 

Furthermore,  the  provisions  of  the  labor  law  will  protect  this 
type  of  boy  from  long  hours,  dangerous  occupations,  etc.  By  the 
time  such  a  boy  reaches  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  in  his  school  woric, 
he  can  read,  write,  spell,  and  perform  operations  in  arithmetic  of 
which  ordinary  business  requirements  demand  a  knowledge, 
besides  other  academic  training  which  he  might  have  acquired. 
Will  the  loss  of  *this  short  extra  training,  ordinarily  necessary  to 
secure  a  working  certificate  and  amoimting  to  a  year  or  two  per- 
haps, be  a  really  serious  one  ?  Many  boys  now  leave  school  when 
they  become  sixteen,  who  do  not  get  as  far  as  the  seventh  year  in 
their  school  work,  or  even  the  sixth  or  fifth.  We  would  very  much 
desire  every  child  to  receive  as  much  academic  training  as  possible, 
but  as  it  was  somewhere  naively  stated,  "You  can't  put  a  five- 
dollar  education  into  a  five-cent  head  and  some  must  be  manual 
laborers."  We  must  take  a  practical  view  of  the  whole  matter. 
Moreover,  what  is  to  prevent  such  boys  from  attending  night  school 
as  the  law  now  requires  all  children  to  do  who  have  not  graduated 
from  the  elementary  school  or  who  are  not  yet  sixteen  ?  Let  us 
further  remember  that  the  lack  of  a  complete  education  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  of  success  in  business,  as  is  very  often  proved 
in  business. 

Our  boy  is  usually  pubescent  or  post-pubescent.  With  pubes- 
cence there  come  vast  changes  in  a  child's  whole  life.  His  changing 
nature  demands  different  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  from  that 
which  prepubescent  children  require.    Dr.  Bachmann  in  his  report 
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on  "Promotion,  Non-promotion  and  Part-Time"  in  the  School 
Inquiry  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  states  that 
"there  is  general  agreement  that  children  cannot  Jbe^epL-mth 
juxi&t  imder  the  r6gime  of  the  elementary  school  much  beyond  the 
period^of  pubescence." 

In  his  discussion  on  "Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Education 
— ^The  School  Aspect"  in  the  publication  of  the  National  Education 
Association  for  1905,  George  H.  Martin  gives  the  following  con- 
clusive arguments: 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  a  certain  profotind  psychological  fact. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  many  boys  and  girls  when  the  developing 
instinct  of  manhood  and  womanhood  appeals  to  them  with  commanding  force, 
and  impds  them  to  do  what  men  and  women  are  doing,  namely,  to  work  for 
wages  instead  of  doing  what  children  are  doing,  namely,  going  to  school  and 
playing. 

These  cases  need  to  be  handled  with  the  greatest  care.  To  enact  into 
such  a  law  that  such  children  shall  remain  children,  when  their  whole  nature 
is  crying  out  for  them  to  be  men,  is  to  work  a  hardship  as  great  as  to  compel 
them  to  be  men  before  their  time.  Compulsory  schooling  for  them  may  be 
as  cmel  as  premature  labor  is  for  others.  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  14  are  getting  more  real  development,  a  better  edu- 
cation, in  productive  labor  than  they  would  get  in  any  such  school  as  they  will 
be  conopelled  to  attend. 

Who  is  to  decide  when  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  our  type  of 
child  to  go  to  work  ?    In  our  own  dty ,  the  principal  of  the  school 
could  bring  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  to  such  boys. 
This  department,  being  organized  and  equipped  to  make  all  neces- 
sary examinations  and  investigations,  should  therefore  be  given 
this  important  power.    Other  cities  could  well  copy  this  scheme. 
In  the  absence  of  any  such  provision,  where  a  boy  is  on  probation 
owing  to  his  having  been  brought  before  a  children's  court,  the 
power  could  lie  with  the  judge  on  recommendation  of  the  probation 
officer.    Again,  the  principal  of  the  school  in  consultation  with  the 
parents  of  the  child  and  representatives  of  various  child-welfare 
agencies  could  be  given  this  power  where  no  other  provision  is 
made  for  such  a  condition. 
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METHODS  AND  CONTENT  OF  COURSES  IN  HISTORY 
IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HUGO  H.  GOLD 
State  University  of  Iowa 


PARTI.    ADMINISTRATION  OF  TOE  CURRICULUM  AND 
CONTENT  OF  COURSES  IN  mSTORY 

INTRODUCTION 

Extent  and  sources  of  data. — ^The  present  article  is  based  upon  a 
Master's  thesis  submitted  by  the  writer  to  the  University  of  Iowa 
in  June,  1915.  The  material  for  Part  I  was  obtained  from  an 
examination  of  242  of  the  most  recently  published  courses  of  study 
received  from  236  cities  distributed  over  41  states  as  follows: 

From  9  North  Atlantic  states:  81  cities 
From  5  South  Atlantic  states:  17  cities 
From  10  North  Central  states:  78  cities 
From  8  South  Central  states:  28  cities 
From  9  Westem  states:  32  cities 

In  addition  to  an  examination  of  the  published  courses  of  study, 
the  writer  examined  all  the  available  textbooks  used  in  high  schools 
throughout  the  country,  and  lastly  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  the 
teachers  of  history  in  order  to  get  some  data  on  methods  of  teaching. 
The  data  received  from  the  questionnaire  will  be  tabulated  in 
Part  II  of  this  article. 

The  problem  was  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the  printed 
courses'  of  study  reflected  the  reports  of  the  various  committees 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  of  the  American  His- 

» In  the  following  pages  the  term  "printed  courses  of  study"  refers  to  the  pub- 
lished pamphlets  sent  out  by  the  various  schools  under  the  title  Courses  of  Study, 

The  term  "curriculum  in  history"  has  been  used  to  designate  the  various  kinds 
of  history  offered  in  a  given  high  school,  e.g.,  ancient  history,  mediaeval  and  modem 
history,  etc. 

The  outlines  of  these  specific  fields  of  history  will  be  referred  to  as  "courses  in 
history." 
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torical  Association^  and  to  find  out  something  regarding  the  preva- 
lent methods  of  instruction  in  history. 

The  printed  courses  of  study  were  checked  as  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  discovering  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  curriculum  in  history.  Wherever  topics  were 
mentioned,  these  were  tabulated  in  order  to  determine  as  far  as  pos- 
sible what  the  f  ramers  of  courses  in  history  regard  as  the  important 
topics  for  emphasis.  The  fact  that  a  given  topic  was  si>ecifically 
mentioned  in  the  courses  of  study  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  that 
topic  was  considered  of  greater  importance  than  the  innumerable 
other  topics  given  in  textbooks. 

Criticisms. — ^It  is  recognized  that  the  sources  of  the  data  for  this 
study  are  not  infallible.  There  is  no  absolute  proof  that  the 
courses  in  history  are  invariably  followed,  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  method  of  treatment  will  reveal  general  tendencies  and  be 
helpful  to  teachers,  administrators,  and  supervisors  as  an  index 
to  practice. 

The  writer  recognizes  that  the  field  is  a  broad  one,  and  that  this 
study  is  only  a  very  limited  treatment  of  a  few  general  topics.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  material  contained  herein  may  be  suggestive  and 
helpful  in  further  investigations  in  the  field  of  history  in  secondary 
schools. 

I.    ADMDaSTRATION  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  IN  HISTORY 

Aim  of  high-school  history. — ^Before  checking  up  the  printed 
courses  of  study,  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Education  Association  and  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  relating  to  history  in  secondary  schools  was 
made  by  the  writer.  The  various  general  aims  of  history,  as 
stated  in  these  reports,  were  assembled,  and  a  comparison  was 
made  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  makers  of  courses  of  study 
restated  the  aims  mentioned  in  the  reports. 

Table  I  shows  the  frequency  with  which  aims  in  the  teaching 
of  history  were  stated  in  126  courses  of  study. 

Comparing  the  statements  (Table  I,  p.  90)  with  the  reports  of 
the  committees,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  many  instances  the 
authors  of  courses  in  history  were  familiar  with  the  reports  of  the 
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committees.  In  several  instances  the  aim  was  quoted  verbatim 
from  the  report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Seven.  Only  126  of  the  242 
printed  courses  examined  specified  an  aim  in  the  teaching  of 
history.  One  predonunant  aim  is  purely  disciplinary.  The  com- 
mittees recognize  that  discipline  is  one  of  the  fimctions  of  history. 

TABLE  I 

Statonent  of  Aim  Frequency 

Knowledge  of  the  development  of  civilization 42 

To  develop  patriotism  and  intelligent  citizenship 36 

To  acquire  broad  S3rmpathies  and  culture % 34 

Knowledge  of  the  development  of  nations 22 

To  acquire  powers  of  interpretation  and  judgment 22 

To  acquire  a  store  of  useful  facts  and  historical  material 18 

To  see  how  our  ancestors  solved  problems  in  order  to  help  us  in  the  solu- 
tion of  problems 15 

To  get  such  a  picture  of  the  past  as  wHl  help  us  to  understand  modem  life, 

current  events,  and  present  movements 13 

An  idea  of  the  remoteness  of  oriental  beginnings  and  of  the  length  and 

reach  of  recorded  history 11 

To  develop  ideals,  national  and  imiversal,  such  as  character,  initiative, 

foresight,  courage,  fortitude,  efficiency,  genius,  etc 9 

To  furnish  a  backgroimd  for  literature  and  general  education 8 

To  furnish  illustrative  moral  materials 7 

A  definite  knowledge  of  the  names,  location,  and  chronological  succession 

of  the  early  oriental  nations 6 

To  teach  the  pupils  the  use  of  books  and  how  to  eactract  substance  from  the 

printed  page 6 

To  develop  the  memory  and  imagination 5 

To  gain  power  in  the  systematization  of  facts 4 

Knowledge  of  the  development  of  democracy 4 

To  satisfy  a  conventional  demand 4 

Scope  of  the  curriculum  in  history. — ^Table  11  shows  the  kinds 
of  history  offered  in  242  high  schools  or  high-school  systems  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  various  combinations  occur. 

The  modal  combination,  it  will  be  noted  from  this  table,  is 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modem  English  and  American  history  and 
civics,  studied  in  the  order  named.  This  combination  occurs 
nearly  four  times  as  frequently  as  the  next  most  frequent  com- 
bination and  more  frequently  than  all  other  combinations  taken 
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together.    This  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  the  Committee  of  Five,  and  the  Commission 

TABLE  n 

Kinds  of  Histoiy  Frequency 

Andent,  mediaeval  and  modem,  English,  American  and  civics 135 

Andent,  mediaeval  and  modem,  American  and  dvics 36 

Andent,  English,  American  and  dvics 27 

Andent,  mediaeval  and  modem,  English  and  American 3Z 

Andent,  mediaeval  and  modem  and  American 8 

Andent,  English  and  American 4 

All  others jii 

242 

on  Accredited  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Collies  and  Secondary  Schools. 
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Andent  history  is  predominantly  a  first-year  subject.  There  is 
a  complaint  that  Freshmen  are  too  immature  for  ancient  history. 
The  Committee  of  Five  recommends  that  if  the  curriculum  in  history 
extends  over  a  period  of  three  years  it  is  well  to  begin  in  the  second 
year.  Mediaeval  and  modem  history  is  a  second-year  subject  and, 
like  ancient  history,  is  one  year  in  length.  English  history  is  pre- 
dominantly a  whole-year  course  offered  in  the  third  year. 

In  American  history  and  civics  nearly  half  of  the  schools  are 
disr^arding  the  recommendations  of  the  committees.  Both  the 
Committee  of  Seven  and  the  Committee  of  Five  recommend  that 
they  be  taught  as  a  single  subject,  even  though  there  be  time  for 
separate  courses.  The  committees  also  recommend  that  colonial 
history  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  English  and  modem 
European  history  and  that  in  American  history  only  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  this  period  be  made.  The  published  courses  show  very  little 
evidence  that  this  recommendation  is  being  observed. 

Number  of  units  of  history  offered. — ^Table  III  shows  the  amount 
of  history  offered  in  the  high  schools  of  236  cities  in  the  United 
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States  in  terms  of  half-units.  This  table  should  be  interpreted 
as  follows:  of  the  26  cities  in  Group  I,  i  dty  offers  10  half-units 
of  history,  none  offers  9  half-units,  19  offer  8  half-units,  etc.  The 
term  "unit"  as  here  used  is  the  meaning  applied  by  the  North 
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Central  Association.  The  lower  half  of  the  table  is  the  upper  half 
reduced  to  percentages.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  55  per 
cent  of  the  cases  4  units  of  history  is  o£fered.  One-fourth  of  the 
dties  offer  only  3.  In  the  large  cities  the  modal  niunber  is  4  units, 
while  in  the  dties  of  5,000  population  and  less  there  are  two  modal 
nimibers  of  3  units  and  4  units  respectively. 

Fig.  2  is  a  graphical  representation  of  the  rela- 
tive frequency  of  the  various  amounts  of  history 
offered  in  236  dties  in  the  United  States  estimated 
in  half-units. 

The  amount  of  history  offered  is 
most  nearly  standardized  in  the  West- 
em  states,  four-fifths  of  the  states 
offering  four  units.  It  is  least 
standardized  in  the  North  Central 
states,  the  modal  niunber  being  three 
vadts,  while  in  all  the  other  divisions 
it  is  four. 

Direction  for  teaching  and 
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flexibility. — Only  loo  of  the 
printed  courses  gave  any 
directions  for  teaching  his- 
tory, and  in  most  cases  these 
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were  very  general  and  very  brief.  Very  few  references  were 
given  as  a  guide  for  the  teacher,  and  practically  nothing  was  given 
as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  topics  mentioned.  In 
only  one  case  were  the  time  allotments  definitely  specified.  The 
practice  seems  to  be  to  allow  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  latitude 
in  the  presentation  of  the  work.  In  practically  no  case  was  there 
anything  which  might  be  called  a  syllabus  on  history.  The  general 
tendency  seems  to  be  to  leave  the  methods  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  the  subject-matter,  largely  to  the  teaching-staff,  and  the  topics 
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mentioned  for  emphasis  are  very  limited  in  number,  with  few 
specifications  as  to  the  relative  time  spent  on  the  various  topics. 
Hence,  it  seems  that  there  is  considerable  opportunity  lot  flexible 
courses,  but  in  many  cases  the  textbook  is  followed  so  closely  that 
from  necessity  the  courses  become  very  inflexible. 

CONTENT  OF  COUESES  IN  HISTORY  AS  REVEALED  BY  THE 
PRINTED  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

a)  Ancient  history. — The  course  in  ancient  history,  according 
to  both  textbooks  and  printed  courses  of  study,  includes  oriental, 
Greek,  and  Roman  history  extending  down  to  800  a  J>.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  and  the 
Committee  of  Five.  This  conmiittee  contends  that  ancient  history 
must  be  made  simpler  and  less  abstract.  Less  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  history  of  institutions,  and  more  time  spent  upon 
simple  studies  of  art  and  habits  of  life.  The  committee  says  in 
substance  that  institutional  details  must  give  place  to  pictures  and 
stories  of  the  great  deeds  and  achievements  of  antiquity. 

b)  Oriental  nations. — ^Very  few  of  the  cities  report  definitely 
regarding  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  three  divisions  of 
andent  history.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  committees,  the 
study  of  oriental  nations  should  be  completed  in  four  or  five  weeks. 
Only  six  courses  incorporate  this  recommendation.  Thirty  others, 
however,  indicate  "a  brief  study"  of  the  oriental  nations.  China, 
India,  and  Persia  do  not  receive  half  as  much  attention  as  Egypt, 
Judea,  and  the  Mesopotamian  coimtries.  There  is  a  marked  tend- 
ency to  eliminate  China  and  India,  three  textbooks  giving  no  space 
at  all  to  these  coimtries,  and  one  textbook  giving  only  one  page  or 
less.  An  examination  of  the  textbooks  gives  evidence  of  disagree- 
ment among  authors  as  to  what  is  important.  Often  three  times 
as  much  relative  space  is  used  by  one  author  on  a  given  topic  as  is 
used  by  another. 

c)  Greek  history. — ^The  topic  most  frequently  mentioned  for 
special  emphasis  in  Greek  history  is  "life  and  culture."  This  is 
rather  vague  and  indefinite.  Administrators  and  supervisors 
should  be  more  specific  as  to  what  phases  of  life  and  culture  should 
be  emphasized.    It  is  rather  striking  that  so  much  emphasis  is  given 
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to  wars  and  dramatic  and  heroic  scenes.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  a 
prevalent  idea  that  the  high-school  age  is  the  time  when  the  youth 
is  interested  in  thrilling  events,  the  drama  and  heroism.  It  is  well 
to  ask,  How  much  should  this  interest  be  encouraged  ? 

d)  Roman  history. — ^The  most  significant  fact  revealed  in 
courses  in  Roman  history  was  the  prominent  place  given  to  ''law, 
government,  political  life,  and  citizenship,"  these  topics  being  men- 
tioned in  eighty-eight  cases.  Religious  life  stood  second  in  the 
order  of  frequency.  In  Roman,  as  well  as  in  Greek,  history  the 
emphasis  on  military  life  and  wars  is  maintained.  In  all  these 
respects  practice  does  not  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
committees,  which  specifically  say  that  the  course  in  ancient  history 
should  consist  of  familiar  talks  and  lessons  about  things  that 
pupils  of  fourteen  can  imderstand;  that  less  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  wars  (those  which  mean  nothing  being  entirely  omitted) 
and  more  attention  paid  to  biography  and  studies  of  art. 

e)  Mediaeval  and  modem  history. — ^In  mediaeval  and  modem 
history  the  greatest  purpose  seems  to  be  to  give  the  pupils  a  con- 
cq>tion  of  the  political  history  of  the  principal  European  states. 
The  topics  emphasized  in  the  order  of  frequency  in  the  courses  of 
study  were  wars,  the  church,  and  Christianity.  The  severest 
criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Committee  of  Five  to  be 
passed  upon  mediaeval  and  modem  history  courses  is  the  imdue 
emphasis  upon  military  and  constitutional  detail. 

J)  Nineteenth-  and  tiuentieth-century  history. — Only  twenty-four 
courses  make  any  mention  of  nineteenth-century  history.  .  In 
four  cases  it  was  specified  that  the  major  emphasis  of  the  course 
in  mediaeval  and  modem  history  is  placed  upon  the  nineteenth- 
century  period,  in  one  case  to  the  extent  of  a  half-year.  Ten  of  the 
history  courses  mentioning  nineteenth-century  history  state  that 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  growth  of  political  and  social  equality, 
colonial  expansion,  and  the  development  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
national  pride  and  dignity.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  take  note 
of  the  political  conditions  in  the  Orient,  the  awakening  of  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  conditions  in  Africa. 

In  twenty-one  courses  some  stress  is  placed  upon  twentieth- 
century  history  by  the  study  of  current  events.    There  seems  to 
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be  a  lack  of  uniformity  as  to  what  should  be  emphasized  in  present- 
day  history.  The  topics  of  mcrst  frequent  occurrence  are  present 
political  and  social  conditions  in  European  countries  and  movements 
for  international  peace  and  arbitration.  This  is  all  very  good  if 
social  conditions  in  European  coimtries  are  closely  related  to  con- 
ditions in  our  own  country. 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  favor  the  practice  of  the  four  schools 
which  place  the  major  emphasis  of  the  course  in  mediaeval  and 
modem  history  upon  the  nineteenth-century  period.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Nine, 
which  says:  "High-school  history  should  always  be  taught  so  as 
to  fimction  in  a  better  understanding  of  modem  institutions,  cur- 
rent events,  and  present  movements." 

g)  English  history. — ^The  three  topics  which  stand  out  most 
prominently  in  English  history  are:  (i)  The  EngUsh  constitutional 
system,  including  the  vast  colonial  empire,  (2)  industrial  and 
economic  development,  and  (3)  wars,  both  dvil  and  foreign.  While 
the  growth  of  democracy  was  specifically  mentioned  only  twelve 
times,  it  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  teachers  do  not  imduly 
neglect  this  phase  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  they  give  the  necessary  emphasis  to  industrial  and  social 
evolution.  In  general,  the  courses  in  EngUsh  history  contain  some 
evidence  that  one  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquire  a  backgroimd  for 
the  study  of  American  history,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
background  remains  imtil  the  foregroimd  is  formed  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils. 

h)  American  history  and  civics. — ^Table  IV  shows  the  frequency 
of  topics  in  the  different  periods  as  mentioned  in  234  courses  in 
American  history. 

HISTORY    AS    A    REQUIREMENT    IN    HIGH-SCHOOL    STUDIES 

In  168  of  the  published  courses  of  study  there  was  evidence  of  a 
differentiated  curriculiun,  there  being  opportunity  for  students  to 
pursue  different  groups  of  related  studies.  The  writer  listed  each 
of  these  168  schools  separately,  showing  the  names  and  nimiber 
of  the  various  groups  of  studies  in  each  school,  and  the  kinds  and 
amount  of  history  offered  in  each  group.  In  all,  122  different 
names  of  "courses"  were  found,  which  were  classified  into  two 
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TABLE  IV 

COLONIAL  PERIOD 

Topkt  Ftequency 

Discovery,  exploration,  and  colonization 16 

European  badLground  of  American  history 16 

Comparison  of  northern,  middle,  and  southern  colonies 14 

Rival  claims  in  America  and  inter-colonial  wars 7 

Character  of  the  colonists 6 

Brief  study  of  thi^  period 3 

Causes  for  American  ideal  of  government 2 

CRITICAL  PERIOD 

Revolutionary  War:  causes  and  resulting  problems 25 

Formation  of  the  Constitution 22 

Confederation,  or  inter-colonial  union 14 

Constitutional  and  national  development 13 

Trouble  with  France  and  England 7 

NATIONAL  PERIOD 

Commercial,  industrial,  and  economic  development 40 
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general  groups:  (i)  College  preparatory  courses,  and  (2)  vocational 
courses.  Then  (i)  was  divided  into  language  courses  and  general 
and  special  preparatory  courses  and  (2)  was  divided  into  regular 
four-year  vocational  courses  and  vocational  short  courses. 

It  was  found  that  by  using  this  scheme  of  classification  and  com- 
bining all  courses  of  a  similar  nature,  all  of  the  122  could  be  arranged 
in  24  groups  as  follows:  Commercial  (137),'  general  or  academic  (99), 
scientific  (87),  classical  (77),  general  vocational  (55),  home  eco- 
nomics (49),  normal  (49),  English  (45),  technical  (43),  Latin  (40), 
modem  language  (34),  manual  training  (34),  industrial  (29),  agri- 
culture (21),  two-ypar  commercial  (18),  fine  arts  (12),  engineering 
(10),  history  special  (10),  two-year  industrial  (10),  Latin-modem 
language  (9),  two-year  home  economics  (6),  one-year  vocational  (5), 
music  (4),  three-year  commercial  (3). 

The  object  of  this  classification  was  to  determine  the  kinds  and 
amoimt  of  history  required  for  the  different  classes  of  training. 

In  the  general  college-preparatory  studies  only  one  unit  of  his- 
tory is  the  modal  requirement,  as  also  in  the  academic,  scientific, 
technical,  fine  arts,  and  engineering  groups.  In  the  four  latter 
groups  this  unit  is  most  frequently  American  history,  while  in  the 
former  there  is  a  slight  preference  for  ancient  history.  In  the 
classical  and  normal  groups  a  requirement  of  two  units  is  the  pre- 
vailing number,  ancient  and  American  in  the  former,  and  American 
and  one  other  unit  in  the  latter. 

Where  a  special  history  group  is  offered,  foiu:  units  is  the  modal 
requirement.  In  the  language  groups  there  was  great  variability 
in  the  amoimt  of  history  required.  In  the  English  group  four 
units  are  required,  in  the  Latin  group  two  units,  consisting  of 
ancient  and  American  history,  and  in  the  modem  language  group 
one  unit  of  American  history.  In  practically  all  of  the  regular 
four-ytear  vocational  groups,  one  unit  of  American  history  is  the 
prevailing  requirement.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  introduce 
industrial  history  into  the  list  of  studies  preparing  for  general 
industrial  pursuits.  In  vocational  short  courses  the  custom  seems 
to  be  no  history  as  an  absolute  requirement. 

'  Numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  published 
courses  of  study  of  168  high  schools  •f  the  group  of  studies  capable  of  being  classified 
under  these  various  headings. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  are  the  main  general  conclusions  deduced  from 
Part  I  of  this  article: 

I.  As  to  the  administration  of  courses  in  history. — 

1.  The  aim  of  history  is  seldom  stated,  and  when  stated  is  often 
not  clearly  defined  in  the  printed,  courses  of  study.  In  many 
cases  the  statement  of  aim  reflects  the  reports  of  the  committees. 

2.  The  printed  courses  of  study  reflect  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mittees with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  history  offered.  More  than 
half  of  the  schools  offer  a  four-year  course  consisting  of  ancient, 
mediaeval  and  modem,  English,  and  American  history  and  civics, 
studied  in  the  order  named. 

3.  More  schools  offer  a  course  in  ancient  history  than  in  any 
other,  American  history  following  as  a  close  second. 

4.  Only  a  few  schools  continue  to  offer  a  course  in  general 
history.  The  recommendations  of  the  committees  have  been  fol- 
lowed quite  generally  in  abolishing  this  course.  Wherever  offered  it 
is  usiudly  a  required  course. 

5.  With  the  exception  of  general  history,  the  most  frequently 
required  course  is  American  history  and  civics,  ancient  history 
following  as  a  close  second. 

6.  The  modal  number  of  units  of  history  offered  in  cities  above 
5,000  population  is  four,  and  in  dties  of  5,000  population  and  less 
there  are  two  modal  numbers  of  three  and  four  units,  respectively. 

7.  With  respect  to  length,  courses  in  history  are  most  nearly 
standardized  in  the  Western  states,  and  least  standardized  in  the 
North  Central  states. 

n.  As  to  content  of  courses  in  history. — 

1.  The  recommendations  of  the  committees  that  andent  history 
shall  include  oriental,  Greek,  and  Roman  history  have  been  adopted. 
The  recommendation  to  continue  andent  history  to  800  a.d.  has 
attracted  most  attention. 

2.  The  tendency  in  andent  history  is  to  spend  four  or  five 
weeks  on  oriental  history,  the  remainder  of  the  semester  on  Greek 
history,  and  the  second  semester  on  Roman  history.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  committees. 
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3.  The  recommendations  of  the  committees  that  less  attention 
be  given  to  military  and  constitutional  detail  apparently  have  not 
been  adopted.  Wars,  dramatic  and  heroic  scenes,  religious, 
political,  and  constitutional  development  still  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  all  courses  in  history.  The  committees  advocate  greater 
simplicity  of  treatment  through  plain  talks  and  concrete  materials. 

4.  In  mediaeval  and  modem  history  the  Committee  of  Nine 
recommends  that  the  greatest  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  history.  The  printed  cpurses 
of  study  show  very  little  evidence  that  this  recommendation  has 
been  adopted. 

5.  Both  the  Committee  of  Seven  and  the  Committee  of  Five 
recommend  that  American  history  and  civics  be  taught  as  a  single 
subject.  In  103  of  the  242  schools  or  school  systems  civics  is  still 
taught  as  a  separate  course. 

6.  The  committees  recommend  that  colonial  history  should  be 
taught  in  connection  with  English  and  modem  European  history, 
and  in  American  history  only  a  rapid  survey  should  be  made  of  this 
period.  The  printed  courses  show  very  little  evidence  that  this 
recommendation  has  been  observed. 

7.  In  the  general  college-preparatory  group  of  studies  the 
modal  requirement  is  one  imit  of  American  history,  except  in  the 
classical  and  normal  groups,  where  two  units  is  the  prevailing 
requirement.  Some  schools  offer  a  special  history  "course"  in 
which  four  years  is  the  modal  requirement. 

8.  In  the  language  group  of  studies  there  is  great  variability  in 
the  amoimt  of  history  required,  the  custom  being  four  units  of 
history  in  English  "courses,"  two  units  (ancient  and  American) 
in  Latin  "courses,"  and  one  unit  (American  history)  in  modem 
language  "courses." 

9.  In  the  four-year  vocational  group  of  studies  one  unit  (Ameri- 
can history)  is  the  prevailing  requirement.  In  vocational  short 
"courses"  the  custom  is  to  require  no  history. 
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Dining  is  a  physical  job. 

Dining  d  la  carte  is  an  open  job. 

Dining  Uible  d^hSte  is  a  blind-alley  job. 

If  the  present  shortage  in  the  European  food  supply  has  reduced 
the  pageantry  of  dining  over  there,  then  certainly  it  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil. 

The  Continental  table  d^hdte  system  used  to  be  the  one  best 
argument  for  fasting;  it  still  is  if  it  still  is. 

Three  years  ago  table  d^hSting  on  the  Continent  was  a  ceremony 
— an  intricate  and  elaborate  form  of  culinary  worship  that  was 
not  only  military  in  its  administration,  but  also  well-nigh  martial 
in  its  execution. 

From  the  anchovies  to  the  crime  de  metUhe  {vert,  Jrapptj  the 
diner  was  kept  ever  conscious  of  the  system.  Not  for  a  moment 
was  he  allowed  to  forget  the  lockstep  mastication  superimposed  by 
the  management  of  his  pension.  His  good  digestion  (what  para- 
dox!) waited  not  on  appetite,  but  on  ritual.  His  menu  was  the 
be-all  and  the  end-all  of  his  craving  for  nourishment.  Dining 
for  him  was  become  a  fetish  of  formula;  eating,  a  S3aicopated 
symphony  as  a  matter  of  course — ^as  a  matter  of  many  courses. 
His  retinue  of  viands  was  served  d  la  rag. 

What  then  was  more  natural  than  that  S3aicopated  music  and 
syncopated  dancing  should  develop  as  accompaniments  to  synco- 
pated feeding  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  doubts  as  to  the  priority  in  time  of  the 
^g  and  the  chicken,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  cabaret  is 
the  legitimate  child  of  the  table  d'hdte.  It  is  but  the  echo  of  collec- 
tive gormandizingj  the  consciousness  of  chewing  set  en  tempo^ 
the  inevitable  tintinnabulation  of  the  music  as  it  wells  from  the 
chorus  of  table  d'hSters,  the  rhythmic  reverberations  of  gastric 
gratification  in  the  blissful,  if  blatant,  consciousness  of  its  bellyhood. 
Such  was  the  distinguished  origin  of  the  grabaway  cabaret! 

lOI 
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A  bell  ringsl  A  dt^op^l  is* struck!  In  march  the  stewards  to  a 
stately  ay:  Jbfyi|fg!|i^t  fiih  viauoHs  of  the  first  despair.  They  may 
,.  ,.:ijot-go,%thqr.inay  not  come  again,  until  the  chief  rings  his  bell, 
\'; 'lllhe-'musicianeers  strike  their  chord,  and  the  stewards  mark  time 
in  perfect  unison.  Even  imto  the  fifteenth  and  twentieth  genera- 
tions of  a  single  dinner  is  the  ceremony  visited  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  at  exactly  the  same  time  per  course  per  day,  to  exactly 
the  same  people.  No  mere  mortal  of  a  diner  dares  to  be  late,  or 
the  whole  domestic  machinery  may  be  thrown  out  of  gear  and  a 
conference  of  heads,  from  the  scrubberial  to  the  managerial,  be 
necessitated.  The  culprit  responsible  for  such  a  calamity  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  national  scorn.  For  a  mere  diner  to  abstain 
from  this  viand  or  that  were  sufficient  cause  for  exile  to  Siberia! 
At  a  certain  hour  the  people  throughout  an  empire  must  eat  fish. 
At  a  certain  time  every  day  the  emperor  of  a  kingdom  must  be 
able  to  say  to  the  dining  members  of  his  dining  coimcil,  ''Behold, 
at  this  moment  my  subjects  are  demi  tassing^ 

Discipline!  Discipline  in  matters  masticatory  as  in  matters 
military!  Discipline  in  matters  intestinal  as  in  matters  interna- 
tional! Discipline  in  matters  palatable  as  in  matters  political! 
Discipline! 

The  pompus  parade  of  provender  moves  apace. 

With  many  people  the  table  d^hdte  has  become  more  than  a 
habit;  it  has  become  a  state  of  mind. 

The  Teutonic  military  method  is  a  phase  of  table  d'hSte  frenzy. 

And  this  prevalence  of  the  table  d'hdte  tendency  is  not  surprising 
when  it  is  remembered  that,  though  efficient  as  a  system,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  very  lazy,  a  very  convenient,  and  therefore  a  very 
himian  way  of  getting  a  job  done. 

•  By  this  system  the  kitchen  force  of  a  establishment  tells  a  man 
what,  when,  where,  and  how  he  must  eat.  He  has  to  think  about 
nothing  whatever — ^nothing,  that  is,  but  a  bill  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  exercise,  a  tip  after  that,  and  perhaps,  probably ,  some  equatorial 
discomfort  later  on. 

But  table  d^hSting  is  distinctly  an  adult  process.  It  presup- 
poses a  sophistication  in  digestive  operation,  a  tolerance  in  digestive 
receptiveness,  a  cosmopolitanism  in  digestive  grasp,  that  the 
organism  of  a  child  could  not  possibly  be  possessed  of. 
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Glutton  though  a  child  may  be,  he  nevertheless  objects  to 
having  his  gluttony  library-bureaued.  The  love  of  selection  is  a 
predominant  quality  of  childhood  and  adolescence.  Apportion- 
ment that  is  satisfactory  to  a  young  person  is  a  miracle.  More, 
apportionment  made  for  children  by  adults  that  is  appropriate 
and  wholesome  is  as  rare  as  it  is  miraculous. 

Youth  is  the  d  la  carte  period  of  life;  adulthood,  the  table  d^hSte 
period.  But  the  one  is  always  trying  to  impose  his  point  of  view 
upon  the  other,  and  the  adult,  being  the  stronger  and  the  one  in 
authority,  usually  prevails  to  the  greater  degree,  oftentimes  to  his 
own  embarrassment  and  undoing. 

Freedom  of  choice  as  well  as  freedom  in  choice  belongs  pre- 
eminently to  youth,  and  this  is  so,  must  be  so,  even  though  the 
very  exercise  of  freedom  may  bring  pain  and  cause  trouble 
subsequently. 

If  table  d^hdting  you  would  go, 

Yo\ir  appetite  miist  be  just  so; 

lid  la  carte  you  masticate, 

Your  appetite  may  fluctuate. 

Adults  Qie  just-so  people;  children  are  fluctuators. 

The  regular,  laid-out,  cut-and-dried  table  d^hdte  perpetuates  a 
monotony  of  status  in  the  nether  physical  regions  and  allows  but 
narrow  margins  for  wholesome  contractions  and  expansions.  It 
holds  to  a  monarchical  regime;  it  assimies  assimilation  by  royal 
command. 

The  free,  fluctuating,  catch-as-catch-can  d  la  carte  is  as  elastic 
in  its  possibilities  as  the  digestive  organism  of  youth  itself.  It  is 
accordingly  democratic.  It  assumes  nothing;  indeed,  it  often 
entails  anarchy,  revolution,  and  bombastication  of  the  in'ards! 
But  then — to  be  free! 

A  syllabus  is  an  educational  table  d^hSte,  an  adult  concoction 
the  ingredients  for  which  are  assembled,  mixed,  and  served  for  the 
mental  digestion  of  the  yoimg. 

A  curriculimi  is  a  collection  of  syllabi;  in  other  words,  a  mobi- 
lization of  educational  table  d^hdtes. 

A  school  is  the  battlefield  of  the  contending  forces — the  place 
where  adult  prescription  contends  with  juvenile  tactic,  where 
UMe  d^hSte  preparedness  and  d  la  carte  maneuver  fight  it  out, 
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where  strategy  in  storage  and  strategy  on  the  spur  out  do  them- 
selves in  combat. 

The  conceit  of  adulthood  is  nowhere  more  apparent,  nowhere 
more  assertive,  than  in  its  formulation  of  studies  for  the  young. 
It  lays  cut  what  it  thinks  pupils  ought  to  study,  how  it  thinks 
youth  ought  to  study,  and  then  tries  to  force  the  issue.  It  dis- 
regards to  an  astoimding  degree  the  things  youth  wants.  It 
strangely  enough  forgets  its  own  d  la  carte  period  in  its  table  d'hSte 
maturity.  And  thus  it  renders  the  educational  fare  administered 
both  unpalatable  and  indigestible. 

Color,  motion,  animals,  plants,  objects,  pictures,  contests, 
contrasts,  freedom,  yeas — ^it  is  these  youth  would  order  from  an 
d  la  carte  menu  in  education. 

Compliance,  exactness,  abstraction,  sameness,  inflexibility, 
nicety,  books,  words,  don'ts,  nays — ^it  is  these  adults  serve  up  on 
their  table  d^hSte  menu  in  education. 

Algebra,  history,  grammar,  and,  worst  of  all,  cut-and-dried, 
table  d^hdte  reading — ^these  canned  products,  these  indigestibles, 
these  ptomaines  for  the  adolescent  passionists  and  d  la  carlistsl 
Give  them  liberty  or  give  them  these! 

There  is  consequently  a  wholesale  foundering  and  a  complete 
set  of  hospital  schools — schools  for  defectives,  for  atypicals,  for 
waywards,  for  arrested  developments,  and  so  on. 

Next  in  order  of  establishment  must  be  schools  for  the  haters 
of  reading. 

Reading  is  a  mental  and  emotional  job. 

Reading  d  la  carte  is  an  open  job. 

Reading  table  d'hSte  is  a  blind-alley  job. 

It  is  with  the  reading  laid  out  for  the  young  that  the  syllabists, 
the  educational  table  d'hdters,  do  the  greatest  harm. 

Not  liking  an  edible  is  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  not 
eating  it. 

Not  liking  a  book  is  the  best  reason  in  the  world  for  not  read- 
ing it. 

But  certain  books  must  be  read  for  discipline,  say  the  table 
d'hSterSj  and  so  they  prescribe  adtdt  books  and  recommend  adidt 
methods  for  their  treatment  in  the  classroom. 
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More  than  this — they  follow  out  the  table  d'hSte  r6gmie  to  the 
last  measure  of  its  syncopating  possibilities.  Certain  books  are 
read  and  studied  at  certain  specified  times  and  in  certain  specified 
ways.  It  b  easy  to  find  whole  statefuls  of  children  analyzing  the 
same  poem  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  way — ^and  concluding  it 
with  the  same  dislike!  N6t  so  very  long  ago  a  somewhat  dis- 
tinguished state  superintendent  said,  pointing  to  a  clock  in  his 
office,  ''Thirty-five  thousand  children  at  this  present  moment  are 
answering  this  question." 

He  pointed  to  a  question  on  the  examination  paper  in  his  hand 
which  read  as  follows:  ''Why  did  Godfrey  Cass  desert  Molly 
Ferran?" 

Thus  were  thirty-five  thousand  in  the  prime  of  life  led  to 
dabble  with  the  crime  of  life  as  a  result  of  the  educational  table 
d^kdte  by  which  they  had  been  victimized. 

That  theory  that  extols  study  primarily  as  discipline  is  extremely 
pluperfect;  it  is  held  only  by  the  most  pronoimced  table  d^hdte 
thinkers.  To  study  something  just  because  it  will  do  you  good  is 
to  take  castor  oil  intellectually  or  psychologically,  or  both.  Put 
into  practice  in  the  study  of  literature,  such  a  theory  acts  as  a 
chronic  emetic.  Pupils  in  the  higher  elementary  grades  and  in  the 
high  school  need  the  literature  that  they  like,  need  literature 
d  la  carte  if  they  are  to  have  any  permanent  benefit  from  it  or 
liking  for  it. 

Tliere  are  three  attitudes  among  pupils  of  these  grades  toward 
literature  and  reading.  The  majority  do  not  like  the  books  they 
are  given  to  read.  Some  are  keen  to  read  books  other  than  those 
used  in  the  classroom.  A  few  resign  themselves  and  read  thor- 
ou^y,  if  not  keenly,  the  prescribed  books. 

In  other  words: 

Some  hae  meat  and  camia  eat, 
And  some  would  eat  that  want  it; 
But  we  have  meat  and  we  can  eat. 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

What  is  meat  for  one  may  be  poison  for  another. 
Literature  d  la  carte  will  enable  all  to  have  the  meat  they  like 
and  are  able  to  digest  and  enjoy. 
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Dr.  Corson  of  Cornell  proved  years  ago  that  the  one  best 
method  of  inculcating  a  genuine  love  for  literature,  as  far  as  college 
students  and  adults  are  concerned,  is  the  A  la  carte  method — the 
reading  aloud  of  the  best  prose  and  poetry  to  large  groups. 

Professor  Copeland  of  Harvard  is  today  proving  the  same 
method  to  be  supreme — ^witness  the  attendance  upon  his  readings 
and  the  after-attack  upon  the  libraries. 

The  very  same  method  may  be  used  with  high-school  pupils,  is 
being  used  with  them  in  certain  schools,  with  results  that  are 
vastly  superior  to  those  imder  the  old  table  d'kSte  system.  Large 
bodies  of  pupils — sometimes  as  many  as  two  and  three  hundred — 
are  assembled  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Literature  of  their  age 
is  read  to  them,  along  with  the  high  spots — the  youthful  spots — in 
their  prescribed  books.  There  is  no  close  anal3rsis,  no  high-brow 
discussion  such  as  the  suburban  Browning  Society  indulges  when 
it  meets  of  an  evenin'  to  '^do'^  Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 

The  aims  simply  are  to  inculcate  a  human  attitude  toward 
literature  and  a  natural,  wholesome,  sincere  appreciation  of  it. 

The  means  simply  are  the  auditory  appeal,  the  principle  of  mob 
psychology,  and  great  discernment  in  the  selection  and  grouping 
of  readings. 

Most  of  the  literature  pupils  are  required  to  read  is  too  remote 
from  their  experience,  too  far  removed  from  their  point  of  view, 
too  difficult  for  their  mental  digestion.  The  d  la  carte  plan  makes 
it  possible  for  them  to  start  on  a  simple,  native  fare  and  to  work 
up  gradually  to  a  more  complex,  more  ambitious  menu. 

Thus,  "Casey  at  the  Bat"  may  be  an  excellent  beginning  for 
a  group  of  readings  that  deal  with  the  subject  of  rivalry  or  contest, 
a  subject  alwa3rs  near  to  the  heart  of  youth.  This  may  be  followed 
with  Fred  Emerson  Brooks's  "Old  Ace";  this,  in  turn,  with  "How 
They  Brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix,"  and  "The 
Chariot  Race"  from  Ben  Eur;  and  the  series  may  be  fitly  con- 
cluded with  "Pheidippides." 

This  last  is  not  always  an  easy  poem  for  yoimg  people;  it  is 
not  always,  indeed,  a  likable  poem.  But  placed  at  the  conclusion 
of  such  a  series  it  has  been  found  to  work  marvels  with  those  very 
pupils  who  could  not  have  been  reached  by  it  except  through  some 
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such  association.  They  are  soon  able  to  see  that  certain  elements 
in  the  make-up  of  "Casey"  were  exemplified  centuries  ago  in  his 
Greek  ancestor.  On  one  definite  occasion,  after  reading 
"Pheidippides"  in  this  connection,  they  stormed  the  librarian 
for  more  "Marathon  pomes." 

From  some  such  starting-point  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get 
pupils  to  initiate  their  own  reading  groups,  their  "squads  of  stories 
and  poems."  They  are  able  to  construct  qxl  d  la  carte  menu  in 
literature  that  is  far  better  for  their  emotional  enjoyment  and 
intellectual  nourishment  than  much  of  the  stuff  served  up  by 
their  adult  benefactors  and  well-wishers. 

In  one  large  en  masse  group  of  pupils  it  was  found  that  seventeen 
different  nationalities  were  represented.  It  was  suggested  that 
poems  or  short  stories  fairly  representative  of  these  different 
nationalities  be  procured  and  read.  The  result  was  most  gratify- 
ing and  inspiring.  Mother  Goose  was  present  in  many  dialects 
and  languages.  Fairies,  harpies,  elves,  trolls,  kelpies,  brownies, 
nixies,  pixies,  hobgoblins,  urchins,  and  a  host  of  other  "invisibles" 
from  various  lands  were  likewise  on  hand.  It  was  a  promiscuous 
assembly  of  literary  stars  that  entertained  the  group  for  two  or 
three  meetings,  but  the  effects  were  pleasing  and  instructive 
beyond  all  anticipation. 

A  few  of  the  other  groups  that  have  been  worked  out  with 
excellent  results  are  here  set  down.  Each  group  was  calculated 
to  cover  about  an  hour,  but,  as  the  titles  will  indicate,  the  work 
frequently  ran  over  the  allotted  time. 

A  GROUP  OF  SEA  POETRY 

Kingslcy's  "The  Three  Fishers" 
Oough's  "Where  Lies  the  Land" 
Miller's  "Cohimbus" 
Proctor's  "The  Sea" 
Masefield's  "Ships"  and  "Sea  Fever" 
Cunningham's  "A  Sea  Song" 
LcNdgfellow's  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus" 
Tennyson's  "Break,  Break,  Break" 

A  GROUP  OF  BABY  POETPv 

George  Macdonakl's  "Baby" 
Alfred  Austin's  "Mother-S<mg" 
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Swinburne's  "Etude  Realiste" 

Holland's  ''Babyhood" 

Riley's  "The  Way  the  Baby  Woke"  and  "The  Way  the  Baby  Sl^" 

Samuel  Mintum  Peck's  "My  Little  Girl" 

Selections  from  Josephine  Preston  Peabody  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

A  GROUP  OF  ANDfAL  POETRY 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  "To  Flush,  My  Dog" 

Arnold's  "Geist's  Grave" 

Foley's  "A  Friend" 

Browning's  "Tray" 

Trowbridge's  "The  Vagabonds" 

Guiterman's  "The  Legend  of  the  First  Cam-u-el"  and  others 

Byron's  "Inscription  on  the  Mixiument  of  a  Newfoundland  Dog" 

Gray's  "On  a  Favorite  Cat" 

ONOMATOPOETIC  POETRY 

Poe's  "The  Bells"  and  "The  Raven" 

Brownmg's  "Thru  the  Metidja  to  Abd-El-Kadr" 

Hood's  "Miss  Omansegg"  (the  conclusion— "Gold") 

Lanier's  "Song  of  the  Chattahoochee" 

Noyes's  "The  Barrel  Organ" 

Riley's  "Knee  Deep  in  June"  and  others 

Selections  from  Wells's  Nonsense  Anthology 

AN  HOUR  WITH  EUGENE  FIELD 

(Typical  of  "hours"  with  many  poets  and  prose  writers) 
InMemoriam 
The  Ballad  of  the  Phillaloo 
In  Memoriam  of  Mary  Jane 
Love's  Sacrifice 
A  Leap  Year  Proposal 
To  Emma  Abbott 
Remorse 

The  False  Orlando 
A  Story  with  an  Awful  Moral 
Casey's  Table  d'H6te 

WAR  STORIES 

Alphonse  Daudet's  "The  Last  Lesson" 

Percy  Godfrey  Savage's  "Somewhere  in  Belgium" 

Joseph  HaU's  "N.B." 

Homell  Hart's  "The  Forced  Mardi" 

Twsper  Merimee's  "The  Taking  of  the  Redoubt" 

Kipling's  "The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft" 

George  Cary  Eggleston's  "A  Breach  of  Etiquette" 

De  Maupassant's  "La  Mere  Sauvage" 
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BUSINESS  STORIES 

Edna  Fcrbcr's  "The  Self  Starter" 

Frank  M.  O'Brien's  "Master  of  His  Art" 

Chap,  iii  in  Frank  Norris'  Tke  PU 

Redfield  Ingalls'  "Business  and  Ethics" 

Heniy  Murger's  "The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea" 

Thomas  F.  Hoyne's  "The  Ego  of  the  Metropolis"  (newq;>aper) 

Ludovic  Halevy's  "My  Nephew  Joseph"  (newspaper) 

Selections  from  Jack  Lait's  Beef,  Iron  and  Wine  (newspaptr) 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES 

Mary  N.  Murfree's  "His  Christmas  Miracle"  in  The  Road  of  the  Gueril!<i 

W.  J.  Locke's  "A  Christmas  Mystery" 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "A  Christmas  Phantasy" 

0.  Henry's  "A  Chaparral  Christmas  Gift" 

Selections  from  Jack  Lait's  Beeff  Iron  and  Wine 

Selections  from  Dickinson's  Children's  Book  »/  Christmas  Stories,  such  as, 

Grace  Margaret  Gallager's  "The  Queerest  Christmas";   Olive  Thome 

Miller's  "Christmas  under  the  Snow,"  and  others 

CAT  STORIES 

Virginia  West's  "The  Cat  That  Came  Back" 
Wflbur  Daniel  Steele's  "The  Yellow  Cat" 
Marcel  Prcvost's  "The  Woman  and  the  Cat" 
Selections  from  Mary  E.  l^^lkins-Freeman's  Understudies 
Killing's  "The  Maltese  Cat" 

DOG  STORIES 

Selections  from  John  Muir's  Stickeen 

Selections  from  Alfred  Ollivant's  Bob,  Son  of  Battle 

Selections  hrom  Eleanor  Atkinson's  Grayfriars  Bobby 

Sdections  from  Ouida's  A  Dog  of  Flanders 

Selections  from  Brown's  Rob  and  His  Friends 

j€hn  A.  Moroso's  "Buddy  and  Waffles" 

Francis  Gregg's  "Whose  Dog—?" 

Chap,  iii  i;i  Jack  London's  Call  of  the  Wild 

Richard  Harding  Davis'  "Love  Me,  Love  My  Dog"  (from  Van  Bibber) 

Selections  from  Mark  Twam's  "A  Dog's  Tale" 

Thomas  Bafley  Aldrich's  "Goliath"  (From  Two  Bites  at  a  Cherry) 

Harry  C.  Goodwin's  "The  Bad  Man" 

Jrfm  Galsworthy's  "Memories" 

STORIES  OF  RIVALRY 

Richard  Harding  Davis'  "Mr.  Travers'  First  Hunt"  (From  Van  Bibber) 
Fnmi  Dickens'  Pickwick  Papers,  "Mr.  Winkle  on  Skates"  and  "Mr.  Winkle 
Goes  Gunning" 
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From  Lew  Wallace's  Bm  Bur  "The  Chariot  Race" 
Chap.  XV  in  Henry  A.  Shute's  Plu^ 

Contests  in  marksmanship  such  as,  the  archery  contest  in  Ivankoe  and  the 
shooting  contest  in  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans 

SCHOOL  STORIES 

Josephine  Meyer's  "The  Green  C— " 

Any  chapter  or  chapters  from  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  The  Story  of  Patsy 

Selections  from  Kipling's  Stalkey  and  Co. 

Chap,  i  in  BrontS's  Jane  Eyre 

Selections  from  Dickens'  Nicholas  Nickleby 

Latter  part  of  chapter  vi  in  Hughes'  Tom  Brown* s  School  Days 

Chap,  ix  in  Dickens'  OUoer  Twist 

Ch4>.  ii  in  Mitchell's  Hugh  Wynne 

^*The  Cuff  Doblin  Fight"  in  Thackeray's  Vanity  Fair 

"The  Hanky  School"  in  Sentimental  Tommy 

Chap.  V  in  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm 

DRESS  STORIES 

Chap,  viii  in  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrooh  Farm 
Ethel  M.  Kelley's  "Making  over  Mary" 
Fannie  Kilboume's  "Being  like  Nita" 
Katherine  Kingsley  Crosby's  "The  Pink  Slipper" 

TRAIN  STORIES 

Selections  from  Booth  Tarkington's  Great  K,  and  A,  Train  Robbery 
SelecticHis  from  Webster's  Calumet  K 
Frank  W.  Tuttle's  "On  the  Local  Express" 
O.  Henry's  "The  Hiding  of  Black  Bill" 
Lynn  Roby  Meekins'  "  Freckles " 

In  addition  to  these  the  best  chapters  or  sections  from  all  the 
required  books  are  read  as  above  indicated.  What  adult  outside 
of  the  table  d^hSte  class  reads  Ivankoe  through  today?  There  are 
about  ten  chapters  in  the  novel  that  are  enjoyable  and  helpful 
for  en  masse  treatment.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  negligible  except 
for  purposes  of  plot  connection.  These  salients  are  served  up 
d  la  carte,  as  are  likewise  the  best  parts  of  Silas  MameTj  The  Sketch 
Book,  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Sir 
Roger  DeCoverley,  and  the  rest. 

Poe's  dictum  regarding  mere  length  in  a  piece  of  literature 
bears  with  particular  significance  upon  the  reading  aloud  of  a 
story  or  a  poem  or  a  play.    The  longer  works  are  all  d-la^artable 
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for  purposes  of  adolescent  consumption  and  are  really  the  better 
for  such  cutting.  The  pulsating  passages  only  must  be  read. 
If  less  throbbing  passages  get  read  too,  well  and  good;  it  not, 
also  well  and  good. 

The  intensive  study  of  a  literature  classic  never  begets  an 
intensive  appreciation  of  that  classic.  It  frequently  begets  an 
intensive  hatred.  If  called  upon  to  parse  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
one  may  get  certain  satisfactions  out  of  it  by  way  of  calling  God 
a  mere  noim  or  by  pointing  out  that  such  a  disagreeable  thing  as  a 
participle  may  modify  the  Devil.  But  there  are  no  other  satis- 
factions in  such  a  study,  and  certainly  there  are  no  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it. 

But  there  is  a  free  and  wholesome  contagion  that  follows  from  the 
d  la  carte,  en  masse  plan  of  presenting  the  gems  of  literature.  And 
the  results  are  vastly  more  permanent  and  impressive,  even  though 
they  do  sometimes  come  by  the  "doggerel"  route.  The  laughs 
are  bigger  and  grander;  the  "weeps"  are  deeper  and  wetter,  and 
all  of  the  emotions  between  the  two  are  truer  and  more  spon- 
taneous by  virtue  of  the  plan  and  the  situation.  Incidentally,  the 
arrangement  is  economical,  for  one  good  reader  may  do  the  work 
of  four  or  five  teachers.  (This  may  be  why  some  of  them  call  it 
literature  in  messl) 

It  is  said  that  literature  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  examinations  are  a  thing  of  the  flesh. 

Who  of  the  flesh  shall  attempt  to  examine  with  success  into  the 
things  of  the  spirit  therefore  ? 

Verily,  the  books  that  pupils  love,  neither  God  nor  man  can 
fail  them  in;  and  the  books  they  do  not  love,  surely  no  one  wants 
to  pass  them  in. 

As  well  examine  a  Continental  diner  closely  on  the  food  values 
and  constituencies  of  his  table  d'hSte  as  to  examine  a  child  on  the 
book  he  has  read.  It  i3  safe  to  leave  digestion  to  itself  if  the  dinner 
has  been  wholesome. 

Children  no  longer  love  bad  literature  (if  there  can  be  such  a 
paradoxical  thing).  They  no  longer  wallow  in  the  slime  of  the 
penny  dreadfuls.  "Nick  Carter"  is  dead  and  done  with — Glory 
be  I    The  better  literary  fare  has  been  supplied  so  cheaply  and  so 
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abxindantly  that  it  is  almost  safe  to  say  that  a  child  may  read 
anything. 

Better  than  all  is  the  fact  that  children  do  not  love  the  seamy 
sex  stuff  that  even  educators  serve  up  to  them.  A  teacher  who 
has  done  the  en  masse  work  in  literature  in  a  large  high  school  for 
two  years,  and  who  has  received  himdreds  of  requests  to  read 
certain  selections,  has  never  yet  been  asked  to  read  a  tainted  bit, 
has  never  even  been  asked  about  literature  of  that  sort.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  read  to  large  groups  of  girls  passages  of  ques- 
tionable delicacy  from  the  prescribed  books  without  any  impleasant 
reactions  whatever  and  without  the  slightest  tendency  toward 
misinterpretation. 

Queer,  by  the  way,  that  the  reading  recommended  by  the 
UMe  d^hSte  adults  for  the  yoimg  should  have  to  a  book  something 
objectionable  in  them,  usually  on  the  sex  problem. 

Queer,  too,  that  iaihtdla  carte  treatment  of  literature  in  high 
school  this  phase  does  not  present  itself  at  all  ? 

No,  The  explanation  is  just  exactly  the  difference  between 
the  two  systems  of  dining. 

The  table  d^hSte  system  is  narrow  and  confined  and  bigoted 
and  artificial;  it  makes  the  market  wait  upon  its  form  and  formula; 
its  variety  is  limited  by  tradition;  its  scope,  by  season  and  locality. 
It  seeks  out  food  types  and  plays  them  up  always  in  the  same 
dress.    It  thrives  upon  the  storage-houses  of  the  world. 

The  d  la  carte  system,  on  the  other' hand,  is  free  and  fresh  and 
eclectic;  wide-range  in  its  choice;  appetizing  in  its  variety;  waits 
upon  markets  and  seasons  and  localities  the  whole  world  over  and 
draws  from  them  accordingly.  It  seeks  out  individual  delicacies 
and  plays  them  up.    It  thrives  upon  the  gardens  of  the  world. 

Now,  there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  all  this  comparison, 
kind  reader,  but  it  is  only  the  exaggeration  of  the  truth;  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  manufacture  from  the  whole  cloth.  And  for  cor- 
rective purposes  it  is  as  justifiable  an  exaggeration  as  is  that  of 
the  microscope,  the  telescope,  or  the  X-ray. 
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STANDARDIZED  TESTS  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
TEACHING  IN  FIRST-YEAR  ALGEBRA' 


H.  0.  RUGG 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

AND 

J.  R.  CLARK 
Parker  High  School,  Chicago 


A.     NECESSARY  CRITERIA  FOR  A  PROGRAM  FOR  THDE  IMPROVEMENT 

OF  INSTRUCTION 

It  is  possible  to  attack  the  problem  of  the  improvement  of 
instruction  in  a  high-school  subject  in  a  scientific  experimental 
way.  To  do  so  in  the  most  complete  fashion  will  necessitate  the 
setting  up  of  a  thoroughgping  program  embracing  the  following 
steps: 

1.  Stating  definitely  the  aims  and  outcomes  of  instruction  in 
the  particular  course  of  study. 

2.  Classifying  clearly  the  subject-matter  of  the  course  on  a 
basis  of  the  principal  modes  of  learning  involved  in  its  mastery; 
a  statement  of  the  content  of  the  course,  from  a  standpoint  both 
of  the  amoxmt  of  material  included  and  of  the  classification,  arrange- 
ment, and  order  of  presentation,  supplemented  by  a  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  mental  processes  called  into  play  by  different  types  of 
subject-matter. 

3.  Designing  and  giving  tests  which  will  adequately  measure 
ability  in  each  of  the  fundamental  phases  of  the  subject-matter  agreed 
upon, 

4.  Critically  evaluating  the  testing  so  as  to  give  a  complete  and 
differentiated  statement  of  fimdamental  weaknesses  in  learning 
(e.g.,  as  revealed  by  the  typical  errors  made  by  pupils). 

5.  Setting  up  experimental  attempts  to  eliminate  these  funda- 
mental weaknesses;  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  time  this 

<  A  final  report  on  the  ''Experimental  Determination  of  Standards  in  First  Year 
Algebra,"  made  to  the  Mathematics  Section  of  the  University  of  Illinois  High-School 
Coiiference,  November  24, 1916. 
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means  the  design  of  practice  exercises^  the  determination  of  specific 
"best  ways^^  of  presenting  materialy  of  order  of  presentation,  and  of 
optimum  length  of  drills. 

In  brief,  the  writers  have  carried  through  to  completion  the 
first  four  steps  of  this  program  and  have  begun  work  on  the  fifth 
step.  We  beKeve  that  sufficiently  adequate  standards  have  been 
set  up  to  enable  teachers  to  attack  the  problems  of  teaching  first- 
year  algebra  in  a  thoroughly  experimental  way.  We  suggest 
careful  consideration  of  the  results  of  the  work  to  date,  and  the 
thoroughgoing  co-operation  of  teachers  of  algebra  generally,  in 
improving  instruction  in  the  subject. 

I.     THE  ADIS  AND  OUTCOMES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  first  step  in  the  program  of  improving  teaching  in  first- 
year  algebra  involves  the  definite  statement  of  the  aims  and 
outcomes  of  instruction.  In  the  preliminary  report  of  this  investi- 
gation (see  School  Review,  January,  1916)  we  made  a  complete  state- 
ment of  these  aims  and  outcomes  as  follows: 

a)  THE  ADC  OF  FIRST-YEAK  ALGEBRA  INSTRUCTION 

The  conduct  of  this  investigation  is  based  upon  the  followmg  statement  of 
the  ultimate  aim  of  first-year  algebra:  the  successful  use  of  algebraic  sym- 
bolism in  meeting  new  problem-situations,  either  (i)  purely  algebraic  situa- 
tions; (2)  general  mathematical  situations  (such  as  are  found  in  mathematics 
courses  other  than  algebra);  or  (3)  non-symbolic  situations,  including  various 
types  of  "practical"  or  ''iq>plied"  problems  not  expressed  in  mathematical 
language. 

b)  THE  OUTCOMES  OF  FIRST-YEAR  ALGEBRA 

Believing  that  some  statement  of  the  assumed  outcomes  of  first-year  alge- 
bra should  be  made  the  basis  for  further  analysis,  the  following  tentative  state- 
ment of  these  outcomes  is  made: 

A.  Immediate,  specific,  and  preparatory  outcomes. — ^These  include  the 
comprehension,  interpretation,  and  manipulation  of  the  specific  "automatic'' 
operations  involved  in  algebraic  solutions;  e.g.,  the  four  fundamentals  as  used 
with  various  type  problems,  factoring,  removal  of  parentheses,  etc.  Certain 
of  these  are  to  be  used  in  many  ^)ecific  algebra  problems  and  in  the  solution  of 
other  mathematical  problems;  they  are  to  be  mastered  as  tools,  prq>aratoiy 
to  the  taking  of  other  mathematical  courses,  as  well  as  for  use  as  automatic 
tools  for  the  solution  of  all  types  of  "applied"  problems.  These  involve 
primarily  the  learning  of  rules  and  the  formation  of  ^>ecific  habits  of  manipu* 
lation. 
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B.  ImmediaU  generalised  outcames.^These  involve  recourse  to  selective, 
analytic,  and  conceptualizing  abilities;  ability  to  apply  principles,  in  addition 
to  ability  to  remember  rules  and  to  make  certain  fundamental  habitual  adjust- 
ments in  the  solution  of  general  practical  and  iq>plied  problems  and  in  solution 
of  problems  belonging  primarily  to  other  mathematical  fields. 

C.  Remote  and  less  tangible  outcomes, — ^The  development  of  the  ability  to 
deal  with  general  number  concepts  and  "think  quantitatively";  the  develop- 
ment of  attitudes  of  (i)  orientation  in  algebraic  or  general  mathematical  fields 
containing  problem-situations;  (2)  confidence  in  one's  ability  to  use  success- 
fully algebraic  symbols  in  meeting  new  situations;  (3)  a  broadened  intellectual 
background  or  perspective  for  the  general  cultural  comprehension  and  inter- 
pretlition  of  the  scientific  methods  by  which  technical  problems  may  be  solved, 
Le.,  the  development  of  a  "scientific  attitude."  In  the  present  attack  on 
the  general  problem  of  standards  in  this  field  it  is  not  proposed  to  consider  this 
third  group  of  outcomes.  Standards  in  first-year  algebra,  we  believe,  should 
deal  primarily  with  the  "automatic"  processes  and  only  very  little  with  these 
other  more  indefinite  ones.  We  would  differentiate  these  three  types  of  out- 
come by  saying  that  the  immediate  specific  and  generalized  outcomes  are  sub- 
ject to  measurement,  and  that  for  our  purposes  the  intangible  outcomes  are  not. 

The  foregoing  statement,  made  in  the  preliminary  report,  was 
doubtless  misunderstood  by  many  teachers  of  algebra.  The  com- 
monly accepted  inference  was  that  "standardization,"  according 
to  our  aims,  methods,  and  criteria,  meant  complete  "mechaniza- 
tion" of  fiirst-year  algebra  instruction.  Nothing  is  farther  from 
the  truth  concerning  our  real  position  than  that.  For  that  reason 
we  wish  to  emphasize  herewith:  Our  position — the  fundamental 
aim  of  first-year  algebra:  to  develop  ability  to  use  algebraic  methods 
in  the  solution  of  ^'original*^  or  "ikwrf"  problems  stated  in  verbal 
form.  Three  years  of  research  in  this  field  has  convinced  us,  how- 
ever, that  efficiency  in  the  solution  of  ** original  problems'*  is  closely 
correlated  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  each  of  the  tool  operations. 
This  report  will  present  detailed  evidence  on  this  point. 

It  has  been  shown  that  success  in  teaching  algebra  depends 
primarily  on  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  typical  difficulties 
which  the  pupils  will  meet  in  learning  algebra.  These  difficulties 
may  be  found  by  testing  the  pupils'  ability  to  manipulate  the 
different  formal  operations  and  to  use  these  in  the  solution  of 
"translation"  problems.  To  design  tests  for  these  operations 
necesritates  a  cdear-cut  statement  and  classification  of  the  formal 
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operations  themselves.  The  committee  now  wishes  to  go  on 
record  as  stating  its  belief  that  the  fundamerUal  formal  operations  of 
first-year  algebra,  ability  in  which  should  be  tested,  are  those  given 
in  the  following  pages  and  that  ability  in  the  manipulation  of  each 
of  these  should  be  made  absolutely  automatic. 

The  necessity  for  automatic  efficiency  in  the  formal  processes. — 
Teachers  agree:  that  pupils  must  have  automatic  skill  in  manipulat- 
ing the  "tables"  in  arithmetic;  that  the  spelling  of  "common 
words"  shall  be  absolutely  mastered  {automatized)  so  that  pupils 
will  never  make  a  mistake  in  spelling  them;  that  a  certain  quality 
of  handwriting  shall  be  written  by  our  pupils  at  a  definite  speed  and 
that  it  shall  be  done  automatically;  that  pupils  shall  perfect  certain 
^^ automatic*^  habits  of  "reading"  in  the  early  years  so  that  lessons 
in  history  and  geography  and  literature  shall  not  be  turned  into 
lessons  in  the  development  of  the  formal  skill  in  getting  meaning 
from  the  printed  page. 

In  the  same  way;  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  use  successfully 
algebraic  methods  in  the  solution  of  verbally  stated  problems,  he 
must  have  absolute  mastery  of  the  tool  operations  he  is  going  to  use 
in  that  solution.  A  pupil  should  remove  parentheses,  factor, 
solve  simple  equations,  use  special  products,  exponents,  radicals, 
etc.,  just  as  he  uses  the  multiplication  table,  writes,  spells,  or  gets 
meaning  from  written  language — in  a  word,  automatically.  It  is 
not  economic  or  expedient  to  force  pupils  to  raise  to  "thinking" 
or  "reasom'ng"  levels,  the  formal  manipulation  of  these  purely 
tool  operations.  The  Conmiittee  on  Standards  is,  therefore, 
insisting  on  thoroughness  in  the  formal  operations,  in  the  interest 
of  *^ economy  of  time^^  in  first-year  algebra;  in  other  words,  in  order 
that  a  larger  amount  of  time  may  be  spent  in  the  use  of  the  formal 
operations  in  solving  **original^^  problems.  This  report  will  show 
methods  by  which,  it  is  believed,  this  may  be  done. 

The  reader  should  be  cautioned  that  "automatism"  in  the 
more  complex  processes  (e.g.,  fractional  equations)  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  instantaneous  reaction  of  the  pupil  with  the  com- 
pletely worked-out  "answer"  to  the  problem.  In  the  case  of 
problems  containing  but  one  or  two  steps  the  automatic  response 

But,  in  the  cases  of  problems  involving 
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several  steps,  atUomaiism  means  the  continuous  unbroken  reaction 
of  the  pupil  with  the  proper  steps  in  the  solution.  The  steps  in  the 
procedure  of  manipulation  of  the  operation  in  question  should 
be  made  completely  a  part  of  his  automatic  system  of  habits. 

n.     THE  CONTENT  OP  TIRST-YEAS  ALGEBSA 

Our  program  next  demands  a  complete  classification  of  the  con- 
tent of  first-year  algebra.  We  have  differentiated  sharply  the 
content  of  algebra  between  the  formal  processes  of  algebra  and  their 
application  in  verbal  problems.  Our  preliminary  investigation  has 
shown  that  to  test  adequately  the  algebraic  abilities  of  pupils  in 
the  use  of  algebraic  symbolism  in  "original  situations"  we  must 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  abilities  in  the  formal  processes  and  abilities 
in  their  applications  The  former  may  be  measured  by  one  type 
of  test,  a  formal  time  test,  the  latter  by  another  type,  the  transla^ 
tion  verbal  test,  in  which  it  is  questionable  whether  there  should  be 
an  "active"  time  limit.    We  give  next  a  mere  list  of: 

a)  The  fundamental  operations  of  first-year  algebra  ability  in 
which  should  be  tested. — 

I.  Removal  of  parentheses      8.  Clearing  of  fractions  and  frac- 
a.  Combining  terms  tional  equations 

3.  Subtraction  9.  Quadratic  equations 

4.  Evaluation  10.  Graphing  of  equations 

5.  Special  products  11.  Solution  of  "practical"  formulae 

6.  Factoring  12.  Simultaneous  equations 

7.  Exponents 

Mr.  E.  C.  Deimy,  of  the  Illinois  Committee  on  Standards, 
has  made  a  very  complete  analysis  of  the  content  of  first-year 
algebra  as  shown  by  currently  used  textbooks  and  the  distribution 
of  problems  that  indicate  the  types  of  opportimity  for  training 
which  are  now  offered.  It  is  expected  that  this  report  will  be  pub- 
lished separately;  therefore  the  material  will  not  be  duplicated 
here.  We  may  say  in  brief  that  the  material  collected  in  this 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  committee  has  been  used  to  check  up  the 
organization  of  content  and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  of 
testing  pupils.    His  data  lend  added  weight  to  our  conclusions. 

■See  School  Review,  January,  1916,  preliminaiy  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  in  First-Year  Algebra. 
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b)  The  types  of  verbal  problems  represented  by  our  study. — ^Verbal 
problems  may  be  classified  on  two  bases:  (i)  on  the  basis  of  degree 
of  equations  involved  and  the  ntmiber  of  unknowns;  (2)  on  the 
basis  of  the  subject-matter  composing  the  problems.  The  latter 
basis  lends  itself  more  easily  to  the  design  and  classification  of 
verbal  problems  for  purposes  of  testing  and  was  used  in  this  investi- 
gation. The  problems  for  which  "scoring  weights"  have  been 
worked  out  in  this  study  fall  imder  the  following  heads:  (i)  geome- 
try problems  (area,  perimeter,  angle,  line,  and  volume  problems); 
(2)  physics  problems  (temperature,  lever,  falling  bodies,  formulae 
for  sound,  light,  etc.);  (3)  motion  problems;  (4)  problems  involving 
ratio  and  proportion;  (5)  coin  problems;  (6)  work  problems; 
(7)  mixture  problems;  (8)  digit  and  nimiber  problems;  (9)  age 
problems;  (10)  clock  problems;   (11)  percentage  problems. 

m.     THE  STAMDASDIZED  TESTS  IN  FIRST-YEAS  ALGEBRA 

The  statement  of  the  aims  and  outcomes  of  instruction  and  the 
content  of  the  subject-matter  paves  the  way  for  the  design  of  tests 
for  each  of  the  fundamental  operations.  Our  report'  for  1915 
treated  fully  the  important  question  of  the  determination  of  a  valid 
method  for  measuring  efficiency  in  the  formal  processes  and  in  their 
application  in  verbal  problems.  It  was  shown  there  (i)  that  the 
teacher-judgment  method  did  not  lead  to  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  difficulty  of  algebra  problems;  (2)  that  "mixed  scales," 
containing  both  formal  and  translation  problems,  are  not  valid 
measures  of  the  single  types  of  mental  processes  involved  in  par- 
ticular kinds  of  algebraic  operations;  (3)  that  the  best  hypothesis 
concerning  difficulty  of  algebra  problems  is  that  based  upon  the 
proportion  of  a  large  group  of  pupils  solving  the  problems. 

The  third  revision  of  the  Standardized  Algebra  Tests  (Rugg 
and  Clark)  was  submitted  to  teachers  of  algebra  during  the  spring 
of  1916.*    The  tests  have  been  constructed,  criticized,  and  revised 

'  School  Renew f  January,  191 6. 

*  The  eleven  printed  tests  for  the  formal  processes,  together  with  complete  lists 
of  standardized  verbal  ''translation"  problems,  may  be  secured  in  quantities  from 
H.  O.  Rugg,  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago.  The  tests  will  be  sold  during 
this  year  at  4  cents  per  set  (a  set  to  a  pupil).  The  fourth  rq>rinting  (within  the  next 
year)  will  enable  us  to  sell  these  at  a  lower  rate.  The  price  will  be  set  as  nearly  as 
possible  on  a  "cost"  basis,  no  profit  being  made  on  the  tests. 
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three  times  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  design  set  forth 
last  year.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  other  algebra  tests  which 
have  been  made  up,  printed,  and  used  by  many  school  systems, 
do  not  make  use  of  detailed  principles  of  design.  This  investiga- 
tion has  convinced  us  that  the  following  principles  are  essential  to 
soimd  testing.  We  repeat  the  fundamental  ones  from  last  year's 
report: 

a)     PRINCIPLES  GOVERNING  THE  SELECHON  OF  TEST  PROBLEMS 
AND  CONDUCT  OF  TESTS 

In  order  that  a  scale  for  measuring  efficiency  in  elementary  algebra  may 
successfully  test  automatic  efficiency  and  independent  solution  it  must  be 
OHnpoeed  of  two  general  types  of  test:  (i)  a  sp^nfic  test  series  (A)  which  will 
test  the  ^)ecific  manipulative  abilities  of  students  in  all  the  basic  automatic 
operaticms  involved  in  the  solution  of  algebra  problems;  (2)  a  translation  test 
(B)  which  will  test  the  independent  ability  of  the  student  in  practical  or  applied 
problems. 

I.  The  formal  tests,  as  designed  and  presented  herewith,  conform  to  the 
following  requirements: 

0)  They  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  problem-tests  each  of  which  is  designed 
as  a  q)ecific  test  for  a  definite  automatic  operation  in  algebra  solution. 

b)  Each  q)ecific  test  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  problems  (10  to  28)  each 
of  an  elemental  nature  and  involving  the  operation  in  question,  and  for  each 
of  which  the  degree  of  difficulty  has  been  determined  carefully  by  experi- 
mentation. 

c)  The  cycle  principle  of  design. — ^Because  it  is  impossible  to  arrange 
separate  tests  for  all  kinds  of  operations  involved  (owing  to  lack  of  time  in 
dassroom  handling,  etc.),  those  problems  which  involved  closely  related  opera- 
tions were  grouped  in  one  test  and  arranged  rigidly  in  rotation.  Thus  the  student 
sdving  20  problems  may  be  compared  with  the  one  solving  10  problems. 

d)  Each  test  was  designed  as  a  time  test,  the  time  being  so  arranged  (by 
eq>erimentation)  that  no  student  could  quite  finish  the  test  in  the  time  given, 
but  so  that  all  pould  do  a  considerable  number — otherwise  the  measure  of 
efficiency  would  have  been  too  coarse.  Care  was  taken  to  see  that  all  pupils 
started  and  stopped  the  test  at  the  same  instant. 

e)  The  directions  were  all  given  orally  by  the  experimenters  so  that  differ- 
ences in  rate  of  reading  and  comprehending  directions  might  not  complicate 
results. 

f)  Test  problems  were  of  the  alternative  sort;  i.e.,  they  were  designed  to 
give  either  ri^t  or  wrong  answers — otherwise  careful  evaluation  and  weighing 
of  answers  would  have  been  necessary. 
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Time  tests  of  formal  processes  in  any  subject  of  study  must  be 
designed  in  accordance  with: 

The  cycle  principle  of  roUUion  of  problems. — ^The  various  ways 
in  which  the  symbols,  letters,  etc.,  may  be  arranged  for  a  given 
type  of  operation  should  appear  in  exact  rotation  in  the  test.  For 
example,  in  Test  I  there  are  six  principal  ways  in  which  par- 
entheses problems  may  be  '^ arranged,"  i.e.,  considering  the  use  of 
the  +  and  —  signs,  0>  letters,  etc.  These  appear  in  Test  I  in 
such  order  that  in  the  first,  seventh,  thirteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twenty-fifth  problems  the  signs  and  symbols  occupy  the  same  rela- 
tive positions,  i.e.,  the  problems  involve  the  same  algebraic  and 
mental  processes.  Our  research  shows  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  "cycle  principle^^  be  followed  in  the  most  rigorous 
fashion.  The  importance  of  this  point  is  indicated  by  the  diflfer- 
ences  in  difficulty  that  are  revealed  by  Table  I,  which  shows  how  a 
few  failures  to  follow  the  principle  eocactly  caused  qxiite  different 
percentages  of  failure  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  solving  the  problems. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  validity  of  other 
algebra  tests  which  have  been  drawn  up  without  regard  to  this 
principle  should  be  ^riously  called  in  question.  For  example,  the 
Indiana  Algebra  Tests,  based  upon  the  '^  Standard  Research 
Tests"  devised  by  W.  S.  Monroe,  sent  out  from  the  University  of 
Indiana,  have  been  made  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  efficiency  of 
pupils  solving  a  given  number  of  problems  on  any  test  cannot 
be  validly  compared  with  the  efficiency  of  pupils  solving  half  as 
many,  a  third  as  many,  twice  as  many,  etc.  To  illustrate  this 
point|we  reproduce  Test  II  of  this  series  of  tests: 


I 

4(3«-4)  = 

9.  6(2-4«)  = 

2 

-SaJ»(4X-i)  = 

10.  —  jc(5— 6jc)  = 

3. 

-7(2+3*)  = 

".  -3(9+*)  = 

4 

-S(-4+6«)  = 

12.  -s(-7«+3)  = 

5- 

3(-i+6«)» 

13.  -S(-4«-6y)  = 

6 

-4a*(8x+4a')« 

14.  -63^(-9-7«)' 

7- 

-7(-S*+8)  = 

15.  -4(x-2)« 

8. 

-8«(-3*-S^)  = 

Certainly  no  definite  principle  of  design  controls  the  placing  of 
problems  in  this  test.    Our  results  show  that  this  is  an  essential 
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step  thai  must  be  foUawed  if  we  are  to  have  sound  criticism  of  school 
practice  in  these  matters.  It  can  be  suggested  from  the  results  of 
our  investigation  that  these  problems,  many  of  which  are  several 
times  as  difficult  as  others  (problem  i  compared  to  problems  2,  6, 
S,  or  14,  for  example),  are  not  put  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  to  comparable  results  in  testing  pupils. 

The  construction  of  tests  to  measure  the  abilities  of  pupils 
should  be  based  upon  the  most  scientifically  worked-out  research 
principles.  Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  care  in  such  work, 
we  have  checked  the  "cycle  principle"  of  rotating  problems  in  two 
different  years  of  experimentation.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  I 
for  readers  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  work.  This  table  gives 
the  percentage  of  all  of  those  pupils  (over  2,500  took  the  various 
tests)  who  attempted  each  problem  in  each  test,  and  who  failed 
to  work  the  problem  in  question  correctly.  In  this  investigation 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  inquire  in  detail  into  the  effect  of  "prac- 
tice" in  working  the  recurring  problems  of  the  cycle.  We  believe 
that  it  will  operate  in  the  more  difficult  tests  to  give  a  gradually 
decreasing  percentage  of  failures  on  successive  problems  of  a  par- 
ticular type.  Table  I  has  been  made  up  and  examined  carefully 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  which  problems  in  each  test  are  not 
roughly  equal  in  difficulty  to  corresponding  problems  in  other  cycles. 
A  problem  in  which  a  distinctly  larger  or  smaller  percentage  of 
failures  is  found  has  been  replaced  by  another.  Careful  study  of 
such  problems,  in  almost  all  cases,  has  revealed  peculiarities  in 
construction,  or  in  scoringy  that  cause  a  problem  to  be  thrown  out. 
For  example,  in  problem  3  in  Test  VI  the  percentage  of  failures  is 
3 . 5  percent  as  compared  to  from  30  per  cent  to  36  per  cent  in  all  other 
corresponding  problems.  Study  shows  that  the  problem  is  so  con- 
structed that  we  cannot  determine  by  an  inspection  of  the  pupil's 
answer  whether  the  mental  process  is  correct  or  not.  The  particu- 
lar error  that  students  make  in  this  problem  is  that  due  to  "adding 
exponents  instead  of  multiplying  them";  (n*)*  gives  the  same 
answer  r^ardless  of  the  process  and  thus  the  work  of  the  pupil 
cannot  be  diagnosed  to  find  out  whether  he  is  "right"  or  not. 
This  method  of  analysis  has  been  applied  to  each  problem  in  each 
test  and  the  accompanying  list  (Table  I)  of  corrections  is  given. 
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The  tests  will  be  reprinted  this  year  with  these  corrections  made. 
We  believe  that  they  will  then  thoroughly  justify  the  title  "Stand- 
ardized Tests  in  First-Year  Algebra,"  and  that  they  may  be  used 
by  teachers  to  check  up  specifically  the  ability  of  their  pupils  in 
the  formal  operations. 

TABLE  I 

Percentage  or  Pupn^  FAnjNO  to  Work  Correctly  CoRRSspoNDmo  Problems 
ON  Successive  Cycles  or  Each  Test 

Problems  are  arranged  in  columns  so  that  the  percentage  of  pupils  failing  to  work 
** corresponding**  problems  of  successive  cycles  ^>pear  in  any  one  column.  To  deter- 
mine relative  difficulty  of  successive  problems  in  one  cyde  read  koriMontaUy  across  the 
table.  Problems  whidi  call  for  study  and  redesign  are  indicated  by  inclosing  the 
percentages  thus  ( ). 
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Second 

Third 
Prob. 

Fourth 
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Prob. 
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t1 
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a 

X 

A 

(7:82) 
(21.3) 

e 

1:::::::. 

1 

TitT  IV  (FACXOtmo) 

TitT  m  (Sir 

No.  of  Cyde 

First 
Prob. 
inEadi 
Cyde 

Second 
Prob. 

Third 
Prob. 

Fourth 
Prob. 

Fifth 
Prob. 

First 

in  Each 
Cycle 

Second 
Prob. 

Third 
Prob. 

Fourth 
Prob. 

Fifth 

Prob. 

X 

2 

32. 1 
25.8 
20.0 

14.5 

34.8 

29  3 
19. 1 

23.4 

33.2 
31. 1 
22. S 

I8.S 

27.0 
22.0 
12.6 
12.9 

33.0 
27.3 
16. 1 
II. 8 

41.5 
33.7 
32.2 
29.1 
29. S 

10. 1 
9.8 
9.5 

II. 4 
5.6 

7.6s 
12.9 

8.6 
(23.6) 
13.5 

8.6 
8.4 
5.3 

33-6 
835 

(11:1) 

10.9 

a 

A 

e 

o 

TBT  V  (FKACnOMAL  Equatioiis) 

TitT  VI  (£ZK»BIR8) 

No.  of 
Cyde 

Pint 

Prob. 

inEadi 

Cyde 

Prob. 

Third 
Prob. 

Fourth 
Prob. 

Fifth 
Prob. 

First 
Piob. 
faiEad 
Cyck 

Second 

Third 
Prob. 

Fourth 
Prob. 

Fifth 
Prob. 

Sixth 

b    Prob 

Prob. 

X 

a 

3 

4 

^ 

63.0 
61.7 
554 
65.2 

59.8 

44.0 
36.9 
33.1 
33.3 
31.3 

53-1 
58.8 
61.8 
(36.6) 
(40.0) 

52.6 

(41.7) 
(66.9) 

31.6 

8.5 
4.0 
3.7 
7.9 
3.4 

(37.7. 
8.5 
7.1 
10.7 
8.1 
9.2 

1    (3.5) 
32.7 
33.9 
29.2 

33-5 
36.0 

11. 6 
14. 1 

11. 7 
10.9 

14.8 

(16.1) 
(36.2) 

38.9 
43.1 
46.2 

3  5 

(1.7) 
3.1 

6.4 
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TABLE  l--ConUHued 


"3 


TBT  Vn  (QOADIATIC  EQUAHOMi) 


No.  of 
Cytk 


z 

3 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


Pint 

Piob. 

in  Each 

Cyde 


19.7 
23. 0 
17.6 

30. 6 

15.6 

13  9 
10.7 


Seooad 
Prob. 


34  3 
39.0 

39.1 

39.9 

(39.1) 

30.7 


TUid 
Prob. 


23.7 
34.8 
40.4 
43.8 
35. 7 
33.0 
25.8 


Tut  vm  (GiAiBDiG  Equazioms) 


First 
Prob. 

Socood 
Prob. 

Thiid 
Prob. 

Foarth 
Prob. 

Fifth 
Prob. 

Sixth 
Prob. 

55.9 

53.5 

43.4 

51.8 

50.5 

46.4 

(Only  one  cycle) 


TstrlX  (Radbcalb) 


No.  of 
Cycle 


z 
3 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


First 
Prob. 
hi  Each 
Crde 


33.1 
16.0 

(35.5) 
18.6 

(33.1) 

14.7 

8.3 


Sooood 
Prob. 


41. z 
44.2 
42.5 
38.4 
33-6 
30.0 
(19.8) 


Third 
Prob. 


50.8 
51. 7 
44.3 
50.0 

>5  7 
(59.8) 
48.7 


Tbst  X  (SaumoN  or  Foimulab) 


First 
Prob. 
in  Each 
Cyck 


(34.2) 
46.0 
56.3 
53.8 


Second 
Prob. 


43.0 
43.0 
39.0 
4Z.O 


Third 
Prob. 


64.3 
60.1 
57.8 
55.8 


Fourth 
Prob. 


95.1 
93.7 
94.6 
93.8 


Fifth 
Prob. 


64.6 
63.0 
57.x 
52.3 


Sixth 
Prob. 


60.Z 
63. z 
59.3 
56.9 


Tin  XI 

(SnniLTAMBOUS 

Equations) 


First 

Prob. 

in  Each 

Cycle 


(32.5) 

(17.9) 

239 

23.0 

35.8 


Second 
Prob. 


33.1 
37.7 
17. 1 
(zo.o) 
19.7 


Third 
Prob. 


37.6 
33. Z 
30.9 
32.5 
7.4 


B.      THE   FIRST   CYCLE    OF    EACH    OF    THE    ELEVEN    FORMAL   TESTS 

TOGETHER   WITH   THE   SPECIFIC   CHANGES   THAT   WILL   BE 

MADE  m  REPRINTING  THE  TESTS  IN   1917 

We  give  next  the  exact  problems  used  in  the  first  cycle  of  each 
test  Teachers  of  algebra  can  thus  see  exactly  how  many  different 
arrangements  of  material  are  offered  in  each  specific  operation. 
We  also  list  the  exact  changes  that  are  to  be  made  in  each  problem. 
To  imderstand  this  discussion  thoroughly  the  reader  should  seciire 
copies  of  the  tests  and  compare  each  change  with  the  data  of  Table  I. 

I.  Removal  of  parefUheses. — ^Tested  by  Test  I.    Time,  2  minutes. 

First  Cycle 

6(3X+8) 

5(4^-2) 
-3(8x+3) 
-4(3X-4) 

9(-7«-i) 
-8(-4«-7) 
No  changes  to  be  made  in  particular  problems  in  redesigning  tests  thb  year. 
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2.  Special  products, — ^Tested  by  Test  II.  Time,  3  minutes.  Each  cycle 
now  contains  4  problems,  arranged  as  follows  in  first  cycle: 

1.  (2X-3)« 

2.  (3W»+»*)(3^-"»") 

3.  (a-4)(fl+S) 

4-  {2h+za){2h-za) 

Because  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  following  type,  No.  5,  i.e., 
(Sx+i)(x+3),  Test  n  will  be  redesigned  to  give  a  cycle  in  which  the  order  of 
problems  is  as  follows:  problem  4  being  rq>laced  by  No.  5.    First  C3rcle  to  read: 

(2a:-3)' 
(3m+fi»)(3m-n») 

(S*+i)(«+3) 

Thus  the  fourth  problem  in  each  cyde  will  be  the  correq>onding  problem 
from  Test  IV  (factoring),  that  is,  Nos.  5, 10, 15,  20,  25. 

3.  SubsHkdum  or  evaltiaiion.— Tested  by  Test  m.    Time,  5  minutes. 

FintCyde 

If  ««=4  and  y«2  what  does  2a^— 3xy  «  ? 


na=3and6=2     «       « 
Ifc«2andi«s     "*       * 
K#=4andg«3     *       * 
Ifx=3andy=s     *       * 

3a6+a^-? 
cd*—2cd»} 

P'+Apq  -  ? 

a^+2x^  «  ? 

4.  Factoring,- 

-Tested  by  Test  IV.    Time, 

5  minutes. 

FixttCyde 

a»-64 

6«+ii6+28 
Sa^+i6a:+3 

Changes  to  be  made  in  particular  problems  (18,  20,  24): 

Piob.  No.                 Now  itads: 
18                  ^- 1 2^+36* 
20             9«'+33«+i8* 
24               a"+ioa+24* 

Itwfflmul: 

^-i8#+8i* 
3««+22x+3S* 
a«  +ioa+2i* 

*>•— 19^+36  and  gdf+sss+xS  offer  many  poaaibilities  in  factoring,  t^.,  6, 6;  9. 4:  x8,  a:  xa.  5; 
36»  x;  more  tnan  one  o<  whidi  gives  a  middle  term  approximating  X3.  Corresponding  problems  m.otbir 
cydes  do  not  give  this.    Hence  siKh  problems  will  be  duuiged  as  indirated  above. 
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$.  SohUian  of  fractional  equations. — ^Tested  by  Test  V.    Time,  12  minutes. 

First  Cyde 

4Jg--2    a;-3^Q 
3  4 

5+1^5 
«— I     3 

^ 2_^o 

Z+x    i+x 

Changes  to  be  made  in  particular  problems  in  the  test  (9,  10) : 

Prob.  No.  Now  reads:  It  will  read: 

^  «+2~«+s  «— 2    «+s 

«  ,  8x        .  «  ,  8jc 

10         — —  =  i7T  — I —  =  2 

24     4       '  12     4 

*  Ia  diridios  by  the  coeffideot  o<  %  thb  problem  did  not  inrohre  the  use  of  signs,  aU  other  corre* 
spossding  probkna  oikL 

t  Chaofe  made  because  of  oneqnal  degree  of  arithmetic  difficulty. 

6.  Ex^m«»i/f.— Tested  by  Test  VI.    Time,  3  minutes. 

First  Cyde 


as-a«B 

5a^-6a»= 

(n«)>- 

cJ^ 

c»" 

(6a»)«- 

7P*X^     ' 

Changes  (2,  3,  S): 

Prob.  No. 

Now  reads: 

It  win  read: 

2 

SJ^-6o»* 

Sa^-6i^* 

3 

(n>)«t 

(n')'! 

5 

(6a')'t 

(^)n 

•  Mistake  in  printinf. 

t  Aaswer  does  not  reveal  specific  operation. 

7.  Solution  of  quadratic  equations.— -Tested  by  Test  VII.    Time,  7  minutes. 

First  Cyde 
«»-8i=o 
y+y  «6 
11^— 7n=— 12 
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Changes  (9,  za,  17): 

Prob.  No.  Now  retdt:  Win  read: 

9  ifi«+5m«6  !»•— sm«i4 

12  9*+i3?  *30  ^— iig— 26 

17  0^— loa  =24*  0^— 6a«27* 

•Too  muqr  ponibilitiei  of  lactoriog  the  S4. 

Additions. — ^No  recurring  problems  of  the  type  iff*+5m"^6  were  used  in 
the  1916  printing  of  the  tests.  They  will  be  reprinted  to  include  this  type  as 
an  additional  problem  in  each  cycle. 

8.  Finding  roots  by  graphs.—Teated  by  Test  Vm.    Time,  12  minutes. 
Six  gn^hing  problems  on  the  sheet  of  this  type: 

Find  the  roots  of  «— y«4 

2x+y»  5  by  drawing  the  graphs. 
No  changes. 

9.  Expressing  radicals  in  simplest  radical  form. — ^Tested  by  Test  DC 

Time,  3  minutes. 

FintCyck 


Changes  (6,  7,  i3» 

18, 19,  20): 

Prob.  No. 

Now  reads: 

Wmioul: 

6 

*^3/S* 

*^3/io* 

7 

*^i^ 

VT2 

13 

•S 

^AS 

z8 

»^3/8t 

^Shi 

19 

V^ 

^M 

20 

•6V 

*^«»c- 

*  To  avoid  dupUcatioB. 

t  M olUpljriBg  by  denominator  IntrodticeB  in  mmientor  perfect  tqnare  factor. 

10.  SohUion  of  simple  equations  {practical  formulae). — ^Tested  by  Test  X. 

Time,  7  minutes. 

FintCyde 

V^LWk 
,    Mt-g 


7-5* 


£•- 


3 
JWhr 
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(i,  19): 
Piob.  No.     Now  rods:  WiU  read: 

z       V^LWh  Interchange  No.  i  and  No.  19  because 

19       P^akw  of  common  use  of  No.  z. 

iz.  SimuUaneous  equations. — ^Tested  by  Test  XI.    Time,  la  minutes. 

2x+y  =10 
3JC— 2y=i 

5«+3y=39 

411— 2r«o 

3»+ 5^=13 

Problems  in  which  changes  will  be  made  in  redesigning  Test  XI  (4): 

Prob.  No.  Now  rods:  Will  read: 

4  s6+c«2z  S6+C—2Z 

66— 2C«22  36— 2C—IO 

ADDmONAL  "rUNDAlCENTAL  OPERATIONS"  TOR  WHICH  TESTS  WILL  BE 
DESIGNED  THIS  YEAR 

1.  Subtraction. 

Sample  cyde: 

ist  problem:  From  2a— 36+ sc  take  50+46— c 
2d  problem:  Take  4«+2y— 6«  from  ax—y+z 
3d  problem:  Subtract  3r— sa;+io/  from  r+s+4t 

2.  Clearing  of  fractions. 

3.  Combining  terms. 

C.   METHODS  OF  MEASURING  ABIUTY  TO  USE  ALGEBRAIC  METHODS 


Algebraic  abilities  are  of  two  distinct  kinds:  (i)  that  involved 
in  translating  ''word  problems"  into  algebraic  symbolism;  (2)  that 
involved  in  manipulating  the  formal  operations.  In  the  testing 
done  in  1915  by  this  committee  the  former  type  (involving  "reason- 
ing ability '0  was  measured  by  tests  which  required  the  pupil  to  do 
two  distinctly  different  things:  (i)  state  the  verbal  problem  in 
algebraic  form  (i.e.,  give  the  equational  relation) ;  (2)  work  through 
the  man^>ulation  of  the  formal  operations  to  the  statement  of  the 
final  answer.  The  result  was  that  the  incorrectness  of  the  answer 
of  the  pupils  did  not  indicate  which  type  of  error  had  been  made. 
The  revised  method  of  testing  "reasoning"  abilities  is  to  require 
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the  pupil  to  do  but  one  thing:  translate  the  problem  into  algebraic 
language.  The  ability  to  manipulate  the  formal  operation  is 
measured  by  the  appropriate  formal  test.  In  this  way  our  scoring 
is  not  complicated  by  two  or  more  different  types  of  mental  process. 

THE  DESIGN  OF  "REASONING  TESTS" 

a)  Shall  they  be  time  tests? — ^In  our  1915  principles  of  design, 
we  established  the  principle  that  efficiency  of  manipulation  of 
formal  operations  should  be  measured  by  the  number  of  problems 
of  a  given  type  that  could  be  done  in  a  miit  of  time — that  is, 
formal  tests  must  be  time  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  since  we  have . 
as  yet  in  educational  research  no  definite  means  of  equating  speed 
and  accuracy  in  working  problems,  we  have  decided  to  determine 
the  difficulty  of  "verbal  problems'*  (and  thus  the  "weights"  to 
be  used  in  scoring  pupils)  by  having  pupils  solve  them  without  the 
complicating  pressure  of  tiine. 

b)  Principles  of  design  of  verbal  tests. — ^Thus  the  principles  of 
design  imderlying  the  two  methods  of  measuring  ability  are:  (i)  for 
the  formal  operations,  group  together  in  one  test  all  necessary 
arrangements  of  letters,  symbols,  etc.  (observing  rigidly  the 
"cycle"  principle),  and  measure  the  efficiency  by  the  number  of 
problems  worked  in  a  unit  of  time  (say,  a  minute);  (2)  for  the 
verbal  problems:  {a)  design  tests  of  verbal  problems  (a  score  or 
more  of  such  lists  ought  to  be  available  eventually)  ranging  in 
degree  of  difficulty  from  very  easy  problems  (which  nearly  all 
pupils  will  solve  correctly)  to  very  difficult  problems  (which  but 
few  pupils  will  solve  correctly) ;  (b)  weight  each  problem  in  scoring 
the  ability  of  pupils  by  determining  its  relative  degree  of  difficulty; 
(3)  this  can  be  done  by  (a)  finding  the  percentage  of  a  large 
and  representative  group  of  pupils  which  solve  each  problem 
correctly;  (b)  assiuning  that  algebraic  abilities  are  distributed  in 
the  general  first-year  high-school  population  in  accordance  with 
some  known  distribution  curve. 

Working  on  these  hypotheses  and  principles,  lists  of  verbal 
problems  (totaling  51  in  all)  were  drawn  up  covering  the  principal 
types  of  subject-matter  named  above.  As  a  result  of  giving  the 
1915  tests,  problems  of  widely  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  were 
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included.  These  problems  were  then  worked  by  1,295  pupils, 
distributed  throughout  26  school  systems,  17  of  which  also  worked 
the  II  formal  tests.  As  a  result  of  this  testing  there  was  deter- 
mined the  percentage  of  the  group  that  worked  each  problem 
correctly.  In  order  then  to  determine  the  relative  difficulty  of 
each  problem,  the  assumption  was  made  that  algebraic  ability  is 
distributed  fairly  closely  in  accordance  with  the  "normal"  prob- 
ability curve.  (Intellectual  abilities  in  the  elementary  school  have 
been  shown  to  follow  this  distribution  rather  closely.  We  recognize 
the  possible  existence  of  many  factors  which  tend  to  make  the 
secondary-school  curve  skewed  to  the  high  end  of  the  scale.  Almost 
nothing  is  actually  known  of  the  amoimt  and  direction  of  their 
influences,  however.  The  best  "practical  guess"  that  can  be  made 
at  the  present  time  as  to  the  distribution  of  scholastic  abilities  is 
that  it  corresponds  closely  enough  to  the  curve  of  error  to  warrant 
using  the  well-worked-out  properties  of  that  curve  in  our  design.) 

Let  Diagram  I  represent  the  distribution  of  algebraic  abilities 
in  the  pupils  represented  by  oiur  27  school  systems.  The  base  line 
then  represents  a  "scale  of  algebraic  difficulty"  ranging,  let  us 
say,  from  nearly  o  ability  to  nearly  perfect  or  100  per  cent  ability. 
The  area  between  the  curve  and  the  base  line  represents  the  number 
of  pupils  in  oiur  entire  group.  If  we  divide  the  base  line  into  any 
number  of  parts  and  erect  upright  lines  at  the  points  representing 
these  parts  we  could  determine,  from  the  properties  of  the  normal 
curve,  the  number  of  pupils  that  ought  to  be  found  between  these 
distances  in  the  base  line. 

In  the  same  way  we  could  determine  what  percentage  of  our 
group  of  pupils  should  be  foimd  distributed  between  the  zero  point 
on  the  base  line  and  any  other  point.  Since  the  normal  curve  has 
the  property  that  it  actually  meets  the  base  line  only  at  infinity 
we  are  forced  to  set  our  o  and  100  points  arbitrarily  by  deciding 
how  large  a  percentage  of  the  entire  group  we  may  drop  off  at 
both  ends  of  the  base  line. 

Taking  as  our  imit  of  measurement  on  the  base  line,  sigma,  the 
"standard  deviation"  of  the  distribution  (indicated  graphically  on 
Diagram  I),  and  laying  it  off  2.5  times  each  way  from  the  mid- 
point of  the  curve,  gives  us  5  divisions  (which  may  be  conveniently 
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divided  into  lo  divisions  corresponding  "practically"  to  our  public- 
school  marking  system).  In  doing  this  we  are  arbitrary  to  the 
extent  of  neglecting  only  0.62  of  i  per  cent  of  our  pupils  at  each 
end  of  the  base  line.    If  this  o.  62  of  i  per  cent  is  thrown  into  the 


^So^^/^id, 


o^  fH/pi/^  /a/ /est 
40. 


iO 


eo    9o 


Zq    90    ^fo    ^o    4o     7o 

Scale  of  Algebraic  Difficulty 

Diagram  x. — ^Distances  on  the  base  Une  represent,  to  scale,  relative  difficulty 
of  problems.  Area  iinder  the  curve  represents  total  number  of  pupils  that  were  tested 
for  ability  to  translate  verbal  problems,  o  and  zoo  points  set  arbitrarily  at  2.5X0' 
from  the  mean.  Mean  is  set  arbitrarily  at  50.  Area  of  the  curve  between  o  and  any 
point  on  base  line  represents  percentage  of  pupils  who  failed  the  problem  placed  at 
that  point. 

middle  of  the  curve  where  the  individuals  are  more  closely  grouped, 
it  is  a  negligible  factor.  Calling  the  point  2.5Xsigma  from  the 
mid-point  o,  and  setting  the  successive  points  10,  20,  30,  etc.,  to 
ICO,  we  now  have  a  practical  working  "scale  of  algebraic  difficulty" 
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over  the  successive  points  of  which  the  corresponding  percentages 
of  oiur  pupils  may  be  indicated.  Doing  this,  we  see  in  Diagram  I 
the  proportions  of  our  group  of  pupils  that  correspond  to  various 
degrees  of  difficulty  on  the  base  line.  Thus  a  problem  which  is 
failed  by  96.6  per  cent  of  the  group  falls  at  the  point  marked  85; 
that  failed  by  84.8  per  cent  is  scored  70,  etc.,  throughout  the  list. 
To  enable  us  to  mark  in  an  accurate  way,  a  table  has  been  computed 
in  which  the  base  line  has  been  divided  into  500  parts. 

Verbal  list  A  is  printed  herewith  as  representative  of  the  scoring 
of  the  51  problems  that  have  been  worked  by  our  entire  group  of 
pupils.     Each  of  the  51  problems  has  been  scored  for  difficulty.' 

The  problems  in  each  list  range  from  very  easy  to  very  difficult 
by  approximately  equal  steps.  They  are  scored  on  an  absolute 
percentile  scale  from  25  to  85.  The  outstanding  deficiency  is  foimd 
to  be:  no  problems  were  included  in  our  list  of  51  harder  than  85 
on  this  scale  (assuming  a  normal  distribution  of  ability)  or  easier 
than  25.  The  problems  at  the  low  end  of  the  scale  were  estimated 
incorrectly  to  be  so  easy  to  solve  that  all  pupils  would  be  able  to 
work  them.  It  was  found  that  no  problem  showed  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  failures  and  no  problem  showed  less  than  3  per  cent  of 
successes.  The  committee  is  now  initiating  a  thoroughgoing 
attempt  to  have  large  numbers  of  pupils  solve  several  himdred 
problejsis.  From  these  solutions  we  shall  be  able  to  extend  the 
preseikt  list  and  add  many  more. 

Wlien  the  standardizing  of  verbal  problems  is  complete,  teachers 
may  use  such  material  very  easily  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way. 
For  example,  a  teacher  may,  at  any  time  make  up  an  '^  examina- 
tion" of  translation  problems  by  selecting  one  or  more  problems 
from  each  "weight,"  25,  30,  35,  etc.,  or  from  "weights"  particular 
degrees  of  difficulty.  She  can  facilitate  her  own  testing  by  selecting 
problems  in  such  a  way  that  the  total  maTrimum  score  is,  say,  500 
or  1,000 — easily  reduced  to  a  percentage  basis.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered in  all  this  work  that  we  are  testing  here  the  results  0/  one 
year*s  training  in  algebra.  There  must  be  further  detailed  experi- 
mentation before  the  comparability  of  scores  obtained  during  the 
year  with  those  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  established. 

*  Complete  lists  of  verbal  problems  may  be  secured  from  H.  O.  Rugg,  School  of 
Education,  the  Umverstty  of  Chicago. 
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STANDARDIZED  TESTS  IN  FIRST-YEAR  ALGEBRA  (VERBAL  PROBLEMS) 

Rugg  and  Clark 

(Gfaded  on  an  absolute  scale  of  difficulty  from  o  to  loo,  in  accordance  with  two  assumptions: 
(i)  among  first-year  high-school  students  the  distribution  of  algebraic  abili^  api>roximates  the  "  normal " 
probability  curve;  (a)  the  difficulty  of  problems  varies  as  the  percentage  of  pupils  able  to  solve  the  i»ob- 
lems  correctly,  superimposed  on  the  baaie  line  of  this  curve.) 


Score 
8S 

Verbal  List  A 

A  train  running  from  Chicago  to  Denver  at  average  speed  of  40  miles  an  hour, 
takes  3  hours  longer  to  make  the  run  than  one  running  at  45  miles  an  hour. 
What  IS  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  Denver  ? 

80 

If  a  cistern  can  be  filled  by  one  pipe  in  x  minutes  and  emptied  by  another  in 
flc+S  minutes,  what  part  of  the  dstemful  runs  in  one  minute  if  both  pipes 
are  open? 

75 

Find  two  numbers  whose  simi  is  51,  such  that  if  the  greater  is  divided  by 
their  difference,  the  quotient  is  3}. 

70 

Twice  the  width  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York  exceeds  its  length 
by  80  feet.  4  times  the  length  exceeds  the  perimeter  by  700  feet.  Find 
the  dimensions. 

6S 

If  a  boy  4I  feet  tall  casts  a  shadow  4}  feet  long  at  the  same  time  that  a  school 
building  casts  a  shadow  57}  feet  long,  how  high  is  the  school  building  ? 

60 

A  father  54  years  old  has  a  son  aged  9  years.  In  how  many  years  will  the 
age  of  the  father  be  just  4  times  that  of  the  son  ? 

55 

Two  bo3rs  play  at  teeter.  One  weighs  100  lbs.  and  sits  6  feet  from  the  point 
of  support.  The  other  weighs  120  lbs.  How  far  from  the  point  of  sup- 
port must  he  sit  in  order  to  make  the  board  balance  ? 

50 

What  number  has  the  property  that  when  multiplied  by  f ,  the  result^ 
greater  by  i  than  when  multiplied  by  (  ? 

45 

If  the  width  of  a  rectangle  is  W  increased  by  10  and  its  length  L  increased 
by  20,  write  the  equation  for  its  perimeter. 

40 

8  times  a  certain  number  equals  45  diminished  by  the  niunber.  State  the 
equation  by  which  you  would  find  the  number. 

35 

If  W  and  L  are  the  width  and  length  of  a  rectangle,  write  the  equation  for 
its  area  in  terms  of  W  and  L, 

30 

the  number? 

25 

Express  the  following  verbal  statement  in  algebraic  form:  the  square  of  a 
side  plus  five. 

{To  he  continued  in  March] 
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The  Chicago  Dinner 

Former  students  and  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago  who 
expect  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in 
Kansas  City  in  February  are  reminded  of  the  annual  dinner  which  is 
held  at  this  meeting.  The  dinner  will  be  given  at  the  Hotel  Muehlebach 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  February  27,  at  six  o'clock.  The  price  will 
be  $1 .  50  per  plate.  Tickets  can  be  secured  in  advance  by  writing  to 
Dean  W.  S.  Gray  at  the  School  of  Education,  or  tickets  will  be  supplied 
at  the  time  of  the  dinner  to  all  who  have  signified  by  Tuesday  morning 
their  intention  of  being  present. 


College  Teachers  of  Education 
Kansas  City,  February  26,  27 

Monday  Forenoon,  February  26 — Program  I.    Hotel  Baltimore. 

Monday  Noon,  February  26 — ^Luncheon  of  the  Society,  Hotel 
Baltimore. 

Monday  Afternoon,  February  26 — ^Program  II.    Hotel  Baltimore. 

Tuesday  Forenoon,  February  27 — ^Program  HI.    Hotel  Baltimore. 

Tuesday  Noon,  February  27 — ^Luncheon  of  the  Society.  Hotel 
Baltimore. 

FIRST  session 

General  Topic:   "Standardization  of  Courses  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers" 

1.  "What  Should  Constitute  a  Complete  Undergraduate  Course  for 
a  Prospective  High-School  Teacher?    Speaker  to  be  supplied. 

2.  "  Should  the  Scientific  or  the  Technological  Aspects  of  Education 
as  a  Profession  Be  Most  Emphasized  ?  Ernest  Horn,  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

3.  "Uniform  Nomenclature."    G.  M.  Wilson,  Iowa  State  College. 

4.  "Definiteness  as  a  Means  to  Uniformity  in  Education  Termin- 
dogy."    A.  Duncan  Yocum,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  General  Discussion. 

133 
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SECOND  SESSION 

"Ten-Minute  Reports  of  Current  Investigations" 

1.  "Teacher-Training  Agencies  in  the  High  Schools  of  Minnesota." 
L.  D.  CoflFman,  University  of  Minnesota. 

2.  "The  Situation  in  North  Central  Territory  Concerning  the  Pro- 
fessional Training  of  Teachers  in  High  Schools."  H.  A.  HoUister, 
University  of  Illinois. 

3.  "What  Are  Teachers  Colleges,  Schools  of  Education,  and  Normal 
Schook  Doing  Actually  to  Prepare  Their  Graduates  for  Socialization 
Work  in  the  Schook  ?    H.  D.  Sheldon,  University  of  Oregon. 

4.  "Distribution  of  Major  and  Minor  Subjects  among  Candidates 
for  the  Teacher's  Diploma  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  C.  O.  Davis, 
University  of  Michigan. 

5.  "Dktribution  of  Grades  in  School  and  College."  A.  IngUs, 
Harvard  University. 

6.  "The  Relation  between  Mental  Age  and  School  Attainments  in 
Backward  Children.'^    C.  S.  Berry,  University  of  Michigan. 

7.  "Measurement  of  Reading."  M.  E.  Haggerty,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

8.  "The  Experimental  Study  of  Rhythm  in  Handwriting."  F.  N. 
Freeman,  University  of  Chicago. 

9.  "Rhythm  in  Handwriting."    H.  W.  Nutt,  University  of  Kansas. 
ID.  "A  Study  to  Determine  the  Amount  of  Arithmetic  Available  in 

the  Case  of  High-School  Graduates  Who  Have  Not  Had  Arithmetic  in 
the  High-School  Course."    J.  A.  Drushell,  Harrk  Teachers  College. 

11.  Standardized  Tests  in  First-Year  Algebra.  H.  O.  Rugg,  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Chicago. 

12.  Other  reports  to  be  supplied. 


Wyoming  Plan  of  Military  Drill  for  Chicago  Schools 

Public  announcement  is  made  to  the  effect  that  Captain  E.  Z. 
Steever,  of  the  United  States  Army,  with  a  corps  of  four  lieutenants 
and  sixteen  sergeants  of  the  regular  army,  will  inaugxu^te  a  system  of 
military  drill  in  the  high  schook  of  certain  cities  within  the  central 
department  of  the  army.  Ten  officers  are  assigned  to  the  twenty-three 
high  schools  of  Chicago.  The  so-called  "  Wyoming  plan  "  is  said  to  have 
been  selected,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  essence  of  the  Wyoming  plan  is  the  organization  of  competitive 
units  in  the  various  schools.    Bo3rs  are  assigned  to  various  scaling  units. 
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infantry  iinits, '  drill  units,  troop  leadership  units,  field  firing  units, 
camp  and  field  units,  etc.,  in  sudi  a  way  that  each  unit  is  made  up  of 
an  equal  number  of  strong,  mediiun,  and  weak  lads.  Cadet  classes  are 
held  as  best  suits  the  load  school  authorities.  Up-to-date  equipment 
is  furnished  by  the  government,  with  the  exception  of  uniforms,  for 
which  some  other  provision  must  be  made.  Each  cadet  will  have  a 
rifle;  skill  in  handling  the  weapon  will  be  an  essential  part  of  the  program. 
Membership  in  the  military  squads  is  by  no  means  compulsory,  each 
student  and  his  guardians  having  the  privilege  of  determining  whether  or 
not  military  training  shall  be  undertiJ^en.  We  suspect  that  the  women 
who  instructed  their  sixteen-year-old  sons  to  stand  at  the  polls  last 
November  and  say  to  every  voter,  "We  don't  want  to  fight;  we  want 
to  stay  at  home  with  our  mothers" — that  such  women  will  veto  the  plan 
for  their  sons.  At  least  four  such  bo3rs  will  be  denied,  under  this  assiunp- 
tion,  in  the  sixth  ward  of  Chicago. 

This  system,  which  ai^)ears  very  simple  on  paper,  is  beset  with  many 
petty  difficulties.  Some  of  these  Captain  Steever  is  experiencing  as  he 
looks  over  the  ground  in  Chicago.  Who  will  provide  uniforms  ?  How 
will  the  drill  be  adjusted  with  the  high-school  program  ?  What  about 
rifles,  firing  ranges,  and  the  like  ?  Captain  Steever  has  taken  the  firm 
and  sensible  position  that  military  drill  without  guns  is  sentimental  and 
senseless.  What  about  a  S3rstem  of  cadet  officers  among  high-school 
lads?  The  commandant  is  said  to  favor  a  plan  of  "cadet  leadership" 
as  oi^)osed  to  cadet  officers.  Instead  of  captains,  colonels,  lieutenants, 
there  is  proposed  for  Chicago  units  the  titles  of  platoon,  company,  and 
battalion  "chiefs,"  like  chiefs  of  the  departments  of  a  railway  system. 


Mos£  Serious  Difficulties  of  Military  Drill 

But  the  difficulties  just  mentioned  are  insignificant  compared  with 
others,  fundamental  and  almost  insuperable,  in  any  scheme  of  volun- 
tary drill.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  cadet  system  as  carried  out 
in  state  universities  knows  the  general  sentiment  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  students — "It's  all  right  for  the  officers,  but  it  is  a  hard,  thankless 
job  for  the  privates  in  the  rear  rank."  This  feeling  is  expressed  with 
various  shades  of  emphasis.  And  military  drill,  if  it  is  to  amount  to 
anything,  must  be  more  than  a  light  education  in  gentlemanly  gynmas- 
tics.  It  is  hard  and  serious  work.  Setting-up  exercises  require  long  and 
sustained  attention  by  men  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work.  But  we  find 
that  most  of  the  university  battalions  have  discarded  all  but  a  mere 
sham  and  pretense  at  setting-up  exercises.    When  they  are  carried  out 
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the  cadets  loaf  through  them  in  a  slip^od  manner.  The  manual  of  arms 
and  company  maneuvers  are  more  easily  supervised  and  are  generally 
carried  out  with  credit.  But  the  truth  is  that  compulsory  drill  even  in 
the  universities  is  looked  on  as  a  bore,  a  job  to  be  got  through  as  quickly 
and  as  easily  as  possible.  Young  men  resent  the  airs  often  assimied  by 
cadet  officers  on  the  field;  off  the  field  such  airs  would  be  rewarded  by  a 
ducking  in  the  river.  Military  balls  are  not  popular  with  those  college 
boys  who  have  to  attend  in  a  private's  uniform. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  Wyoming  plan  avoids  both  of  these 
difficulties,  because  it  is  voluntary,  and  calls  for  chiefs,  not  officers. 
However,  the  elective  system  may  leave  out  the  very  boys,  big  stripping 
fellows,  who  ought  to  be  drilled  if  the  scheme  has  any  military  purpose; 
it  may  leave  out  little  anaemic  chaps  who  ought  to  be  drilled  if  the 
purpose  is  physical  training.  Moreover,  when  once  in,  and  the  glamor 
has  passed,  many  boys  will  elect  to  change  their  minds  and  drop  out,  if 
allowed.  If  not,  they  will  make  life  miserable  for  cadet  officers.  The 
army  officer  and  the  school  officials  will  have  their  hands  full  in  main- 
taining discipline.  If  compelled  to  remain  against  their  will,  the  lads 
may  become  slackers.  In  the  absence  of  any  real  compulsion  many  cases 
of  this  kind  are  bound  to  occur. 

Again,  it  appears  ridiculous  to  abolish  military  terms  for  officers. 
To  call  them  chiefs  sounds  like  the  organization  of  a  police  force.  More- 
over, the  change  of  name  will  not  touch  the  real  diffictdty,  the  heart  of 
which  lies  here:  boy  A,  by  painstaking  industry,  has  under  military 
promotions,  become  an  officer.  Bo3rs  B,  C,  and  D,  who  are  better 
students,  stronger  athletes,  or  from  richer  families,  and  know  it,  begin 
to  sneer,  sulk  in  their  work,  or  insult  the  young  officer.  This  result 
cannot  be  avoided  by  a  mere  change  of  name. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  DONE 

Military  drill  if  effeminated  and  sugar-coated  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
and  humiliating  failure.  The  expedition  of  100,000  militia  to  the 
Mexican  border  brought  these  men  home  disgusted.  You  cannot 
make  play  out  of  hard  work.  Discipline  means  a  certain  amount  of 
drudgery,  slavish  attention  to  detail,  rigid  obedience  to  authority. 
The  School  Review  believes  that  such  discipline  is  valuable  and  much 
needed  among  our  high-school  boys;  so  much  so,  that  we  welcome  an 
experiment  in  Chicago,  provided  it  is  given  any  chance  to  succeed.  We 
beUeve  it  has  no  chance  of  success,  unless  from  the  very  beginning  the 
following  principles  are  incorporated: 
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1.  Make  membership  a  real  privilege,  by  keeping  the  companies 
small;  make  expulsion  a  disgrace. 

2.  Call  the  option  "enlistment,"  with  a  sensible  application  of 
what  that  means. 

3.  Keep  authority  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  army  officers. 

4.  Multiply  the  competitive  features,  especially  interschool  firing 
matches,  and  competitive  drills. 

5.  Teach  seriously  the  use  of  firearms,  plan  simmier  camps  for 
brief  periods. 

6.  Incorporate  credit  for  graduation  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  in 
any  other  elective  study. 


Credit  for  Outside  Activities 

The  suggestion  that  credit  toward  graduation  be  allowed  for  serious 
and  sustained  attention  to  military  training,  raises  the  general  question 
as  to  the  advisability  of  such  procedure.  High  schook  all  over  the 
country  are  giving  school  credits  for  everything  under  the  sun,  from 
baking  the  bread  and  making  the  beds  at  home,  to  private  music  lessons 
and  Boy-Scout  activities.  The  latest  is  the  experiment  of  Austin, 
Texas,  with  the  Boy-Scout  work.  Credit  is  allowed  on  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  For  passing  one  set  of  Scout  tests  above  tenderfoot,  \  credit  per 
term. 

2.  For  each  two  merit  badges  passed,  J  credit. 

3.  Upon  passing  to  rank  of  Eagle  Scout  i  unit  to  be  given  in  addi- 
tion to  other  credit  gained. 

4.  Maximum  credit  for  work  done  exclusive  of  passing  to  Eagle  Scout 
must  not  exceed  \  credit  per  year. 

5.  Credits  shall  not  be  retroactive  and  not  less  than  \  credit  shall 
count  toward  graduation. 

6.  All  credit  must  be  approved  by  the  Court  of  Honor  and  the  city 
superintendent  of  schook. 

7.  Recommendations  for  credit  to  the  Court  of  Honor  must  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Troop  Committee,  the  Scoutmaster  and  the 
Scout  Commissioner. 

Progressive  schoolmen  are  decidedly  right  in  their  efforts  to  tie  up 
the  work  of  the  school  with  the  home  life  of  pupik  and  with  their  outside 
activities.  But  there  is  one  caution  that  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind. 
Work  for  which  credit  is  given  ought  to  be  rigorously  estimated  in  terms 
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of  time,  and  of  substance,  equivalent  in  amount  to  the  amount,  disciplin- 
ary value  of  actual  school  work.  Such  an  effort  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  Austin.  Certainly  the  lad  who  attains  the  higher  merit  badges 
of  the  Scouts,  has  had  fully  the  equivalent  of  a  course  in  physical 
training  lasting  the  same  time.  In  Austin,  too,  the  wise  provision  seems 
to  be  made  that  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  credits  must  rest  with 
school  authorities.  Parents,  or  even  enthusiastic  Boy-Scout  Leaders 
might  be  inclined  to  recommend  credit  for  pupils  who  had  accomplished 
merely  the  form  of  the  requirements,  while  in  reality  they  have  utterly 
failed  in  the  real  substance  of  them. 


The  Passing  of  Blackboards 

The  year  1817  may  be  taken  roughly  as  marking  the  appearance 
of  blackboards  in  American  schook;  slate  and  pencil  were  devices 
adopted  somewhat  earlier.  School  literature  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  contains  many  references  to  the  former  of  these 
devices  as  a  new  and  untried  experiment.  For  one  hundred  years  slate 
and  blackboard  have  been  considered  indispensable  in  any  well-conducted 
classroom.  But  the  year  191 7  may  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
board,  the  passing  of  that  device  following  the  disappearance  of  the 
slate  and  pencil  by  about  the  same  difference  of  time  which  marked 
their  beginning.  Only  the  most  backward  schook  today  tolerate  the 
slate;  and  a  few  of  the  most  progressive  are  endeavoring  to  find  substi- 
tutes for  the  board.  

Extension  Work  for  Teachers  in  Kansas 

A  comparatively  new  form  of  extension  work  combining  the  thor-^ 
oughness  of  correspondence  study  with  the  inspiration  to  be  gained  from 
group  study  under  the  direction  of  a  college  instructor  is  being  practiced 
on  a  large  scale  in  southeastern  Kansas  by  the  State  Manual  Training 
Normal  School  at  Pittsburg.  On  a  conservative  estimate  more  than 
one  thousand  persons,  most  of  them  teachers  in  active  service,  have 
enrolled  this  fdl  in  some  of  the  numerous  courses  offered. 

This  work  was  organized  two  years  ago.  It  was  only  last  year,  how- 
ever, that  it  b^an  to  take  on  large  proportions.  Twenty-three  cities 
and  towns  had  groups  of  students  meeting  for  instruction  every  week  or 
every  two  weeks.  Thk  fall  there  are  thirty-three  towns  on  the  list  and 
forty-five  classes.  Other  towns  are  asking  to  be  placed  on  it.  E^ach 
Friday  afternoon  twelve  or  fifteen  members  of  the  faculty  pack  their 
grips  for  a  trip  over  their  circuits. 
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The  normal  school  at  Kent,  Ohio,  and  the  State  Teachers'  College 
at  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  are  doing  similar  work.  Several  other  institutions 
are  working  out  extension-study  systems  for  teachers. 

The  faculty  of  the  Manual  Normal  School  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  school  should  not  extend  itself  to  the  teachers  in  the  field,  just  as 
the  agricultural  coU^es  all  over  the  country  are  doing  for  the  fanners. 
It  is  the  only  school  in  Kansas  that  furnishes  this  particular  sort  of 
extension-study  facilities.  The  system  it  has  built  up  within  the  short 
space  of  two  years  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  plan  will  be  success- 
fully adopted  in  many  states. 

Collie  or  high-school  credits  are  allowed  for  all  work.  The  amoimt 
any  student  may  take  is  strictly  limited.  Nor  is  gaining  credits  a  matter 
of  merely  attending  a  lecture  weekly.  The  written  work  required  is,  in 
most  courses,  the  only  thing  considered  in  estimating  the  grades. 

The  meetings  of  the  study  group  have  for  their  purpose  the  taking  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  training  school  to  the  teachers  in  the  field  with  the 
inspiration  that  is  secured  through  group  effort.  The  only  difference 
that  results  in  regard  to  the  written  work,  as  compared  with  the  usual 
correspondence  course,  is  that  this  work  is  done  more  easily  because 
done  more  intelligently.  The  instructors  outline  courses,  anticipate  diffi- 
culties, and  comb  out  tangles.  The  same  amount  of  written  work  is 
required  as  though  the  courses  were  given  by  correspondence  alone. 

But  one  other  result  accrues  from  these  group  meetings,  a  result  to 
which  the  instructors  attach  much  value.  It  is  that  they  are  enabled 
to  keep  in  close  and  vital  touch  with  conditions  in  the  school's  field. 
They  learn  the  field's  needs  at  first  hand.  Every  week  they  talk  over 
some  of  its  problems  with  the  teachers  who  are  trying  to  solve  them. 
They  believe  that  in  this  way  they  will  make  the  school  a  greater  force 
for  educational  progress  by  "keeping  down  to  the  grass  roots,"  as  they 
say  in  Kansas. 

One  of  the  courses  offered  is  distinctly  novel.  This  is  organized 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  group  of  city  teachers.  The 
superintendent  in  the  cities  of  Chanute,  Parsons,  Coffeyville,  and  Inde- 
pendence, all  cities  of  the  first  class,  said  that  they  wished  their  teachers 
to  take  work  that  would  keep  them  abreast  of  present-day  movements 
in  education.  A  course  deeding  with  the  larger  problems  of  modem 
education  and  based  on  a  library  of  twenty  volumes  is  the  department's 
answer.  Every  teacher  in  the  four  cities  is  required,  by  ruling  of  the 
school  boards,  to  take  the  course,  which  has  an  enrolment  of  about 
three  hundred. 
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Honv  to  Use  Your  Mind:  A  Psychology  of  Study.    By  Harry  D.  Kitson, 
Ph.D.    Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    Pp.  215. 

This  book  aims  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the  college  Freshman. 
The  problem  of  the  yoimg  person  entering  college  is  a  serious  one.  Having 
on  the  educational  side  the  task  of  training  one's  self  prominently  in  view,  the 
machinery  for  doing  so  is  completely  strange  and  unfamiliar.  The  young 
person  entering  college  for  the  first  time  faces  the  necessity  of  adjusting  him- 
self to  an  entirely  new  situation.  The  methods  of  presentation  of  the  con- 
tinuation subjects  are  quite  different  from  those  one  is  accustomed  to.  And 
when  there  is  also  a  new  subject  encoimtered  hopeless  confusion  prevails. 
College  teachers  must  be  planning  constantly  various  schemes  of  presenting 
their  respective  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  material  dear  and  com- 
prehensible to  the  student.  The  resourcefulness  in  formulating  these  methods 
of  presentation  marks  the  degree  of  teaching  ability. 

Assiuning  that  the  instructor  does  his  part  faithfully  and  well,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  desired  before  the  student  may  be  expected  to  make  the  most 
of  his  time  and  energy.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  student  adopt  the  proper 
attitude  toward  his  work;  and  further,  the  student  should  appreciate  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  his  mental  capacities.  This  is  the  task  that  Dr.  Kitson 
has  set  himself  in  the  present  book,  which  is  an  attempt  to  give  the  yoimg 
students  some  appreciation  of  what  is  involved  in  study,  and  the  mental 
processes  functioning  in  this  activity. 

Dr.  Kitson  discusses  in  a  very  helpful  way  the  psychology  of  memory, 
habit,  attention,  and  reasoning  with  especial  reference  to  study.  Thb  material 
gives  the  student  useful  facts  which  may  be  inmiediately  applied.  The  learn- 
ing process  with  its  plateaus  is  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  study  less 
discouraging  to  the  student  than  it  sometimes  becomes. 

Not  only  are  the  purely  mental  processes  emphasized.  The  book  dis- 
cusses also  the  conduct  of  the  student  in  those  necessary  adjuncts  to  college 
training,  note-taking  and  preparations  for  examinations.  The  efficient 
methods  of  doing  both  are  pointed  out  and  illustrated. 

The  most  efficient  study  implies  satisfactory  bodily  conditions.  This  gives 
Dr.  Kitson  the  cue  for  a  discussion  of  the  bodily  processes  and  paves  the  way 
to  point  out  the  best  means  of  maintaining  physiological  conditions  which  should 
aid  and  not  hinder  the  progress  of  the  study  engaged  in. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Kitson  is  well  planned  and  carefully  executed.  A  judi- 
cious use  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  student  should  result  in  the  minimizing  of  his 
difficulties  with  study. 

J.  R.  K. 
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The  Principles  of  Health  Conkol,  By  Franqs  M.  Walters,  A.M., 
professor  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  State  Normal  School,  Warrens- 
birrg,  Mo.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  12  mo.  Illustrated. 
$1 .  20. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  seems  to  be  to  present  to  the  student  in  as  dear 
and  simple  a  manner  as  possible  the  fundamental  laws  of  health;  first  in  the 
individual,  then  in  the  conmnmity.    The  watchword  is  "control." 

The  introduction  (chap,  i)  discusses  the  value  of  health  in  its  largest 
sense:  The  basis  of  efficiency,  happiness,  personal  attractiveness,  length  of 
life,  and  racial  vigor. 

Chap,  ii  is  a  brief  review  of  the  physiological  processes  and  their  relation 
to  cells.  It  b  summarized  as  follows:  "Since  we  can  determine  what  sub- 
stances shall  enter  the  body,  govern  to  some  extent  the  efficiency  of  the  vii  \ 
organs,  determine  our  adjustment  to  environment,  and  regulate  the  expendi- 
ture of  our  energy  we  can  control  ....  our  health." 

Chap,  iii  takes  up  health  variations  in  the  same  person  and  health  differ- 
ences among  peqple,  direct  and  indirect  causes  of  disease.  There  is  a  blank  at 
the  end  for  self-examination. 

Twelve  chapters  then  follow  with  detailed  instructions  in  "control," 
bopnning  with  exercise  and  posture  and  dosing  with  the  relation  of  mental 
and  emotional  states  to  the  physical  condition,  and  the  prindples  of  nerve 
conservation.  He  leads  up  well  to  the  topic  or  problem  of  prolonging  the 
period  of  mental  effidency. 

The  two  chapters  on  "Germ  Fighting"  treat  in  a  very  suggestive  way 
the  defensive  and  the  offensive  methods.  In  no  book  of  a  similar  character  is 
the  process  of  preparing  an  antitoxin  better  treated.  The  offensive  treatment 
condudes  with  several  paragraphs  under  "Health  Work."  The  following 
version  of  the  Golden  Rule  is  given:  "As  we  would  that  others  protect  us  from 
their  germs,  so  should  we  protect  them  from  our  germs." 

Review  exerdses  and  several  paragraphs  on  "health  work"  follow  each 
duster.    The  latter  are  especially  good. 

The  modem  trend  of  the  book  is  shown  in  several  chapters,  but  especially 
so  in  the  last  on  the  larger  control  through  social  readjustment.  Here  eiigenics 
is  given  its  proper  attention  in  a  very  few  words. 

This  is  a  book  that  deserves  the  consideration  of  school  authorities  and 
people  outside  of  schools.  Its  author  has  worked  it  out  to  meet  the  needs  in 
a  normal  school,  but  it  could  equally  well  ad£q>t  itself  to  the  high  school,  where 
the  regular  course  in  physiology  should  precede  or  accompany  the  course  in 
hygiene. 

L.  Lenore  Conover 

Department  of  Botany  and  Physiology 
Martindale  Nobmal  School 
Detroit 
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The  American  School.    A  Study  of  Secondary  Education.    By  Walter 

Swain  Hinchman.    New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,    1916. 

Pp.  ii+232. 

Mr.  Hinchman  has  devoted  the  larger  portion  of  his  book  to  the  American 
high  school.  As  he  himself  says  in  his  introduction,  he  has  attempted  to  treat 
a  very  broad  subject  in  a  very  limited  space.  But  in  his  discussion  of  secondary 
education  in  America,  he  has  wisely  selected  six  important  phases  of  that  work, 
and  has  confined  himself  to  these.  Throughout  this  discussion  nms  his  theme, 
a  most  vital  and  interesting  point  of  view;  namely,  education  by  production. 
This  idea  is  the  keynote  of  the  chapter  on  ''Education,"  and  here  the  theme  is 
outlined.  One  learns  by  doing;  one  learns  to  think  by  thinking,  and  to  make 
things  by  making  them.  Doubtless  the  results  during  the  process  will  be  of 
no  value  to  the  world,  but  of  inestimable  accoimt  in  the  development  of  a 
human  being.  The  next  three  chapters  might  be  called  a  general  survey  of 
American  schools,  including  statistics  and  classifications  of  courses  of  study, 
with  a  sorting  and  labeling  of  teachers — ^not  an  inspiring  discussion,  but 
possibly  a  useful  background  for  the  succeeding  chapters. 

Following  the  picture  of  schools  as  they  are,  comes  a  discussion  of  American 
traits,  upon  which  is  based  the  plan  of  these  schools  of  tomorrow.  In  the 
constructive  ideas  for  the  schools  are  a  number  of  interesting  points.  One 
pregnant  suggestion  b  that  the  course  of  study  shall  contain  ''leads''  that  shall 
influence  the  time  spent  out  of  school  hours.  A  practical  suggestion  is  the 
six-year  high  school — this  course  to  be  divided  into  the  jimior  and  senior 
schools,  eadi  of  three  years.  The  curriculiun  for  this  school  should  be  planned 
with  the  following  aims  in  view:  humanism,  information,  hand  training, 
"leads"  toward  the  pupil's  leisure  time  and  his  maturity,  and  above  all  prepa- 
ration for  life.  Interesting  courses  of  study  are  worked  out  on  this  basis. 
The  methods  of  teaching  must  be  worked  out  on  the  same  principles,  con- 
stantly keeping  in  view  the  idea  of  educaEtion  by  production.  The  chapter 
on  "Athletics"  contains  nothing  particularly  new;  in  brief,  it  suggests  that 
with  "proper  supervision,  adequate  equipment,  and  the  treatment  of  physical 
development  as  a  part  of  the  whole  education"  the  pupils  may  gain  both 
morally  and  physically. 

The  last  chapter  offers  a  number  of  ideas  for  the  development  of  morality 
and  religion.  Whether  or  not  they  are  practical  might  be  proved  with  the 
trying  out. 

On  the  whole  the  book  contains  dear-cut,  definite  reading.  Perhaps  the 
three  most  suggestive  ideas  are  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the  schools, 
and  the  necessity  of  "leads"  in  the  school  to  influence  the  pupil's  outside  and 
later  life,  and  the  main  theme,  "education  by  production." 

Imogene  K.  Giles 
Garden  of  Allah,  Arizona 
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Volume  XXV  MARCH    igi?  Numbir  3 


THE  WYOMING  PLAN  OF  MILITARY  TRAINING  FOR 

THE  SCHOOLS 


CAPTAIN  E.  Z.  STEEVER,  VS.A. 


I  shall  first  present  a  short  historical  outline  of  the  Wyoming 
plan.  In  191 1  we  introduced  military  training  into  the  public 
schools  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  At  the  time  there  was  little  idea 
of  preparedness  in  the  country  and  we  immediately  met  with  every 
kind  of  opposition:  opposition  on  the  part  of  parents  who  did 
not  want  their  boys  to  be  soldiers ;  opposition  on  the  part  of  women's 
clubs;  opposition  on  the  part  of  labor  imions,  who  feared  a  mili- 
tarism which  would  be  hostile  to  their  interests;  opposition  on  the 
part  of  school-teachers;  and,  most  important  of  all,  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  boys,  who  had  their  football,  basket-ball,  and  track 
games,  but  had  no  notion  whatsoever  of  national-defense  games. 

This  opposition  we  answered  in  four  ways: 

To  the  schoolmaster  we  said:  ''We  are  going  to  develop  fine 
bo)rs  for  you.  We  are  going  to  put  a  little  stiffening  into  the 
American  boy,  make  him  more  manly,  and  make  him  better  material 
for  you  to  work  on  educationally." 

To  the  women's  clubs,  that  is,  to  the  mothers  of  the  boys,  we 
said:  ''We  have  a  moral  ideal  in  this  work;  we  are  going  to  encour- 
age non-smoking  and  clean-thinking."    And  we  did  it. 

To  the  labor  imions  we  said:  "We  are  working  for  national 
defense,  and  we  promise  you  that  this  organization  will  have  nothing 
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whatever  to  do  with  a  state  or  a  municipal  police  force.  We  are 
working  solely  for  national  defense,  and  we  shall  go  no  farther  than 
that.  This  will  be  strictly  American,  and  we  shall  have  no  caste 
idea  in  this  program. 

And  so  my  work  has  been  in  the  line  of  leadership  as  opposed 
to  the  caste  idea.  For  instance,  I  am  working  under  the  Chicago 
school  board  now.  In  Chicago  we  have  no  officers;  only  leaders. 
We  have  no  captains,  colonels,  and  brigadier-generals  among  the 
boys.  Instead,  we  have  platoon,  company,  battalion,  and  per- 
haps regimental  leaders,  in  the  same  way  that  on  any  railroad 
numing  into  this  city  there  is  a  chief  train-dispatcher  and  an 
assistant  train-dispatcher.  We  handle  the  system  entirely  without 
any  idea  of  caste. 

To  the  boys  (and,  after  all,  it  is  most  important  to  make  good 
with  Mr.  Boy;  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  boy's  side  of  the  work 
that  really  counts)  we  say:  "You  have  your  football,  basket-ball, 
baseball,  and  track  games.  Now,  Mr.  Boy,  why  not  go  ahead 
with  the  national-defense  game?"  And  we  have  given  the  boys 
fascinating  national-defense  games. 

Our  military  instruction  has  been  adapted  to  the  game  idea. 
We  have  taken  the  old  lockstep,  routine  work  out  of  military 
instruction,  and  we  have  adapted  it  to  the  game.  The  boy  has 
definite  contests  to  look  forward  to  in  all  the  phases  of  his  instruc- 
tion. It  is  high  school  against  high  school;  we  get  all  the  dash 
and  all  the  efficiency  of  the  football  team  in  our  national-defense 
games.    That  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Wyoming  idea. 

Starting  with  a  very  few  bojrs  in  Cheyenne,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  we  developed  the  principles  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Wyoming  plan  of  military  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Wyoming  was,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  of  all  places  in  which  to 
inaugurate  that  training.  The  high-school  population  is  extremely 
small.  The  cities  ^^e  very  far  apart,  railroad  commimication 
is  not  the  best.  In  order  to  make  possible  inter-high-school  compe- 
tition we  had  a  most  difficult  problem  to  solve.  I  have  not  been  in 
Wyoming  for  many  ^months,  and  I  do  not  know  from  first-hand  infor- 
mation how  the  work  is  progressing.  During  these  two  years  the 
boys  have  had  no  coach,  no  director,  no  one  to  look  out  for  them;  the 
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marvd  is  that  the  work  has  continued  without  anyone  to  instruct 
the  boys.  How  in  the  world  would  you  carry  on  Latin,  or  Greek, 
or  history  witho^*^  a  teacher?  All  the  schools  employ  physical 
directors  to  carry  along  their  athletic  games;  but  the  boys  of 
Wyoming  have  managed  of  themselves  to  keei^  military  training 
alive.    That  is  indeed  a  wonderful  test  for  the  system. 

I  left  the  Wyoming  schools  and  went  to  Washington  a  year 
ago.  There  we  introduced  some  of  the  Wyoming  features  into  the 
Washington  high-school  cadet  organization,  a  body  of  some  27 
cadet  companies.  Washington,  D.C.,  has  a  high-school  cadet 
organization  thirty-five  years  old.  It  has  existed  continuously  for 
thirty-five  years.  Why  ?  Because  it  has  been  on  the  competitive 
principle.  Heretofore  there  has  been  one  big  competition — the 
competitive  drill  at  the  end  of  every  year.  It  is  the  competitive 
feature  that  has  kept  that  organization  on  its  feet,  and  has  made  it 
great.  I  believe  that  the  Washington  high  schools  have  furnished 
more  officers  to  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  marine  corps  than  any 
institution  outside  of  the  national  academies. 

We  prescribe  for  the  boys  imif orms  of  cadet  gray.  We  want 
(Hir  boys  to  take  pride  in  their  clothing,  we  desire  to  incidcate  in 
them  habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  Now  a  spot  or  two  on 
dirt-colored  khaki  makes  very  little  difference,  but  when  imif orms 
are  dean-looking  cadet  gray,  inspected  at  every  drill,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  insist  that  each  boy  keep  his  imiform  in  fine  condition, 
free  from  spots,  grease,  and  dirt.  Cadet  gray  is  becoming;  khaki 
and  olive  drab  are  not;  the  cadet  imiform  has  never  been  departed 
bom  at  West  Point  in  favor  of  the  army  green  or  olive  drab.  A 
biiher  and  mother  take  greater  pride  in  the  lad  if  they  see  him 
coming  home  in  an  attractive-looking  imiform.  Moreover,  cadet 
gray,  which  blends  very  well  with  the  landscape,  is  an  admirable 
fidd  imiform  as  well  as  an  attractive  dress  uniform.  It  is  a  great 
combination.  Blue  is  a  good  dress  uniform,  but  it  soils  easily  and 
is  not  well  suited  for  field  work.  The  complete  uniform  consists  of 
cap,  blouse,  and  pants.  Later,  the  boys  will  have  to  provide 
themsdves  with  gaiters  for  fidd  work. 

In  ^ite  of  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  boy  (and  he  is  the  kind  of  a 
boy  I  was — a  poor  boy)  has  to  spend  fifteen  dollars  for  his  uniform, 
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we  anticipate  that  from  30  to  70  per  cent  of  the  boys  in  the  differ- 
ent high  schools  are  going  to  join  of  their  own  volition.  There  are 
15,000  boys,  roughly  spesJdng,  in  the  Chicago  high  schools.  There 
are  21  high  schools.  You  see  the  colossal  job  we  have  there.  And 
yet,  if  uniforms  are  furnished  free,  I  would  promise  10,000  bojrs  or 
be  willing  to  resign  my  commission  on  the  failure  of  my  prediction. 
These  boys  would  be  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age. 
^  We  work  upon  the  following  basis:  My  practical  experience  is 
opposed  to  making  the  military  instruction  in  the  high  schools 
compulsory.  Indeed,  compulsion  is  not  necessary.  We  can  win 
Mr.  Boy  with  our  delightful  national-defense  games.  I  believe  in 
making  enlistment  in  our  work  elective;  a  boy  can  elect  this  class, 
or  not,  just  as  he  sees  fit;  but  once  he  has  elected  it  for  the  year 
he  must  finish  the  work  as  in  any  elective  class.  Many  subjects 
V  in  the  high-school  curriculiun  are  now  elective,  such  as  Latin, 
chemistry,  history;  we  add  a  military  course,  attempting  to  make 
it  as  appealing  as  an  attractive  game.  Thus  we  take  into  account 
boy  psychology.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  if  uniforms  were  furnished 
free  we  could  easily  enroll  90  i)er  cent  of  the  boys.  What  then 
seems  to  be  the  importance  of  bothering  with  the  remaining  10 
I)er  cent,  especially  as  we  might  load  our'  companies  with  spirit  of 
the  wrong  sort.  We  desire  to  avoid  the  old  lockstep  spirit,  and  to 
substitute  the  spirit  of  cbmpetition. 

Austin  High  School,  Chicago^  will  have  a  very  high  proportion 
of  bojrs  going  into  the  work.  We  have  carefully  eiqplained  to  them 
that  a  fifteen-dollar  uniform  is  indispensable.  That  restriction  is 
a  very  great  pity.  A  single  concrete  instance  will  explain  why. 
Several  years  ago,  in  Wyoming,  there  was  a  boy  who  did  not  come 
in  to  take  the  cadet  work,  and  yet  I  saw  him  in  the  gallery  every 
day  when  we  had  drill.  He  was  a  fine  lad:  I  knew  the  type  of 
boy.  One  day  I  asked  him,  "Son,  why  don't  you  join  the  cadet 
corps?''  He  shuffled  his  feet  and,  boy  like,  said  he  did  not  want 
to.  I  pressed  him  further,  and  this  is  what  he  said :  '  *  Well,  lieuten- 
ant, I  have  saved  up  my  newspaper-route  money  to  buy  a  tmiform, 
but  my  mother  is  a  washerwoman  you  know.  She  is  sick  and 
she  has  to  have  that  money;  so  I  can't  join  the  cadets."  Of  course 
we  were  able  to  provide  that  boy  with  a  uniform. 
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It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  go  to  these  Chicago  boys  and  say, 
''  Here,  have  you  got  fifteen  dollars  worth  of  patriotism  ?  **  Because 
fifteen  dollars  to  the  Chicago  schoolboy  is  as  big  as  the  whole  conti- 
nent of  America  is  to  you. 

Next  fall  we  shall  consider  the  question  of  training  the  girls.  I 
feel  satisfied  that  our  nation  is  non-militaristic;  that  we  have  no 
desire  for  conquest  of  other  people's  territory.  Hence,  if  war 
comes,  we  are  going  to  be  on  the  defensive.  That  implies  that  the 
pec^le  who  attack  us  are  going  to  be  on  the  offensive,  and  that 
means  that  our  country  is  going  to  be  invaded.  Now,  invasion 
will  mean  a  great  movement  of  population  from  the  seaboard  to 
the  central  portion  of  the  United  States.  Various  sections  of 
Europe  have  been  invaded  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  You, 
of  course,  have  seen  photographs  of  the  refugees.  There  the 
women,  the  young  girls,  the  children,  and  the  men,  all  went  helter- 
skelter,  go-as-you-please,  seeking  safety  and  shelter.  There 
was  an  utter  lack  of  organization.  Now,  I  believe  that  our  high- 
school  girls  ought  to  be  taught  organization.  They  ought  to  be 
taught  squads  right  and  squads  left;  camp  sanitation;  how  to 
organize  large  bodies  of  women  and  children,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  war  in  this  country  women  can  manage  women  and  young  girls. 
American  women  have  a  natural  executive  ability.  They  can 
handle  masses  of  women  better  than  the  men.  I  think  the  men  have 
failed  in  Europe  in  providing  for  the  refugees,  especially  the  young 
women  and  girls.  I  am  opposed  to  giving  our  girls  rifles  and 
teaching  them  how  to  shoot.  If  the  manhood  of  this  country  can-  * 
not  defend  its  womanhood,  we  are  in  a  very,  very  bad  way.  But 
I  do  see  the  necessity  of  this  kind  of  training  for  girls — organiza-  '^ 
tion  of  imits  along  military  lines,  camping,  camp  sanitation.  Our 
girls  should  be  taught  the  laws  of  war  so  that  there  would  be  no 
sniping  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  a  commimity  in  the  event  of 
invasion.  That  brings  a  terrible  penalty  according  to  the  laws 
of  war. 

'  I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  interest  on  the  part  of  "Mr.  Boy'* 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  He  wants  this  work,  and  he  wants 
it  very  badly.  For  instance,  in  Ottawa,  Illinois,  there  are  over  a 
hundred  boys  who  come  three  miles  every  week  to  their  drill. 
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They  start  at  7 :  30  in  the  morning,  before  school.  That  means  that 
the  boys  have  to  get  up  rather  early  to  be  able  to  eat  their  break- 
fasts and  reach  school  on  time.  They  have  no  instructor  except  a 
boy  who  had  two  weeks  at  Culver,  last  year,  in  the  high-school 
camp;  and  yet  this  lad,  because  of  his  qualities  of  leadei^p  and 
natural-bom  ability,  has  held  that  outfit  together  and  is  instructing 
them.  It  is  a  pity  they  have  not  a  trained  instructor  and  a  shame 
that  they  have  to  buy  their  own  imif  orms. 

I  believe  that  the  Wyoming  plan  has  improved  discipline  in  the 
schools,  and  has  cut  down  the  proportion  of  juvenile  cases  in  the 
courts.  It  has  tended  to  develop  the  boys  physically,  to  develop 
them  mentally,  and  to  develop  their  character.  In  the  troop- 
leadership  game  we  have  something  very  unusual.  Here  is  a  game 
in  which  boys  are  called  upon  to  make  decisions,  and  to  make  them 
promptly.  It  is  an  incomparable  means  of  development  to  give 
a  boy  a  problem  in  which  he  has  to  make  promptly  a  decision  which 
in  his  own  mind  is  very  important.  Indeed,  we  think  that  our 
boys  develop  a  rather  true  sense  of  manhood  when  we  give  them  a 
man's  game  to  play.    War  is  a  man's  game. 

It  has  been  said  that  any  attempted  military  discipline  tends  to 
destroy  initiative,  and  that  taking  any  kind  of  an  order  from  those 
above  him  tends  to  make  the  boy  receptive.  That  point  of  view 
is  based  upon  an  ignorance  of  our  Wyoming  plan.  It  rests  on  the 
idea  that  all  there  is  in  military  training  is  squads  right  and  squads 
left,  the  manual  of  arms,  and  the  marching  movements.  We  have, 
in  addition  thereto,  the  initiative  developer  in  our  map  maneuver 
or  troop-leadership  game.  In  this  the  boys  are  given  certain  definite 
missions  to  perform;  the  side  which  best  fulfils  its  mission  is  the 
winner.  We  are  teaching  a  boy  a  great  civic,  as  well  as  a  great  I 
military,  lesson  when  we  teach  him  to  remember  his  mission.  If 
I,  as  a  boy  and  as  a  young  man  at  college,  had  always  remembered 
my  mission,  I  would  be  a  much  better  man  today. 

Then,  in  a  solution  of  these  problems,  initiative,  resourcefulness, 
practical  ability,  are  the  great,  main  factors.  So  far  from  killing  a 
boy's  initiative,  this  Wyoming  plan  develops  it  to  the  highest  degree. 
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With  soreness  outmeasured  only  by  slowness,  oiir  democracy 
is  awaking  to  the  need  of  military  preparedness.  A  good-natured, 
lumbering,  unprotected  giant,  composed  of  a  hundred  million 
human  parts,  is  sitting  up,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  looking  around. 
It  is  slow  work  co-ordinating  a  himdred  million  brains  of  gray- 
beards  and  sucklings  into  a  result-producing  organism.  Thus  far 
even  the  graybeards  have  been  so  much  at  variance  with  one 
another  in  their  ideas  of  protection  that  little  save  editorial  fusil- 
lades and  oratorical  bombardments  has  arisen  to  make  the  country 
secure  from  attack. 

In  considering  the  matter  broadly,  it  must  be  honestly  admitted 
that  any  plan  for  increasing  the  army  in  times  of  peace,  that  depends 
upon  volimtary  enlistment,  with  anything  like  the  present  induce- 
ment for  service,  is  doomed  to  faiL  Military  experts  afiSrm  this 
and  the  evidence  of  the  past  confirms  it.  Diametrically  opposed 
to  this  is  the  plan  for  increasing  the  army  by  imiversal  service. 
But  America  has  developed  such  democratic  hyper-sensitiveness 
that  it  is  a  question  if  conscription  could  ever  meet  with  sufficient 
encouragement,  except  in  war  time,  to  become  a  popular  insti- 
tution. 

Between  these  extremes  manifold  plans  for  building  up  a 
national  reserve  have  been  conceived,  suggested,  and  relegated 
into  pigeonholes  of  respectable  desuetude.  One,  however,  that 
has  daity  been  receiving  more  and  more  consideration  is  the  intro- 
duction of  military  training  into  our  public  schools.  Professors 
with  foimtain  pens  for  weapons  of  defense  have  arrayed  arguments 
against  this,  ranging  from  the  assertion  that  ''military  training 
destroys  initiative,"  to  the  statement  that  ''it  makes  boys  hollow- 
chested.''  Having  been  for  a  number  of  years  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  training  of  boys  of  high-school  age  by  the  niilitary 
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sjrstem,  I  can  list  with  certainty  and  brevity  the  points  in  favor 
of  the  plan. 

First,  from  its  national  aspect,  it  places  at  once  almost  half 
a  million  yomig  men  wider  military  training.  There  are  today  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  United  States  441,000  boys  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty  receiving  academic  instruction.  About 
71,000  each  year  are  se^t  out  prepared  for  college  or  business  life. 
With  proportionately  small  additional  cost,  they  could  be  also 
prepared  to  serve  their  country  in  case  of  war  with  immediate 
efficiency  instead  of  with  inefficiency. 

In  the  second  place,  military  drill  conducted  in  high  schools 
would  have  the  value  of  being  given  to  students  at  the  period  of 
life  when  they  not  only  show  most  interest  in  things  active  and 
challenging,  but  absorb  most  readily  all  forms  of  instruction. 
One  has  only  to  note  the  results  achieved  by  Captain  E.  Z.  Steever, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  state  of  Wyoming,  where  90  per  cent  of  the  high- 
school  students  volimtarily  took  military  training  imder  his  leader- 
ship, to  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

In  the  third  place,  military  training  develops  a  boy  physically. 
Since  the  majority  of  students  in  the  modem  high  school  take 
athletics  from  the  side  lines,  physical  training  tends  to  become 
a  luxury  reserved  for  the  few  already  strong.  Military  training 
means  physical  training  for  all.  And  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety. 
A  boy  cannot  remain  subnormal  in  physique  who  takes  his  turn 
at  wall-scaling,  setting-up  exercises.  Butts  manual,  digging  trenches, 
and  participating  in  skirmish  runs. 

Again,  the  average  American  boy  is  in  tragic  need  of  a  disci- 
pline which  will  teach  him  regard  for  constituted  authority  and 
courteous  recognition  of  those  who  are  his  superiors  in  vision  and 
efficiency.  Proverbial  American  freedom  is  too  large  a  clover 
field  for  an  immature  mind.  Military  training  has  a  superb  edu- 
cational value  because  it  presupposes  a  discipline  that  fulfils  just 
this  need. 

Further,  military  training  inculcates  the  virtues  of  promptness, 
alertness,  initiative,  and  self-reliance.  To  say  that  it  destro}rs 
initiative  is  not  confirmed  by  the  facts.  No  article  of  a  soldier's 
equipment  is  so  valuable  to  him  as  a  '^good  head."    An  army 
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officer  of  several  campaigns  said  to  me  not  long  ago:  ''The  great- 
est nuisance  in  the  service  is  the  man  who  won't  use  his  brain  as 
the  occasion  requires,  but  who  insists  on  following  orders  blindly.'' 
Success  in  modem  warfare  requires  pronounced  individual  initi- 
ative of  the  man  in  the  trench  as  well  as  of  the  scout  in  the  aero- 
plane. Closely  related  to  initiative  are  alertness  and  self-reliance, 
qualities  so  long  connected  with  the  soldier  that  they  have  become 
venerable  through  association. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  establishing  military  training  in 
schools  is  that  it  develops  moral  qualities  of  responsibility,  co- 
operation, service,  and  good  citizenship.  Few  forces  put  an  urge 
into  a  boy  as  readily  as  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Under  military 
training  he  feels  it  from  the  start.  Why  should  anyone  pronoimce 
it  undesirable  to  inject  an  idea  of  responsibility  into  the  soul  of  the 
typical  high-school  boy  ?  In  an  address  made  to  the  cadets  of  a 
certain  military  academy  during  his  first  campaign,  President 
Wilson  spoke  of  the  uniform  as  the  symbol  of  service.  ''We  hear 
of  mothers,"  he  said,  "hanging  the  swords  and  muskets  of  their 
sons  on  the  wall  so  that  they  may  constantly  see  them.  We  do 
not  hear  of  anyone  hanging  as  ornaments  of  a  household  any  of  the 
symbols  of  peace,  such  as  a  ledger,  a  yardstick,  a  pick,  or  a  shovel. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  man  supports  himself  with  these 
implements,  but  he  is  doing  a  service  for  someone  else  when  he  is 
using  the  sword  or  the  rifle  in  battle:  and  modem  people  seem  to 
hold  a  service  they  do  to  help  themselves  below  the  things  they  do 
to  help  others."  Good  citizenship  is  bom  of  responsibility  plus 
service.  It  therefore  is  a  by-product  of  military  training  that  is 
well  administered. 

A  final  point  that  might  be  listed  in  favor  of  introducing  military 
training  into  public  schools  is  its  adaptability  to  graduation  of 
instmction  in  high  school  and  college  in  die  same  way  that  academic 
work  is  graded  from  elementary  lessons  to  courses  of  an  advanced 
and  specialized  nature.  It  might  readily  begin  in  the  Boy  Scout 
companies  now  so  popular  with  youngsters  in  the  grades.  Then 
if  fundamental  military  tactics  were  taught  in  high  schools,  such 
for  example  as  squad  and  company  drill  in  close  and  extended 
order,  manual  of  arms,  target  practice,  scouting,  signaling,  first 
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aid,  wall-scaling,  camp-cooking  and  the  like,  the  colleges  could 
replace  their  military  kindergartens  with  specialized  military 
training  compatible  with  the  academic  work  of  their  curricula. 
This  would  include  artillery  drill,  map-making,  range-finding, 
target  designation,  bridge-building,  concrete  construction,  avia- 
tion, field  maneuvers,  and  tactical  problems  of  a  more  complex 
nature.  College  students  would  enter  work  of  this  sort  with  the 
same  zest  they  manifest  in  taking  up  any  study  in  a  new  and 
advanced  field.  A  part  of  the  present  unpopularity  of  military 
drill  in  colleges  is  due  to  its  "tin"  nature.  A  imiversity  student 
likes  to  feel  tibat  he  is  through  with  elementary  and  juvenile  things. 
His  interest  is  in  doing  a  man's  work. 

When  it  comes  to  devising  ways  and  means  of  training  high- 
school  students,  difficulties  naturally  arise.  But,  of  course,  they  are 
not  insurmountable.  It  took  one  man  just  eighteen  months  to  put 
Wyoming  high  schools  on  the  military  map.  Captain  Steever 
began  teaching  military  drill  in  the  Wyoming  schools  at  Cheyenne 
by  developing  healthy  competition  in  wall-scaling  between  squads 
of  boys,  extending  it  later  to  meets  between  different  schools  of  the 
state.  A  Captain  Steever  in  each  state  would  solve  the  problem 
without  bothering  anybody  else,  but  as  yet  there  are  few  leaders 
of  just  his  type. 

Recently,  however,  the  War  Department  has  given  Obtain 
Steever  the  opportunity  of  establishing  his  system  in  city  high 
schools  of  the  Middle  West  which  desire  to  introduce  military 
training.  The  Chicago  schools  are  to  be  the  chief  field  of  operation, 
with  the  Culver  Military  Academy  as  the  headquarters  labora- 
tory. Four  lieutenants  and  sixteen  noncommissioned  officers  have 
been  appointed  to  assist  Captain  Steever.  Various  cities  and 
towns  in  the  district  will  receive  details  from  this  staff,  and  will 
co-operate  in  the  extension  work. 

Aside  from  army  officers  detailed  by  the  War  Department  to 
schools  and  colleges,  the  honor  military  schools  of  the  coimtry 
could  furnish  an  extensive  corps  of  graduates  able  to  assist  in 
training  high-school  boys.  The  honor  schools  are  those  designated 
by  the  General  Staff  as  furnishing  their  students  the  most  efficient 
military  training.    Those  thus  chosen  from  the  essentially  military 
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academies  of  the  country  in  1916  were:  Culver  Military  Academy, 
Ciilver,  Indiana;  Kemper  Military  Academy,  Boonville,  Missouri; 
Kentucky  Military  Institute,  Lyndon,  Kentucky;  New  Mexico 
Military  Institute,  Roswell,  New  Mexico;  New  York  Military 
Academy,  Comwall-on-Hudson,  New  York;  Shattuck  School, 
Faribault,  Minnesota;  St.  John's  Military  Academy,  Delafield, 
Wisconsin;  St.  John's  School,  Manlius,  New  York;  College  of 
St.  Thomas,  St.  Paid,  Minnesota;  Wentworth  Military  Academy, 
Lexington,  Missouri;  Western  Military  Academy,  Alton,  Illinois. 

One  of  these  above  mentioned  has  already  made  an  effort 
within  the  past  two  years  to  arouse  interest  in  military  training 
among  the  high-school  students  of  the  central  states  by  conducting 
two  annual  camps  of  military  instruction  for  bo)rs  appointed  from 
high  schools  of  the  Middle  West.  Altogether  over  seven  hundred 
students  have  attended  at  nominal  cost. 

These  young  men  have  been  held  imder  strict  military  disci- 
pline during  the  encampments,  quartered  in  tents,  and  given  a 
course  of  intensive  instruction  covering  foot  movements,  manual 
of  arms,  squad,  company,  and  battalion  drills,  outpost  and  guard 
duty,  first  aid,  sanitation,  signaling,  artillery  drill,  tent-pitching, 
trench-digging,  and  the  like.  The  drill-masters  have  been  chosen 
in  every  instance  from  the  cadet  privates  of  the  academy. 

The  high-school  students  have  taken  to  the  work  with  excellent 
^irit,  handling  their  guns  within  a  short  time  like  seasoned  volun- 
teers. In  1915  General  Leonard  Wood  took  occasion  to  make 
a  trq>  from  New  York  in  order  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  high- 
school  students.  He  gave  it  his  hearty  approval.  The  experiment 
demonstrated  the  readiness  with  which  high-school  students  can 
absorb  military  instruction,  and  also  showed  the  ability  with  which 
boys  who  have  received  a  fair  amount  of  training  can  in  turn 
serve  as  drill-masters. 

There  seems  to  be  little  question  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
material  to  be  found  in  our  public  schools,  or  of  the  feasibility 
with  which  it  can  be  wrought  into  effective  shape.  While  the 
national  government  has  shown  its  approval  and  willingness  to 
he^  substantially  wherever  sufficient  interest  has  been  indicated, 
for  some  time  to  come  a  large  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  the 
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individual  states,  or  even  by  the  individual  schools  in  the  states. 
Washington,  Boston,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Omaha  have  for  some 
years  boasted  their  high-school  battalions.  The  work  once  well 
started  and  efficiently  managed  will  rapidly  gain  supporters.  But 
it  must  be  intelligently  directed  and  the  training  given  must  be 
thorough  and  business-like,  for  haphazard  or  half-hearted  military 
instruction  is  worse  than  none;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  demoraliidng  influ- 
ence from  which  many  of  our  colleges  and  semi-military  schools 
have  already  suffered. 
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There  are  three  questions  that  are  always  in  order  when  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  new  course  in  the  public  schools  to  train 
workers  for  a  definite  trade  or  vocation.  The  first  is:  "What 
knowledge  and  skill  required  in  the  trade  can  the  school  give?" 
The  second  is:  "What  will  the  new  course  cost  in  time  and 
money?*'  The  third  question  is:  "What  can  we  learn  about 
such  courses  from  the  experience  of  localities  where  they  have 
been  in  (^ration?"  These  three  questions  are  always  relevant, 
whether  the  new  course  is  for  boys  or  for  girls  and  whether 
it  is  designed  to  reach  all  of  the  pupils  or  only  those  who  choose 
to  enter  it. 

At  the  present  time  courses  in  military  drill  are  being  introduced 
in  the  high  schools  of  several  dties  and  their  general  establishment 
is  being  vigorously  advocated.  It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
scrutinize  these  new  courses  in  the  light  of  the  three  questions  pro- 
posed just  as  we  might  if  their  object  were  any  other  sort  of  trade 
or  vocational  training. 

The  first  question  relates  to  the  practical  value  of  military 
training  in  high  schools  as  a  form  of  vocational  education  having  as 
its  purpose  the  training  of  boys  for  the  work  of  the  soldier.  What 
b  the  military  value  of  such  training  ?  The  public  hearings  held 
by  the  different  state  commissions  on  the  subject  during  the  past  two 
years  have  indicated  that  there  exists  almost  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  this  subject  among  those  who  are  competent  to  judge.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  probably  no  other  form  of  vocational  training 
in  our  public  schools  yielding  results  of  such  meager  practical  value 
as  those  which  are  contributed  by  military  drill.  As  commonly 
conducted  in  our  high  schools  this  work  consists  mainly  in  training 
in  the  manual  of  arms  and  in  the  close-order  formations  of  the  drill 
hall  and  parade  ground. 
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The  essentials  of  this  training  can  be  acquired  rapidly  and 
readily.  It  constitutes  the  least  interesting  and  least  valuable  side 
of  a  soldier's  preparation.  It  gives  little  more  than  the  tinsel  of 
soldiering.  In  the  fighting  of  the  Great  War  nunor  evolutions  in 
close-order  formation  have  almost  disappeared.  On  the  battle 
front  the  movements  of  troops  can  hardly  be  called  marching  and 
they  are  conducted  mostly  in  the  dark.  The  rifle  is  apparently 
being  relegated  to  a  far  less  important  place  than  it  has  heretofore 
occupied,  and  the  manual  of  arms  is  said  to  have  almost  completely 
disappeared.  All  the  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that  such 
drill-hall  and  parade-ground  training  as  a  high-school  boy  may 
get  in  the  limited  time  available  for  military  drill  will  constitute  a 
most  meager  contribution  toward  his  training  for  practical  soldiering. 

The  second  question  related  to  cost  and  here  the  outstanding 
fact  that  emerges  when  we  consider  military  drill  as  a  form  of 
vocational  training  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  expensive.  A  military 
rifle  costs  approximately  $20,  or  a  lighter  rifle,  which  may  be  used 
for  target  practice,  may  be  bought  for  about  half  that  smn.  This 
equipment  may  be  handed  on  from  one  set  of  cadets  to  the  next 
for  a  period  of  years,  but  will  involve  constant  care  and  some  out- 
lay if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  first-class  condition.  Complete  uniforms 
are  worth  about  $20  per  cadet,  or  if  the  equipment  be  reduced 
to  a  cap  and  blouse  the  expense  may  be  held  down  to  between  $6 
and  $10.  This  part  of  the  equipment  cannot  well  be  handed  on 
from  boy  to  boy. 

Drill  halls  are  essentiaUy  expensive  to  build  and  maintain  and 
are  poorly  adapted  to  any  other  use.  Moreover,  as  most  of  oiu: 
high  schools  are  now  organized,  the  buildings  and  teachers  largely 
remain  idle  during  the  school  periods  while  military  drill  is  going 
on.  If  city  armories  are  utilized  instead  of  special  drill  halls,  the 
direct  expense  will  be  reduced,  but  the  indirect  expense  will  be  in- 
creased through  the  time  consumed  by  the  boys  in  going  to  and 
from  the  armories. 

On  the  basis  of  the  plans  now  being  discussed  in  the  educational 
press,  it  seems  safe  to  hazard  the  guess  that  military  drill  in  high 
schools  will  consimie  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  pupil's  time  and 
from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  the  money  expended  for  his  high-school 
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education  during  the  years  that  he  continues  his  course  in  the  new 
subject.  These  expenditures  of  time  and  money  are  so  large  that 
it  is  well  to  make  sure  before  incurring  them  that  there  is  an  ade- 
quate relationship  between  the  time  and  money  spent  and  the 
value  of  the  training  purchased. 

The  third  question  related  to  the  available  experience  with  this 
form  of  education.  Here  the  highly  significant  fact  is  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  already  tried  the  experiment  thoroughly  and  over 
a  long  period  of  years  and  it  has  proved  an  almost  unqualified 
failure.  For  many  years  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion carried  figures  showing  the  number  of  boys  in  public  and 
private  high  schools  enrolled  in  courses  in  military  drill.  While  the 
figures  have  never  been  complete,  they  indicate  that  for  many  years 
approximately  20,000  high-school  boys  have  been  pursiung  courses 
in  military  drill.  In  general,  these  have  been  one-year  courses, 
although  this  has  not  been  invariably  so.  More  than  one-third 
of  these  high-school  boys  have  been  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  New 
England.  Apparently  the  nimiber  has  not  tended  to  increase  much 
from  year  to  year,  but  neither  has  it  been  diminishing  so  far  as  the 
figures  show. 

Other  figures  drawn  from  the  same  source  indicate  that  about 
30,000  young  men  are  receiving  military  training  in  our  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges  and  about  20,000  men  in  other  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  technical  schools.  Again,  most  of  these  young  men 
have  been  enrolled  for  one-year  terms.  These  figures  mean  that 
we  have  turned  out  from  the  military  courses  in  our  schools  some- 
thing like  70,000  trained  boys  and  men  each  year.  There  must  be 
in  our  population  somewhere  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  a 
million  of  these  cadets  who  are  still  young  and  active  men  not  many 
years  out  of  school.  Many  among  them  undoubtedly  received 
training  in  the  battalions  of  their  high  schools  and  subsequent 
training  in  the  colleges. 

Since  there  is  another  large  body  of  men  probably  aggregatmg 
several  hundred  thousands  who  have  had  the  training  of  at  least 
one  enlistment  in  our  state  militia,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  at 
the  present  time  in  our  population  something  like  1,000,000  young 
men  who  have  received  a  military  training  at  least  equal  to  that 
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which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  through  the  new  courses  now  being 
established  in  our  high  schools.  Our  national  experiences  of  the 
past  year  have  gone  far  toward  demonstrating  that  these  1,000,000 
trained  men  constitute  a  negligible  military  asset  to  our  nation. 
Almost  no  competent  military  man  will  argue  that  we  should  be 
much  better  off  if  their  nimiber  could  be  increased  to  one  and  a  half 
millions  or  much  worse  off  if  the  nimiber  who  had  received  such 
training  should  be  reduced  to  half  a  million.  In  the  light  of  our 
national  experience  with  this  widespread  and  prolonged  experimen- 
tation, it  does  not  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  set  about  securing  a 
more  general  dissemination  of  this  sort  of  military  training  among 
our  young  men. 

Many  other  more  or  less  serious  objections  could  be  raised 
against  the  contemplated  courses  in  high-school  drill.  It  may  be 
well  to  point  out  that  such  training  will  fail  to  reach  a  very  large  part 
of  our  yoimg  men  because  they  do  not  attend  high  school.  Again, 
it  is  commonly  given  to  boys  of  the  Freshman  class,  who  are  too 
yoimg  and  too  ph3rsically  immature  to  do  a  soldier's  work.  There 
is  serious  objection  to  any  form  of  vocational  education  that  under- 
takes to  impart  manipulative  skill  in  any  kind  of  work  which  the 
learner  will  not  undertake  for  many  years  after  he  receives  the  train- 
ing. In  the  present  case  it  is  proposed  to  train  the  bo3rs  at  the 
ages  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen,  whereas  even  such  militaristic 
nations  as  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  do  not  admit  recruits 
to  active  service  before  the  age  of  twenty. 

It  is  worth  noting,  moreover,  that,  while  the  various  coimtries  of 
the  world  have  experimented  with  military  drill  in  their  schools, 
they  have  one  after  another  abandoned  it,  imtil,  according  to  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  Military  Education,  such  work  is 
now  given  in  the  schools  of  no  coimtries  of  the  world  except  Australia 
and  Japan. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  to  rest  the  case  against  military  drill  in  hjgh 
schools  on  three  propositions;  military  drill  is  an  ineffective  form  of 
education  for  the  work  of  soldiering;  it  is  imreasonably  expensive; 
if  we  as  a  nation  organize  these  courses  generally  in  our  dty  high 
schools  we  shall  inevitably  deceive  ourselves  into  feeling  that  we  have 
thereby  taken  a  truly  effective  step  toward  military  preparedness. 
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D.  C.  BLISS 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Montdair,  New  Jersey 


As  a  preliminary  step  to  any  discussion  of  the  advisability  of 
military  training  in  secondary  schools  it  is  necessary  to  define  the 
term,  otherwise  the  expression  will  mean  one  thing  to  one  person 
and  a  totally  different  thing  to  another.  To  one  it  means  military 
drill  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  used  by  the  army  officer,  and  includes 
training  with  a  rifle,  manual  of  arms,  and  close-order  formation. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  type  of  training  received  by  the  United  States 
regulars,  or  by  the  national  guard,  and  has  as  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose the  development  of  an  efficient  imit  in  a  fighting  machine. 
Others  use  the  term  in  a  broader  sense,  meaning  such  a  develop- 
ment of  a  man's  powers  as  shall  make  him  capable  of  rendering 
efficient  service  to  his  country,  either  as  a  private  citizen  or,  when 
this  general  training  has  been  supplemented  by  technical  drill,  as 
an  enlisted  man.  Those  who  accept  the  latter  definition  include 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  phrase  such  a  type  of  physical  training  // 
as  will  produce  healthy  bodies  and  alert  minds,  with  habits  of 
obedience  and  self-control.  G>urage  and  patriotism  are  also 
included  as  essential  products. 

As  popularly  employed,  military  training  is  restricted  to  the  first  y 
of  these  two  interpretations  and  suggests  that  narrow  vocational^^ 
instruction  which  prepares  for  the  life  of  the  professional  soldier. 
Abundant  justification  for  this  definition  of  the  term  is  f oimd  in  the 
current  discussion  of  the  question  and  in  the  various  bills  that  have 
been  introduced  both  in  state  and  in  national  legislature.  During 
the  autunm  of  1916,  the  liem  York  Times  printed  a  series  of  letters 
from  the  heads  of  preparatory  schools,  in  which  the  writers 
expressed  their  opinions  of  the  value  of  preparedness  instruction — 
in  the  military  interpretation  of  the  term — in  the  various  institu- 
tions which  they  represented.  Such  expressions  as  these  abound: 
''I  desire  imiversal  military  training  which  shall  begin  with  the 
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youths  of  twelve  in  this  la^d  and  continue  with  men  until  they  are 
well  past  forty  " ;  "  The  boy  who  has  had  proficient  military  instruc- 
tion in  school  has  a  vast  advantage  over  the  raw  recruit";  ^*As  a 
proper  means  of  national  defense  the  government  should  provide 
instruction,  uniforms,  and  arms  for  all  reputable  secondary  schools 
willing  to  take  up  military  training'*;  "Our  children  must  be  trained 
for  defense."  These  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely, 
but  more  extended  quotations  are  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  that 
in  the  minds  of  the  writers  military  training  represents  definite 
preparation  for  the  life  of  a  soldier.  A  similar  interpretation  is 
implied  in  the  text  of  bills  introduced  in  Congress  and  in  the  state 
legislature.  The  Chamberlain  bill,  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  December  13,  1915,  contains  the  same  implication:  "The 
training  in  the  second  period  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of  July  in 
which  the  persons  liable  reach  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  shall 
continue  for  two  years.  The  training  during  this  period  shall  be 
not  less  than.ninety  hours  each  year,  ending  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
and  shall  include  military  training  with  the  rifle  including  gallery 
practice"  (Senate  Bill  1695,  section  3  [b]).  The  later  provisions  of 
the  section  provide  for  a  training  in  the  third  period,  which  includes 
field  exercises  and  target  practice.  The  Slater  bill,  introduced  in 
the  New  York  Senate,  March  13,  1916,  provides  for  military  train- 
ing for  boys  of  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  for  not  more 
than  180  minutes  a  week  after  school  hours,  during  the  school  term, 
and  two  weeks  in  camp  during  the  simmier  vacation.  The  exact 
form  of  the  training  is  not  prescribed,  but  by  implication  it  refers 
to  military  training  in  a  narrow  sense,  since  the  Welsh  bill,  intro- 
duced at  the  same  session,  provides  in  detail  for  a  scheme  of  physical 
training.  The  Pearson  bill,  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  legisla- 
ture in  1916,  was  popularly  supposed  to  provide  for  a  strictly  mili- 
tary form  of  training,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  interpretation  of  its 
purpose,  the  opposition  based  its  argument.  In  view  of  these  and 
other  excerpts  which  might  be  quoted,  it  would  seem  proper  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  military  training  in  high  schools  in  accordance 
with  the  popular  and  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  term. 

Several  causes  have  led  to  the  present  widespread  agitation  in 
favor  of  military  training  for  high-school  boys.    Among  them  are: 
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the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  present  European  war;  America's 
evident  lack  of  adequate  preparation  to  resist  aggression  directed  v^ 
agair<.t  the  country  by  any  first-class  military  power;  the  great/ 
wealth  of  the  nation,  making  her  a  rich  prize  for  any  conqueror; 
the  possibility  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  some  one  of  the  great  >^ 
powers  of  the  world.  Two  general  plans  have  been  suggested  for 
creating  the  necessary  military  lorce:  the  first  plan  proposes  to 
secure  it  from  the  adult  citizj^nshig  of  ^the^countay.  Several 
methods  of  carrying  out  this  scheme  haVe  been  suggested.  They  j/ 
include:  (a)  an  adequate  standing  army,  (b)  imiversal  military 
training  for  all  able-bodied  citizens,  (c)  federal  militia,  (d)  state 
militia,  (e)  trained  volxmteer  organizations.  The  advocates  of  the 
second  plan  believe  that  the  necessary  degree  of  protection  can  be 
best  secured  by  military  training  in  the  public  schools.  No  layman 
is  competent  to  pass  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different 
methods  for  securing  from  the  adult  citizens  of  the  coimtry  adequate 
national  protection.  This  is  the  particular  problem  for  the  army 
e3q>ert.  The  average  citizen  is  interested  in  the  same  way  that  he 
is  interested  in  all  problems  of  the  nation  which  concern  him 
directly,  but  he  must  leave  the  details  to  the  profession  particularly 
qualified  to  pass  upon  the  question. 

Military  training  for  schoolboys  is  an  entirely  different  propo-^ 
sition.    Here  are  involved  considerations,  not  only  of  pregaredness, 
but  also  of  the  education^f  the  youth  of  the  coimtry.    If  it  should 
appear  that  military  training  is  less  effective  in  developing  boys 
physically  and  mentally  than  a  type  of  training  broader  in  its  scope, 
and  if  it  should  be  established  that  military  drill  for  schoolboys 
actually  tends  to  decrease  the  number  and  efi&dency  of  those  who 
are  willing  to  serve  the  country  as  soldiers,  then  both  those  who 
advocate  this  form  of  training  and  those  who  oppose  it  must  reach 
a  similar  conclusion.    The  truth  of  this  latter  proposition  is  not 
capable  of  mathematical  demonstration,  though  several  significant 
facts  appear.    The  military  experts  are  generally  agreed  that  the    ^ 
type  of  drill  usually  f oimd  in  schoolboy  organizations  is  useless  in  '^ 
practical  warfare.    The  manual  of  arms,  wall-scaling,  and  close- 
order  formations  belong  to  the  old  order  of  things.    The  chief  need      4 
of  the  army  at  the  present  time  is  men  who  are  sound  physically,      ] 
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V  capable  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  long  marches,  trained  to  care 
1  for  themselves  in  camp  and  in  the  trenches,  and  who  know  how  to 
.  I  shoot  and  to  keep  their  gmis  in  working  order.  The  high-school 
r  battalion  as  it  exists  today  provides  little  or  no  training  in  these 
\  essential  elements,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  wider 
\  application  of  the  existing  plan  would  change  conditions. 

The  majority  of  physical-training  experts  condemn  military 
\/  training  as  a  means  of  physical  development.    Dr.  Sargent,  of 
Harvard  University,  says:    "It  is  not  an  adequate  means  of  a 
physical  training,  being  not  only  very  limited  in  its  activity,  but 
actually  harmful  in  its  effects  on  boys  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.    It  does  not  offer  sufficient  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  the  individual's  powers  of  muscles  and  mental 
co-ordination  and  the  exercise  of  judgment  under  unusual  and 
trying  circumstances."    Dr.  Ehler,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
says:  "  Military  drill  is  an  enthusiasm-killing,  contempt-developing 
treadmill.    Preparedness  involves,  primarily  and  fundamentally, 
the  possession  of  vitality,  endurance,  integrity  of  structure,  and 
function  of  every  organ,  alertness,  bodily  skill,  self-control,  hardi- 
/  hood,  courage;    in  other  words,  the  fullest  development  of  the 
'      physical,  mental,  and  emotional  powers,  the  result  of  real  physical 
education.    Let  us  not  confound  drill  with  training,  nor  substitute 
military  drill  for  physical  education."    Experience  indicates  that 
•  /    military  drill  for  schoolboys  actually  tends  to  decrease  ^e  number 
of  enlistments  in  the  national  guard.  ^  A  captain  of  a  company  in 
the  national  guard  in  New  York  state  opposed  the  formation  of  a 
high-school  cadet  corps  on  the  groimd  that  none  of  the  boys  would 
afterward  enlist  in  the  local  company.    Boston,  with  compulsory 
military  drill  in  the  high  schools  for  fifty  years,  has  fewer  enlistments 
in  the  United  States  army  than  any  other  similar  population  area 
in  the  United  States.    The  almost  imiversal  testimony  from  insti- 
tutions where  military  drill  is  one  of  the  requirements  for  graduation 
i     is  that  the  men  detest  the  monotony  of  the  drills  and  seek  to  evade 
the  requirements  in  every  possible  way.    The  frequent  disband- 
^      ment  of  voluntary  cadet  corps  in  high  schools  testifies  to  the 
,  \  monotony  of  the  work  and  to  its  failure  to  offer  any  permanent 
lattraction  to  the  yoimg.    Military  authorities  are  by  no  means 
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united  in  their  advocacy  of  such  training  for  boys  of  high-school  age. 
General  Leonard  Wood  has  recently  said:   "Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  give  the  training  imtil  the  year  in  which  the  youth 
becomes  nineteen."    Baden-Powell  declares  in  an  epigrammatic     , 
sentence:    ** Drill  the  schoolboy  and  spoil  the  soldier."    If  this  ^ 
coimtry  is  sincerely  seeking  a  state  of  effective  preparedness,  it 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  experience  of  those  European  countries    / 
which  have  made  military  service  of  adults  imiversal  and  compul-v/ 
sory.    Among  those  nations  in  which  everything  is  subordinated 
to  the  creation  of  an  effective  fighting  machine  it  has  in  every 
instance  been  considered  inexpedient  and  unwise  to  resort  to  the 
military  training  of  high-school  boys.    Why,  then,  should  our  own 
country  seek  to  impose  upon  minors,  who,  as  dependents,  are  imable  • 
to  refuse  such  training,  a  requirement  which  adult  citizens  shrink 
from  accepting  for  themselves  ?    Such  a  policy  would  seem  fraught 
with  the  grave  danger  of  lulling  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  false  secur- 
ity, leading  its  citizens  to  depend  for  defense  upon  the  superficial 
training  of  large  numbers  while  the  real  substance  of  preparedness 
^is  lacking. 

Among  other  schemes  for  military  training  of  boys  the  so-called 
"Wyoming  Plan"  has  been  widely  heralded  by  newspapers  and 
popular  magazines.  A  careful  study  of  this  scheme  by  personal 
visitation  indicates  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  state  plan. 
True,  it  has  received  the  official  sanction  of  the  state  legislature  by 
the  appropriation  of  state  funds  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  to  assist 
pupils  in  the  purchase  of  imiforms,  but  the  appropriation  of  a 
small  simi  of  money  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  a  state  plan 
of  training.  At  the  present  time  not  more  than  three  himdred 
boys  are  enrolled  in  the  various  cadet  corps,  and  the  greatest  diver- 
sity exists  in  the  methods  employed  in  the  various  towns.  Such  a 
condition  is  inevitable  when  it  is  imderstood  that  in  the  entire 
state  but  one  dty  has  a  physical  director  and  military  instructor. 
In  every  other  instance  the  work  is  carried  on  by  one  of  the  regular 
teachers  who  is  given  a  small  increase  in  his  regular  salary  for 
directing  the  work.  In  one  dty  the  initiative  in  estabUshing  a 
cadet  corps  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education,  who  directed,  as 
a  protest  against  the  extravagance  in  dress  of  the  high-school 
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pupils,  that  all  students,  both  boys  and  girls,  should  wear  uniforms. 
For  the  boys  this  was  the  naval  uniform,  and  for  the  girls  middy 
blouses  and  plain  blue  skirts.  In  Wyoming  student  interest  in 
J  drills  follows  the  same  course  as  has  been  shown  in  other  states  in 
which  high-school  battalions  have  been  formed.  In  one  dty,  after 
two  years'  existence  the  corps  was  disbanded  because  of  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  the  rifles  were  shipped  back 
to  Washington.  In  another,  after  the  squads  reached  a  high 
degree  of  proficiency  in  wall-scaling — ^which  is  simply  an  athletic 
stimt — the  boys  became  tired  of  practice,  and  the  work  was  dis- 
continued. Still  another  dty  stresses  the  manual  of  arms  and 
platoon  drill  for  the  small  squad  of  thirty-five  boys  who  take  the 
work.  In  this  instance  most  of  the  boys  are  unprovided  with  imi- 
forms.  Little  evidence  was  foimd  of  any  practical  results  from  the 
appointment  of  girls  as  sponsors  for  the  various  squads.  As  a  rule, 
no  sponsors  have  been  appointed  for  the  current  year,  and  in  the 
few  places  where  they  were  foimd  their  f imction  seemed  to  be  largely 
social.  Careful  inquiry  was  made  among  superintendents,  prind- 
pals,  and  teachers  relative  to  the  effect  of  this  form  of  training  upon 
the  moral  attitude  of  the  pupils.  General  agreement  was  found 
that  the  Wyoming  boys  are  true  to  type,  and  that  the  same  vigilance 
1/  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  necessary  to  prevent  smoking  and  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  moral  conduct  as  is  found  essential  in 
conducting  athletics  in  the  average  high  school.  It  is  impossible 
to  view  with  complacency  the  sodal  deavage  resulting  from  any 
scheme  of  military  training  restricted  in  its  application  to  pupils 
of  the  secondary  school.  The  best  available  evidence  indicates  that 
a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  pupils  enrolled  complete 
the  high-school  course.  To  impose  the  burden  of  national  defense 
in  this  way  upon  a  small  minority  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideal.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  boys  not  in  the  high  school 
are  engaged  either  in  self-support  or  in  the  support  of  dependent 
relatives,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  a  high-school  boy  is 
bearing  the  same  burden. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  supporters  of  the 
military  training  idea  see  in  the  school  a  convenient  organization 
for  carrying  out  the  plan,  and  that  consequently  they  follow  the 
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all  too  common  practice  of  placing  the  responsibility  upon  the 
already  overburdened  school  system.  Should  it  seem  wise  to  make 
military  training  compulsory  for  boys  of  the  high  school,  if  required  ^ 
at  ally  it  should  apply  to  all  boys  of  prescribed  ages  and  physical 
condition.  Unless  this  is  done,  plainly  any  boy  who  so  desires  may 
escape  the  obligation  by  the  simple  expedient  of  leaving  school,  and 
in  this  way  the  present  tendency  to  leave  school  before  the  com-  ^ 
pletion  of  the  course  will  be  aggravated.  The  moral  virtues  of 
obedience,  patriotism,  and  self-sacrifice  are  no  more  desirable  for 
the  soldier  than  for  anyone  else.  They  are  qualities  which  should 
be  possessed  by  every  upright,  useful  citizen,  and  the  school  is  fail- 
ing in  its  manifest  duty  unless  it  already  has  as  its  fimdamental  aim 
the  development  of  these  essential  virtues. 
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The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  special  commis- 
sion to  report  on  the  practicability  of  providing  military  training 
for  boys,  and  of  creating  a  militia  reserve.  It  consisted  of:  Robert 
L.  Raymond,  Chairman,  lawyer;  Walton  A.  Green,  Secreiary, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Boston  Journal;  Rev.  Charles  W.  Lyons, 
S.J.,  president  of  Boston  College;  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  presi- 
dent of  Amherst  College;  J.  Frank  O'Hare,  secretary  of  Boston 
Printing  Pressmen's  Union;  William  A.  Pew,  Major-General, 
M.V.M.,  retired;  William  Stopford,  Major-General,  M.V.M., 
retired;  John  J.  Sullivan,  Brigadier-General,  M.V.M.,  retired; 
Harold  W.  Sweet,  manufactiurer,  mayor  of  Attleboro. 

The  first  two  points  to  be  reported  on  were:  (i)  The  prac- 
ticability of  providing  military  education  for  boys  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  for  the  purpose  of  seauing  a  proper 
military  training  and  discipline  for  the  youths  of  this  common- 
wealth, and  for  improving  their  physical,  moral,  and  mental 
qualities,  and  providing  for  the  conunonwealth  an  adequate  basis 
for  a  citizen  soldiery;  (2)  the  practicability  of  providing  military 
training  for  youths  in  the  public  high  schools. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  secretary,  the  School  Review  is 
granted  permission  to  reprint  portions  of  the  report  of  this 
commission. 

Military  Training  in  ths  Schools  i 

''Military  training"  in  the  schools,  as  the  words  are  used  by  different 
persons,  may  mean  one  or  more  of  several  things. 

First,  military  drill,  in  the  sense  of  training  with  a  musket,  manual  of  arms 
and  close  order  formation.  In  a  word,  an  imitation  of  the  sort  of  training 
which  a  young  man  receives  at  the  armory  when  he  goes  into  the  militia. 

Second,  physical  exercises  and  physical  training  which  will  develop  not 
only  the  body  but  the  attention  and  mind  of  the  boy  receiving  it. 

Third,  the  teaching  of  true  military  history,  personal  hygiene,  and  camp 
sanitation. 
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Fourth,  the  teachmg  of  love  of  country  and  willingness  to  serve  it. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  opinion  from  school  teachers,  military  experts, 
officers  of  both  the  regular  army  and  the  militia,  and  the  general  public  is 
against  military  drill  as  defined  in  the  first  clause  above.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  military  drill  which  a  boy  receives  in  school  is  of  little  or  no  advantage 
to  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  soldiering.  As  to  as  available 
evidence  goes,  drill  in  the  schoob  has  had  no  beneficial  effect  in  promoting 
enlistments  in  the  militia  except  in  a  few  isolated  localities.  For  various 
reasons,  it  has  seemed  to  create  a' dislike  for  soldiering.  Military  drill  in  the 
schoob  is  objected  to  by  many  on  the  ground  that  boys  of  school  age  have  not 
attained  sufficient  mental  maturity  to  appreciate  what  war  and  fighting  mean, 
and  are  therefore  imable  to  digest  ideas  which  military  drill  presents  to  them 
in  concrete  form.  It  is  worth  noting  that  military  drill  as  such  is  given  in  the 
schoob  of  no  countries  of  the  world  except  Australia  and  Japan. 

The  Commission  does  not  recommend  military  drill  in  the  schoob  but  b 
opposed  to  it. 

Physical  training  which  tends  to  make  a  boy  strong,  physically  well  set 
up  and  mentally  alert  b  the  proper  preparation  for  the  real  intensive  training 
necessary  to  make  a  soMier,  as  it  b  also  the  proper  preparation  for  dvil  life. 
The  overwhelming  weight  of  public  opinion  favors  the  greater  development 
of  physical  training  in  the  schoob  and  the  standardization  and  inspection  of 
such  training  by  some  central  authority. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  systematic  plan  of  physical 
training  in  the  schoob  and  has  drafted  legisbtion  providing  for  that  purpose. 
It  believes  that  the  basb  of  such  training  shoidd  be  the  system  of  calbthenics 
used  for  many  years  at  West  Pomt  under  the  supervbion  of  detain  Herman 
J.  Koehler,  not  because  that  S3rstem  b  particularly  militaiy,  but  because, 
according  to  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion,  it  b  the  best  system  which  can 
now  be  adopted. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  the  teaching  of  personal  hygiene,  camp 
sanitation,  and  the  truth  about  oiu:  military  hbtory,  in  the  schoob. 

The  Commbsion  also  recommends  the  establbhment  of  training  camps 
for  school  boys  during  one  month  of  the  smnmers  preceding  or  following  their 
last  year  in  high  or  Latin  schoob.  Attendance  at  such  camps  shoidd  be 
voluntary  and  they  should  be  conducted  under  the  joint  supervbion  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Adjutant-General. 

The  teaching  of  patriotism  or  love  of  country  in  the  schoob  b  something 
which  can  hardly  be  standardized  or  provided  for  by  legbbtion.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Commission  feeb  warranted  in  expressing  the  hope  that  teachers 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  will  feel  that  it  b  their  duty  to  inciilcate  these 
ideab  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  under  their  chaige  as  a  real  part  of  the  school  life. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  as  to  American  boys  b  that  they  seem  to  bck 
a  sense  of  responsibility  or  of  lo3ralty  and  duty  to  something  beyond  themselves. 
A  spirit  of  devotion  to  hb  coimtry  b  the  finest  spirit  which  a  boy  can  acqiiire. 
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That  spirit  b  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  teaching  that  eveiy  endeavor 
must  be  made  to  maintain  peace.  The  militaristic  spirit  which  means  blind 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  force  is  perhaps  the  most  vicious  idea  which  could  be 
instilled  in  a  bo3r's  mind.  The  military  spirit  which  means  a  willingness  to 
serve  and  fight  for  his  country  in  time  of  need,  which  recognizes  as  abhorrent 
the  point  of  view  which  relies  on  others  to  perform  the  service  and  do  the 
fighting,  is  a  fine  and  unselfish  sentiment  which  can  not  be  too  early  instiUed 
into  the  youthful  mind. 

There  is  no  need  to  use  the  word  "military"  in  this  connection.  It  is 
offensive  to  many,  and  unquestionably  means  very  different  things  to  differoit 
people.  What  the  boy  should  be  taught  is  that  nothing  can  ever  make  other 
than  glorious  and  holy  the  death  of  one  who  dies  for  his  country,  and  that  no 
boy  can  shift  to  the  shoidders  of  others  a  duty  to  the  nation  any  more  than  he 
can  a  duty  to  his  family  or  friends. 

Charles  W.  Euot,  Psesident  Emeritus  of  Harvasd  University 

Militaiy  training  in  the  public  schools  relates  usually  to  the  least  inter- 
esting and  least  valuable  side  of  a  soldier's  preparation.  The  training  in  the 
schools  should  be  devoted  to  methods  which  are  absolutely  sound  in  regard 
to  the  equalization  of  skill  as  well  as  the  equalization  of  bodily  condition.  If 
we  use  such  exercises  in  our  schools,  systematically  and  in  all  schoob,  we 
wotild  give  the  boy  the  best  preparation  he  cotild  receive  at  that  time  of  life 
for  a  soldier's  future  and  it  wotild  also  give  the  boys  the  best  preparation  the 
schoob  can  give  for  service  in  the  industrial  army.  And  the  industrial  army 
b  just  as  important  for  success  in  war  as  the  army  that  fights. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately  about  the  importance  of  a  boy's 
acquiring  the  habit  of  implicit  obedience:  that  b  the  worst  habit  a  boy  can 
acquire  after  he  ceases  to  be  an  infant,  because  it  implies  the  subjection  of 
the  bojr's  own  will. 

The  worst  maxim  that  has  ever  been  used  in  education  b  "  Break  the  child's 
will"  The  soldier's  dbdpline,  as  it  has  been  understood  in  despotic  govern- 
ments of  the  Orient  and  of  Europe  today  begins  with  the  breaking  of  will,  the 
subjection  of  every  man  to  hb  superior  officer  instinctively — on  the  spot. 
That  b  not  a  good  way  to  train  republicans.  What  we  want  in  the  form  of 
dbdpline  in  the  army  b  just  what  we  want  in  industries;  it  b  the  co-operative 
work;  it  b  the  sense  of  comradeship,  fellowship,  which  in  sports  we  call 
"team-play."  That  b  the  disdpline  a  Republic  ought  to  give  its  children. 
And  the  militaiy  dbdpline  that  has  come  down  to  us  b  something  quite 
different  and  very  inferior  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  training  effective 
human  beings. 

The  military  form  of  dbdpline  b  not  individualbtic  enough  for  the  teacher 
or  for  the  Republican  statesman. 

I  am  a  believer  in  the  voluntary  system  of  enlbtment  and,  therefore,  a 
volimtary  system  in  training  for  war  and  abo  for  peace  puiposes.    I  believe 
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that  superior  efficiency  can  be  obtamed  under  the  voluntary  system,  both  in 
fighting  and  in  industries. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very  great  objection  to  interfering  with  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  American  citizen.  It  is  because  of  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  American  citizen  that  this  Republic  exists. 

The  chance  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  defend  this  country  against 
European  or  Oriental  attack  may  fairly  be  called  infinitesimal;  and  yet  when 
we  see  what  the  consequences  of  successful  invasion  are  under  the  present 
barbarous  methods  of  conducting  warfare,  I  think  we  are  justified  in  putting 
out  insurance  money  in  this  respect. 

I  notice  some  European  countries  pay  men  a  portion  of  what  they  would 
earn  if  they  went  on  in  the  industries  in  whidi  they  are  already  interested. 
That  is  something  the  State  of  Massachusetts  could  do. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  using  the  militia  in  strike  and  riot  duty? 
A.  I  st4^>ose  that  is  a  very  unwilling  duty  to  the  militia,  but  I  think  it  should 
be  used  to  keep  peace. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  without  a  substitute— but  rather  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  militia  for  what  is  more  of  a  police  duty.  Do  you  consider  the  militia 
equipped  by  training  now  for  such  duty?  A.  Not  nearly  so  well  as  the 
regular  army. 

Q.  Or  so  well  as  a  constabulary  ?  A.  Not  so  well,  certainly,  because  the 
regular  army  and  the  constabulary  in  Pennsylvania  are  all  the  time  in  service 
and  enlisted  for  every  day  in  the  year:  of  course  they  are  mudi  superior. 

Geosge  Nasicyth,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  a  reasonable  preparedness  against  war  and  because 
we  desire  that  this  preparedness  shall  be  adequate,  we  must  protest  against 
the  adc^tion  of  futile  or  obsolete  methods  whidi  experience  has  shown  are 
likely  to  defeat  the  object  we  have  in  view.  America  should  make  prepara- 
tions against  war  whidi  will  be  really  effective,  such  as  the  formation  of  a 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  the  building  of  submarines  and  the  strengthening 
of  coast  fortifications,  the  abandoimient  of  useless  army  posts,  origioally 
erected  to  protect  the  settlers  in  the  west  against  Indians,  and  the  concen- 
tration of  the  military  forces  which  this  would  release  in  larger  mobile  units 
in  coimection  with  the  coast  fortifications. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  measures  proposed  in  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  this  board  are  futile  to  achieve  the  end  desired  and  danger- 
ous because  they  tend  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  prqx)sed  military  training  of  all  bo3rs,  while  useless  from  the  point  of 
view  of  real  preparedness  against  war,  constitutes  a  real  danger  because  of  its 
effect  in  militarizing  the  minds  of  the  coming  generation.  The  object  of  the 
United  States  at  present  is  to  get  preparedness  without  militarism,  and  the 
proposed  measures  are  designed  to  defeat  this  object. 
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Military  education  of  high  school  boys  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one  is  designed  to  increase  militarism  in  America  and  is  a  step  toward 
preparation  for  war  and  not  against  war.  I  oppose  it  therefore  not  only  as 
useless  from  the  point  of  view  of  real  preparedness,  but  as  a  danger  to  the 
peace  and  the  democratic  institutions  of  this  country. 

From  the  militaristic  belief  that  war  is  a  good  thing  and  b  inevitable  you 
get  the  familiar  Bemhardi  logical  argument.  The  steps  of  this  chain  are  (i) 
since  war  is  inevitable,  we  must  prepare  for  it;  (2)  our  prq>aration  must  be 
adequate  or  it  is  useless;  (3)  the  best  defense  consists  in  an  attack  when  your 
prospective  enemy  is  not  so  well  prepared  as  you  are;  (4)  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
country  to  declare  war  at  the  most  favorable  opportunity. 

Bismarck  in  his  ^^Reflections  and  Reminiscences/'  Ch^ter  XXII,  tells  us 
definitely  how  the  Prussian  militarists  tried  to  push  him  into  war,  how  he  used 
this  militarist  pressure  to  throw  the  country  into  war  with  Austria  in  1866 
and  with  France  in  1870,  and  how  he  had  to  resist  the  powerful  militarist 
pressure  toward  war  in  1867,  in  1875  and  on  other  occasions.  Bismarck  says 
on  page  102,  Volume  U: 

^'  It  is  natural  that  in  the  staff  of  the  army  not  only  younger  active  officers, 
but  likewise  experienced  strategists,  should  feel  the  need  of  turning  to  accoimt 
the  efficiency  of  the  troops  led  by  them,  and  their  own  capacity  to  lead,  and  of 
making  them  prominent  in  history.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  if  this 
effect  of  the  military  spirit  did  not  exist  in  the  army;  the  task  of  keq;>ing  its 
results  within  such  limits  as  the  naticms'  need  of  peace  can  justly  claim  is  the 
duty  of  the  political,  not  the  military,  heads  of  the  state. 

^'That  at  the  time  of  Luxenburg  question,  during  the  crisis  of  1875, 
invented  by  Gortchakoff  and  France,  and  even  down  to  the  most  recent  times, 
the  staff  and  its  leaders  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  astray  and  to 
endanger  peace,  lies  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  institution." 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  that  victory  in  modem  wars 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  ammunition,  and  I  should  favor  the  storing  up  of  millions 
of  rifles,  other  munitions  and  supplies  instead  of  the  xiseless  and  dangerous 
measures  proposed  in  these  resolutions. 

Dr.  Hugh  Cabot 

Military  training,  or  training  leading  toward  military  efficiency,  is  at 
once  not  only  preparation  for  defense  or  fighting,  but,  and  far  more  important, 
an  equipment  for  the  business  of  living. 

We  concern  ourselves  with  the  training  of  mind  but  concern  ourselves 
very  little  with  the  training  of  body,  and  with  the  relation  between  mind  and 
body,  called  discipline. 

As  civilization  tends  to  draw  people  together  in  large  secUons,  the  ability 
to  look  after  one's  self,  and  all  that  goes  with  it,  is  more  and  more  neglected. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  men  of  two  generations  ago  were  better  able  to  look 
after  themselves  than  the  men  of  today. 
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Men  should  not  fear  unknown  conditions  because  they  are  unknown.  I 
think  one  sees  it  strikingly  that  the  dty-bred  man  is  afraid  of  unknown 
situations. 

Teaching  boys  things  they  ought  to  know  is  not  conscription:  it  is  edu- 
cation: part  of  the  business  of  a  democracy. 

Tliis  military  training  should  be  begun  in  the  school.  At  the  age  of  ten 
boys  should  be  taken  out  in  the  open  and  taught  to  look  after  themselves.  If 
it  is  undesirable  to  take  time  from  the  curriculum,  there  is  plenty  of  time  in 
the  summer  vacations.  It  will  be  a  thing  that  will  pay  perfectly  sound 
dividends  in  the  health  of  the  community  and  in  discipline.  I  think  it  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  strikingly  true  in  our  educational  system  that  we 
do  not  introduce  mudi  discipline.  There  is  more  discipline  in  athletic  crews 
and  teams  than  in  the  educational  system.  They  learn,  in  athletics,  the 
discipline  of  obedience,  that  they  have  got  to  do  certain  things  if  the  game  is 
to  go  on. 

The  tendency  of  our  civilization  b  to  gather  people  together  in  a  big  dty 
and  take  away  from  them  the  good  that  country  living  has  developed.  We 
should  provide  against  this  by  a  system  of  military  training  imder  the  control 
of  the  State  or  national  government. 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Saegent 

Let  lis  consider  first  what  are  the  fundamental  requirements  of  modem 
war  as  regards  the  men  and  women  of  a  belligerent  country: 

(a)  Health  and  vigor  of  its  people,  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  maintain 
it  under  both  favorable  and  adverse  drciunstances. 

(6)  Mental  actunen  and  bodily  and  mental  control  under  trying 
circumstances. 

(c)  A  courageous  and  generous  spirit  that  will  fight  for  what  it  believes 
IS  right  for  all  it  is  worth. 

The  musket  is  a  one-sided  implement,  too  heavy  for  yotmg  boys  and 
inefficient  and  harmful  for  older  bo3rs. 

Recruits  of  eighteen  show  physical  immaturity  which  results  only  too 
frequently  in  their  ending  in  the  hospital  or  being  discharged  as  invalids. 
Reauits  of  eighteen  require  two  years'  special  training  before  they  are  fit  for 
military  training. 

The  most  military  nations  in  the  world  do  not  have  military  drill  in  their 
sdioc^,  but  give  military  instructions  and  training  only  after  the  boys  have 
reached  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  and  have  received  years  of  physical  training 
as  a  part  of  their  schooling. 

A  rational  system  of  physical  training  in  the  schools  and  colleges  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  in  preparing  the  youth  of  the  coimtry — both  boys  and 
girls — for  the  struggles  of  both  war  and  peace. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  West  Point  military  calisthenics  ?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  form  of  exercise  to  have  in  the  schoob, 
without  any  guns  or  weapons?  A.  Excellent.  And  it  has  become  more 
excellent  since  Captain  Koehler  enlarged  upon  it. 

Q.  Speaking  practically  of  our  general  schools,  how  much  time  would 
be  healthful  and  practical  to  be  allowed  physical  exercises  ?  A.  Half  an  hour 
a  day  at  least. 

Q.  Consecutively?    A.  Better  consecutively. 

Q.  In  the  open  air  ?    A.  Yes,  if  you  can. 

Q.  If  we  should  have  half  an  hour  carefully  arranged  according  to  the 
best  possible  plan,  would  that  be  quite  sufficient  to  develop  our  boys?  A. 
Yes,  it  would  be  surprising  to  find  how  much  you  would  get. 

Miss  A.  £.  Esilman 

We  have  the  unenviable  rq>utation  of  being  the  most  criminal  nation.  I 
think  that  I  have  a  way  to  give  us  the  lead  in  righteousness  as  well  as  to  in- 
sure continual  peace. 

This  coimtry  has  had  a  full  fling  of  self-governed  youth,  with  the  result 
that  4|867  yotmg  men,  from  15  to  25  years  old,  were  imprisoned  in  1913  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  them  were  imder  21  years  of  age,  and  175  of  these  were  in  for 
drunkenness. 

Penal  institutions  cost  thb  State  over  one  and  two-third  millions  net  in 

1913. 

You  have  had  the  idea  advanced  here  that  military  training  is  bad  because 
it  requires  implicit,  immediate  obedience.  These  statistics  are  of  boys  who 
would  not  obey. 

An  idle  mind  is  the  evil  one's  workshop. 

One  reason  for  recommending  military  education  for  boys  b  because  a 
boy's  ideal  is  a  manly  man — and  soldiers  are  always  men,  usually  attractive 
and  finely  set  up  as  a  result  of  the  training. 

The  idea  of  compulsory  military  service  is  not  new.  It  dates  back  to 
1785  when  all  able-bodied  men  in  the  country  were  enrolled  in  the  Militia 
which  was  to  be  part  of  the  army.  Quite  a  few  things  are  already  compulsory 
— ^jury  duty,  school  attendance,  taxes,  vaccination,  and  compliance  with  the 
Board  of  Health  rules. 

You  have  armories  lying  idle  four  or  more  nights  a  week — town  halls 
usually  idle  at  night — school  halls  seldom  used.  Why  not  put  them  to  use? 
A  place  where  big  boys  could  learn  men's  work. 

Substitute  manly  occupations  which  are  helpful  and  entertaining  for 
street  attractions  and  penal  institutions.  A  soldier  is  a  respected  man  among 
his  fellows  because  he  rq>resents  authority  and  power — ^just  what  every  boy 
is  looking  for.  Put  that  power  within  his  reach  along  educational  lines,  with 
good  times,  and  you'll  have  no  more  difficulty. 
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The  Federal  Government  should  furnish  expensive  equipment,  artillery, 
aeroplanes,  and  motor  vehicles.  A  goodly  number  of  lads  are  sure  to  find  the 
key  to  success  within  those  armories — poor,  effeminate  mothers'  darlings  as 
well  as  those  who  never  saw  much  wholesome  training  before. 

To  make  military  service  volimtary  is  to  invite  men  to  offer  themselves  as 
a  sacrifice  for  their  more  selfish  fellows  who  stay  at  home  and  make  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times  their  season  of  profit.  If  all  this  stir  about  preparedness  b 
only  to  get  volunteer  enlistments  I  shall  be  disappointed.  No  man  should  be 
solicited,  no  matter  how  indirectly,  to  assume  such  a  risk,  while  others  equally 
able  refuse  to  do  their  part.  The  whole  proposition  is  contemptible  and  men 
are  b^inning  to  realize  it. 

Wars,  riots,  and  strikes  are  rich  men's  quarrels  usually.  They  would  be 
far  less  frequent  if  their  own  heirs  had  to  face  the  enemy  or  mob.  Ncme 
should  be  excused  who  are  able  to  serve,  the  ridi  least  of  all  for  they  have 
most  at  stake.    The  army  surgeon  should  be  the  judge  of  their  condition. 

Voluntary  enlistment  would  never  give  us  enough  to  insure  peace  without 
worry. 

If  we  train  all  our  boys,  in  case  of  actual  war  only  men  between  21  and 
30  need  ever  serve,  for  that  would  give  us  an  army  of  over  10  millions. 

Gentlemen:  You  are  entrusted  with  the  consideration  of  a  plan  for 
public  defense.  Earnestly  I  entreat  you  to  consider  the  boys  as  future  citizens 
and  soldiers,  and  to  make  a  plan  that  even  our  poorer  conmiunities  can  follow 
and  the  United  States  Government  copy— something  simple,  strong  and 
practical,  that  will  be  permanent,  to  make  ''A  citizenry  trained  and  accus- 
tomed to  arms,"  as  President  Wilson  expressed  it. 

Herbert  F.  Hartwell,  Captain  Headquarters  Staff, 
2D  Regiment,  M.V.M. 

Again,  if  I  have  read  the  signs  aright,  among  schoolmen  there  is  little 
support,  some  passive  recq>tivity  and  considerable  active  opposition  to  the 
idea  of  military  drill  in  the  sdiools,  and  I  consider  that  they  have  some  good 
ieas<H]s  for  their  opinions.  My  own  experiences  as  a  high  school  cadet  in 
Massachusetts  for  four  years  may  not  have  any  value  for,  or  bearing  on,  the 
new  idea  of  military  training,  so  I  will  merely  say  that  my  subsequent  experi- 
ence as  a  national  guardsman  has  taught  me  that,  aside  from  how  to  march 
and  to  handle  the  rifie,  it  was  of  no  practical  value. 

There  are,  I  think,  certain  elements  of  military  training,  or  certain  brandies 
of  the  soldier's  profession  that  could  with  great  value  be  introduced  into  high 
school  work.  For  example,  wireless,  wig-wag,  and  other  signal  methods, 
with  the  necessary  learning  of  the  Morse  code,  field  sanitation  and  personal 
hygiene,  the  mathematics  of  engineer  and  artillery  problems,  and  the  manipu- 
lation of  engineer,  signal  and  artillery  corps  instruments.  Moreover,  since 
the  bulk  of  a  field  army  is  composed  of  infantry,  install  rifle  ranges,  issue  a 
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certain  number  of  rounds  of  .  22  caliber  ammunition  to  each  boy,  and  give 
him  instruction  in  shooting.  Lcistruction  in  the  use  and  caution  against  the 
misuse  of  firearms  is  vital  to  every  cmnmunity. 

There  b  a  certain  definiteness  of  achievement  in  military  matters  which 
does  not  of  necessity  have  to  be  put  to  the  blood  test  to  show  efficiency.  To 
secure  that  which  we  need  is  not  a  certain  amotmt  of  training  in  the  high  sdiool 
of  an  hour  or  so  a  week  of  perfunctory  work,  but  a  "rotmd  up''  of  all  yoimg 
men  of,  say,  18  years  of  age  and  physically  fit,  in  a  camp  for  drill  and  instruc- 
tion for  the  period  of  a  month  in  the  simuner  for  intensive  drill  eight  hours  a 
day.  By  so  doing  we  will  have  the  malingerer  where  he  will  be  tmder  discipline, 
the  law  will  play  no  favorites,  and  those  in  charge  will  be  answerable  to  their 
feUow  dti2sens,  to  their  wives  and  their  children  for  an  efficient  protective 
force  in  time  of  the  nation's  greatest  need. 
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BRIEF  SUMMARIES  OF  PRINCIPAL  MILITARY  SYSTEMS, 

BY  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  ON 

MILITARY  TRAINING 

The  Commission  believes  the  following  brief  popular  summaries  of  the 
military  systems  of  other  leading  countries  may  be  of  interest.  They  are,  of 
course,  based  on  conditions  existing  before  the  Great  War. 

SWISS  SYSTEM 

Compulsory  universal  service, — ^The  Swiss  Constitution  provides  that 
every  man  is  liable  to  perform  military  duty  between  the  ages  of  20  to  48. 
(Legal  liability  begins  at  17,  but  service  at  20.) 

ExempHans, — (a)  Federal  officials;  (b)  employees  of  postal  and  telegraph 
service;  (c)  officials  of  hospitals  and  prisons;  (d)  police;  (e)  clergymen; 
(J)  teachers. 

Divisions  of  service, — ^The  Army  is  divided  into  three  classes: 

Elite Men  from  20  to  32 

Landwehr Men  from  32  to  40 

Landstrum Men  from  40  to  48 

Elite. — At  20  the  young  Swiss  reports  for  admittance  to  service  and  is 
ecunined  by  local  conmiissions.  Examinations  are  both  physical  and  mental, 
the  former  being  very  severe.  About  50  per  cent  of  those  reporting  are 
rejected.  If  the  candidate  passes  he  is  given  his  soldier's  register  in  which 
there  will  be  recorded  his  entire  military  history.  He  is  also  issued  imiform, 
equipment,  and  rifle.  These  he  takes  home  and  keeps  during  his  whole  period 
of  service,  being  responsible  for  them  and  their  condition  imder  heavy  penalties. 

The  first  year's  course  of  instruction  is  at  designated  training  places,  and 
is  called  a  recruit  school.  Eight  hours  work  per  day,  Sundays  excepted,  are 
required.  Instruction  is  in  school  of  the  soldier,  company  and  battalion, 
target  practice,  care  of  arms,  cooking  and  hygiene.  Recruits  during  their 
first  year  serve — 

Infantry,  Engineers  and  Foot  Artillery,  65  days. 

Artillery  and  Garrison,  75  days. 

Cavalry,  90  days. 

After  first  year  soldiers  in  Elite  (other  than  Cavalry)  are  called  out  seven 
times,  for  a  service  lasting  from  11  to  14  days. 

Cavalry  serve  only  ten  years,  i.e.,  to  age  of  30  in  the  Elite;  but  are  called 
out  eig^t  times  for  service  of  11  days  each. 

Training  periods  after  the  recruit  course  are  devoted  chiefly  to  tactical 
maneuvers  in  large  bodies.  Division  operates  against  division,  starting  at 
widely  sqxirated  points. 
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At  all  times  the  training  is  very  practical.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
mathematical  precision  in  marching.  Field  work,  with  long  marches  in  full 
kit,  is  the  rule.    Average  march,  15  to  19  miles. 

Landwehr. — Called  out  only  once  for  s^vice  of  11  days. 

Landsturm, — Called  out  only  in  case  of  war. 

School  instruction. — ^Every  boy  must  attend  school  until  15.  From  10  to 
15  boy  is  given  athletic  and  gynmastic  exercises  but  no  distinctive  military 
instrudtion.  Object  is  to  turn  out  vigorous  and  agile  men  with  minds  im- 
pressed with  ideas  of  duty  and  honor.  This  instruction  b  controlled  by 
the  cantons. 

Voluntary  organizations. — ^There  are  voluntary  military  organizations  for 
boys  known  as  '^  Cadet  Corps."  Rifle-shooting  is  a  national  sport  as  baseball 
is  here.  There  are  many  rifle  clubs.  Some  are  for  boys  from  11  to  30.  In 
1914  about  13,000  boys  were  members  of  these  dubs.  Rifle  clubs  for  adults 
are  under  federal  control  and  encouragement  and  have  a  membership  of 
over  213,000. 

Strength  of  army. — Switzerland  can  mobilize  a  trained  and  equq>ped 
army  of  220,000  soldiers  in  twenty-four  hours.  Behind  this  first  line  is  a 
reserve  of  270,000  men,  of  whom  70,000  are  armed. 

Military  tax. — ^Every  Swiss  citizen  at  home  or  abroad  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  44,  who  for  any  reason  is  not  accepted  and  enrolled  in  the  active  or 
reserve  armies,  is  obliged  to  pay  a  military  tax.    This  tax  is  of  three  kinds: 

1.  Military  poll  tax,  $1 .  20. 

2.  Military  property  tax  of  .15  per  cent  of  assessed  value  of  property  in 
excess  of  $200. 

3.  Military  income  tax  of  i .  5  per  cent  on  income. 

This  tax  is  in  addition  to  all  other  taxes;  the  assessments  are  rigorous^ 
made  and  every  penny  is  exacted. 

AUSTRALIAN  SYSTEM 

Compulsory  universal  service. — ^The  Australian  "Defence  Act"  makes 
military  training  and  service  compulsory  upon  all  male  British  subjects 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  26. 

Exemptions. — ^Temporary  exemptions  are  granted  to:  (a)  school  teachers 
qualified  as  instructors  of  junior  cadets  (see  infra)  \  (b)  members  of  regular 
army  and  navy;  (c)  residents  of  sparsely  settled  districts;  (d)  residents  5 
miles  from  training  places;  (e)  theological  students;  (/)  those  ph3rsically 
unfit. 

Permanent  disqualification  exists  against:   (a)  those  convicted  of  crime; 
(b)  those  of  bad  moral  character. 
Divisions  of  service. 

Junior  Cadets, Age  12  to  14 

Senior  Cadets, Age  14  to  18 

Citizen  Forces, Age  18  to  26 
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Junior  cadets. — ^Education  is  compulsory  up  to  14  years  in  most  of  the 
Australian  states  and  shortly  will  become  so  in  all  of  them.  Three-fourths  of 
those  liable  to  jimior  cadet  training  are  in  the  State  Schools  and  the  rest  in 
private  schools.  Consequently  the  schools  supply  this  training  with  super- 
vision from  the  military  authorities. 

The  course  covers  120  hours  per  annum  and  consbts  of:  (a)  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  of  general  physical  training;  (b)  infantry  squad  drill; 
(c)  any  two  of  the  following:  (i)  miniature  rifle  shooting;  (2)  swimming; 
(3)  running  games;  (4)  first  aid. 

No  imiform  is  reqiiired  or  allowed.  The  object  of  this  training  is  simply 
to  improve  the  physique  of  the  boys,  and  medical  examination  b  intended 
only  to  exclude  those  who  would  be  injured  by  the  work.  In  1913,  55,850 
junior  cadets  were  in  training. 

Senior  cadets. — ^All  boys  must  be  registered  in  January  of  the  year  in 
which  they  become  14.  In  July  of  that  year,  after  a  rigid  medical  examination 
at  which  about  10  per  cent  are  rejected,  they  receive  imiforms,  "record  books, " 
and  arms  (all  of  which  they  use  only  when  on  duty),  and  are  told  off  to  com- 
panies. They  are  now  a  part  of  the  army  and  liable  to  any  service 
required.  For  the  convenience  of  schools  having  60  senior  cadets  or  over 
and  a  qualified  instructor,  the  organization  of  special  imits  at  such  schools 
is  permitted. 

The  course  covers  4  whole  days,  12  half-days  and  24  night  drills  annually. 
At  the  end  of  each  year  a  military  board  examines  each  cadet  and  passes  him 
as  "effective"  or  requires  an  extra  year's  service  if  he  is  "non-effective."  In 
191 1  there  were  92  battalions  of  senior  cadets,  with  922  companies  and  89,184 
officers  and  cadets.  (N.B.  The  "battalion,"  as  applied  to  senior  cadets,  is  a 
geographical  and  not  a  numerical  division.) 

Citizen  forces.— -At  18  years  all  senior  cadets  receive  a  severe  medical 
examination  for  the  citizen  forces,  at  which  over  30  per  cent  are  generally 
rejected.    Each  soldier  is  armed  exactly  as  in  the  British  army. 

The  course  covers  7  years,  in  each  of  which  there  must  be  16  full  days* 
service  (8  of  which  must  be  in  camps  of  continuous  training)  and  i  year 
wherein  attendance  is  required  only  at  r^istration  or  muster  parade.  (N.B. 
Artillerymen  and  engineers  must  serve  25  days  annually  for  the  first  7  years, 
17  of  which  days  must  be  spent  in  camp.) 

All  promotion  is  by  competitive  examination  based  on  merit  and  is 
from  the  ranks.  In  1913  the  citizen  forces  were  45,000  men  and  ultimately 
will  number  152,000.  Discipline  is  carried  out  by  fines  and  no  defaulter  can 
ever  obtain  government  employment. 

Reserves.— There  is  no  reserve  force,  but  on  completing  the  twenty-sixth 
year,  the  men  are  expected  to  join  the  rifle  clubs,  which  receive  government 
encouragement. 

Regular  army  force. — ^The  regular  army  force  in  191 1  consisted  of  2,003 
officers  and  men. 
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FRENCH  SYSTEM 

Compulsory  universal  service.— hXL  men  are  compelled  to  serve  3  years  in 
active  military  service.  Although  Frenchmen  need  spend  only  3  years  in 
barracks  they  are  all  subject  to  service  from  the  age  of  20  to  the  age  of  48 — 
thus  remaining  at  the  disposal  of  the  military  authorities  for  twenty-eight 
years.    Only  the  infirm  are  excused. 

The  active  army. — ^The  active  army  is  composed  of  soldiers  accomplishing 
their  three  years  of  compulsory  service. 

Every  year,  from  the  first  to  the  fifteenth  of  January,  census  tables  are 
drawn  up  by  the  mimidpalities.  On  these  tables  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
all  those  yoimg  men  who  have  attained  the  age  of  20  during  the  year,  and  who 
are  domiciled  in  the  commune.  These  young  men  are  then  summoned  to 
appear,  in  the  simplest  clothing,  before  a  special  council,  which  is  known  as 
the  council  of  revision,  and  which  meets  at  the  chief  town  in  the  district;  it  is 
presided  over  by  the  prefect,  and  comprises  a  general,  a  councillor-general, 
an  arrondissement  councillor,  and  a  councillor  of  the  prefecture.  A  military 
surgeon  examines  the  young  men,  and  the  council  decides  whether  they  are 
fit  for  service  or  whether  they  should  be  "adjourned."  All  those  incorporated 
are  afterwards  inscribed  on  a  special  register-^when  they  receive  a  military 
livret,  or  memorandum  book,  which  they  must  produce  whenever  required. 

Distfibulion  of  recruits. — ^Recruits  may  be  drafted  to  any  garrison;  in 
other  words,  recruiting  is  not  local  or  territorial,  but  national;  a  young  man 
bom  at  Marseilles  may  be  sent,  for  example,  to  Dimkirk. 

The  recruiting  of  the  reserves  and  the  territorial  army  b  always  regional, 
with  a  view  to  rapidity  of  mobilization. 

Special  engagements. — ^Men  more  than  18  and  less  than  32  years  of  age, 
who  are  neither  married  nor  widowers  with  children,  may,  on  condition  that 
they  have  never  been  condemned  by  the  courts,  engage  to  serve  for  foiu:  or 
five  years.  Re-engagements,  having  the  great  advantage  of  strengthening 
the  staff  of  under  officers,  are  encouraged  by  premiums  and  by  higher  pay. 
The  ex-imder  officers  re-engaged  have  the  right  also  to  pensions  in  proportion 
and  to  dvil  employments. 

Special  enlistmentSf  and  postponement  of  service. — ^Young  men  who  con- 
tract to  serve  for  more  than  three  years  may  join  before  the  age  of  20  under 
certain  conditions,  and  those  who  are  students  or  engaged  in  some  industrial, 
agricultiuul,  or  commercial  exploitation  may  obtain,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  revision,  a  postponement  of  service,  renewable  in  some  cases  until 
the  age  of  25. 

National  colleges. — ^Young  men  admitted  to  the  entrance  examinations  in 
certain  national  schools — the  Normal  Superior  College,  the  Central  College 
of  Arts  and  Manufactiires,  the  School  of  Forestry,  the  School  of  Bridges  and 
Highways,  and  the  School  of  Mines — ^may  receive  there  a  special  military 
training,  and  are  prepared  for  the  grade  of  sub-lieutenant  of  reserves.    If  they 
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pass  the  necessary  examinations  for  this  grade,  they  need  serve  only  one  year 
as  soldiers  and  may  complete  their  time  as  officers.  Yoimg  men  admitted 
to  the  Military  School  of  Saint-Cyr  or  the  Polytechnique  School  of  Engineers 
miist  themselves  pass  a  year  in  barracks.  All  young  Frenchmen  are  subject 
to  this  common  rule. 

In  the  barracks  the  soldiers  receive  a  course  of  thorough  physical  training, 
in  addition  to  which  is  complete  instruction  in  the  whole  duty  of  the  soldier, 
both  theoretical  and  practical. 

Divisions  of  service, — ^The  term  of  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  line,  or 
"active''  army,  is,  as  has  been  said,  three  years,  and  the  men  join  at  the  age 
of  20.  The  soldier  completing  this  time  then  belongs  to  the  reserve  for  eleven 
years;  after  which  he  passes  to  the  "territorial"  army  for  seven  years; 
finally  completing  his  service  with  seven  years  in  the  "territorial'' 
reserve.  Men  of  the  reserve  of  the  active  army  are  called  up  for  training  and 
maneuvers  twice  in  their  period  of  reserve  service,  for  four  weeks  on  ea>ch 
occasion.  The  men  of  the  "territorial"  army  have  only  one  training  of  two 
wedu,  and  those  of  the  "territorial"  reserve  no  periodical  training. 

Mobilisation. — Owing  to  the  length  of  the  reserve  service  the  number  of 
reservists  per  battalion  is  very  laige  (2,000  or  more).  On  mobilization, 
therefore,  the  reserve  not  only  brings  its  unit  to  war  strength,  but  every 
battalion  and  regiment  forms  a  corresponding  reserve  imit,  and  there  is  still  a 
certain  surplus  left  for  the  dep6t.  In  peace  time  the  troops  on  the  eastern 
frontier  have  a  considerably  higher  establishment  than  the  remainder.  The 
mobilized  strength  of  a  normal  army  coips  would  be  nearly  33,000  combatants. 
The  strength  of  a  cavalry  division  of  six  regiments  would  be  about  4,700 
OHnbatants. 

Strength  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Colonial  Armies  of  France, — ^The  Metro- 
politan Army  has  736,164  men  in  France,  and  82,368  men  in  Algeria  and  Tunis 
—making  a  total  of  818,532  men. 

The  Colonial  Army  has  28,000  men  in  France,  and  59,000  men  in  the 
French  colonies — ^making  a  total  of  87,000  men.  The  general  total,  therefore 
on  a  normal  footing  is  about  900,000. 

GERMAN  SYSTEM 

Compulsory  universal  service. — ^The  whole  of  the  German  military  system 
is  dominated  by  the  principle  of  universal  service  according  to  which  every 
male  subject  b  liable  to  military  service  from  his  1 7th  to  his  45th  year.  Service 
actually  begins  at  20. 

Exemptions. — ^The  number  of  exemptions  depends  upon  the  budget 
granted  to  the  army  for  the  period  concerned.  The  budget  has  never  allowed 
a  full  application  of  the  principle  in  times  of  peace.  Those  afflicted  with 
physical  defects,  however  slight,  are  certain  of  exemption,  also  only  sons  indis- 
pensable to  their  family,  and  usually  theological  students.    All  classes  of 
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offenders  against  the  law  are  excluded  from  service  while  under  court  suiq)en- 
sion  of  their  dvil  honor. 

Types  of  recruits. — From  the  standpoint  of  military  training  the  men  of 
the  ranks  are  divided  into  two  groups,  those  who  have  completed  an  education 
equal  roughly  to  our  high-school  course,  i.e.,  through  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Gymnasium  or  Realschule,  and  those  who  have  not. 

Regular  recruits. — ^The  latter  must  serve  two  years  with  the  colors  if 
enlisted  with  the  infantry,  three  years  if  with  the  cavalry  or  horse  artillery. 
These  years  are  spent  in  severe  military  drill.  The  men  are  housed  in  the 
government  barracks,  are  clothed  and  fed  and  allowed  a  small  pay  of  about  6 
cents  a  day.  Small  maneuvers  are  frequently  held,  but  every  fall  a  grand 
maneuver  of  eight  weeks  under  the  most  complete  war  conditions  possible  is 
engaged  in.  Aside  from  the  physical  drill  schools  are  conducted  for  the  men 
by  the  lieutenants  to  give  instruction  in  the  most  elementary  military  science, 
history  and  geography. 

Reserve. — ^Af  ter  the  two  or  three  years  with  the  colors  the  men  are  assigned 
to  the  reserve  for  five  or  four  years.  During  this  term  they  are  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  two  grand  fall  maneuvers  of  eight  weeks  each. 

Landwehr^  first  ban. — For  the  next  five  years  they  are  attached  to  the  first 
ban  of  the  Landwehr,  during  which  time  they  undergo  two  trainings  of  from 
one  to  two  weeks  each.  The  cavalry  receives  no  additional  training  after 
leaving  the  reserve. 

Second  ban. — ^After  five  years  with  the  first  ban  the  men  are  enrolled  with 
the  second  ban  of  the  Landwehr  up  to  the  completion  of  the  39th  year;  but 
no  training  is  demanded  during  this  time. 

Landsturm. — ^After  this  up  to  45  they  compose  the  first  ban  of  the  Land- 
Sturm.  The  second  ban  of  the  Landsturm  is  made  up  of  untrained  men  between 
the  ages  of  39  and  45.  The  Landsturm  receives  no  training  and  is  the  last 
to  be  called  out  in  time  of  war,  and  then  only  provided  the  war  is  a 
defensive  one. 

The  actual  training  of  the  ordinary  private  then  consists  of  two  full  years 
with  the  colors,  twice  eight  weeks  with  the  reserve,  and  twice  one  to  two  weeks 
during  the  next  five  years  with  the  first  ban  of  the  Landwehr. 

Noncommissioned  officers. — ^In  times  of  peace  promotions  from  the  ranks 
are  made  only  to  all  ranks  of  noncommissioned  officers,  ranging  from  the 
lance-corporal  to  the  sergeant-major.  Rarely  more  than  the  first  promotion 
is  made  during  the  first  two  years  with  the  colors.  Those  who  have  completed 
the  two  years  with  an  honorable  record  have  the  option  of  remaining  with  the 
colors  as  corporals.  Upon  completion  of  twelve  years  of  honorable  service  the 
state  provides  to  retiring  noncommissioned  officers  employment  in  its  dvil 
service  followed  by  old  age  pensions. 

One-year  volunteers. — ^Those  who  have  completed  the  so-called  hi£^- 
school  education  mentioned  above  may  enter  the  army  as  one-year  volunteers. 
This  shortens  the  service  with  the  colors  by  one  year  and  exempts  from  most 
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barrack  duty.  In  return,  volunteers  must  supply  their  own  lodging,  board,  and 
uniforms.  Though  the  training  in  most  respects  b  identical  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  private,  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  higher  intellect  of  this  class. 
Promotion  to  lance-corporal  is  made  on  the  basis  of  record  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half-year  and  to  corporal  after  the  fall  maneuvers.  Such  corporals  then 
have  the  option  of  serving  in  the  very  next  grand  maneuvers,  at  the  end  of 
which,  if  their  record  is  still  favorable,  they  are  admitted  to  an  examination 
on  the  basis  of  whidi  they  are  reconunended  to  their  local  corps  of  officers  for 
promotion  to  lieutenants  of  the  reserve.  In  time  of  war  this  class  furnishes 
the  bulk  of  officers  for  the  reserve  and  the  Landwehr.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of  one-year  volunteers  choose  to  serve  during 
their  first  year  at  the  university  with  a  regiment  stationed  in  a  university 
town.  Thus  they  manage  to  satisfy  not  only  the  exacting  military  require- 
ments and  the  requirements  of  the  first  university  year,  which  may  be 
made  very  light,  but  also  the  rather  heavy  duties  imposed  upon  the  first 
year  men  by  the  fraternities  at  a  German  university.  The  ratio  of  the  one- 
year  volunteer  to  the  ordinary  private  seems  to  be  as  high  as  i  to  25. 

Er^o/s.— All  able-bodied  men  who  have  not  been  accepted  by  the  recruiting 
officers  are  assigned  to  the  "Ersatz  Reserve,"  a  substitute  reserve,  to  which 
they  belong  up  to  the  end  of  the  39th  year.  After  that  up  to  45  they  are 
enrolled  in  the  second  ban  of  the  Landsturm.  These  men  are  drafted  and 
trained  in  time  of  war.  With  an  espedaUy  favorable  army  budget  they  some- 
times receive  short  training  in  times  of  peace.  This  body  is  variously 
estimated,  the  lowest  figure  being  about  half  a  million  able-bodied  men. 

Officers,  Types  of  applications. — ^Those  who  seek  regular  conunissions  in 
the  army  either  enter  a  cadet  school  at  a  very  early  age,  usually  at  10  or  12,  or 
join  the  ranks  as  "avantageurs"  after  having  passed  the  one-year  volunteer 
examination  or  the  university  matriculation  examination,  or,  in  many  cases, 
as  late  as  after  one  or  two  years  at  the  imiversity. 

Cadet  schools, — ^The  training  at  the  cadet  schools,  of  which  there  are 
eleven,  is  severe  and  under  an  excellent  staff  of  instructors,  but  is  not  very 
broad.  It  is  strictly  a  professional  schooling.  Military  drill  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  military  science  are  carefully  ground  into  the  pupils,  and  mathematics,  ^ 
drawing,  history  and  geography  are  taught  from  a  military  standpoint.  Much 
emphasis  is  also  put  upon  Latin  and  the  principal  modem  languages.  At 
these  schools  the  sons  of  deceased  or  needy  army  officers  or  other  servants  of 
the  State  are  maintained  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Others 
pay  a  sum  of  less  than  $300  a  year.  Upon  graduation  after  a  seven-year 
course  the  cadet  b  appointed  to  serve  as  ensign  with  the  colors. 

War  schools. — ^After  a  year  of  such  service  the  brighter  men  are  sent  to 
the  Kriegsschule,  war  school,  while  the  rest  are  made  to  spend  an  extra  year 
with  the  colors.  To  this  school  are  also  sent  the  "avantageurs"  after  having 
served  one,  rarely  two,  years  with  the  colors  as  volunteers.  Here  the  higher 
branches  of  military  science  are  taught  and  the  conmiand  of  modem  languages 
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strengthened.  The  course  is  for  thirty-five  weeks  only  and  all  the  expenses 
are  defrayed  by  the  State.  After  graduation  and  upon  examination  candidates 
are  appointed  lieutenants  and  assigned  to  some  regiment. 

Selected  cadets, — Cadets  who  have  especially  distinguished  themselves  at 
the  cadet  schools  are  exempted  from  service  with  the  colors.  Instead  they 
remain  at  the  school  an  extra  year  (''Selecta")>  during  whidi  they  receive 
instruction  similar  to  that  at  the  war  school  and  are  then  admitted  to  an 
examination  entitling  them  to  a  lieutenant's  commission.  ^'Avantageurs'' 
who  have  spent  at  least  one  year  at  the  university  also  need  not  attend  the 
war  school.  A  six-months  course  of  study  for  the  second  half  of  their  year 
with  the  colors  is  outlined  for  them  to  prepare  them  for  the  lieutenant's 
examination. 

Promotion. — ^Promotion  is  extremely  slow  if  made  simply  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  term  of  service  in  each  rank  prescribed  by  the  code.  Elach  fall 
maneuver,  however,  gives  the  ambitious  yoimg  officer  a  chance  to  distinguish 
himself  before  his  superiors.  At  regular  intervals  special  problems  as  tests  of 
intellectual  efficiency  are  assigned  to  all  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  the 
solution  of  which  are  sent  to  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff  and  often  made 
the  bases  of  promotion. 

War  academy, — ^In  addition  to  this,  yoimg  officers  have  the  option  of 
appl}dng  for  admission  to  the  war  academy  at  Berlin.  The  examination 
required  for  admission  is  very  severe.  The  school  is  conducted  by  the  General 
Staff,  the  Kaiser  himself  taking  a  very  active  part  in  its  management.  The 
instruction  centers  about  the  theory  and  practice  of  military  strategy  and 
tactics,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  school  seemingly  being  the  discovery  of 
those  most  highly  gifted  along  these  lines.  The  average  man  is  generally 
dismissed  after  a  year  or  two  and  only  the  most  promising  candidate  retained 
for  the  full  three-year  course.  The  graduates  are  considered  likely  candidates 
for  positions  on  the  General  Staff,  in  the  war  ministry  of  the  State,  or  for  all 
the  higher  commands  in  the  army. 

General  staff, — ^For  a  time  at  least  the  successful  graduate  of  the  war 
academy  is  appointed  to  the  General  Staff.  This  body,  which  has  complete 
control  over  the  army  and  is  responsible  to  the  Kaiser  alone  (for  there  is  no 
imperial  war  ministry  in  Germany),  differs  from  similar  organizations  in  other 
coimtries  in  that  it  continually  changes  its  constituency.  Wholly  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chief  of  Staff  officers  are  chosen  and  retained  for  shorter  or 
longer  periods,  ranging  from  one  to  fifteen  years  or  longer. 

Functions, — ^The  duties  of  the  General  Staff  are  assigned  to  different 
departments,  and  consist  principally  in — 

(i)  "Procuring  the  fullest  obtainable  information  about  the  organization 
and  the  changes  occurring  in  all  the  armies  of  the  world; 

(2)  "Preparations  of  every  kind  to  keep  the  army  in  a  permanent  state 
of  readiness  for  war; 
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(3)  ''Perfecting  the  means  of  transportation  for  the  army  in  the  event  of 
war,  Especially  the  railroad  lines  of  strategical  importance." 

Th^re  are  also  dq>artments  for  topographical  surveys  of  the  empire,  for 
military  history,  geognq>hy  and  the  like. 

JAPANESE  SYSTEM 

Compulsory  universal  service. — Service  in  the  army  or  navy  is  miiversal 
and  compulsory.  Liability  commences  at  the  age  of  17  and  extends  to  the  age 
of  40,  but  actual  service  begins  at  20. 

Divisions  of  service. — ^All  ph3rsically  capable  of  bearing  arms  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  "fit"  and  the  "absolutely  fit." 

Geneki.— The  number  necessary  for  the  first  line  or  active  army,  called 
the  Geneki,  are  taken  solely  from  the  absolutely  fit.  Service  in  the  ranks  is 
two  years  for  the  infantry,  three  in  all  other  arms  and  either  four  (or  five) 
years  and  four  months  in  the  reserve.  Reservists  are  called  out  twice  for  train- 
ing during  their  reserve  service,  for  sixty  days  on  each  occasion. 

Kobi. — ^After  completing  seven  years  and  four  months  in  the  first  line, 
including  its  reserve,  men  are  transferred  to  the  second  line,  called  Kobi. 
Service  in  the  Kobi  b  for  ten  years,  with  two  trainings  of  sixty  days  each  in 
the  whole  period. 

Kokumin.—ht  the  end  of  their  Kobi  service  the  men  are  in  their  38th 
year  and  then  pass  into  the  Kokumin,  which  is  the  territorial  or  home  defense 
army.  In  this  they  serve  two  years  and  eight  months,  to  complete  their  total 
service  of  twenty  years. 

Hcju.— The  reserve  for  making  good  the  waste  of  war  b  called  Hoju.  It 
is  composed  of  the  balance  of  the  absolutely  fit  recruits  not  required  for  the 
first  line,  and  of  as  many  of  those  classed  as  fit  as  may  be  required  to  make  up  a 
certain  fixed  number.  They  all  serve  in  the  Hoju  for  seven  years  and  four 
months,  during  whidi  they  have  a  first  training  of  90  days  and  two  subsequent 
trainings  of  60  days  each.  After  completion  of  this  period  they  are  passed 
to  the  Kobi  in  which  they  serve  for  ten  years. 

Regional  organisation  of  army. — The  Japanese  Islands  are  divided  into 
military  districts  corresponding  to  the  divisions  of  the  army  and  the  district 
is  the  unit  of  administration  as  well  as  of  territorial  command.  Each  division 
is  supplied  with  recruits  from  its  own  district,  except  the  Guards,  whose 
infantry  recruits  are  selected  from  the  whole  coimtry. 

Sk'ength  of  army. — ^No  returns  of  the  peace  strength  of  the  active  Japanese 
army  are  published. 

ENGLISH  SYSTEM 

Voluntary  enlistment. — Service  in  both  the  Regular  and  the  Territorial 
army  is  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

Regular  army. — On  a  peace  footing  the  Regular  Army  is  composed  of  the 
pennanently  embodied  troops,  the  Army  Reserve,  and  the  Spedal  Reserve. 
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Service  in  the  pennanently  embodied  portion  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the 
Army  Reserve  is  for  twelve  years,  with  permission  to  extend  to  twenty-one 
years  in  certain  drounstances.  Of  the  original  twelve  years,  from  three  to 
nine  are  spent  "with  the  colours,"  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  in  the  Army 
Reserve.  Enlistment  b  possible  between  the  ages  of  i8  and  25.  The  average 
service  of  infantry  is  seven  years  "with  the  colours"  and  five  in  the  Reserve. 

Expansion  for  war.— On  mobilization  for  war  the  commands  are  raised 
to  war  strength  from  the  Army  Reserve,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  from  the 
Special  Reserve. 

A  large  part  of  the  Regular  Army  serves  in  the  overseas  dominions  of  the 
Empire,  in  addition  to  local  forces  known  as  the  "Indian  Army"  and  the 
forces  of  other  dominions. 

Special  Reserves.-— The  Special  Reserve  was  created  in  1907  out  of  the 
militia,  and  b  available  for  service  abroad  in  time  of  war.  Its  officers  are  for 
the  most  part  non-professional.  The  units  are  attached  to  permanent  depots, 
and  the  enlistment  term  is  six  years.  Recruits  undergo,  generally,  five  months' 
preliminary  training,  and  the  trained  men  are  called  annually  for  three  weeks, 
with  six  days  of  rifle  practice  in  addition  for  infantry. 

Territorial  army. — ^The  Territorial  Army  is  primarily  for  home  defense, 
with  enlistment  age-limits  of  17  to  35  years.  The  enlistment  term  is  four 
years.  The  requirements  for  training  are  two  weeks  in  camp  and  a  number  of 
drills  varied  for  the  different  arms.  Unless  exempted,  the  soldier  absenting 
himself  from  camp  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5  pounds.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  of  the  generab  and  staff  all  officers  are  non-professional. 

Administration. — ^The  land  forces  are  adminbtered  by  an  Army  Council, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  heads  of  the  six  depart- 
ments in  the  War  Office.  The  Territorial  Army  b  under  Coimty  direction, 
the  War  Office  maintaining  general  control  of  expenditures. 

Regular  officers.— O&oas  are  commissioned  by  Royal  ai^intment  after 
education  prescribed:  for  the  artillery  and  engineers «in  the  Royal  Military 
Academy;  for  the  cavalry  and  infantry  in  the  Royal  Military  College,  and 
for  the  Staff  in  the  Staff  College.  The  Officers'  Training  Corps,  in  two  divi- 
sions rq>resenting  the  universities  and  the  public  schoob,  provides  officers  for 
the  Special  Reserve  and  the  Territorial  Army. 

Siie. — ^Effectives,  reported  as  of  January  x,  1914,  were  as  follows:  Regular 
Army,  156,000;  Reserve  Army,  147,000;  Special  Reserve,  63^00;  Territorial 
Army,  252,000;  British  Army  in  Indb,  78,500. 
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METHODS  AND  CONTENT  OF  COURSES  IN  fflSTORY  IN 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HUGO  a  GOLD 
State  Univenity  of  Iowa 


PART  n.    METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  USED  IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL  HISTORY' 

INTRODUCTION 

a)  The  questionnaire. — ^The  material  for  Part  11  of  this  article 
was  obtained  from  a  questiomiaire  sent  to  480  high  schools  selected 
at  random  from  the  cities  as  listed  in  the  Educaiianal  Directory  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Name  of  Teacher Address 

1.  How  many  volumes  in  your  high-school  library?    How  many  volumes  on 
histoiy? 

2.  What  percentage  of  your  high-school  pupib  are  enrolled  in  histoiy  courses? 

3.  What  methods  are  xised  in  the  teaching  of  histoiy,  e.g.y  topical,  chrono- 
logical, etc.  ?    How  do  you  use  the  text  ? 

4.  Do  you  require  collateral  reading? 

a)  What  amoimt  relative  to  the  text  assignments? 

h)  In  what  year  of  the  course  do  you  require  most  ? 

c)  How  many  pages?    ist  year?    2d  year?    3d  year?    4th  year?    If 

unable  to  state  definitely  indicate  here: 

Very  little  ?  Considerable  ?  Much  ? 

Do  you  emphasize  intensive  or  extensive  reading  ? 

5.  Give  classification  and  character  of  collateral  reading:  e.g.,  to  what  extent 
are  references  made  to: 

a)  Textssimilar  to  theoneinuse? 

h)  The  more  extensive  works  ? 

c)  Poetry? 

d)  Historical  fiction  ? 

«)  Biogn^hy  ?    If  so,  what  ? 
f)  Magazines,  newspapers,  etc.  ? 
^)  Other  materials. 

6.  By  what  methods  do  you  test  the  collateral  reading? 

"  Part  I  appeared  in  the  School  Review,  February,  191 7. 
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7.  Do  you  coxidderoolktei^  reading  by  pupils  an  important  part  of  the  work 
in  history  ?    Please  give  reasons: 

8.  Do  you  require  written  rqx>rts?  Oral  reports? 
How  often?           Of  what  character? 

9.  Do  you  reqtiire  the  use  of  a  permanent  notebook  in  all  courses?    If  not, 
give  reasons. 

What  do  you  require  to  be  entered  in  it? 

Is  it  examined  and  graded  by  teacher?  How  often? 

What  do  you  consider  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  keeping  a 

notebook? 

Please  give  any  suggestions  you  have  found  he^ful. 

10.  Do  you  use  source  materials?    To  what  extent? 
In  what  manner  ? 

Character  of  sources  used  ? 
Aim  or  piirpose  ? 

11.  Is  map  drawing  required  in  all  history  courses?  How  many  maps? 
How  are  they  prepared  ? 

Data  entered  in  them  ? 
Purpose? 

12.  What  special  devices  are  used  to  aid  in  locating  and  correlating  events  in 
time? 

13.  To  what  extent  do  3rou  require  the  memorizing  of  dates? 

14.  What  ^>ecial  devices  are  used  in  the  teaching  of  civics  to  secure  concrete- 
ness  and  motivation  ? 

15.  Do  you  attempt  to  correlate  history  with  other  subjects  ?    If  so,  what  and 
by  what  methods  ? 

Make  any  additional  suggestions  regarding  devices,  method,  etc.  which 
you  consider  helpful  in  the  teaching  of  history,  and  which  have  proven  suc- 
cessful in  yo\xr  work. 

In  response  to  this  questionnaire  135  repUes  were  received  from 
teachers  representing  60  high  schools  or  high-school  sjrstems  in  the 
North  Central  states,  30  in  the  North  Atlantic,  30  in  the  Western, 
II  in  the  South  Central,  and  4  in  the  South  Atlantic  states.  The 
data  on  each  question  will  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  order  as 
treated  in  the  questionnaire,  each  question  being  considered  as  a 
separate  unit. 

b)  Suppkmentary  nuUerial. — ^The  median  as  well  as  the  modal 
high-school  library  contains  1,500  volumes.  The  modal  number 
of  volumes  on  history  was  200,  the  median  300.  Historical  works 
constituted  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  volumes  in  the 
Ubraries.    The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
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the  North  Central  Association  of  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges 
recommends  that  the  miniTnum  number  of  voliunes  on  history  a 
high-school  library  should  contain  is  175,  well  chosen — 20  volumes 
on  ancient,  25  on  mediaeval  and  modem,  50  on  English,  and  75  on 
American  history.  The  facts  are  that  not  one-half  have  reached 
this  standard  for  the  minimum  requirement. 

c)  Number  enrolled  in  courses  in  history. — ^This  question  was 
answered  by  129  teachers,  the  answers  show  a  variation  of  from  20 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  the  mode  being  50  per  cent.  This  shows 
that  at  any  given  time  approximately  one-half  of  all  high-school 
pupils  are  enrolled  in  history  courses. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY 

It  seems  that  the  most  prevalent  methods  are  '^ topical"  and 
"chronological,"  with  the  greater  emphasis  on  the  former.  Only 
three  replies  mentioned  the  "quiz"  method,  but  there  is  little 
<k)ubt  that  this  method  is  used  by  all  teachers.  From  the  small 
number  of  different  methods  reported  it  is  evident  that  many 
teachers  are  not  familiar  with  the  technical  names  for  the  various 
methods  of  teaching.  Only  three  teachers  mentioned  the  syllabus 
and  library  method,  while  only  one  mentioned  the  problem  method. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  latter  method  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  teaching  history. 

(T)  How  the  textbook  is  used. — ^The  manner  of  using  the  textbook 
is  clearly  recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory in  the  high  school.  Very  few  teachers  are  content  to  risk  a 
single  textbook  as  furnishing  the  only  source  of  preparation  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  The  tendency  is  to  hold  the  student  responsible 
for  the  mastery  of  the  textbook  as  a  minimum  requirement,  which 
is  to  be  supplemented  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  outside  readings 
on  the  more  important  topics.  It  is  necessary  to  require  a  pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  textbook  in  order  that  the  student  may 
get  a  foundation  for  the  work,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  may  get 
the  necessary  general  information  intelligently  to  discuss  the  main 
topics  and  to  be  able  to  explore  wider  fields. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  follow  the  textbook  quite  closely 
during  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  but  in  the  advanced 
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courses  in  modem  and  American  history  the  textbook  serves  merely 
as  an  outline.  In  explaining  her  method  of  using  the  textbook  one 
teacher  presents  the  following: 

X.  Rapid  reading  of  the  textbook  by  students  outside  of  dass:  in  assigning 
the  lesson  their  attention  is  called  to  the  main  points  th^  are  expected  to 
answer  in  class. 

2.  Review  of  the  textbook  by  topics  from  the  index. 

3.  A  review  chronologically  of  the  larger  phases. 

4.  All  of  this  is  supplemented  by  dictated  notes  and  outlines,  by  mi^ 
drawing,  and  by  talks  on  the  points  where  the  textbook  calls  up  present-day 
conditions;  also  frequent  examinations. 

Sometimes  the  textbook  furnished  the  'thread,"  sometimes  the  material 
for  discussion,  and  sometimes  merely  a  "point  of  departure." 

A  commendable  method  is,  after  having  studied  the  complete 
textbook  in  detail,  to  use  the  indexes  in  reviews  for  tracing  topical 
questions.  The  history  of  the  tariff,  for  example,  may  be  traced 
advantageously  in  this  manner. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Do  you  require  collateral  reading ?'* 
all  except  two  teachers  stated  that  some  reading  in  addition  to  the 
regular  textbook  assignments  is  required  of  all  pupils.  In  these 
two  cases  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  do  outside  reading,  but  are 
not  required  or  compelled  to  do  it.  This  question  was  answered  by 
every  teacher  who  returned  the  questionnaire. 

b)  Amount  of  colUUeral  reading  r dative  to  the  textbook  assign- 
ments. — ^In  47  cases  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  collateral  reading  relative  to  the  regular  textbook  assign- 
ments. In  28  other  cases  the  answers  were  that  the  amount  varies 
with  the  different  years  or  classes  with  no  quantitative  estimate  for 
the  specific  years.  Only  10  say  the  amount  of  collateral  reading 
exceeds  the  textbook  assignments.  There  seems  to  be  no  standard 
as  to  the  amount  of  collateral  reading  which  should  be  required. 
The  largest  amount  is  usually  required  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  course.  In  5  schools,  however,  the  greatest  amount  of 
supplementary  reading  is  done  in  the  Freshman  year.  The  reason 
given  for  this  was  that  it  accustoms  the  pupil  to  the  historicmethod, 
preparing  him  for  more  effective  work  in  later  years.  There  is 
tremendous  variation  in  the  amoimt  of  collateral  reading  reqidred 
in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  the  amount  varying  from 
none  to  thirteen  hundred  pages.    In  the  Jimior  and  Senior  years 
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the  amount  varies  from  none  to  fifteen  hundred  pages.  Such  wide 
variability  in  practice  indicates  that  pupils  coming  from  one  high 
school  receive  a  vastier  different  sort  of  training  from  those  coming 
from  another. 

The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
North  Central  Association  specifies  a  minimum  amount  of  collateral 
reading,  which  is  to  be  carefidly  selected,  at  least  one-fourth  of  this 
amount  to  be  source  material:  (i)  ancient  history,  200  pages; 
(2)  mediaeval  and  modem  history,  150  pages;  (3)  English  history, 
300  pages;  (4)  American  history,  350  pages.  Only  19  schools 
require  more  than  the  minimum  amount  in  ancient  history,  34  in 
mediaeval  and  modem,  26  in  English,  and  28  in  American  history. 
Approximately  30  per  cent  of  those  making  a  definite  estimate 
require  less  than  the  minimum  standard  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  The  answers  as  a  whole  seem  to  indicate  that  teachers 
in  general  have  paid  little  attention  to,  or  are  ignorant  of,  the 
specification  of  the  Commission  as  given  above.  In  one  case  in 
answer  to  the  question,  "How  many  pages  per  year?"  it  was 
sapiently  remarked,  "Foolish  question!  It  is  not  pages  but  the 
.'wisdom  which  lingers'  that  we  wish  the  student  to  get  from 
collateral  reading  1 " 

c)  Intensive  and  extensive  reading. — ^The  greatest  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  intensive  reading,  although  there  is  a  definite  attempt 
to  do  some  extensive  reading,  the  amount  depending  upon  the 
subject-matter  and  the  age  of  the  pupils.  There  is  considerable 
disagreement  among  teachers.  Eight  say  they  go  from  extensive 
in  the  first  years  to  intensive  in  the  later  years  of  the  course,  while 
II  say  they  go  from  intensive  to  extensive. 

The  methods  of  testing  collateral  reading  are  generally  class 
reports,  oral  and  written  examinations,  notebooks,  occasional 
themes,  book  reviews,  report  slips  handed  in,  conferences  with 
individual  students,  etc. 

rf)  Classification  of  collateral  reading. — ^In  checking  the  relative 
frequency  with  which  references  are  made  to  other  secondary- 
school  textbooks,  similar  to  the  regular  history  textbook  and  to  the 
more  extensive  works,  the  thing  which  stands  out  most  prominently 
is  the  lack  of  any  uniformity  in  practice.  Some  contend  that 
references  should  not  be  made  to  secondary  textbooks,  that  this  is 
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only  confusing  because  of  errors  and  disagreements  among  authors. 
Others  have  very  little  material  for  reference  exc^t  secondary 
textbooks.  Still  others  claim  that  the  larger  historical  works  and 
contemporaneous  writings  are  too  complicated  and  too  detailed  for 
high-school  students.  It  might  be  suggested  that  students  ought 
to  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  opinions  of  the  different 
authors;  they  should  know  that  their  own  textbook  is  not  infallible 
and  that  it  does  not  contain  all  that  has  been  written  on  a  given 
subject.  They  should  at  least  use  the  more  extensive  histories 
enough  to  get  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  writing  history. 

About  one-half  of  the  teachers  seldom  or  never  use  poetry  for 
collateral  reading.  When  it  is  used,  it  is  usually  merely  for  illus- 
trative purposes  or  is  merely  recommended  or  "suggested,"  but  not 
required.  These  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  historical  fiction. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  to  use  a  little  more  historical  fiction  than 
poetry. 

Biography  is  used  more  than  any  other  class  of  collateral  read- 
ing, the  tendency  being  to  use  most  biography  in  connection  with 
American  history.  The  "American  Statesmen  Series"  by  Morse 
is  a  favorite  reference. 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  used  for  collateral  reading  to  a 
considerable  extent,  especially  in  advanced  classes  or  in  connection 
with  modem  and  American  history.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
have  a  current-event  day  once  a  week,  the  whole  class-period  being 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  events,  movements,  and  tendencies  of 
the  present  day.  Such  periodicals  as  the  Literary  Digesiy  Inde- 
pendent,  Current  Events,  and  OuUook  were  frequently  mentioned. 
This  is  a  commendable  practice  and  is  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  committees.  In  this  way  students  are 
brought  into  touch  with  history  in  the  making. 

Other  materials  used  in  connection  with  the  collateral  reading 
are  mentioned  by  about  40  teachers.  Pictures  and  postcards  are 
mentioned  in  24  courses  in  history,  and  16  teachers  report  that  they 
make  frequent  use  of  such  material.  Twelve  schools  seem  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  provided  with  stereopticons.  Two 
teachers  mention  taking  their  classes  to  see  the  moving-picture 
shows.    In  a  few  cases  teachers  mention  using  myths  and  stories. 
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travel  reports,  industrial  exhibits,  clippings,  curios  and  relics,  old 
settlers'  testimony,  etc.,  for  supplementary  material. 

There  is  no  definite  standard  as  to  what  shall  constitute  the 
collateral  reading. 

e)  Value  of  collateral  reading. — ^The  following  table  was  made  in 
order  to  detennine  whether  or  not  history  teachers  have  a  conscious 

TABLE  I 

Statement  of  Aim  Frequency 

Broadens  views  of  the  student  (horizon) 49 

Makes  the  -work  more  interesting 37 

Acquaintance  with  views  and  style  of  different  authors 36 

Training  in  use  of  books,  library,  card  catalogues,  Poole* s  Index,  sources,  etc.  2  5 

Trains  stud^t  in  weighing  values  (judgment,  discrimination) 22 

To  illiuninate  and  supplement  the  text 20 

Furnishes  wider  general  knowledge 18 

Cultivates  independence  in  study  and  thought 14 

Knowledge  of  books 11 

Tends  to  stimulate  a  conservative  liberalism 10 

To  create  the  habit  of  reading 10 

Necessary  in  the  acqtiirement  of  historical  background 9 

To  get  the  setting  of  events  and  make  history  real  and  vital 8 

To  show  how  much  might  be  known 8 

To  create  the  spirit  of  investigatbn 8 

To  verify  the  text 7 

Current  events  are  necessary  to  understand  progress 7 

To  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  reading 6 

Furnishes  maximum  of  information  with  minimmn  effort 6 

Correlates  history  with  other  subjects  and  everyday  life 6 

Knowledge  of  the  great  authorities 5 

Biography  vitalizes  the  study 4 

Fixes  important  topics  and  clinches  essentials 4 

An  opportunity  to  adapt  amoimt  of  work  to  individual  pupib 3 

To  develop  character— the  moral  sense 2 

Reading  with  a  point  of  view  is  liberalizing i 

Tends  toward  college  method i 

Poetry  and  fiction  to  aroude  the  bve  of  the  beautiful i 

Fum^es  points  of  contact  in  teaching i 

Directs  one's  interests  in  after-life i 

Broadens  the  vocabulary i 

purpose  or  definite  aim  in  using  the  materials  not  found  in  the 
r^;ular  textbook*    Only  8  of  the  135  teachers  fail  to  give  an 
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evaluation.  This  table  ought  to  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  working 
out  a  dearly  defined  aim. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ''Do  you  consider  collateral  readiog 
by  pupils  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  history?"  only  6 
teachers  answered  ''No,"  the  princq>al  reasons  being,  (i)  that 
students  take  little  interest  in  it  because  it  means  additional  bur- 
den, (2)  that  it  causes  pupils  to  become  superficial  in  study,  hence 
it  is  better  to  master  the  textbook,  and  (3)  that  students  are  too 
immature.  There  is  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  teachers 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  overdoing  work  of  this  character.  The 
concensus  of  opinion,  however,  is  that  collateral  reading  is  a  very 
important  part  of  effective  history  teaching. 

One  particular  merit  of  collateral  reading  is  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  adapt  the  amount  of  work  to  individual  pupils.  A 
stronger  pupil  can  often  do  three  or  four  times  as  much  reading  as 
the  weaker  pupil,  and  if  the  reading  is  properly  directed  the  prob- 
lem of  individual  differences  is  partially  solved. 

Eleven  teachers  report  that  they  are  so  handicapped  by  lack  of 
time  or  improper  library  facilities  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  much 
collateral  reading. 

Table  I  shows  the  aim  or  purpose  of  collateral  reading,  as  eval- 
uated by  127  history  teachers. 

ORAL  AKD  WRITTEN  REPORTS  BY  PUPILS 

One  custom  in  the  teaching  of  history  which  is  worthy  of  special 
mention  is  the  opportunity  given  to  the  piq>ils  for  self-expression 
through  the  mediiun  of  formal  oral  and  written  reports.  These  are 
usually  prepared  by  the  pupils  from  assigned  supplementary  read- 
ings. Sometimes  these  assignments  are  made  to  the  class  as  a 
whole  and  sometimes  topics  are  assigned  to  individual  pupils. 
This  method  should  be  especially  valuable  for  several  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  it  furnishes  a  motive  for  the  pupil  in  his  outside 
reading.  The  fact  that  the  pupil  is  to  report  to  the  class  in  a  formal 
manner  the  results  of  his  research  causes  him  to  use  more  discrimi- 
nation in  his  reading.  He  is  reading  with  an  end  in  view.  He  is 
confronted  with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  contribution  to  the 
class  recitation.    In  the  second  place,  the  pupil  is  conscious  of  the 
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fact  that  he  is  domg  a  constructive  piece  of  work  in  the  prq>aration 
of  a  formal  report.  Most  pupils  are  interested  in  work  which 
exercises  their  constructive  powers.  Short  oral  reports  on  special 
topics  are  used  most  frequently,  125  teachers  saying  they  require 
oral  reports  and  118  mentioning  written  reports;  8  teachers  state 
that  they  never  require  written  reports,  while  only  i  teacher  states 
that  he  never  requires  oral  reports. 

a)  Frequency  of  formal  reports. — ^In  19  cases  there  was  no  esti- 
mate of  the  frequency  of  formal  reports.  There  was  great  range 
in  the  frequency  of  required  formal  reports,  from  "daily"  to  "only 
once  a  year."  The  answers  were  so  varied  that  the  only  statement 
which  applies  is  that  there  is  no  common  practice.  However,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  many  schools  to  hold  pupils  individually  respon- 
sible for  two  or  three  more  or  less  extensive  reports  each  semester, 
either  oral  or  written.  In  many  instances  oral  reports  consist  of 
formal  recitations  of  three  to  fifteen  minutes'  duration  by  individual 
pupils.  Eight  teachers  state  that  they  get  better  results  from  oral 
reports  and  that  very  few  written  reports  are  required.  The  most 
common  form  of  written  report  is  a  theme  of  from  one  thousand  to 
three  thousand  words,  once  each  semester,  read  in  class  by  the 
individual  pupil.  However,  12  teachers  require  short  written 
reports  varying  in  frequency  from  twice  a  month  to  twice  a  semes- 
ter, while  14  teachers  say  they  seldom  reqidre  written  reports  of 
any  kind. 

A  conmion  practice  is  to  have  shorter  and  less  intensive  papers 
written  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  and  more  compre- 
hensive and  extensive  reports  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  In 
the  Freshman  year  these  themes  are  often  of  a  biographical  nature 
or  dealing  with  some  pathetic  or  dramatic  incident.  One  bad 
practice  is  the  custom  of  having  the  reports  written  up  in  the  note- 
books and  never  discussed  in  class.  Such  a  method  would  have  a 
tendency  to  make  pupils  of  high-school  age  superficial  in  their  work, 
and  the  teacher  would  have  no  positive  knowledge  that  they  really 
understood  what  such  reports  contained. 

[r^  be  cofUinued] 
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STANDARDIZED  TESTS  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
TEACHING  IN  FIRST-YEAR  ALGEBRA' 


a  O.  RUGG 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

AND 

J.  R.  CLARK 
Parker  Hi^  School,  Chicago 


D.     THE  FUNCTION  OP  ALGEBRA  TESTS 

Algebra  tests  may  have  two  functions:  (i)  they  provide  a 
yardstick  for  measuring  the  results  of  instruction  and  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  efficiency  of  teaching  and  the  progress  that 
teachers  and  pupils  are  making;  (2)  their  more  important  functum, 
however f  is  that  of  diagnosis:  they  reveal  difficulties  in  learning  and 
point  out  needed  changes  in  teaching  emphasis. 

I.     MEASUXING'  THE    SESULTS    OF   INSTKUCTION   IN   ALGEBEA   IN    27    SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  TESTS 


The  formal 

Tests  I-XI  have  been  given  in  the  following  27 

school  systems; 

atiesin  lUinois 

• 

*Rossville 

Marshall 

♦Carbondale  Normal  School 

Robinson 

♦Lincoln 

Cairo 

Bradley 

♦Highland  Park 

♦Benton 

Pekin 

♦Henry 

♦Watseka 

♦Paris 

Gibson  City 

Waukegan 

♦Palatine 

♦Divemon 

♦Decatur 

♦Oak  Park 

♦Chicago  Heights 

♦Joliet 

♦Mount  Olive 

Charleston  High  School 

♦Mount  Carmel 

Charleston  Normal  School 
Citiet  OnUide  lUiiioit 

Muskogee,  Okla.            ♦Mankato,  Minn. 

'  A  final  report  on  the  "Experimental  Determination  of  Standards  in  First  Year 
Algebra/'  made  to  the  Mathematics  Section  of  the  University  of  Illinois  High-Sdiool 
Conference,  November  24,  1916.    Part  I  appeared  in  School  Review ,  Fdjmuny,  19 17. 
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In  those  17  cities  marked  with  an  asterisk  the  verbal  tests  were 
also  given.  In  addition  to  these  17  cities  the  verbal  tests  were 
also  given  in  the  following  four  schools: 

Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago 
Parker  High  School,  Chicago  * 

Englewood  High  School,  Chicago 
Carter  Harrison  High  School,  Chicago 

and  in*  four  schools  which  returned  papers  with  no  names.  The 
number  of  pupils  taking  the  tests  in  each  school  was  about  50. 
The  total  nimiber  of  pupils  solving  the  formal  tests  was  1,182; 
the  total  number  solving  the  verbal  tests  was  1,295. 

From  the  detailed  records  of  the  results  of  this  testing  in  27 
school  systems  we  give  in  Tables  II  and  HI  five  typical  sets  of 
scores,  namely,  that  of  (i)  the  best  school,  (2)  average  of  the  upper 
third  (9  schools),  (3)  the  ninth  school,  (4)  the  average  of  all  the 
schools  (27  schools),  (5)  the  lowest  school.  These  five  scores  on 
each  test,  both  for  accuracy  ("Rights")  and  speed  ("Attempts"), 
show  the  range  of  attainment  for  representative  algebra  instruction, 
the  best  and  the  poorest  attainment  and  a  tentative  standard 
(for  the  formal  processes)  which  we  would  like  to  set  before  teachers 
of  algebra. 

The  average  aUainmeni  of  the  upper  third  of  the  27  schools  as  the 
tentative  standard  of  attainment  in  first-year  algebra. — ^There  have 
been  many  suggestions  of  late  that  the  average  of  the  entire  group 
be  taken  as  standard  practice.  We  believe  that  the  average  of  the 
entire  group  is  too  low  a  standard.  It  is  contributed  to  by  many 
schools  of  a  very  low  instructional  eflSdency.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  finding  the  average  of  some  upper  group  we  set  a  standard  con- 
tributed to  only  by  schools  that  have  maintained  a  high  level  of 
instructional  efficiency.  To  take  the  average  of  the  upper  nine 
schools  means  to  discount  the  best  attainment  (of  the  highest 
school,  by  allowing  for  possible  imusual  conditions  which  might 
lead  to  the  very  best  score),  and  yet  to  set  a  standard  that  has 
actually  been  exceeded  by  four,  five,  or  six  schools.  In  case  any 
teacher  wishes  to  compare  her  scores  with  those  of  the  ninth  school 
(whose  record  has  been  exceeded  by  eight  schools)  those  scores  are 
included  here. 
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The  tables  make  clear  the  strikmg  differences  in  the  speed  and 
accuracy  with  which  pupils  manipulate  different  formal  opera- 
tions.   The  very  large  percentage  of  "rights"  (of  the  problems 

TABLE  n 
EmczBNCT  IN  Fzrst-Year  Algebra  (Rights) 

Nonns  of  attainment  in  eleven  formal  operations  as  determined  by:  (i)  attain- 
ment of  the  most  efficient  school,  (s)  average  attainment  of  the  upper  third  of  27 
schools,  (3)  attainment  of  the  ninth  school  (i.e.,  the  lowest  school  of  the  upper  third)* 
(4)  average  attainment  of  27  schools,  (5)  attainment  of  the  lowest  of  27  schools. 


Teitl 

T«tn 

T«tm 

Ten  IV 

TertV 

Ten  VI 

Score    of    most    efficient 
school 

13.  IS 

S.39 

3.24 

4.0s 

1.42 

II. 8d 

Average  of  scores  of  upper 
third  of  27  schools 

10.9s 

4.79 

2.73 

3.50 

0.84 

10.66 

Score  of  ninth  school 

9.97 

^(ifsdK 

3-44 
olswerebd 

ow  thbattainment) 

9.8s 

Average  of  27  schools  was 

9-65 

3.81 

2.20 

a.8s 

O.S4 

9.19 

Score  of  poorest  school  was 

6.12 

2. IS 

I  «3 

1. 71 

0.17 

4.28 

TettVn 

T«tvra 

Ten  IX 

TertX 

Ten  XI 

Score    of    most    efficient 
school 

2.7S 

i.97^ 

S.28 

2.76 

0. 

B6 

Average  of  scores  of  upper 
third  of  27  schools 

2.02 

4.16* 

391 

1.60 

0. 

73 

Score  of  ninth  school 

1.73 

S.92* 
(x&scbc 

ds  were  be 

1. 19 
owthitatU 

0. 
inme&t) 

52 

Average  of  27  schools 

1.37 

7.9i^ 

2.76 

1.09 

0. 

^3 

Score  of  poorest  school. . . 

o.Si 

i.97^ 

0.12 

0.10 

0. 

2S 

*  Minutes  required  to  solve  one  problem. 

attempted),  together  with  the  large  nimiber  of  problems  worked 
per  minute  in  the  case  of  Tests  I  and  VI,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  present  methods  of  instruction  in  the  removal  of  parentheses  and 
in  the  use  of  exponents  leads  to  satisfactory  aulotnatism  of  these 
operations.    Pupils  have  reduced  the  manipulation  of  the  paren- 
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thesis  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.    Even  in  the  case  of  exponents, 
however,  15  per  cent  of  errors  are  made  on  the  average. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  score  of  the  poorest  school  was  but 
slightly  more  than  half  that  of  the  average  of  the  upper  nine.    In 

TABLE  in 

Speed  in  Working  Formal  Problems  (as  Shown  by  Number 
ov  Problems  Attempted) 

Nonna  of  attainment  in  eleven  fonnal  operations  as  detennined  by:  (i)  attain- 
ment of  the  most  efficient  school,  (2)  average  attainment  of  the  upper  third  of  27 
sdiools,  (3)  attainment  of  the  ninth  school,  Le.,  the  lowest  school  of  the  upper  third, 
(4)  average  attainment  of  27  schools,  (5)  attainment  of  the  lowest  of  27  schools. 


NuMBSK  07  PBOBuaa  WouxD  CoiucTLY  m  Mmun 

Ten  I 

Tertn 

Tertin 

TertIV 

TertV 

TertVI 

Score    of    most    efficient 
school 

14. 54 

6.26 

4.23 

4.57 

3  «> 

13  36 

Average  of  scores  of  upper 
third  of  27  schools 

II.  59 

S.80 

3.50 

4.14 

1.51 

12.46 

Score  of  ninth  school 

XO.68 

^(zIkIk 

olswerebd 

owthisatU 

1. 16 
Inment) 

II. SI 

Average  of  27  schools 

10.36 

4  94 

3.02 

3.60 

X.X4 

IX.  16 

Score  of  poorest  school 

6.50 

2.82 

2.20 

2.40 

0.49 

7.91 

TertVn 

TertVm 

TertlX 

TcitX 

Te«tXI 

Score    of     most    efficient 
school 

3.47 

i.44^ 

7.27 

4.19 

i.i 

08 

third  of  27  schools 

2.88 

2. 50* 

5.80 

3.23 

0. 

^5 

Score  of  ninth  school 

2.63 

3.87* 
(18  ache 

obU^bd 

2.82 
owthitatU 

0. 
inmeot) 

83 

Average  of  27  schoob 

2.35 

3.05^ 

4.8s 

2.71 

0. 

81 

Score  of  poorest  school 

1.40 

i.44^ 

2.88 

1.48 

0. 

♦7 

I  M^""»**  mmtftir»A  *0%  A%  twt^  pinlJ^m 


fact,  in  all  remaining  tests,  the  score  of  the  poorest  school  is  less 
than  half  that  of  the  average  of  the  upper  third.  In  some  it  is 
only  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  standard  score.  Such  low  levels, 
combined  as  they  generally  are  with  low  efficiency  in  "translation" 
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processes  (see  Table  HI),  certainly  caU  for  closer  supervision  of 
instruction.  As  pointed  out  in  last  year's  report,  they  indicate,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  a  lack  of  teackinzjempkasisi  on  certain  operations 
with  a  corresponding  greater  emphasis  on  others.  This  question  of 
teaching  emphasis  in  the  case  of  very  good  and  very  poor  schools 
is  further  illuminated  by  tracing  the  record  of  individual  schools 
in  each  of  the  different  operations.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  three  poorest  schools  fall  in  the  lowest  third  in  all  but  2 
tests.  The  two  best  schools  fall  in  the  upper  third  in  all  but  2  of 
the  II  tests. 

The  scores  for  all  remaining  tests  (except  Tests  1, 11,  and  VI) 
point  out  definite  lack  in  making  automatic  a  skill  necessary  to 
success  in  using  algebraic  methods  in  original  solution.  Note, 
for  example,  the  original  scores  for  Test  V,  fractions;  Test  VII, 
quadratics;  Test  VIII,  graphs;  Test  IX,  radicals;  Test  X,  prac- 
tical formulae;  Test  XI,  simultaneous  equations.  The  upper 
group  in  each  case  shows  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  degree 
of  speed,  but  almost  universally  ^ows  a  woeful  lack  of  accuracy. 
We  believe  that  instruction  in  these  operations  should  lead  to  auto- 
matic efficiency.  Under  such  a  condition  recurring  mistakes  in  a 
class  would  be  impossible,  accidental  mistakes  would  occur,  but  be 
very  rare  (e.g.,  mistakes  in  reading,  writing,  and  rare  mistakes  in 
arithmetic).  The  test  at  least  reveals  the  results  of  instruction  in 
these  processes. 

2.     TEE  RELATION  BETWEEN  EFFICIENCY  IN  THE  AUTOICATIC  PROCESSES  AMD 
EFFICIENCY  IN  REASONING  PROCESSES 

Teachers  and  administrators  who  have  been  loath  to  adopt 
''measuring  methods"  in  their  school  practice  and  who  have  hesi- 
tated to  introduce  practice  exercises  do  so  on  the  ground  that  such 
a  procedure  will  ''mechanize"  teaching.  This  same  skepticism 
has  been  commonly  expressed  as  a  result  of  the  1915  report  on 
algebra — the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  and  the  implications  of  the 
report  certainly  having  been  misunderstood.  The  1916  testing 
was,  therefore,  planned  to  take  accoimt  of  this  question.  Seven- 
teen school  systems  took  the  eleven  formal  tests  and  also  the  verbal 
or  reasoning  tests.  Table  IV  gives  the  comparative  ranks  of  each 
of  the  17  schools  in  both  types  of  test.    To  permit  a  composite 
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comparison  of  ability  of  the  two  types,  the  rank  of  each  of  the 
17  schools  has  been  detennined  for  accuracy  in  each  of  the  eleven 
tests.  A  tabulation  was  then  made  to  give  the  aggregate  ranks 
of  each  school.  The  list  was  then  reranked,  calling  the  school  that 
had  the  lowest  number  of  aggregate  ranks  i,  the  next  lowest  2, 
etc.,  throughout  the  list.    The  final  comparison  of  ranks  is  shown 

in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 

CoiffAinOK  OF  THE  RaNK  OP  I7  SCHOOLS  IN  EVflCIXNCT  IN  MANIPULATION  OP  THX 
FOKMAL  OPERATIOira  WITH  RaNK  OP  SaICE  SCHOOLS  IN 

Eppioenct  in  Reasoning  Tests 


ScnoiSi] 


Knioining  Tctts  AH  Fonnal  Tests 


RaMX  Df  AoOtSOATB  SCOBIS 

Madsdi: 


School  Systu 


RMSOoing  Tests  AH  Fonnal  Tsstt 


Ramx  Df  Agoisgatb  Scobbs 
Madbdt: 


A 
C 
F. 

Y. 
G. 
I. 

i 

1. 


Z 

9 
II 
16 

X4 
10 

2 
7 
5 


I 
9 
5 

16 
10 
13 
3 
8 
12 


w. 
M 
N. 
P. 

V. 
W 


3 
8 

4 

13 

6 

13 

IS 

17 


6 
zz 

14 

a 
4 
7 

17 
IS 


The  first,  ninth,  sixteenth,  tenth,  second,  seventh,  third,  eighth, 
sixth,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth  schools  in  the  ''reasoning  tests'' 
occupy  ranks  in  the  ''formal  tests"  equal  to  these  or  not  displaced 
by  more  than  3  places  in  17.  That  is,  11  of  the  17  schools  stand 
ahnost  in  the  same  relative  position  in  reasoning  efficiency  as  in 
lonnal  efficiency.  Of  the  whole  17  schools  only  2  show  a  distinct 
reversal  of  position  in  the  two  types,  schools  N  and  P.  In  view  of 
the  preponderance  of  evidence  showing  high  positive  correlation 
between  these  two  types  of  processes  we  are  xinable  to  accoimt  for 
the  status  of  the  data  on  these  two  schools.  Of  the  remaining  4 
schools,  G  is  displaced  four  places,  R,  5  places,  and  K,  7  places. 
For  those  interested  in  correlations  we  may  say  that  by  Spear- 
man's footrule  method  (with  17  cases  any  coefficient  has  little 
validity,  hence  we  may  as  well  use  a  rough  approximate  method  as 
the  more  accurate  product-moment  method)  f=o.59,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  a  high  correlation. 
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Careful  study  of  our  complete  data  leads  us  to  the  conviction 
that  those  teachers  who  have  been  most  successful  in  developing 
skill  in  manipulating  the  formal  processes  have  also  been  most 
successful  in  developing  ability  to  "translate"  verbally  stated 
problems  into  algebraic  symbolism.    We  regard  this  as  pertinent 

to  the  question  of  "mechanization"  of  the  teaching  process 

We  believe  that  it  emphasizes  the  main  point  we  are  trying  to  make: 
namely,  that  with  carefully  planned  practice  periods,  using  scien- 
tifically built-up  practice  material,  teachers  will  be  still  more  eflFec- 
tive  in  developing  "original  ability." 

Certainly,  without  the  aid  of  scientifically  planned  practice 
devices,  teachers  who  have  been  most  successful  in  doing  the  one, 
have  been,  very  generally,  mo^t  successful  in  doing  the  other.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  from  our  present  detailed  data,  that 
teachers  who  drill  their  pupils  to  a  relatively  high  state  of  "formal 
efficiency"  do  so  by  neglecting  the  higher  thought  processes  in 
algebraic  solution.  The  teachers,  furthermore,  have  done  this 
without  the  aid  of  carefully  differentiated  drill  exercises.  They 
have  followed,  in  the  main,  the  traditionally  planned  textbook 
organization  of  theoretical  presentation  and  "problem  exercises." 

We  take  the  position  that  much  greater  correlation  might  come 
about,  then,  through  the  aid  of  carefully  designed  practice  exercises 
which  put  the  chief  emphasis  in  practice  upon  the  difficult  processes, 
saving  time  for  more  detailed  training  in  those  types  of  solution 
that  call  for  anal3rsis  discrimination  and  other  higher  thought 
processes.  Testing  pupils'  ability  to  manipulate  algebraic  opera- 
tions does  not  lead  to  a  general  bUnd  "mechanization"  of  the 
teaching  process.  It  leads  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what 
operations  ought  to  get  the  most  drill  and  relatively  how  much  they 
ought  to  be  drilled — ^in  a  word,  differentiated  drill  takes  the  place 
of  blind  wholesale  drill  such  as  will  ensue  if  one  follows  the  textbook 
organization  as  the  sole  guide. 

3.     THE  REIATIOM  BETWEEN  SPEED  AND  ACCURACY  IN  "FORMAL  EFFICIENCY'' 

Table  V  gives  the  rank  of  each  of  the  schools  in  number  of 
problems  attempted  and  number  right.  The  high  degree  of 
relationship  between  speed  (represented  by  "number  of  problems 
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TABLE  V 

CoMPAsisoN  OP  Speed  and  Accukacy,  as  Shown  by  Rank  op  27  Schools  in  Each 
OP  XI  Formal  Tests  in  Number  op  Problems  Attempted 

AND  NxTMBER  op  PROBLEMS  RiGHT 


School 
Systxm 


Tml 


TxstII 


TxsTin 


TWTIV 


TwtV 


Rftiik  in  No.  Problems 


Att. 


Rt. 


Att. 


Rt. 


Att. 


Rt. 


Att. 


Rt. 


Att. 


Rt. 


A.. 

B.. 

C. 

D. 

E.. 

F.. 

G. 

H. 

I.. 

J  . 
K. 
L.. 
M. 

N. 
O. 
P.. 

I: 

s.. 

T. 
U. 
V. 
W. 
X. 
Y. 
Z.. 


14 

4 
IS 

a 

17 
12 
20 

S 

27 
88 
22 

7 

23 
10 
26 

19 

I 

18 
6 

as 
16 

24 

13 

9 

21 

3 
II 


12 

3 

14 

4 
13 

9.S 
18 

2 

27 

8 
22 

4.5 
24 
19 
25 
16 

I 

17 
6 

23 
20 
26 

IS 
II 
21 

s 

7 


IS 

3 

16 

13 
27 

7. 

6 

2 

9 

7.S 
2SS 
II 
12 
22 

2S. 
20 

I 

4 

S 

24 
21 

17 
19 
14 
23 
10 
18 


13 

3 

22 

II 

27 

7 

2 

X 

10 
S 

23 
8 

17 
2S 
24 
14 

4 
IS 

6 
20 
21 

19 
18 

9 
26 
12 
16 


2 
20. S 

V 

22.5 
9 

XI 

4 

3 

12 

18.S 

5 
25 
22 
27 
IS 

7 

16 
14 

I 

8 
26 

17 

10 

20.5 

II 

24 


I 

IS 
13 

4 
20 

S 
9 
3 

2 
12 

23 
6 
26 
2S 
24 
II 

18.S 
18.S 

7 
14 

8 

27 
22 
10 
21 

17 
16 


17 

2 
22 

4 
16 

IS 

26 

18 

8 

7 
21 

I 

14 
12 
20 

S 

6 

II 

3 

27 

10 

2S 
23 
24 
19 

9 
13 


I 
21 

S 

19 
17 
23 
II 

13 
6 

18 
2 

iSS 
iSS 
20 

4 
10 

14 

3 
27 

9 
26 

2S 
24 
22 
12 
7 


S 

3 

22.5 
10 
21 

ISS 
II 

27 

7 

I 

22.5 
18 
12 
17 
24 

9 

4 

2 

IS 
14 

8 
26 
2S 
13 
19 
20 

6 


5 

3 
14 

95 
21 
16 

8 
26 

7 

I 

23 
21 

19 
IS 
21 

4 

6 
12 
II 
18 

95 
2S 
27 
24 
17 
13 

2 


TbstVI 


TBsrVn 


TBsrVm  TmnJX, 


TbstX 


Tin  XI 


Rank  In  No.  Problems 


Att. 


Rt. 


Att. 


Rt. 


Att. 


Rt. 


Att. 


Rt. 


AtW 


Rt. 


Att. 


Rt. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D 
E. 
F. 
G 
H 
I. 

L. 


18 


2 

27 

9 

12 

4 

4 

24 

22 

IS 

13 

2S 

23  S 

26 

2S 

23 

16 

6 

8 

7 

7 

8 

9 

I 

23 
18 

2S 
10 

27 

9 

24 

7 

4 
8 


I 

23.  S 
14 
27 

7 
2S.S 

4 
20 

13 
8 

IS 


23 

I 

2 

18 
12. s 

9 
21 
12 

2S 

6 
26 
10 


6 

I 

7 

14 
IS 

9 
18 
16 
II 

16.5 

26 
24 


10 

2 

2S 
12 

23 

I 

20.S 

14 

20.S 

S 

9 
8 


95 

I 

23 
12 

19. S 

4 
II 

18 
75 
13 
21 
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TmtVI 

TwrVn 

TMTvni 

TestK 

TestX 

TmtXI 

School 

RMik  in  No.  Pioblems 

Att 

Rt. 

Att. 

Rt. 

Att. 

RL 

Att. 

Rt. 

Att 

Rt. 

Att. 

Rt, 

M 

N 

0 

P 

?:;:::: 

s 

T 

U 

V 

14 
10 
22 

13 
12 

17 

I 

21 

20 

% 

II 
19 

3 
S 

10 
II 
20 

23  S 
14 
3 
21 

17 
2 

I 

S 
20 

'S 
16 

3 

IS 

2 

13 
17 
26 

21. s 
13s 
13s 

17 
10 
18 

I 

12 
3 

X? 

21 
22 
II 

23. S 

19 

2S.S 

4 
20 

% 

13 

243 

14 

12 
IS 
23 
10 

19 

6 
18 

8 
24 

18 
26 
10 
13 
9 
14 
22 

IS 
20 

19 

8 

7 

19 
2S 

6 

4 

xl 
20 

13 

22 
23 

17 
II 

S 
24 

'1 

16 
7 
3 

20 

IS 
22 

17 

4 

10 
23 

S 

4 
19 
12. 5 

2 
12. s 

7.S 
21 

2S 
22 

7 
16.S 
27 
II 

4 
6 

16.S 

24 

26 

14 
3 

20.S 
18 
14 

IS 
16.S 

2 

3 

14 

19  S 

25 
24 
22 

.is 

22 
95 

W 

X 

Y 

17 

7 
II 
21 
23 

2S 

20 

14 
21 

17 

Z 

w 

4 
21 

IS 

21 

14 
II 

20 

3 

attempted")  and  acairacy  (represented  by  "number  of  problems 
right")  will  be  evident  to  the  reader.  The  schools  ranking  high 
in  speed  are  very  generally  the  schools  ranking  high  in  accuracy. 
In  Test  V,  which  we  will  take  at  random,  the  footrule  correlation 
gives  R=o.7o  or  r=o.89  by  Spearman's  transmutation  formula. 
By  supplying  the  detailed  data  in  Table  V  we  do  not  need  to  dis- 
cuss the  material  in  detail  here.  The  conclusion  is  clear  that  speed 
and  accuracy  in  these  formal  operations  go  hand  in  hand. 

We  feel  that  this  point  is  of  great  importance  in  the  methodology 
of  teaching.  From  individual  experimentation  in  the  classroom, 
the  writers  are  convinced  that  speeding  up  class  work  conduces  to 
greater  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  formal  operations.  The 
results  of  testing  pupils  in  27 .  schools  confirm  our  classroom 
experience. 

Thus  the  teaching  program  that  we  would  lay  before  teachers 
is  contributed  to  by  the  findings  of  the  last  sections:  First,  drill 
pupils  daily  in  the  formal  operations  by  stressing  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  important  processes.  (As  a  result  of  our  investigation 
we  know  the  most  difiSicult  processes,  and  they  will  be  taken  up 
in  the  next  section.  We  do  not  know  the  most  important  processes 
however.    The  Illinois  Committee  on  Standards  has  set  as  one 
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of  its  tasks  for  the  next  year  of  research  the  determination  of  the 
answer  to  this  question.)  Secondly,  drill  pupils  under  "time  con- 
ditions." It  should  be  made  *^ second  nature^^  to  maniptdate  the 
different  formal  operations  under  the  pressure  of  **time."  Life  situa- 
tions continually  demand  it — the  school  should  constantly  prepare 
for  it.  Again  classroom  experimentation  of  blackboard  and  seat 
work  done  by  the  writers  leads  to  this  conclusion. 

At  this  point  let  us  call  to  mind  the  steps  of  our  general  program. 
We  have  stated  the  aim  and  outcome  of  teaching  algebra;  classified 
the  content  carefully  into  fundamental  operations  and  types  of 
problems;  designed  tests  for  each  fundamental  operation  and  for 
verbal  problems,  establishing  definitely  our  principles  of  design 
and  procedure;  given  the  tests  to  large  groups  of  pupils;  set  up 
tentative  standards  of  speed  and  accuracy  for  each  operation  and 
made  it  possible  to  compare  the  practice  and  efficiency  of  a  teacher 
or  a  school  with  the  efficiency  of  the  "best  schools";  discussed 
the  "yardstick"  fimction  of  tests,  the  relation  between  formal 
efficiency  and  reasoning  ability,  and  the  relation  between  speed 
and  accuracy. 

4.     THE  CHIEF  EUNCnOM  OE  STANDASDIZED   TESTS  IN  FIRST-YEAK  ALGEBRA: 

DIAGNOSIS 

We  said  that  tests  have  two  functions:  (i)  measurement  of 
abilities  in  order  to  establish  norms  and  compare  attainments; 
(2)  diagnosis  of  difficulties  of  individual  pupils.  The  greater  of 
these  two  functions  is  the  latter. 

We  are  primarily  interested  in  ways  and  means  of  improving 
instruction  in  first-year  algebra — only  inddentally  interested  in 
establishing  standards  or  norms  of  attainment.  The  norm  of 
attainment  is  of  value  only  as  it  spurs  the  teacher  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  dass-teaching;  the  test  is  of  value  only  as  it  points  out 
prindpal  typical  difficulties  that  pupils  face  in  learning  algebra. 
If  it  is  properly  designed,  that  is,  if  it  measures  specific  processes, 
it  can  be  made  to  do  this. 

Pupils'  errors  in  firsPyear  algebra, — ^Pupils  make  two  prindpal 
kinds  of  errors:  (i)  acddental  errors  (i.e.,  errors  of  reading,  writing, 
following  directions,  arithmetic,  etc.),  and  (2)  recurring  errors. 
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Recurring  errors  supply  a  means  of  determining  exactly  which 
types  of  problems,  operations,  or  processes  pupils  have  not  mastered 
provided  the  tests  are  rigidly  designed  on  the  "  cycle  "  or  "  rotation  " 
principle.  Thus,  in  diagnosing  difficulties  in  '^  learning,''  it  is  the 
recurring  errors  that  are  significatU.  They  reveal  which  types  of 
operation  have  not  been  mastered.  The  Standardized  Tests  sub- 
mitted herewith,  designed  as  they  are  on  the  principle  of  recurring 
types  of  operation  reveal  exactly  which  are  the  typical  difficulties 
pupils  face. 

Table  VI  gives  a  complete  list  of  recurring  errors  made  by 
ICG  pupils  on  each  of  the  ii  formal  operations,  together  with  the 
frequency  of  occurrence  and  the  percentage  that  the  recurring 
errors  of  each  particular  type  are  of  all  recurring  errors  made. 

This  list  is  complete  for  the  pupils  whose  work  was  studied. 
It  has  been  compiled  by  the  writers  of  this  report,  who  scored  and 
judged  carefully  every  problem  on  each  of  the  ii  tests  for  each 
pupil.  In  many  cases  the  combined  judgment  of  the  two  writers 
was  made  on  particular  errors.  The  list  can  be  used  by  teachers  as 
a  definite  guide  to  help  eliminate  these  particular  errors  on  the  part 
of  their  pupils.  Klnowledge  as  to  which  are  the  most  difficult 
operations  will  lead  to  wise  methods  of  eliminating  the  errors  in 
such  operations. 

Let  us  simmiarize  the  outstanding  facts  concerning  the  recurring 
errors  made  on  formal  operations. 

Test  I.  Removal  of  parentheses. — ^A  fairly  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency was  maintained.  Of  the  mistakes  that  were  made,  one-half 
were  in  the  use  of  signs.  Of  these,  twice  as  many  were  made  when 
the  —  sign  was  used  outside  the  parentheses  as  when  the  --  sign 
precedes  the  first  letter  inside  (with  +  sign  outside).  (The 
writers'  drill  exercises  take  accoimt  of  this.)  One-sixth  of  all 
pupils  make  an  arithmetic  mistake  on  this  problem. 

Test  n.  Special  products. — One-fourth  of  all  recurring  mis- 
takes are  on  cross-products.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  predomi- 
nance of  error  No.  14  in  Test  IV.  A  very  large  group  of  pupils  fail 
to  square  the  literal  factor  when  the  exponent  is  greater  than  i, 
and  another  considerable  group  use  the  product  of  two  numbers 
instead  of  twice  the  product. 
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TABLE  VI 

Complete  List  or  "Recuxxing  Errors"  for  Each  Test,  Together 
Frequency  and  Percentage  oe  Occurrence 


WITH 


Each  error  in  this  list  has  occurred  more  than  once  upon  the  papti  of  some 
pufuL  The  numbers  in  the  first  column  opposite  each  error,  indicate  the  number  of 
pupils  [out  of  a  ''random  selection"  of  100]  who  made  that  particular  error  one  or 
more  times  in  the  test.  The  numbers  in  the  second  column  indicate  the  percentage 
of  an  pu(uls  who  make  ''recurring  errors,"  who  made  that  particular  error. 


No.  of  Enor 


Tartt 


No.PiipflsM«k 

ing  Brror  One  or 

lion  Times 


n 

PeroenUfeof 

AlfRecuTTiiif 

Erron" 


Z 

3 

4 


I 
2 
4 
5 


8 
9 


I 

8 

16 


zi 

13 


TEST  I 

Arithmetic  errors:  24*8>"i82;  i8*Oi-i8. 
Omission  of  symbols,  signs,  or  terms: 

6(3*+8)-i8+48 

Errors  of  reading  or  writing:    (2x— 3)* 

4y»-i2jc+9 

Errors  in  use  of  signs  in  multiplication 

a)  Minus  sign  preceding  ():— 4(3^^4) 

—  I2JC— 16 

b)  Minus  sign  preceding  first  term  within 

(  ):  9(-7«-i)-63«-9 


IS 
6 


TEST  n 

Arithmetic  errors 

Omission  of  symbols,  signs,  or  terms 

Errors  in  use  of  signs  in  multiplication  . . . 

Errors  in  use  of  signs  in  addition: 
(«+3)(*-4)-*'+«-i2 

Errors  in  cross-products:  (a— 4)(a+S)" 

a?— 20 

(Note. — ^It  may  be  due  to  carr3ring  over 

rule  for  product  of  sum  and  difference;  made 

by  pupils  who  got  product  of  sum  and  differ- 
ence correctly.) 

Use  of  product  of  two  numbers  instead  of 
twice  the  product:   (2x— 3)*— 4ji^— 6«+9 

Inability  in  specific  operation  tested 

Failure  to  square  literal  factor  with  expo- 
nent greater  than  i :  (a*+3)(a*— 3)  —a*— 9 

TEST  m 

Arithmetic  errors 

Inability  to  grasp  principle  of  substitution 
Squaring  product  of  litml  factor  instead  of 

the  one  designated:    oft*— (3  •2)*— 36  if 

tf-3,*-2 

Using  exponent  as  coefficient  and  vice  versa: 

^•—loif  «—s 

Adding  factors  instead  of  multiplying  them 

3«y-3+5+a  if  *-s,  y-2 


14 
7 

5 

z 
10 

2 

20 


9 
13 


33 
3 


22 

2 
9 


35-7 
14.3 


33.3 
16.7 

6.6 

13 

13.4 

2.6 
26.7 


12.0 
20.0 

17.4 


47.8 
4.4 

31.8 
2.9 

13.1 
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No.'of*^ErTor 


Tests 


NaPupflsMsk 

ing  Error  One  or 

More  Tunes 


II 

Pcroeotsgeof 

AU"Reairring 

Errors" 


a 
3 
4 
8 

14 


i6 
17 


z 

la 
3 
4 
5 
8 
i8 


19 

30 
33 

23 


Z 

3 
8 

as 


TEST  IV 

Omission  of  factors 

Errors  in  writing .......* 

Errors  in  use  of  signs  in  multiplication. . . 

Positive  inability  to  factor 

Incorrect  division  by  monomial  factor: 
5ji^-|"iS**™5i^(3*) 

Factors  such  that  Uie  sum  of  the  cross- 
products   are   incorrect:     s«»-|-i6«-|-3— 

(S*+3)(*+i) 

Factors  give  correct  first  and  second  term, 

but  incorrect  third:    a*+ioa-|-34  — 

(a-|-8)(a+2) 

Failure    to    recognize    monomial    factor: 

6a»+9fl»-(2aH-3)(3a+3a«) 

Failure   to   get  highest  monomial   factor: 

Z3y-|-z8y<-2(y-|-9y*) 


TEST  V 

Arithmetic  errors 

Arithmetic  error  of  this  type:  — f»«o— 

Error  in  writing 

Errors  in  use  of  signs  in  multiplication 

Errors  in  use  of  signs  in  addition 

Inability  in  specific  operation  tested . . 
Failed  to  change  signs  if  numerator  preceded 

.  .       4X— 3    «— 3 

by  -  sign:  ^ 7^"^J 

3  4 

3«-9-o 

Multiplied  only  one  side  of  equation  by 


z6«-8- 


s;  3«+6«-S- 


-i,«- 


L.CJyf.:  ^+^- 
4      2 
Error  in  use  of  sign  in  transposition:  3«H-3 

6;  3X-6-I-2 

Error  in  division  (result  inverted,  e.g.,  Z3«>" 

=?) 

Multiplied    numerator    by    L.CJ).    (e.g., 
— ~-"o;  4-2«-20+s«*- 

3— «      2-|-« 

TEST  VI 

Arithmetic  errors 

Error  in  writing 

Inability  in  specific  operation  tested  ^ 
Incorrect  use  of  exponents  in  multiplication: 

a)  Multiplying  exponents  instead  of  add- 
ing them:  a*«a*™a** 

b)  Subtracting  exponents  inst^  of  add- 
ing them:  a^«x«««' 

c)  Failure  to  add  x'''X^3fl 


4 
7 

3 

37 


4 

14 

5 

38 

8 
3 

4 

38 
27 


37 

i6 

4 


II 
6 

21 


43 
74 

2.Z 

39  4 

Z.Z 


31.3 

43 
14.8 

53 


18.4 
5  2 
1.9 
3.6 

18.3 
17.7 


17.7 

10.  s 

2.6 

.6 

4.6 


8.0 

4.4 

15.3 

6.S 

3.9 

0.7 
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No.ofbw 

Tests 

No.PiipasMsk. 

in£  Error  One  or 

More  Times 

Enws" 

26 

Incorrect  use  of  exponents  in  involution 

a)  Adding  instead  of  multiplying:  (»>}4«a^ 

b)  Subtracting  instead  of  multiplying: 
(*»)<-* 

45 

z 

3 

z8 
16 

I 
2 

is 

2 
71 

9 
5 

X 

2 
23 

4 
8 

2 

4 

33.4 
0.7 

c)  Dividing  instead  of  multiplying: 

2.2 

d)  Raising  to  a  power  instead  of  multiply- 
ing: (i¥»)*— a* 

13. X 
II. 6 

0.7 

1.5 

21.6 
19.0 

X.3 

48.0 
6.0 

a; 

e)  Failure  to  raise  all  possible  factors  to 

required  power:  (oft*)*"  («**) 

Incorrect  use  of  exponents  in  division 

a)  Adding  mstead  of  subtracting:  ^"^- • 
2?-^ 

8 
ft 

TEST  vn 

Inability  in  specific  operation  tested 

Find  only  one  root:  «»— 81— 0;  «— g 

One  root  correct;  other  incorrect:  y*H-y— 6; 
ym— 3  or  —2 

14 

Incorrect  solution  due  to:  factors  sudx  that 
sum  of  cross-products  is  incorrect: 
n"— 7fi™i2;  f»"6  or  2 

29 

InoHnplete,     e.g.,     a^— 8i«-     ,     «— 9— 0, 
s4~9™o 

30 
31 

1 

Incorrect  use  of  formula  method  of  solution 

Solution  by  factoring  left  member;    right 

member  not  0:  »»— yii— 12,  fi(f»—  7)  — 12 . 

Arithmetic  error 

3.4 
0.7 

I. A 

S 

24 
32 

33 

Inability  in  specific  operation  tested 

Incomplete:  V^S»V^4X^^2 

Left  factor  of  same  power  as  degree  of  radi- 
cal:   •32-2V8;  •fl*fr4-6«Vfl* 

Error  in  factoring;  perfect  sguarefactor^r- 
rect,  other  incorrect:   1^32— 41^4;  "/so— 
51/5 

15.9 
2.8 

34 

Does  not  multiply  numerator  by  rationaliz- 
ing factor:  V  1—1^3 

5.5 

\.A. 

35 

Failed  to  take  square  root  although  factor- 
ing correctly:  V ^^^^^V % 

36 

Factored  correctly,  took  square  root  cor- 
rectly;   phced  radical  sign  over  wrong 
factor:  '^<i«6<«v^a*6*«a 

2.8 
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No.  of  Emr 

Terts 

NaPnpOiMak. 

ins  Error  One  or 

Moi«TimM 

n 

PeRenta^eof 

An^Recurring 

Erron" 

« 

TEST  X 
Frpor  in  writing 

4 
za 

4 

44 

z 

za 

30 

SI 
3 

z 
4 
3 
a 

3 

z 
a 

4 

z 
3 

z 

2-5 
7.5 
«  S 

27.3 
0  6 

8 
20 
aa 

Inability  in  sp^dfic  operation  tested 

Errors  in  use  of  signs  in  transposition 

Error  in  division,  result  inverted:  e.g.,  K- 

Iwh,  tP-~ 

34 

Incomplete , 

37 

Transposing  factors  instead  of  terms:   V» 
Lwii;  w^V-Lk 

75 
z8.6 

38 

Interchanged  factors  of  both  sides  of  equa- 
tion:  £-=^;  P-f 

39 

K'          K 
Error  in  selecting  coefficient  of  the  unknown 

in  L-^j^,  J/-^  (considers  (/-^)as 

coefficient  of  Jfcf ) 

31.6 
1.9 

50 
a 

8 

40 

Divides  a  term  of  numerator  by  the  denomi- 
nator: ejj..  L«'*^^"^«lf    £ 

z 

TEST  XI 

Arithmetic  errors:  3«ai™73 

la 

Arithmetic  mors  of  the  type  wo—o 

"KlTOrs  in  writing .....,.., 

8 

19 
ao 

Inability  in  speofic  operation  tested 

Multiply  only  one  side  of  equation  by  L.C  Jkf . 
Error  in  use  of  signs  in  transposition: 
6«— 4"  10;  tx^d 

6 

4 

6 

23 

Multiply  numerator  by  denominator  in  dear- 

2 

24 

Incomplete  (e.e..  —V™  —  0 

4 
8 

41 

Errors  m  use  of  signs  in  subtraction: 
rioa:-isy-6s            ^  

42 

\ioflc-f-6y»78  '      ^^         ^ 
Errors  in  use  of  signs  in  division:  —  iax«"a4; 

X«2 

43 
44 

Adds  left  member^  subtracts  right  member 

or  vice  versa:    {^i^^If^;  7«-i9.... 

Adds  corresponding  members  when  he  should 

-^^^■■^it^T-''-'^^-^^ 

a 

6 

a 

We  may  dispose  once  for  all,  of  the  error  marked  No.  8 
in  each  test,  "positive  inability  in  the  specific  operation 
tested." 
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We  give  below  the  percentage  of  all  errors  that  were  made, 
which  show  inability  to  use  the  operation  in  question  in  each 
test. 


Tests 
2 

PeEoentage 
20 

Tests 

7 

9 

10 

Percentage 
21.6 

3 

4 

5 

6 

4.4 

39-4 

17.7 

153 

60.6 

7.  c 

II 

6 

This  table  reveals  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  our  pupils 
that  are  absolutely  imable  to  handle  certain  combinations  of  the 
following  operations:  special  products,  factoring  (complete  quad- 
ratic), fractions,  exponents,  quadratics,  and  radicals.  This  per- 
centage, it  should  be  noted,  may  be  deceptive,  for  in  some  cases 
it  includes  only  a  small  proportion  of  all  errors  made.  It  is  strik- 
ing at  least  as  showing  the  cases  in  which  positive  inability  to  do 
the  problems  stood  out. 

Test  EQ.  SubstUuHan. — ^Relatively  few  errors.  Of  those  that 
were  made,  nearly  one-third  are  due  to  '^squaring  product  of  literal 
factors  instead  of  one  designated."  Practically  half  of  all  errors 
are  arithmetic. 

Test  IV.  Factoring. — ^Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  all  recurring 
errors  show  positive  inability  to  factor  particular  types  of  factoring 
problem  (mostly  complete  quadratics).  The  outstanding  errors 
are  foimd  to  be  error  numbers  14,  ^^  factors  such  that  sum  of  cross- 
products  is  incorrect,"  and  16,  "failure  to  recognize  monomial 
factor." 

Test  V.  Errors  in  the  use  of  signs  again  predominate,  e.g., 
in  addition  and  in  multiplication  failure  to  change  signs  if  numerator 
is  preceded  by  —  sign.  Also  need  for  emphasis  on  multiplying 
both  sides  of  equation  by  L.C.M. 

Test  VI.  There  are  three  outstanding  errors  in  the  use  of 
ei^nents — ^incorrect  use  in  involution  (adding  instead  of  multi- 
plying, raising  to  power  instead  of  multiplying,  and  failure  to  raise 
to  reqxiired  power).  There  are  other  scattering  errors  which  recur 
rather  frequently. 
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Test  Vn.  Pupils  are  prone  to  find  only  one  root.  Their  most 
outstanding  mistake  again  is  in  cross-products — getting  factors 
such  that  sum  of  cross-products  is  incorrect. 

Test  IX.  Sixty  per  cent  of  all  recurring  errors  show  positive 
inability  to  handle  particular  kinds  of  radicals,  e.g.,  of  the  type 


4 


especially.    Of  the  other  recurring  errors,  pupils  commonly 
3 

leave  factor  of  same  power  as  degree  of  radical.    They  also  do  not 
multiply  numerator  by  rationalizing  factor. 

Test  X.    Three  typical  recurring  mistakes:   (i)  errors  in  divi- 

U 
sion,  results  inverted,  e.g.,  in  v—lwh,  w=— ;    (2)  interchanging 

both  sides  of  the  equation;    (3)  errors  in  selecting  coefficient  of 

the  imknown,  e.g.,  in  L— — r-^,  Jf  =t^^,  pupil  considers  (t—g) 

as  coefficient  of  M. 

Test  XI.  Aside  from  purely  arithmetic  errors,  the  solution  of 
simultaneous  equations  of  the  type  represented  here  has  been  rather 
well  automatized.  Errors  in  use  of  signs  stand  out  again.  We 
would  like  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  frequency  of  recurrence 
of  errors  in  the  use  of  signs  in  all  tests  where  they  are  possible. 

Methods  of  ^'differenUaUd^'  drill  will  improve  instruction  in  the 
formal  processes. — ^The  giving  of  standard  tests  is  only  a  first  stq) 
in  the  program  of  improving  instruction.  The  tests,  however,  if 
corrected  by  the  teacher  will  lead  to  definite  knowledge  as  to  the 
types  of  problems  upon  which  she  needs  to  drill  her  pupils.  Great 
insight  can  be  obtained  by  the  teacher  into  the  difficulties  of  her 
pupils  if  she  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  tests  carefully 
and  classify  the  mistakes  made.  Typical  recurring  ones  will  stand 
out  clearly  and  these  she  can  drill  upon  in  a  differentiated  way. 

The  working  out  and  giving  of  the  Standardized  Tests  have 
offered  the  writers  an  opportunity  to  extend  their  service  to  teachers 
of  algebra  with  a  thoroughgoing  and  complete  classification  of  the 
recurring  errors  made  by  pupils.  The  tabulation  and  discovery 
of  errors  are  being  followed  up  by  the  careful  design  of  drill  exer- 
cises to  aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  weaknesses  in  learning.  This 
in  turn  is  being  supplemented  by  thorough  experimentation  to 
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detennine  the  frequency  with  which  particular  operations  should 
be  drilled,  the  distribution  of  the  different  types  of  arrangement 
in  the  different  exercises,  best  ways  of  presenting  material,  etc. 
Thus  the  fifth  step  in  our  program  has  just  been  taken. 

We  are  now  organizing  a  thoroughgoing  experiment  in  the 
Parker  High  School,  Chicago,  and  in  a  group  of  co-operating  high 
schools  in  and  about  Chicago,  in  the  attempt  to  do  the  things  out- 
lined above.  Practice  exercises  have  been  organized  in  a  tentative 
way,  separate  exercises  for  each  operation.'  Those  exercises  have 
emphasized  the  most  frequently  recurring  errors  roughly  in  propor- 
tion to  their  difficulty. 

From  this  point  on  real  progress  in  improving  algebra  instruction 
can  be  made  only  by  teachers  of  the  subject  working  in  their  class- 
rooms. We  urge,  therefore,  the  imdertaking  of  a  very  thorough 
co-operative  experiment  by  teachers  of  algebra  along  the  lines 
marked  out  by  this  report.  We  wish  to  enlist  the  co-operation 
of  all  teachers  interested  in  the  attempt  to  improve  the  teach- 
ing of  algebra  along  the  lines  suggested  herewith.  A  definitely 
worked  out  experimental  plan  of  trying  out  various  ways  of  teach- 
ing algebra  will  be  mailed  to  anyone  interested  enough  to  take 
part  in  a  co-operative  way.  Complete  records  of  the  conduct  of 
the  experimental  work  will  be  kept  and  reported  in  the  pages  of 
this  journal  next  year. 

'  Sample  sets  of  practice  exercises  with  prices  may  be  secured  from  H.  O.  Rugg, 
Sciiool  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago.  They  will  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation and  handling. 
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Military  D&hx 

In  this  number  the  School  Review  presents  several  important  articles 
concerning  military  .training  in  public  schools.  Local  interest  in  the 
Middle  West  centers  aroimd  an  accomplished  fact:  the  inauguration  of 
the  so-called  '^Wyoming  plan"  in  several  Chicago  high  schools,  imd^ 
the  direction  of  Captain  E.  Z.  Steever,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
an  imposing  corps  of  technically  trained  assistants.  Other  cities  in  the 
central  military  district  may  also  dedde  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
opportunity.  School  men  will  be  glad  to  read  Captain  Steever's  article 
which  appears  as  the  first  number  of  the  present  issue.  Captain  H.  L. 
Durborow,  of  Culver  Military  Academy,  also  speaks  authoritatively  of 
military  education,  especially  in  schools  frankly  given  over  to  a  far  more 
rigid  inculcation  of  that  discipline  than  can  reasonably  be  anticipated 
in  public  schools. 

No  less  important  are  the  two  articles  which,  with  due  reservations, 
may  be  said  to  point  out  the  negative  side  of  the  case.  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foimdation,  and  D.  C.  Bliss,  of  the  Mont- 
clair.  New  Jersey,  public  schools,  are  well  qualified  to  represent  con- 
servative men  who  feel  that  the  present  time  of  stress  is  likely  to 
overemphasize  both  the  necessity  and  the  real  advantages  of  military 
drill.  Moreover,  educators  who  have  not  had  occasion  to  read  entire 
the  admirable  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Military 
Training  will  welcome  the  opportimity  to  see  the  portions  of  that  report 
most  pertinent  to  the  immediate  issue:  namely,  the  testimony  of 
several  important  witnesses,  and  the  conunission's  final  statement 
adverse  to  military  training  in  the  schools. 

Finally,  the  article  setting  forth  in  compact  form  the  essential 
features  of  national  military  service  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Australia,  Japan,  and  England,  may  be  helpful  to  anyone  who  is  con- 
scientiously attempting  to  place  himself  right  in  one  of  the  supreme 
questions  of  the  hour. 

BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS  CALLING  FOR  PREPAREDNESS 

Underlying  the  entire  discussion  for  preparedness  there  appears  to 
be  a  series  of  fundamental  truths  which  very  few  sane  men  dispute. 
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1.  The  isolation  of  the  Peace  Palace  in  The  Hague,  in  a  little  country 
anned  to  the  teeth  to  defend  her  neutrality,  which  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties  could,  and  possibly  would,  crush,  if  it  were  to  their 
immediate  advantage,  is  typical  of  the  standing  which  peace  conferences, 
international  arbitration,  and  national  treaties  occupy  in  the  world 
today. 

2.  The  ^'splendid  isolation"  of  our  nation  of  100,000,000  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Three  thousand  miles  of  Atlantic  Ocean  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  us  from  the  verge  of  war,  even  though  our  councils  have  been 
led  by  a  patience,  forbearance,  and  endurance  that  speak  for  themselves. 
Indeed,  before  these  words  go  to  press,  we  may  be,  technically  at  least, 
at  war. 

3.  Lulled  by  the  foolish  dreams  of  men  in  whose  minds  '^a  million 
men  will  spring  to  arms  over  night,"  we  are  almost  totally  unprepared. 
General  Wood  fittingly  characterizes  the  situation:  "A  wolf  was  never 
frightened  by  a  flock  of  sheep." 

4.  To  meet  this  situation  we  need  at  once  the  large  and  efficient 
navy  which  we  have  on  paper,  but  not  available  for  action;  we  need 
also  the  power  to  raise  and  thoroughly  equip  against  emergency  a  body 
of  men  proportionate  to  our  size  and  potential  strength.  The  woeful 
experiences  of  1908  and  1916  stare  us  in  the  face. 

5.  We  live  in  a  world  in  which  two  large  nations  only,  China  and 
the  United  States,  are  inadequately  armed  for  warfare.  Moreover,  it 
IS  a  world  in  which  good  intentions  are  often  ruthlessly  trampled  under 
foot.  Large  nations,  even,  may  be  called  upon  to  swallow  indignities 
which  if  endured  in  private  life  would  stamp  a  man  a  craven. 

No  one  knows  the  future.  If,  when  peace  comes,  future  wars  are 
to  be  made  impossible,  those  nations  which  are  powerful  will  have  a 
powerful  voice.  Against  that  time  it  would  be  highly  becoming  for 
the  United  States  to  have  a  military  establishment  ready  for  use,  or 
ready  for  the  scrap  heap  when  assured  world-peace  comes. 

BEARING  ON  MUJTAKY  TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS 

In  a  spirit  of  an  honest  patriotism  which  would  have  the  United 
States  strong  that  she 'might  become  a  more  potential  champion  of  the 
ri^ts  of  all  weak  and  oppressed  peoples,  as  well  as  of  her  own,  the 
Schod  Review  subscribes  to  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  basic  truths 
fisted  above. 

Now  a  serious  proposal  for  military  drill  in  the  public  schools  needs 
to  face  the  vital  fact  that  relatively  very  few  schoolboys  would  be  called 
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to  arms,  at  the  first  call,  in  a  time  of  crisis.  A  glance  at  the  experience 
of  European  armies  shows  that  men  between  twenty  and  thirty  are 
the  flower  of  fighting  men.  Again,  the  training  given  large  groups  of 
schoolboys  could  be  nothing  more  than  the  simplest  elements  of  the 
manual  of  arms,  maneuvers,  and  handling  of  small  arms,  supplemented 
perhaps  in  a  few  cases  by  simuner  camps  for  more  advanced  experience. 
But  modem  warfare  has  rendered  almost  insignificant  the  use  of  small 
arms,  and  at  best  open  field  tactics  are  subordinate.  In  fine,  however 
chagrined  a  serious  American  may  be  over  oiu:  present  impotency,  we 
must  not  be  stampeded  into  seeing  a  way  out  by  giving  a  few  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  schoolbo3rs  the  elements  of  military  drill. 

For  the  present  world-  and  national  crisis  military  drill  in  the  schools 
has  little  if  any  meaning.  The  gain  to  oiu:  actual  fighting  strength 
would  be  nil. 

THE  QUESTIONS  UPON  WHICH  THE  DESIRABILITY  OF  lOLITARY  DRILL  RESTS 

If,  then,  we  must  discard  any  idea  that  drill  in  the  schools  would 
furnish  fighters  for  the  present  emergency,  upon  what  other  groimds,  if 
any,  can  such  training  be  justified  ? 

1.  If  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  adopt  a  system 
of  universal  military  service,  could  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  training 
be  interwoven  with  school  life  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  bo3rs  time  and 
the  government  money  ? 

2.  General  Wood  asserts  that  military  training  is  not  for  war  alone; 
that  it  is  really  a  training  for  life.  Is  this  true  ?  Does  or  does  not  drill 
result  in  all-roimd  better  citizens  because  of  habits  of  regularity,  prompt- 
ness, thoroughness,  respect  for  constituted  authorities,  rights  of  others, 
the  law,  the  flag,  and  Uie  like  ? 

3.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  military  discipline  is  the  very 
essence  of  obedience.  Is  President  Eliot  right  in  maintaining  that 
subservience  to  rigid  orders  is  least  to  be  desired  for  young  bo3rs  on  the 
groimd  that  it  curbs  their  individuality  ?  Even  if  this  were  true,  can 
we  in  America  afford  to  sacrifice  a  little  independence  of  individual 
action  in  order  to  seciure  loyalty,  steadiness,  devotion,  centering  around 
love  of  country?  Of  course  this  question  involves  still  another  ante- 
cedent question:  Could  such  drill  as  the  public  schools  offer  nurture 
these  patriotic  virtues  ? 

4.  Vigorously  George  P.  Arps  has  voiced  the  argument  that  civilized 
nations  have  nourished  the  powerful  inherited  tendencies  of  destruction; 
that  histories  give  space  to  brutal  acts;  that  in  "movies,"  in  the  press, 
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in  pictorial  weeklies,  we  "  nurse  the  slow-ccmsunung  fire  which  ultimately 
rocks  the  temple  of  international  justice.''  Is  this  true?  Is  it  true 
that  drill  such  as  the  schools  could  give  would  nourish  that  flame  ?  Is 
it  thinkable  that  our  democracy  could  become  enamored  of  war,  even 
if  we  gave  a  large  body  of  youths  an  impetus  toward  the  military 
profession  ? 

5.  Sargent  and  others  effectively  reiterate  one  argument  which,  so 
far  as  the  School  Review  knows,  is  seriously  denied  by  no  one.  They 
say  that  military  drill  is  far  inferior  to  well-managed  physical-training 
courses  in  developing  sound  and  vigorous  bodies.  No  one  disputes 
their  contention.  But  the  real  issue,  as  the  School  Review  has  often 
pointed  out,  is,  What  reason  have  we  to  hope  that  thorough  physical- 
training  courses  will  become  general  ?  If  they  should,  would  the  bo)rs  be 
enthusiastic  in  carrying  them  through  ?  For  stronger  bodies  is  military 
drill  better  than  nothing  ?  Might  it  not  actually  be  true  that  drill  can 
be  made  to  have  the  virtues  claimed  for  it  by  Captain  Steever  ?  These 
are  the  issues  upon  which  a  thoughtful  man  must  decide  before  he  makes 
up  his  mind  to  oppose  or  befriend  military  training  for  the  schools.  On 
every  one  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion;  the  differences  are 
well  exemplified  in  the  earlier  portions  of  this  issue.  The  School  Review 
is  frankly  somewhat  skeptical  of  the  outcome,  largely  on  the  ground 
that  military  training  in  the  state  universities  is  so  generally  regarded 
as  a  bore,  to  be  slipped  through  as  easily  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  we 
believe  that  Chicago  and  other  cities  should  give  the  S3rstem  a  fair 
field  ^th  reasonable  chances  of  success.  Certainly  no  one  could  doubt 
either  the  sincerity  of  Captain  Steever  and  his  aids,  or  the  unboimded 
enthusiasm  of  the  high-school  boys. 

With  one  quite  conmion  idea  there  can  be  little  patience.  Too 
often  today  it  is  taboo  to  speak  of  national  honor  and  patriotism.  We 
are  even  told  that  we  must  not  mention  too  loudly  the  services  of 
Washington,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  McKinley,  because  forsooth  we  are  likely 
to  kindle  a  militant  spirit.  Certain  mothers  in  Chicago  last  fall 
instructed  fifteen-year-old  sons  to  stand  near  the  polls  and  to  say  to 
each  voter,  "We  don't  want  to  go  to  war,  we  want  to  stay  at  home  with 
our  mothers."  Maternal  training  like  that  will  make  mollycoddles, 
not  manly  men.  We  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  Golden 
Rule  without  teaching  retaliation,  and  that  America  can  teach  manly 
chaps  to  dig  a  trench,  handle  a  rifle,  march  in  brigades,  fire  a  machine 
gun,  and  still  teach  them  to  abhor  war,  except  when  there  is  a  wrong 
to  be  righted.  r.  L.  L, 
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The  Colxtmbia  Laboratory  in  Curriculum 

Of  importance  to  all  interested  in  educational  methods  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school  in  connection  with  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  for  the  purpose  of  constructive  work  in  the  reorganization 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The  establishment  of  the 
institution  is  the  direct  outcome  of  extended  discussion  of  President 
Eliot's  paper  on  ''Changes  in  Secondary  Education''  and  Abraham 
Flexner's  paper  entitled  "The  Modem  School."  The  aim  of  the  school 
will  be  to  fit  the  school  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  modern  life. 

The  prospectus  outlines  inmiediate  departures  from  the  established 
curriculum.  Modem  languages,  English,  French,  and  German  will  be 
stressed  with  a  view  to  practical  results.  In  connection  with  history, 
civics,  and  literature,  experiments  will  be  made  to  test  the  effective  use 
of  classics  in  translation.  Latin  and  Greek  will  not  be  offered  in  the 
schools.  Science,  industry,  and  domestic  arts  will  be  stressed  through- 
out the  course  with  increased  attention  to  music,  drawing,  and  art. 
By  means  of  contact  with  the  natural  industrial,  economic,  social, 
vocational,  and  domestic  environment,  the  school  hopes  to  create  real 
situations  for  its  pupils.  The  school  will  frankly  discard  ''formal 
discipline"  and  will  undertake  to  train  its  pupils  through  first-hand 
and  immediately  applied  experience. 

The  board  of  education  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  the  choice 
of  a  director.  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  formerly  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Science  in  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  l^rofessor  Caldwell  brings  to  the  institution  a  wide  range 
of  experience  in  elementary  school,  high  school,  normal  school,  and 
university.  He  is  well  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  important 
books  dealing  with  botany  and  general  science  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  and  is  the  editor  of  leading  textbooks  in  agriculture  for  secondary 
schools. 

This  type  of  experimental  school  in  connection  with  leading  uni- 
versities is  rapidly  superseding  the  traditional  theoretical  normal  school. 
The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  is  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  Not  often  is  an  opportunity  afforded  to  work 
without  the  hindrance  of  tradition  or  the  prejudice  of  custom.  In  the 
Columbia  school  the  slate  is  clean;  the  factors  for  experiment  are 
complete;  hence  the  results  of  the  laboratory  in  curriculum  conducted 
by  Professor  Caldwell  and  his  associates  will  be  attended  with  great 
interest. 
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Brains  versus  Beauty 

Something  just  a  little  more  than  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  has  been 
raised  by  the  accusation  of  Mrs.  Florence  Vosbrink,  member  of  the 
Chicago  school  board.  Mrs.  Vosbrink  charges  that  certain  high-school 
principals  select  the  women  on  their  staffs  on  specifications  of  youth, 
figure,  and  beauty,  rather  than  experience,  ability,  and  brains. 

This  accusation  raises  two  queries,  so  very  closely  related  that 
they  really  amount  to  one  and  the  same:  first,  is  the  charge  true,  and 
second,  if  it  is  true,  is  there  any  justification  for  the  procedure  ? 

The  reply  must  be  in  the  affirmative.  School  executives  the  country 
over  are  today  considering  as  never  before  the  personal  appearance  of 
candidates,  espedaUy  of  candidates  for  high-school  positions.  On 
this  ground  more  than  any  other  personal  interviews  with  candidates 
are  becoming  the  invariable  rule.  School  principals  would  not  be 
truly  masculine  if  they  did  not  prefer  an  attractive-appearing,  neat, 
trimly  dressed,  fresh,  vivacious  young  woman  to  one  whose  qualifications 
are  tie  direct  opposite.  They  do  exert  such  preference,  because  they 
know  bo3rs  and  girls  prefer  beauty  to  brains. 

This  last  statement  needs  explanation.  "Beauty''  in  woman  is 
not  mere  doll-like  prettiness;  and,  thank  fortime,  it  is  not  s3monymous 
with  ''youth."  Beauty  is  all  that  rich  and  wholesome  attractiveness 
which  any  woman  of  any  age  ought  to  know  how  to  cultivate.  On  the 
other  side  "brains"  is  too  often  taken,  as  Mrs.  Vosbrink  in  this  one 
case  seems  to  have  interpreted  it,  to  mean  mere  intellectual  capability. 
We  say  that  school  men  are  sensible  enough  to  know  that  brains  ought 
to  mean  far  more  for  any  woman.  In  short,  if  a  woman  has  brains 
enough  to  teach  in  a  school,  she  ought  to  have  brains  enough  to  be  an 
attractive  woman  personally.    She  could  be  if  she  had  brains  enough. 

Of  coiu-se  life  is  hard  for  the  ungif ted.  A  homely,  slatternly,  stringy- 
haired,  unbuttoned,  unkempt  creature  has  no  place  in  the  classroom. 
She  hasn't  brains;  she  isn't  gifted;  at  any  rate  she  isn't  a  model  of  the 
womanliness  we  want  our  girls  to  imitate  and  our  bo3rs  to  admire.  She 
may  have  several  degrees  and  dangle  with  a  black  string  about  her 
neck  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  but  she  has  not  womanly  brains.  Qualities 
of  personal  untidiness  are  consimmiate  proof  that  she  has  not  woman's 
supreme  qualification,  lovable,  womanly  attractiveness,  best  simuned 
up  in  the  term  "wholesomeness."  If  a  school  executive  employs  such 
an  individual,  he  is  guilty  of  even  a  less  excusable  fault  than  the  college 
executive  who  employs  a  bookworm,  not  a  real  man. 
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An  Innovation  in  Supervised  Study 

Principal  Carl  H.  Nielsen  of  Vallejo,  California,  writes  us  of  an 
interesting  innovation  in  supervised  study,  having  two  quite  distinct 
featiu-es.  In  the  first  of  these  the  teacher  meets  individual  pupils  who 
have  fallen  behind  in  her  classes;  in  the  second  she  teaches  the  group 
as  a  whole  how  to  study. 

Of  the  seven  daily  periods  each  teacher  is  required  to  set  aside  one, 
known  as  "the  deficiency  period."  Every  pupil  who  has  dropped 
behind  must  go  to  his  instructor,  whenever  she  directs,  during  this 
deficiency  period.  Moreover,  these  periods  take  precedence  over  other 
class  meetings;  in  other  words,  if  Boy  A  is  behind  in  Algebra,  he  may 
have  to  leave  an  English  class  in  order  to  attend  the  deficiency  period 
of  his  algebra  teacher.  The  confusion  which  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  such  a  plan,  Mr.  Nielson  writes,  is  largely  avoided  by  careful 
supervision  by  the  office  and  by  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all 
the  teachers. 

The  second  distinctive  featmre  of  the  Vallejo  S3rstem  is  the  oppor- 
tunity every  teacher  has  to  teach  her  classes  as  groups  how  to  study. 
This  is  accomplished  by  adding  one  period  to  Uie  school  day.  The 
school  opens  at  8: 15  instead  of  9:00.  The  first  45  minutes  throughout 
the  entire  building  are  directed  study-periods,  managed  as  follows: 

At  8: 15  the  pupils  go  on  Monday  morning  to  their  respective  rooms  for 
the  regular  9:00  o'clock  recitations.  There  they  receive  instructions  as  to 
the  proper  method  to  pursue  in  studying  the  lessons  in  these  particular  subjects 
for  the  next  two  weeks.  On  Tuesday  at  8: 15  (the  regular  supervised  study- 
period)  the  pupils  having  recitati<His  diuing  the  second  period  in  the  morning 
are  given  instructions  as  to  the  best  manner  of  preparing  their  lessons  in  these 
subjects  for  the  next  two  weeks.  On  Wednesday  the  pupUs  at  8:15  are 
instructed  in  ihe  best  way  to  study  the  subjects  of  the  third  period  for  the 
two  ensuing  weeks.  This  process  is  continued  through  the  entire  program  of 
seven  recitation  periods,  and  is  repeated  each  fortnight. 

Our  correspondent  adds  two  points  of  interest:  First,  the  difficidty 
giving  most  trouble  is  the  inevitable  tendency  to  make  the  supervised 
study-period  nothing  but  one  more  recitation  in  the  same  subject. 
This  of  course  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  experiment;  the  Vallejo 
teachers  are  gradually  learning  how  to  avoid  the  natural  inclination. 
The  second  point  is  too  long  to  quote  in  full.  It  consists  of  a  startling 
set  of  figures  showing  the  improved  standing  of  the  entire  student  body 
under  the  twofold  plan,  which  enables  each  teacher  both  to  reach  per- 
sonally all  her  weak  pupils,  and  definitely  to  guide  the  study  of  her  classes 
as  units. 
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A  New  Field  for  the  College  Man 

The  opening  of  the  college  year  is  alwa3rs  attended  with  uncertainties. 
The  year  1914-15  brought  a  surprise  quite  unlooked  for  by  the  faculties 
of  many  institutions.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  German  classes 
varying  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  and  a  similar  shrinkage  in  the  French 
department,  though  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  decrease  was  not  so 
marked;  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances  the  classes  in  Spanish 
increased  almost  100  per  cent.  Evidently  the  student  body  was  looking 
toward  an  Eldorado  in  South  America. 

Quite  in  line  with  this  tendency  is  the  report  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Schwedt- 
man,  director  of  efficiency  in  the  National  Bank  of  New  York  City, 
concerning  "An  Experiment  in  Practical  Commercial  Education  in  the 
National  City  Bank,"  published  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  bank,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, emplo3rs  at  its  home  institution  about  one  hundred  clerks. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  branch  offices  of  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  have  been  opened  in  foreign  coimtries  so  rapidly  that  the 
bank  is  no  longer  able  to  depend  upon  the  advancement  of  experienced 
and  trusted  employees.  The  outcome  should  be  larger  opportunities 
for  experienced  bankers  in  small  towns;  but  in  this  crisis,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  call  has  come  for  the  college  man.  The  reasons 
for  this  discrimination  are  very  significant  in  the  educational  as  well  as 
in  the  business  world.  In  speaking  of  his  confidence  in  the  experiment 
made  with  college  men  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Schwedtman  sa3rs: 

It  is  true  that  most  of  these  young  men  could  hardly  add  a  column  of 
figures,  that  their  writing  was  merely  a  scribble,  and  that  their  knowledge  of 
hanking  was  decidedly  lacking.  Their  enthusiasm  and  keen  young  minds, 
however,  overcame  obstacles  imposed  by  lack  of  practical  training,  and  their 
fine  college-instilled  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  their  splendid  team  work 
not  only  established  the  reputation  of  the  college  man,  but  brought  into  the 
bank  an  atmosphere  that  is  of  material  aid  in  improving  the  spirit  of  the 
institution. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  experiment  made  last  year,  the 
bank  has  selected  forty  young  men  from  sixteen  universities  for  further 
business  enterprise.  With  these  new  recruits  there  has  been  inaugurated 
a  plan  which,  if  successful,  wiU  tend  toward  closer  00-operation  between 
the  university  and  business,  a  closer  connection  between  the  theoretical 
and  practical  training  of  young  men  for  commerce — ^both  domestic 
and  intemationaL 
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The  bank  hopes  to  establish  fellowships  in  conjunction  with  various 
universities  and  colleges,  whereby  students  who  have  completed  one 
year  of  practical  work  in  the  bank,  together  with  certain  academic 
courses,  shall  be  granted  one  year's  credit  toward  the  degree  for  which 
they  are  candidates. 

Naturally  enough  the  National  City  Bank  wants  selected  men. 
Yet  the  scheme  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  candidates  to  go  into  the 
work  as  early  as  the  Sophomore  year  or  during  the  sununer  vacation  in 
order  to  test  their  fitness  for  the  vocation.  The  plan  is  a  wise  one. 
Whether  the  universities  continue  to  offer  "a  gentleman's  education" 
or  not,  there  is  no  gainsa3dng  the  fact  that  the  commercial  and  industrial 
growth  of  oiu:  country  depends  upon  oiu*  educated  men. 

E.  M.  G. 

A  Survey  of  the  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of  Iowa 

In  the  first  of  an  important  series  of  state  educational  surveys  made 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  a  new  principle  in  higher  educa- 
tional administration  is  laid  down  which  it  is  believed  will  be  of  real 
significance  to  the  futiure  of  education  in  the  states.  This  is  the  so- 
called  principle  of  "major  and  service  lines."  It  is  offered  as  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  duplication  of  professional  courses  by  two  or  more  state 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  Iowa  and  a  number  of  other  states. 

By  the  principle  of  "major  and  service  lines,"  as  described  in  the 
bulletin  just  issued  on  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of  Iowa,  each 
state  educational  institution  has  assigned  to  it  certain  "major"  fields 
which  it  may  develop  to  the  fullest  extent.  "Service"  lines  are  such 
subordinate  subjects  as  are  essential  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  a 
"major"  line.  For  example,  agriculture  at  the  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agricultiure  and  Mechanic  Arts  is  a  "  major  "  line,  and  English  a  "  service" 
line.  On  the  other  hand,  English  is  described  as  a  "major"  line  at  the 
State  University  and  a  "service"  line  at  the  State  College.  On  this 
principle  no  state  would  attempt  to  maintain  two  or  more  extensive 
and  elaborate  educational  plants  doing  the  same  type  of  special  work 
in  the  same  field,  and  no  institution  would  duplicate  the  work  of 
another  except  to  the  extent  that  such  work  is  necessary  to  the  main 
task  of  the  college. 

The  government's  survey  of  the  Iowa  state  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions was  made  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
Education  for  expert  information  in  meeting  the  problems  that  arose  in 
appropriating  the  necessary  money  for  the  institutions  of  the  state. 
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The  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aeschylus.    By  Masion  Clyde  Weir.    New 
York:  Century  Co.,  1916.    i2mo. 

This  is  a  conventional,  but  convenient  and  readable,  translation  in  blank 
verse,  with  the  l3nrical  passages  done  into  English  rhymes.  To  enter  the  lists 
against  so  consummate  a  poet  as  Mrs.  Browning  is  very  bold,  and  the  issue 
scarcely  doubtful.  With  Mrs.  Browning  away,  perhaps  higher  words  of 
praise  might  be  found. 

In  testing  a  translation  of  the  Prometheus  one  inclines  instinctively  to  turn 
first  to  the  Titan's  sonorous  invocation  of  nature  at  the  moment  when  his  tor- 
mentors have  left  him  bound  to  the  desolate  rock.  A  comparison  of  render- 
ings is  not  reassuring.  One  line  of  Mr.  Weir's  set  beside  the  corresponding 
verse  of  Mrs.  Browning  is  enough  to  show  that  he  has  not  tallied  an  advance. 
For  Mrs.  Browning's 

O  holy  Aether,  and  swift-winged  winds, 

Mr.  Weir  has 

0  divine  Ether  and  swift-winged  winds. 

Thb  is  no  gain.  Indeed,  the  change  from  "holy"  to  "divine"  vitiates  both 
rhythm  and. tone;  "holy"  seems  almost  inevitable,  while  "Ether"  is  an 
anodyne. 

Of  coiuse,  the  juxtaposition  of  single  verses  is  unfair.  Suppose  we  com- 
pare Mr.  Weir's  translation  of  the  throbbing  anapests  which  follow  Prome- 
theus' invocation. 

Behold  with  what  wickedness  ground  into  dust 
Through  the  oncoming  centuries  wrestle  I  must 
Down  the  myriad  years, 

with  Mrs.  Browning's  vigorous 

Behold,  with  throe  on  throe, 
How,  wasted  by  this  woe, 

1  wrestle  down  the  myriad  years  of  timet 

Not  only  is  the  former  rendering  more  commonplace,  but  it  is  less  accurate  than 
the  latter.  To  speak  of  nothing  else,  Mrs.  Browning's  "down"  b  adverbial; 
Mr.  Weir's  preposition  is  weaker,  as  well  as  farther  from  the  Greek.  Searching 
with  the  best  of  predispositions,  the  present  reviewer  fails  to  find  a  passage  of 
Mr.  Weir's  which  reveab  a  poetic  grandeur  comparable  with  any  one  of  many 
in  Mrs.  Browning,  or,  say,  of  Byron's  paraphrase  of  the  second  choral  ode. 
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In  the  main  the  versification  is  smooth,  but  resolutions  and  hypercatalectic 
verses  are  too  frequent  for  entire  comfort.    Such  lines  as, 

But  they  returned  bringing  back  ocades, 
and, 

Hearing  me  throuj^  still  further  wilt  thou  marvel, 

must  be  styled  careless,  if  not  worse.  Whether  the  flavor  of  Greek  l3nric  can 
be  reproduced  in  rhymed  verse  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion  and  taste,  but 
rhyme  must  be  careful.    Little  short  t)f  reprehensible  b  a  rhyme  like  this: 

Through  others'  wild  resentment  thus  brought  low; 

And  who  of  all  the  ill-starred  race  is  so 

Wretched  as  I? 

The  question,  however,  which  the  reader  of  the  original  must  answer  b 
thb:  ''Do  you  fed  that  thb  translation  b  a  faithful  transcript?"  In  thb 
instance  the  reply  must  be  in  the  negative.  But,  for  that  matter,  ndther  b 
Mrs.  Browning's  satisfactory.  She  b  complex;  Aeschylus  b  simple  and 
straightforward.  She  has  a  grand  style;  Aeschylus  b  far  grander.  Truth 
b,  he  cannot  be  reproduced,  and  one  b  not  to  be  blamed  for  having  failed  to 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

Mr.  Weir  remarks  in  hb  preface  that  he  had  hoped  to  devdop  for  the 
choruses  ''a  form  that  would  dosdy  approximate  the  rhythms  of  the  original, 
but  after  experimenting  gave  up  the  design."  One  might  wbh  that  he  had 
persevered  in  the  attempt.  Arnold  has  shown  that  the  only  feasible  method 
of  translating  Homer  b  to  reproduce  the  hexameters.  Success  with  the 
tragedy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  must  eschew  blank  verse  and  rhyme, 
and  proceed  along  the  same  line  as  b  suggested  by  Arnold.  Mr.  Weir  expresses 
the  justifiable  conviction  ''that  most  of  the  complicated  Greek  meters  and 
rh3rthms  could  be  reproduced  in  Englbh  if  a  man  of  lebure  and  learning  should 
undertake  the  task  vdth  suffident  diligence  and  enthusiasm."  All  that  needs 
to  be  added  to  these  four  qualities  b  "genius." 

A  poem's  baldest  meaning  may  be  carried  over  even  by  a  prose  trans- 
lation, but  not  the  subtle  flavor  which  b  the  real  essence.  Thb  inheres  partly 
in  the  form.  A  translator  must  be  content  dther  to  have  constructed  another 
genuine  poem  on  the  same  theme,  like  Pope's  Iliad  or  Browning's  Alcestis,  or 
else  he  must  find  some  means  of  taking  over  both  sense  and  form.  The  task 
seems  hopdess,  but  the  experiment  would  be  worth  while.  An  attempt  to  do 
the  impossible  b  always  inspiring,  even  though  it  be  superogatory. 

C.  H.  Weller 
State  UNivsRSiTy  of  Iowa 


Applied  Latin:  A  Course  for  Beginners.    By  W.  H.  Freeman.    Milton, 

Pa.:  Weidenhamer  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  344+xliii. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  most  makers  of  first  Latin  books 
have  consdously  or  imconsdously  followed  the  standard  set  by  such  books  as 
G)llar  and  Danidl's  Beginner*s  Book,  publbhed  in  1886.    The  method  followed 
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in  these  books  can  be  described  as  the  piecemeal  grammar-translation  method, 
the  plan  being  to  have  the  ptq>il  translate,  beginning  at  the  first  lesson,  Latin- 
to-English  and  £nc^h-to-Latin  sentences,  based  on  a  limited  set  of  forms  and 
vocabulary.  The  fifty  or  so  "First  Books"  that  have  followed  this  model 
have  varied  from  it  chiefly  in  the  selection  of  paradigms,  and  in  the  size  of  the 
pieces  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  admimstered.  Of  course  each  new 
text  has  had  its  "special  features"  which  its  author  had  found  helpful  in  his 
own  teaching  and  which  made  it  seem  worth  while  for  him  to  add  one  more  to 
the  long  list  of  available  texts.  There  have  been  some  authors  who  have 
reverted  to  an  earlier  type  of  granunar-translation  book  in  which  the  emphasis 
b  placed  on  grammar,  and  in  which  all  of  the  more  in^wrtant  paradigms  are  to 
be  sunmiarized  before  the  pupil  is  allowed  to  read  or  write  any  Latin.  Such 
a  book  is  BetmeU^s  PoundaUons,  published  in  1898.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  appeared  more  recently  the  direct-method  texts,  such  as  Paine  &  Wain- 
waring's  Primus  Annus,  and  Chickering  and  Hoadley's  Beginners'  Latin, 
which  emphasize  the  understanding  of  oral  and  written  Latin  without  trans- 
lation, and  forbid  the  rote-learning  of  isolated  forms  and  abstract  rules  of 
syntax. 

These  direct-method  texts,  and  to  sotrnt  extent  the  piecemeal  texts  referred 
to  above,  represent  the  point  of  view  that  Latin  is  to  be  taught  as  a  language. 
The  value  of  Latin  as  an  aid  to  En^^ish  and  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  considered  only  a  sort  of  by-product,  if  not  altogether 
neglected,  in  the  training  of  the  pupil  to  read  and  write  Latin. 

The  author  of  Applied  Latin  is  convinced  that  present  beginners'  books 
do  not  meet  the  needs  especially  of  the  great  number  of  students  who  study 
Latin  only  two  or  three  years.  He  has  therefore  arranged  the  subject-matter 
in  Applied  Latin  with  a  view  partly  to  the  acquisition  of  a  soimd  foundation 
in  Latin,  partly  to  a  "correlation  of  Latin  with  things  modem  and  vital." 
The  author  frankly  says  that  translation  from  Latin  to  English  and  from 
English  to  Latin  is  to  be  a  secondary  matter  compared  with  awakening  a  real- 
ization of  the  in^wrtance  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of 
English.  If  one  may  judge  by  the  order  of  presentation  and  prominence  given 
in  the  text,  translation  is  not  even  of  secondary  importance,  but  must  yield  to 
a  study  of  English  words,  their  spelling,  and  their  derivation  from  Latin; 
English  grammar;  Latin  vocabiilary  (selected  for  its  importance  in  furnishing 
root-words  in  English);  Latin  forms  and  rules  of  S3mtax;  drill  exercises  on 
case-meaning  or  verb-forms  in  isolated  Latin  words;  and  "inter-chapter" 
digressions  on  ancient  geogn^hy,  history,  and  customs.  Each  of  these  topics 
is  treated  at  greater  or  less  length  before  there  is  offered  any  matter  for  trans- 
lation. The  first  complete  Latin  sentences  to  be  translated  occur  on  p.  46, 
and  these  are  little  more  than  drill  exercises  on  forms  of  the  verb,  which  impor- 
tant part  of  ^)eech  is  first  taken  up  at  this  point.  The  noim,  the  preposition, 
and  the  adjective  have  been  previously  treated,  but  without  so  much  as  an 
"est"  to  make  sentences  possible.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  translation  other  than 
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that  of  isolated  sentences  to  illustrate  the  rules  or  forms  being  presented  b  not 
found  until  one  reaches  p.  281,  from  which  point  to  the  end  of  the  book  there 
are  occasional  selections,  beginning  with  the  story  of  Creation.  On  pp.  310  to 
315,  at  the  very  end,  are  given  without  notes  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Caesar's 
GaUic  War. 

As  a  substitute  for  translation  in  earlier  work,  the  author  uses  such  a 
doubtful  device  as  the  following,  first  foimd  on  p.  15:  ''In  the  following  sen- 
tences repeat  the  Latin  word  whenever  you  see  its  English  meaning:  i.  My 
daughter  walked  through  the  forest,  2.  The  road  takes  an  hour"  Similar 
sentences  follow  calling  for  Latin  nouns  already  known,  but  involving  case 
relations  as  yet  unknown  to  the  pupil,  inasmiich  as  only  the  nominative  case 
has  been  supplied  in  the  Latin  word  lists. 

Another  plan,  less  culpable,  but  hardly  deserving  the  name  ''translation," 
b  the  following,  foimd  on  p.  27,  in  connection  with  the  author's  treatment  of  the 
preposition:  "Translate  these  sentences,  noting  the  use  of  the  preposition 
and  the  cases  which  follow  them:  i.  We  advanced  ad  fossam.  2.  They  fled 
atUe  fugam"  Similar  En^^ish  sentences  follow  containing  Latin  prepositional 
phrases. 

That  the  author  has  considerable  difficulty  with  the  concept  "translate" 
is  illustrated  by  this  naive  statement  foimd  on  p.  25,  where  he  is  discussing 
the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  yoimg  Roman  in  imderstanding  his  own 
language:  "For  instance,  in  reading,  the  cases  spelled  with  exactly  the  same 
letters  were  very  hard  for  the  ordinary  Roman  boy  to  translate.  Some  cases, 
like  the  ablative,  had  more  than  one  possible  translation."  [The  italics  are 
the  reviewer's.] 

From  the  foregoing  quotations  and  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
author's  point  of  view  is  directly  opposite  to  the  conmionly  accepted  view  that 
the  reading,  translating,  and  writiog  of  Latin  should  accompany,  if  not  pre- 
cede, drill  on  forms  or  vocabulary.  His  conception  of  the  chief  aims  of  Latin 
study  wiU  doubtless  meet  with  acceptance  among  the  advocates  of  vocational 
Latin,  for  whom  Applied  Latin  might  prove  a  valuable  text.  The  classified 
lists  of  nearly  a  thousand  Latin  derivatives  used  in  modem  school  and  business 
life  wiU  be  foimd  especially  helpful.  Considering  the  great  stress  placed  on  the 
use  of  Latin  as  etymological  material,  one  wonders  why  the  author  has  not 
advocated  the  use  of  the  English  pronimdation  exclusively,  or  at  least  offered 
it  side  by  side  with  the  Roman  pronimdation  adopted.  The  rules  for  the 
English  pronimdation  of  Latin  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

In  terminology  the  author  is  unaffected  by  the  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Grammatical  Nomenclature.  Both  the  terms  and  the  definitions 
employed  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  English  as  well  as  of  Latin  grammar  are 
often  inaccurate  or  inadequate.  Examples  are:  "Simple  sentences  contain 
but  one  subject  and  one  predicate"  (p.  14).  "Ordinarily  /,  you,  we  are  included 
in  the  forms  of  the  Latin  verb,  but  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence  is  he,  she, 
or  it,  this  subject  is  regularly  expressed;  as  poeta  laudat,  he,  namdy,  the  poet, 
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praises**  (p.  45).  '' English  sentences  follow  the  natural  word  order''  (p.  52). 
"In  (Latin)  dependent  clauses  the  verb  is  usually  a  form  not  of  the  indicative 
but  of  the  subjunctive  mood"  (p.  109).  ''Since  the  subjunctive  mood  lacks 
the  firmness,  frankness^  and  assurance  of  the  indicative,  it  is  naturally  used  in 
most  dq)endent  (weaker)  clauses"  (p.  161).  Elsewhere  (p.  44)  he  speaks  of 
the  subjunctive  as  the  mood,  not  of  facts,  but  rather  of  possibilities.  He 
seems  imaware  of  the  very  conunon  force  of  the  subjimctive  both  in  English 
and  in  Latin  which  most  modem  Latin  granmiars  call  ''volitive."  His  general 
advice  to  the  pupU  is  to  ignore  the  subjunctive.  He  says  on  p.  162:  "The 
subjunctive  in  English  regularly  en^>lo3rs  the  auxiliary  verbs  (may,  might,  etc.), 
but  in  Latin  they  are  used  in  the  translation  of  purpose  clauses  and  of  one  or 
two  conditional  clauses  only.  Unless  specially  directed  to  the  contrary,  trans- 
late the  present  subjimctive  in  Latin  like  the  present  indicative,  the  in^)erfect 
subjimctive  like  the  imperfect  indicative,  etc." 

The  book  presents  a  rather  monotonous  style  of  typography.  There  is 
no  break  for  ''Lessons,"  the  matter  being  presented  continuously  by  sections 
which  are  numbered  consecutively.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  size  of  the 
type  used  except  in  the  giving  of  word  lists,  paradigms,  or  exercises  for  drill. 

There  are  two  full-page  illustrations  of  scenes  from  modem  Rome,  and 
four  full-page  maps  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  eighteen  "inter-chapter" 
digressions.  Two  of  these  maps  are  unfortunately  misplaced  in  the  edition 
which  I  have  before  me. 

W.  L.  Carr 

School  op  Education 

Unxve&sity  of  CmCAGO 


Fundamentals  of  French:   A  Combination  of  the  Direct  and  Grammar 

Methods.    By  FxANas  R.  Angus.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp, 

180. 

The  text  consists  of  an  eighteen-page  introduction  devoted  to  pronun- 
ciation. Part  I  contains  thirty-four  lessons,  covering  sufficient  material  for 
a  very  full  first-year  course.  One  may  judge  of  the  practical  character  of  the 
vocabulary  from  the  titles  of  the  lessons;  i.e.,  "V^tements,"  "Parties  du 
Corps,"  "La  FamiUe,"  "Sports,"  "LaMaison,"  "L'heure,"  "Au  restaurant," 
etc.  The  last  lessons  consist  of  selections  from  Le  petit  chaperon  rouge,  Cendrit- 
Ion  nairaud,  Le  Tour  du  Monde,  and  Les  Trots  Mousquetaires.  Part  11  con- 
tains a  grammar  r6sum6,  vocabulary,  etc. 

The  excellent  introduction  furnishes  the  beginner  with  ample  and  valuable 
information  regarding  French  pronunciation.  The  unusual  clearness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  exposition  is  to  be  praised;  but  unfortunately  phonetic 
considerations  cease  here,  for  from  this  point  on  there  is  not  a  word  regarding 
pronunciation,  not  a  phonetic  symbol,  nothing  to  make  practical  the  theory 
so  excellently  begun. 
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As  to  the  method,  it  b  by  far  the  most  skilful  ounbination  of  the  direct 
and  graimnar  methods  which  has  come  under  our  observation.  In  this  text 
the  direct  method  has  the  yxpgiex  hand,  in  striking  contrast  with  some  recent 
texts  in  which  the  devices  of  the  direct  method  were  used  as  a  sugar-coating 
for  the  grammar.  The  woriL  demonstrated  by  gestures,  objects,  and  the  like 
advances  by  question  and  answer,  thereby  promoting  vivacity.  The  various 
phases  of  the  student's  life  are  covered.  From  this  vocabulary  emerges 
naturally  and  inductively  what  grammar  is  necessary.  The  grammatical  facts 
are  stated  concisely  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  in  small  type. 

There  seems  to  be  insufficient  preparation  for  written  work,  but  the  skilful 
teacher  can  easily  supply  this  d^dency.  Though  the  material  may  have 
been  handled  in  too  mature  a  way — experience  will  tell — yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  book  represents  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  progress  toward  the 
inevitable  ascendency  of  the  direct  method. 

Arthur  G.  Bov£e 

UNiVEasiry  of  Chicago  High  School 


Plane  Geometry.  By  Edith  Long  and  W.  C.  Brenhe.  New  York: 
Century  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  273.    $1 .  00. 

The  book  begins  with  a  short  history  of  the  development  of  geometry 
which  should  prove  helpful  to  the  student  in  grasping  the  practical  and  logical 
nature  of  the  subject.  This  b  followed  by  the  excellent  method  of  intro- 
ducing geometric  forms,  i.e.,  the  use  of  paper  models. 

Instead  of  making  an  entire  chapter  of  construction  problems,  the  authors 
have  arranged  the  material  so  as  to  have  the  construction  follow  the  theorems 
upon  which  the  proof  of  the  construction  is  based.  However,  the  use  of  the 
protractor,  one  of  which  is  inclosed  in  each  book,  is  introduced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  text,  great  emphasis  being  placed  on  careful  drawings,  which  will 
assist  the  pupil  in  a  logical  apprehension  of  the  subject. 

A  large  portion  of  one  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  method 
and  form  of  the  proof  of  theorems  and  exercises,  all  of  which  are  brought  out 
in  clear  explanations  and  analysis.  These  methods  are  finally  used  by  the 
pupil  in  completing  the  proofs  of  the  theorems  and  exercises  when  only  the 
statements  are  given.  Tlie  summary  and  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
give  the  ptq>il  a  frequent  review  of  all  the  facts  in  the  preceding  duster. 
This  is  another  commendable  feature  of  the  book. 

The  union  with  algebra  is  arranged  in  carefully  planned  algebraic  problems 
which  require  geometric  figures  and  a  knowledge  of  geometric  facts.  The 
relation  to  trigonometry  is  shown  by  the  introduction  of  trigonometric 
functions  in  the  chapter  on  ratio  and  proportion.  Under  the  heading  ^'Lod" 
is  found  co-ordinate  geometry  or  graphical  construction,  which  is  another  step 
toward  the  much-desured  correlated  mathematics. 
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The  discussion  of  the  incommensurable  cases  and  the  theory  of  limits  is 

placed  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  to  be  taken  up  at  particular  points  or  left 

till  the  end  of  the  course. 

Abigail  L.  McRaith 


Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching.    By  James  Welton.    Baltimore, 

Md:  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.  Pp.677.  Si.  65. 
PrifKiples  and  Methods  of  Teaching,  by  James  Welton,  professor  of  educa- 
tion  in  the  University  of  Leeds,  b  a  thoroughly  scientific  presentation  of  the 
educational  problems  of  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  No  theory  is 
advanced  which  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  expert  opinion.  Professor 
Welton  explains  in  his  preface  that  he  has  not  trusted  to  his  own  feeling  in 
subjects  which  he  himself  has  not  taught.  For  instance,  the  chapter  on 
natural  history  was  written  by  Mr.  C.  £.  Moss,  keeper  of  the  herbarium  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  and  that  on  needlework,  by  Miss  £.  L.  Melville, 
mistress  of  method  in  the  Leeds  City  Training  College.  In  all  of  the  chapters 
the  problems  are  broadly  considered;  no  attempt  b  made  to  give  detaOed 
redpes  for  attaining  specific  results. 

The  general  function  of  teaching,  material  of  instruction,  and  form  of 
instruction  are  discussed  in  their  various  psychological  aspects  in  Part  I. 
Part  H  deab  with  the  specific  application  of  educational  principles  to  the 
subjects  usually  taught  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school. 

As  a  whole  the  work  b  thoroughly  sane.  It  b  simple  and  direct  in  style 
and  concrete  in  analysb  and  application.  To  each  chapter  b  appended  a 
brief  bibliography. 
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(Detailed  discussions  of  some  of  the  following  books  will  appear  later.) 

Abbott,  £.,  and  Breckiniudge,  S.  P.  Truancy  and  Non-AUendance  in  ike 
Chicago  Schools.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1917. 
Pp.472.    $2.00. 

A  study  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  compulsoiy-education  and  child-labor  legis- 
lation of  Illinois. 

Allen,  P.  S.    AndenUfemdesRheins:  Vom  Bodensee  bis  zu  den  Niederlandtn. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  258. 
The  book  b  unique  in  material  and  treatment. 

Annual  Report  of  ihe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  Fiscal  Year.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1916.    Pp.  143. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  President  and  Other  Officers  of  Purdue  University  for  Year 
Ending  June  30,  igi6. 
Contains  a  carefully  organized  list  of  Purdue  publications  for  year  19 16. 

Archbold,  Maurice  J.  A  Laboratory  Course  in  Practical  Electricity  for  Voca- 
tional Schools  and  Shop  Classes.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1916.  Pp.  209. 
This  is  a  book  very  well  adi^ted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.    It 

presents  the  laboratory  side  of  electricity  in  a  practical  way,  bringing  together  theory 

and  practical  application  in  an  admirable  manner. 

Baker,  £.  K.  (CompUer).    Short  Stories  and  Selections.    New  York:   Mac- 
millan, 1916.    Pp.  263.    $0.25. 
The  selections  are  fresh  and  interesting.    Excellent  models  for  narrative  and 

descriptive  themes. 

Bassett,  Lee  £.    A  Handbook  of  Oral  Reading.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  1917.    Pp.  353. 

Part  I  treats  of  clearness  and  meaning;  Part  2,  with  Impressiveness;  and  Part  5, 
with  ease  and  correctness.  The  chapter  to  teachers  has  many  helpful  suggestions  for 
recitation  and  assignment. 

Bradshaw,  G.,  and  Burstall,  Sara  A.    The  High  School  Cookery  Book.    New 
York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  263.    $0.60. 
A  scientific  treatment  of  kitchen  facilities  and  foodstuffs. 

Burbacker,  a.  R.  (Editor).  Shakespeare's  King  Richard  III.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1916.    Pp.  200. 

Chamberlain,  James  F.,  and  Chamberlain,  A.  H.  Oceania:  A  Supple- 
mentary Geography.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1916.    Pp.  160.    $0.55. 
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A  JOURNAL  OF  SECONDARY   EDUCATION 


Volume  XXV  APRIL    IQiy  Number  4 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  READING  OF  THE  mOH-SCHOOL 

PRINCIPAL' 


FRANKLIN  W.  JOHNSON 
Principal  of  University  of  Chicago  High  School 


Until  recently  the  tenn  professional  training,  if  applied  to  high- 
school  teachers,  has  been  a  misnomer.  The  best  recruits  to  the 
ranks  brought  a  formal  mastery  of  one  or  more  subjects,  certified 
to  by  the  optimistic  heads  of  college  departments  whose  sublime 
contempt  for  training  in  methods,  if  acquired  at  all,  was  the  result 
of  costly  experiment  upon  the  human  material  that  fell  helpless 
into  their  hands.  The  case  was  essentially  the  same  with  the 
principal,  jf Callow  youths,  their  college  courses  just  completed, 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  prindpalship  with  no  additional 
qualification  except,  perhaps,  the  promise  of  executive  ability 
based  upon  their  own  self-assurance  and  conceit.^  Those  whose 
early  promise  was  measurably  fulfilled  by  expmence,  or  who 
developed  an  aptitude  for  practical  politics,  were  promoted  to 
hi^er  positions,  leaving  their  former  places  to  be  filled  by  others 
of  the  same  sort. 

But  now,  however,  that  the  recent  demand  for  efficiency  has 
been  extended  to  all  forms  of  industrial  and  social  enterprise,  the 
schoob  are  in  for  an  overhauling.  The  inadequacy  of  the  tradi- 
tional curriculum  to  meet  modem  social  demands,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  methods  of  instruction  and  administration  have  been 

'  A  paper  read  before  the  University  of  Illinois  Secondary-School  Conference. 
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brought  to  light.  And  now  suddenly  we  school  principals  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  a  new  vocabulary  consisting  of  such  terms 
as  individual  differences,  normal  distribution  curve,  motor  control, 
reflective  thinking,  etc.,  which  we  must  learn  in  order  to  save  our 
faces,  to  say  nothing  of  oiu:  jobs.  The  zeal  with  which  we  flock  to 
the  centers  of  learning  and  spend  the  heated  term  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge  of  which  we  have  never  before  felt  the  need  indicates 
that  we  are  awake  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Along  with  all  this  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  functions 
of  a  principal  include  something  more  than  sitting  in  a  swivel  chair 
and  dispensing  discipline  to  recalcitrant  pupils  and  parents,  making 
out  programs  of  recitations  for  the  subjects  of  a  traditional  curri- 
culum, and  keeping  the  records  of  the  school.  We  have  foimd  that 
some  of  our  accustomed  tasks  can  be  better  done  by  a  fifteen-dollar 
clerk,  some  can  be  delegated  to  other  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  with  benefit  to  all,  and  some  do  not  need  to  be  done  at  all.  A 
knack  for  getting  on  with  people  in  settling  or  avoiding  difficulties 
and  a  facility  in  the  performance  of  routine  office  tasks  are  coming 
to  have  relatively  less  importance,  while  the  interpretation  of  the 
modem  sodal  demands  in  terms  of  curriculum,  materials,  and 
methods  of  instruction  which  shall  function  in  actual  life  experi- 
ence has  become  of  paramount  importance.  The  principal  must  no 
longer  be  a  mere  craftsman,  but  a  professionally  trained  leader  of 
the  teaching  staff,  and  in  matters  of  education  he  must  share  with 
the  superintendent  the  responsibility  of  leadership  of  the  entire 
commimity. 

The  new  demands  upon  the  principal  require  a  breadth  of  read- 
ing and  experience  which  few  have  had,  but  all  must  strive  to  attain. 
Until  recently  the  literature  of  education  has  been  in  the  form  of  a 
philosophy  whose  implications  have  been  too  vague  for  application 
in  actual  school  procedure,  or  of  a  methodology  which  has  foimd 
its  application  only  in  the  practice  of  the  elementary  school.  The 
last  ten  years,  however,  have  been  marked  by  the  publication  of  a 
wealth  of  material  dealing  with  the  secondary  school  which  is  quite 
appalling  to  the  principal  who  feels  the  need  of  mastering  the  litera- 
ture of  his  calling.  Some  of  this  is  of  excellent  quality,  some  b 
hardly  worth  reading,  but  all  of  it  indicates  an  attitude  that  is  full 
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of  promise.  The  high  cost  of  paper  is  likely  to  check  the  flood 
temporarily,  so  that  we  need  not  utterly  despair  of  finding  our 
bearings.    What  we  need  just  now  is  a  pilot  to  chart  the  course. 

In  imdertaking  to  prepare  a  bibliography  which  he  could  con- 
fidently recommend  as  including  the  books  which  every  principal 
should  read  and  excluding  those  of  merely  ephemeral  value,  the 
writer  was  at  once  struck  with  his  inadequacy  to  the  task.  His 
experience  in  preparing  the  following  bibliography  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  single  person  is  able  to  prepare  such  a  list.  A 
nimaiber  of  men  whose  work  lies  in  the  field  of  secondary  education 
in  universities  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  were  asked  to  sub- 
mit lists  of  ten  or  fifteen  books  which  they  regarded  as  most  valu- 
able for  the  professional  reading  of  high-school  principals.  Eight 
men  submitted  such  lists,  one  each  from  the  following  universities: 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Pittsburgh, 
and  Wisconsin.  Three  of  these  named  more  than  fifteen,  one 
named  only  nine.  Some  of  the  titles  included  more  than  one 
vohmoie.  All  the  titles  suggested  have  been  included  in  the  list. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  lists  submitted  indicated  what  might 
be  called  institutional  preferences.  In  the  request  for  recommenda- 
tions no  reference  was  made  to  educational  journals.  The  emphasis 
placed  upon  these  in  some  of  the  submitted  lists  indicates  that  they 
are  regarded  as  extremely  valuable  and  would  doubtless  have 
received  further  recommendation  had  their  inclusion  been  sug- 
gested. One  said, ''  I  feel  that  the  best  books  in  secondary  educa- 
tion for  principals  of  high  schools  are  the  volumes  of  the  School 
Review. ^^ 

The  material  has  been  roughly  classified  under  ten  heads.  The 
titles  imder  each  head  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  number  of 
choices  assigned  to  each;  those  receiving  one  choice  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order.  The  publisher's  name,  date  of  publication, 
nimiber  of  pages,  and  net  price  are  given  in  each  case.  A  brief 
bibliographical  note  is  appended  with  each  title  and  is  intended  to 
suggest  the  content  or  distinctive  method  of  treatment  of  the  book. 

Several  significant  facts  appear  in  this  bibliography.  The  large 
number  of  titles  indicates  the  difficulty  of  selecting  from  the  avail- 
able material  what  is  of  most  value.    There  are  sixty-two  different 
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titles  including  in  all  ninety-one  books  and  journals.  In  four  of 
the  main  divisions  there  is  pretty  general  agreement  on  the  most 
important  books:  Dewey's  Democracy  and  EduccUion  (5),  Judd's 
Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects  (6),  Johnston's  Modern  High 
School  (7),  Monroe's  Principles  of  Secondary  Educalion  (7),  Parker's 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  High  School  (7).  Davis'  Social  and 
Moral  Guidance  (3)  is  the  only  book  receiving  more  than  one  choice 
in  the  group  on  ''Industrial  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance." 
The  field  of  administration  has  more  titles  than  any  other,  fourteen 
in  all,  of  which  two  receive  seven  choices  each,  and  eight  others 
receive  two  or  more  choices  each.  Division  4,  composed  of  books 
dealing  with  the  history  of  secondary  education  or  with  foreign 
secondary  schools,  contains  four  titles  with  two  or  three  choices 
each.  Another  noticeable  fact  is  revealed  by  the  dates  of  publica- 
tion showing  that  all  but  four  of  these  books  have  been  written 
within  the  last  ten  years,  most  of  them  within  the  last  five  years. 

I.     PSINCIPIES  OF  EDUCATION 

(5)  Dewey,  John.    Democracy  and  Educatian,    Macmillan,  19x6.    Pp.  434. 
$1.40. 

An    introduction    to    the    philosc^hy    of   education.    The    anther 

''endeavors  to  detect  and  state  the  ideas  implied  in  a  democratic  society, 

and  to  i^yply  these  ideas  to  the  problems  of  the  enterprise  of  education." 

(z)  Bagley,  W.  C.    Educational  Values.    Macmillan,  191 1.    Pp.  267.    $z.io. 

The  omtrob  of  conduct;  the  classification  of  functions  and  values, 
(i)  Bolton,  F.E.    Principles  of  Education,    Scribner,  1910.    Pp.790.    $3.00. 
The  author  "assembles  the  main,  well-tested  results  of  the  scientific 
study  of  education  from  the  psychological  and  biobgical  viewpoints  and 
presents  them  in  a  way  which  secures  continuity,  correlation,  and  a  uni- 
fied interpretation  of  them." 
(1)  Moore,  E.  C.    What  Is  Education.    Ginn,  1915,    Pp.  357.    $1 .  25. 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  fundamental  presuppositions  of  education. 

2.     PSYCHOLOGY 

(6)  Judd,  C.  H.    Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects,    Ginn,  1915.    Pp.  515. 
$1.50. 

A  practical  application  of  psychology  to  the  materials  and  methods  of 
high-school  instruction, 
(i)  Ames,  E.  S.    Psychology  of  Religious  Experience,    Houghton  Mifliin,  1910. 
Pp.428.    $2.50. 

Chapters  xi-xiv  deal  with  the  psychdogy  of  adolescence. 
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(i)  Angell,  J.  R.    Psychology.    Holt,  1905.    Pp.  402.    $1.50. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  human  ccm- 
sdousness. 
(i)  Calvin, S.S.    The Leaming Process.    Macmillan,  1911.    Pp.336.    $1.25. 
The  psychology  of  learning  as  related  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
(i)  Dewey,  Jdm.    Interest  and  Effort  in  EducaUon.    Houghton  Mifflin. 
Riverside  Educational  Monographs.    Pp.  102.    I0.60. 

Discusses  types  of  interest  and  their  place  in  the  theory  of  education, 
(z)  Hall,  G.  S.    Adolescence.    Appleton,  1904.    Vol.  I,  pp.  589;  VoL  n,  pp. 
784-    I7.S0. 

The  psychology  of  adolescence  and  its  relations  to  physiology,  anthro- 
pology, sociology,  sex,  crime,  religion,  and  education, 
(i)  Thomdike,  £.  L.    Psychology  of  Learning.    Teachers  College,   1913. 
Pp.452.    $2.50. 

An  experimental  study  of  the  learning  process. 

3.     ADIONISTSATIOM 

(7)  Johnston,  C.  H.    The  Modem  High  School  (rev.  ed.).    Scribner,  1916. 

Pp.847.    li.7S- 

The  administration  and  extension  of  the  high  school  with  examples  and 
interpretation  of  significant  movements.    Contains  extensive  bibliogn^hy. 
(7)  Monroe,  Paul  (editor).    Principles  of  Secondary  Education.    Macmillan, 
1914.    Pp.790.    $1.90. 

Contains  twenty-one  chapters  by  the  editor  and  other  specialists  on 
the  history,  organization,  and  materiab  of  secondary  education. 
(4)  Johnston,  C.  H.    High  School  Education.    Scribner,   1912.    Pp.  555. 
$1.50- 

Contains  dusters  by  the  author  and  several  others  on  the  history, 
organization,  and  materials  of  instruction  of  the  high  school. 
(3)  Cubberly,  £.  P.    Public  School  Administration.    Houghton  Mifflin,  19 16. 
Pp.479.    $1.75. 

A  statement  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the  organization 
and  administration  of  public  education. 
(3)  King,  Irving.    The  High  School  Age.    Bobbs-Merrill,  1914.    Pp.  233. 
$z.oo. 

Discusses  the  physical,  mental,  and  social  characteristics  of  adolescence 
in  their  relation  to  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  schod. 
(2)  Holllster,  H.  A.    High  School  and  Class  Management.    Heath,  1915. 
Pp.314.    $1.25. 

Administration  and  technique  of  teaching  in  the  high  school 
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(2)  Russell,  W.  F.    Economy  in  Secondary  Education,    Houghton  MifiOin, 
Z916.    Riverside  EducatixHUil  Monogn^hs.    Pp.  74.    I0.35. 
Causes  of  waste  discussed,  and  comparison  with  foreign  schoob. 

(2)  Stout,  J.  £.    The  High  School.    Heath,  1914.    Pp.  322.    $1.50. 

Treats  of  the  function,  organization,  and  administration  of  the  hi^ 
schooL 
(i)  Davis,  C.  O.    High  School  Courses  of  Study.    World  Book  Co.,  1913. 
Pp.  172.    $1.50. 

A  constructive  study  applied  to  New  York  City, 
(i)  HoUister,  H.  A.    The  Administration  of  Education  in  a  Democracy.    Scrib- 
ner,  1914.    Pp.  383.    $1 .  25. 

Deab  wiUi  school  administration,  with  democracy  as  a  unifying 
principle, 
(i)  Morehouse,  F.  M.    The  Discipline  of  the  School.    Heath,  1914.    Pp.  343. 
$1.25. 

Deab  with  the  theoretical  and  practical  a^)ects  of  school  discq^ine. 
(i)  Sachs,    Julius.    The    American    Secondary    School.    MacmUlan,    19 12. 
Pp.295.    Ii.io. 

A  discussion  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  public  and  private  secondary 
schoob  with  frequent  reference  to  the  practices  of  ioreign  countries, 
(i)  Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Thomdike,  £.  L.    Educational  Administration.  Mac- 
miUan,  1913.    Pp.  391.    $3.00. 

An  Implication  of  scientific  method  to  the  studies  of  students,  to  the 
teaching  staff,  oiganization  of  schoob,  and  school  products. 

4.     HISTORICAL  AND  COMPARATIVE 

(3)  Brown,  £.  £.    The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools.    Longmans,  1902. 
Pp.  547.    I3.00. 

An  authoritative  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  hbtory  of  secondary 
education  in  America. 
(3)  Farrington,  F.  £.    French  Secondary  Schools.    Longmans,  19 10.    Pp.  45a 
$2.50. 

An  account  of  the  origin,  develc^ment,  and  present  organization  of 
secondary  education  in  France. 
(3)  Russell,  J.  E.    German  Higher  Schools.    Longmans,   1910.    Pp.   455. 
$2.50. 

The  hbtory,  organization,  and  methods  of  secondary  education  in 
Germany. 
(2)  Learned,  W.  S.    The  Oberlehrer.    Harvard  University  Press,  19 14.    Pp. 
150.    $1 .  25. 

A  study  of  the  social  and  professional  evolution  of  the  German  school- 
master with  application  to  conditions  in  American  schoob. 
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(i)  Biereton,  C.    Studies  in  Foreign  Education.    Houghton  Mifflin,  1913. 
Pp.302.    $1.60. 

A  comparative  study  of  French,  English,  and  German  secondaiy  schoc^. 

5.     METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

(7)  Parker,  S.C.    Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.    Gum,  191 5.    Pp.529. 
$1.50. 

A  practical  treatment  of  methods  in  which  the  author  takes  the  point 

of  view  that  efficiency  and  economy  in  instruction  are  facilitated  by 

(i)   adi4>ting  all  instruction  to  contemporary  social  needs,  (2)  basing 

methods  of  instruction  on  sound  psychological  principles,  and  (3)  applying 

principles  of  scientific  business  management  to  the  conduct  of  teaching. 

(2)  Bagley,W.C.    The  Educative  Process.   Macmillan,  1905.    Pp.358.   $1.25. 

Covers  the  field  commonly  included  under  the  term  "general  method," 

but  deals  with  principles  rather  than  with  the  details  of  device  and  method. 

(2)  Dewey,  John.    How  We  Think.    Heath,  1910.    Pp.  224.    $1.00. 

The  nature  of  reflective  thought,  and  means  and  methods  of  training 
in  thinking, 
(i)  Bagley,  W.  C.    Craftsmanship  in  Teaching.    Macmillan,  1911.    Pp.  247. 

$1 .  10. 
(i)  Brown,  R.  W.    How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write.    Harvard  University 
Press,  1915.    Pp.260.    $1.25. 

A  study  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue, 
(i)  Hall-Quest,  A.  L.    Supervised  Study.    Macmillan,  1916.    Pp.  433.    $1 .  25. 

A  discussion  of  the  study  lesson  m  the  high  schooL 
(i)  PariLer,  S.  C.    Textbook  in  the  History  of  Modem  Elementary  Education. 
Ginn,  1912.    Pp.  505.    $1.50. 

Kmphasis  on  school  practice  in  relation  to  social  conditions, 
(i)  Sand¥nck,  R.  L.    How  to  Study.    Heath,  1915.    Pp.  170.    I0.60. 

Discusses  the  principles  of  effective  study, 
(i)  Stevens,  Romiett.    The  Question  as  a  Measure  of  Efficiency.    Teachers 
College  Contributicms  to  Education,  No.  48.    Teachers  College,  1912. 
Pp.95.    $1.00. 

A  critical  study  of  the  efficiency  of  classroom  instruction  as  measured 
by  the  number  and  quality  of  questions, 
(i)  Thomdike,  £.  L.    The  Principles  of  Teaching.    Seiler,  1916.    Pp.  293. 
$1.25. 

A  manual  to  guide  in  the  implication  of  principles  based  on  psychology, 
(i)  Whipple,  G.  M.    How  to  Study  Effectively.    Public  School  Publishing  Co. 
Pp.44.    $0.50. 

A  clear  discussion  of  the  principles  of  effective  study  with  practical 
suggestions  for  forming  ri^t  habits. 
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6.     MEAStTRSMEMTS  AND  RESEARCHES 

(2)  Starch,   D.    EducaUanal   Measurements.    Macmillan,    1916.    Pp.    202. 
$1.25. 

The  measurement  of  abilities  in  various  subjects  of  the  elementary- 
and  high-school  curricula, 
(i)  Freeman,    F.   N.    Experimental  Education.    Houghton   Mifflin,  -1916. 
Pp.220.    $1.30. 

A  laboratory  manual  for  experimental  education, 
(i)  Van  Denberg,  J.  K.    Causes  of  the  Elimination  of  Students  in  Public 
Secondary  Schools  of  New  York  City.    Teachers  College,  Contributions  to 
Education,  No.  47.    Pp.  206.    $1 .  50. 
(i)  Whipple,  G.M.    Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical  Tests.    Warwick  &  York, 
1915.    2  vols.,  pp.  S34  and  336.    $3 .  75  per  set. 

The  purpose  and  methods  of  conducting  tests  with  the  results  and  con- 
clusions of  many  tests. 

7.     SURVEYS 

(2)  Qeveland  Survey,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1916,  25  vob. 

The  most  complete  survey  yet  made,  consisting  of  16  volumes  directly 
relating  to  the  schoob,  and  9  volumes  on  the  vocations  of  the  dty  of 
Cleveland. 
Schools: 

Child  Accounting  in  the  Public  Schools.    L.  P.  A3rres.    |o.  25. 

Educational  Extension.    C.  A.  Perry.    |o.  25. 

Education  through  Recreation.    G.  £.  John.    |o.  25. 

Financing  the  Public  Schools.    £.  Clark.    |o .  25. 

Health  Work  in  the  Public  Schools.    L.P.AyresandMaryAyres.    I0.25. 

Household  Arts  and  School  Lunches.    Alice  C.  Boughton.    |o.  25. 

Measuring  the  Work  of  the  Public  Schools.    C.  H.  Judd.    I0.50. 

Overcrowded  Schools  and  the  Platoon  Plan.    S.  O.  HartwelL    |o.  25. 

School  Buildings  and  Equipment.    L.  P.  A3rres  and  Mary  A3rres.    |o.  25. 

Schools  and  Classes  for  Exceptional  Children.    David  Mitchell    |o .  25. 

School  Organitation  and  Administration.    L.  P.  Ayres.    I0.25. 

The  Public  Library  and  the  Public  Schools.    L.  P.  Ayres  and  Adde 
McKinnie.    I0.25. 

The  School  and  the  Immigrant.    H.  A.  Miller.    |o.  25. 

The  Teaching  Staff.    W.  A.  Jessup.    |o .  25. 

What  the  Schools  Teach  and  Might  Teach.    Franklin  Bobbitt.    |o.  25. 

The  Cleveland  School  Survey  (summary  volume).    L.  P.  Ayres.    |o.  50. 
Vocations: 

Boys  and  Girls  in  Commercial  Work.    Bertha  M.  Stevens.     |o.  25. 

Department  Store  Occupations.    Iris  P.  OT.eary.    |o.  25. 

Dressmaking  and  Millinery.    Edna  C.  Bryner.    |o.  25. 
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Raikoad  and  Street  TransparkUton.    R.  G.  Fleming.    |o.  25. 
The  Building  Trades.    F.  L.  Shaw.    |o.  25. 
The  Garmeni  Trades.    Edna  C.  Biyner.    $0.25. 
The  Metal  Trades.    R.  R.  Lutz.    I0.25. 
The  Printing  Trades.    F.L.Shaw.    $0.25. 

Wage  Earning  and  Education  (summary  volimie).    R.  R.  Lutz.    |o.  50. 
(i)  Educational  Section  of  the  Springfield,  IlUnois,  Survey.    L.  P.  A3rres  and 

Others.    Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1914.    Pp.152.    I0.25. 
(i)  Portland,  Oregon,  Survey.    £.  P.  Cubberley  and  Others.    World  Book  Co., 
1915.    Pp.441.    $1.50. 

A  textbook  on  the  dty-school  administration  based  on  a  concrete  study. 

8.     INDX7STRIAL  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

(3)  Davis,  J.  B.   Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance.   Ginn,i9i4.  Pp.303.   $1.25. 
Emphasizes  methods  of  vocaticmal  and  moral  guidance  through  oral 
and  written  expression  in  English, 
(i)  Carleton,  F.  T.    Education  and  Industrial  Evolution.    Macmillan,  1908. 
Pp.320.    $1.25. 

A  discussion  of  the  educational  problems  connected  with  social  and 
industrial  betterment, 
(i)  Davenport,  Eugene.    Education  for  Efficiency.    Heath,  1909.    Pp.  184. 
$1.00. 

Industrial  education  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  with  particular 
reference  to  agriculture, 
(i)  Xerchensteiner,  Georg.    The  Idea  of  the  Industrial  School.    Macmillan, 
1913.    Pp.  no.    I0.50. 

Translated  from  the  German, 
(i)  Leavitt,  F.  M.    Examples  of  Industrial  Education.    Ginn,  1912.    Pp.  330. 
$1.25. 

An  interpretative  survey  of  current  types  of  industrial  education, 
(i)  Puffer,  J.  A.   Vocational  Guidance.   Rand  McNally,  1913.   Pp.294.   $1.25. 
The  equipment  and  methods  of  the  counselor;  various  occupations  and 
professions, 
(i)  Thompson,  F.  V.    Commercial  Education  in  Public  Secondary  Schools. 
World  Book  Co.,  1915.    Pp.  194.    $1 .  50. 

A  critical  and  constructive  treatment  of  current  problems  in  commercial 
education  in  the  secondary  school. 

9.     GENERAL 

(2)  Lewis,  William  C.    Democracy's  High  School.    Houghton  Mifflin,  1914. 
Riveraide  Educational  Monographs.    Pp.  130.    I0.60. 

A  popular  discussion  of  the  school  with  emphasis  upon  the  pupil  rather 
than  upon  the  traditional  subjects  of  instruction. 
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(i)  Butler,  N.  M.    The  Meaning  of  Education.    Scnbnery  1915.    Pp.  378. 

Seven  essa3rs  and  addresses  dealing  chiefly  with  the  functicHX  and 
oiganization  of  the  school.  • 

(i)  Monroe,  Paul  (editor).    Cyclopedia  of  Education,    5  vob.    Macmillan, 
1911.    $5.00  each. 

A  concise  discussion  of  all  tidies  of  importance  and  interest  to  the 
teacher  with  cross-references  and  bibliographies, 
(i)  Snedden,    D.  S.    Problems    of    Educational    Readjustment.    Houghton 

Mifflin,  1913.    Pp.  262.    $1 .  50. 
(i)  Weyl,  W.  E.    The  New  Democracy.    Macmillan,  1913.    Pp.  370.    $2.00. 
An  essay  on  certain  political  and  econcmiic  tendencies  in  the  United 
States. 

10.     PESIQDICALS  AND  PROCEEDINGS 

School  Review.    University  of  Chicago  Press.    $1.50.    Published  monthly 
except  July  and  August.    Managing  editor,  R.  L.  Lyman. 

A  journal  of  secondary  education. 
Educational  Review.    Educational  Review  Publishing  Co.,  Easton,  Pa., 
and  New  York.    $3.00.    Published  monthly  except  July  and  August. 
Editor,  Nicholas  M.  Butler. 

A  journal  dealing  with  the  general  field  of  education. 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.    Warwick  and  York,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.    $2.00.    Published  monthly  except 
July  and  August.    Managing  Editor,  C.  H.  Johnston. 
Proceedings  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.    Published  by  the  Association,  Henry  E.  Brown,  Secretary,  1916. 
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FURTHER  EXPERIMENTAL  DATA  ON  THE  VALUE  OF 
STUDYING  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


DANIEL  STARCH 
University  of  Wisoonsin 


In  the  issue  of  the  School  Review  for  December,  1915,  the  writer 
presented  certain  data  on  the  effect  of  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
iq[x>n  a  pupil's  general  scholastic  record,  upon  the  size  of  his  English 
vocabulary,  upon  his  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  and  upon  his 
ability  to  use  English  correctly.  The  general  results  of  those  find- 
ings were  that  the  study  of  foreign  languages  materially  increases 
a  pupil's  knowledge  of  English  grammar,  that  it  increases  to  a  small 
extent  the  range  of  his  reading  vocabulary,  and  that  it  modifies 
only  slightly  his  knowledge  of  correct  grammatical  expression  or 
his  general  scholarship. 

The  purpose  of  the  additional  experiments  to  be  reported  here 
was  to  determine  the  effect  of  foreign-language  study  in  still  other 
directions  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  much  of  the  difference 
ntht  performance  of  pupils  with  or  without  a  considerable  amount 
of  language  study  may  be  due  to  the  actual  training  effect  of  the 
language  study  and  how  much  may  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
original  ability  of  the  pupils. 

In  order  to  obtain  concrete  information  on  these  problems,  a 
variety  of  tests  was  carried  out  with  177  university  students.  The 
resxilts  of  these  tests  are  exhibited  in  Table  I.  The  numbers  in 
row  I  divide  the  students  into  groups  according  to  the  number  of 
years  of  foreign-language  work.  On  the  right  side  of  the  table 
the  same  students  are  separated  into  two  groups  according  to 
whether  they  had  studied  Latin  or  not  irrespective  of  other  lan- 
guage work.  The  second  row  of  figures  gives  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each  group. 

The  first  test  consisted  in  the  writing  of  an  extemporaneous 
composition  in  ten  minutes  on  the  topic  "What  Abraham  Lincoln 
Sees"  (referring  to  the  Lincoln  statue  on  the  upper  campus  of  the 
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University  of  Wisconsin).  These  compositions  were  evaluated  by 
means  of  the  Hillegas-Thomdike  scale,  each  composition  being 
rated  by  three  judges.  The  numbers  in  row  3  refer  to  the  values 
of  the  compositions  in  that  scale.  The  larger  the  numbers  are,  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  composition.  The  numbers  in  the  verti- 
cal column  imder  percentage  refer  to  the  gain  of  the  9-15-year 
group  over  the  1-2-year  group.  To  illustrate,  the  compositions 
written  by  the  students  who  had  studied  foreign  languages  from 
one  to  two  years  had  an  average  value  of  67.6  in  terms  of  the 
Hillegas-Thomdike  scale.  The  compositions  written  by  the  students 
who  had  studied  foreign  languages  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  had 
an  average  value  of  78.2,  or  15.7  per  cent  better  than  those 
written  by  the  1-2-year  group. 

The  numbers  in  row  4  give  the  average  lengths  of  the  composi- 
tions written  by  the  different  groups  as  indicated  by  the  number  of 
words  written  in  ten  minutes.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average 
length  of  compositions  increases  materially  with  additional  years 
of  foreign-language  study.  The  9-15-year  group  wrote  in  ten  min- 
utes compositions  which  were  28 . 9  per  cent  longer  than  those  of  the 
i-2-year  group. 

The  next  problem  was  to  discover  whether  the  range  of  variety 
of  the  writing  vocabulary  varied  with  the  different  groups.  The 
figures  in  row  5  give  the  average  number  of  different  words  in  each 
composition.  The  1-2-year  group  wrote  on  an  average  82.3 
different  words  in  a  composition  whose  average  length  was  140.7 
words.  There  is  a  considerable  increase  from  group  to  group. 
The  9-15-year  group  shows  a  gain  of  35 . 4  per  cent  over  the  1-2-year 
group.  This  gain,  however,  is  not  as  large  as  it  seems  to  be  at 
first  glance.  In  fact,  the  range  of  the  writing  vocabulary  does  little 
more  than  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  compo- 
sitions. In  case  of  the  1-2-year  group,  82.3  different  words  in  a 
total  of  140. 7  is  57. 1  different  words  per  100  words  written;  and 
in  case  of  the  9-15-year  group,  11 1.6  different  words  in  a  total  of 
181. 4  is  61. 1  different  words  per  100  words  written. 

The  next  test  was  a  reading  test  as  described  elsewhere.*  Row  6, 
for  speed  of  reading,  gives  the  number  of  words  read  per  second, 

'  D.  Starch,  Educaiianal  MeasmemetUs^  p.  20. 
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and  row  7,  for  comprehension,  gives  the  number  of  words  written 
to  express  the  thought-content  of  what  had  been  read  in  the  allotted 
time.  Both  aspects  of  reading  ability  show  a  marked  increase  from 
group  to  group. 

There  are  two  general  factors  which  enter  into  the  increased 
ability  in  composition  or  in  reading  with  the  increasing  years  of 
foreign-language  study:  (i)  the  training  effect  of  the  study  of 
languages  and  (2)  the  selection  of  pupils.  The  persons  in  the 
9-15-year  group  wrote  better  compositions  and  had  better  ability 
in  reading  than  the  1-2-year  group,  partly  because  of  greater 
linguistic  training  and  partly  because  of  their  better  original 
opacity.  The  purpose  of  the  remaining  tests  was  to  measure,  if 
possible,  the  relative  shares  of  these  two  factors. 

The  test  designated  as  "Perception  A-test"  is  the  well-known 
test  bearing  that  name.  The  numbers  in  row  8  give  the  number  of 
A's  cancelled  by  the  various  groups  in  one  minute. 

The  perception  test  in  row  9  was  a  geometrical  form  test  which 
has  been  used  for  several  years  in  the  laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  It  consisted  in  crossing  off  in  one  minute  as  many 
geometrical  forms  of  a  certain  kind  as  possible  printed  on  a  card 
among  a  variety  of  similar  figures.  The  numbers  in  row  9  refer  to 
the  number  of  figures  crossed  off  in  the  allotted  time. 

The  test  in  row  10,  memory  for  words,  consisted  in  reading  to 
the  persons  a  series  of  ten  monosyllabic  nouns  at  the  rate  of  one 
word  per  second.  The  subjects  then  wrote  down  all  the  words  that 
they  could  recall.  This  test  was  repeated  with  four  different  series 
of  ten  words  each.  The  numbers  in  row  10  give  the  average  num- 
ber of  words  retained. 

The  test  designated  as  "Association — ^free"  was  carried  out  by 
giving  a  stimxilus  word  and  having  the  persons  write  as  many  asso- 
ciated words  as  they  could  in  thirty  seconds.  Five  stimxilus  words 
were  used  with  an  allowance  of  thirty  seconds  for  each.  The  num- 
bers in  row  11  refer  to  the  average  number  of  associations  made 
per  person. 

The  test  "Association — synonyms"  consisted  in  giving  a  series 
of  ten  stimulus  words  and  allowing  fifteen  seconds  to  each  word 
for  writing  as  many  synonyms  as  possible.  The  figures  in  row  12 
indicate  the  number  of  synonyms  writtai  in  the  allotted  time. 
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The  imagery  test,  row  13,  consisted  in  a  series  of  ten  special 
tests  of  which  the  following  is  an  example:  '^ Consider  a  cube. 
Each  face  has  a  letter  on  it.  A  is  on  the  face  toward  you,  B  on 
the  face  to  your  right,  C  on  the  back  face,  D  on  the  left  face,  E  on 
the  top  face,  and  F  on  the  bottom  face.  Now  turn  the  cube  so 
that  P  is  toward  you  and  D  is  on  top.  What  letter  is  on  the  right 
face  and  what  letter  is  on  the  left  face?"  These  tests,  of  course, 
were  carried  out  mentally  without  the  use  of  drawings  or  figures. 
The  nimibers  in  row  13  refer  to  the  average  number  of  tests  done 
correctly  by  the  different  groups. 

The  test  in  row  14  was  also  designed  as  a  test  of  imagination 
and  consisted  in  presenting  to  the  subjects  seven  words,  one  word 
at  a  time,  spelled  orally  backward  by  the  experimenter.  The  sub- 
jects then  put  down  the  word  if  they  knew  what  it  was.  This  was 
done  mentally  without  first  writing  down  the  letters  in  reversed 
order.  Row  14  gives  the  average  number  of  the  words  out  of 
seven  that  were  recognized  correctly. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  show  that  the  gain  in  quality 
of  composition  of  the  9-is-year  group  over  the  1-2-year  group  is 
15.7  per  cent  and  that  the  difference  in  general  ability  between  these 
two  groups  is  7 . 9  per  cent  if  tests  8-14  may  be  regarded  as  measur- 
ing the  difference  in  original  ability.  The  difference  between 
15-7  per  cent  and  7.9  per  cent,  or  7.8  per  cent,  woxild  be  the  resi- 
duum due  to  the  additional  language  training  which  the  9-15-year 
group  had  had. 

In  order  to  make  a  crucial  comparison  as  to  how  much  of  the 
greater  composition  ability  was  due  to  the  greater  original  opacity 
of  the  pupils  and  how  much  was  due  to  their  greater  training  in 
language,  the  grades  received  by  these  students  in  all  the  subjects 
carried  during  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  were  obtained  from 
the  entrance  records  of  the  University.  The  amount  of  difference 
in  original  ability  of  the  groups  who  later  pursued  varying  amoimts 
of  language  work  would  be  definitely  indicated  by  this  method, 
since  none  had  had  more  than  one  year  of  foreign  language.  The 
difference  in  the  scholastic  grades  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school  between  those  who  later  pursued  languages  for  a  total 
of  9-15  years  and  those  who  pursued  languages  for  a  total  of  1-2 
years  could  certainly  not  be  due  to  language  training. 
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Row  i6  gives  for  the  different  groups  the  average  scholarship 
grades  during  the  first  year  of  the  high  sdiool.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  steady  increase  from  group  to  group.  The  ^15-year 
group  had  an  average  grade  of  88.0,  or  five  points  higher  than  the 
i-2-year  group. 

The  next  problem  was  to  compare  in  common  terms  the  five 
points  of  difference  in  scholarship  on  the  percentile  scale  with  the 
difference  of  10.6  in  quality  of  composition  as  measured  by  the 
Hillegas  scale.  To  reduce  these  two  types  of  measurements  to 
commensurate  imits,  fifty-eight  compositions  were  rated  by  four 
persons  both  by  the  percentile  method  and  by  the  Hillegas  scale. 
In  case  of  the  percentile  scale,  70  was  assumed  as  the  passing  grade. 
Eighteen  of  these  compositions  had  a  value  on  the  Hillegas  scale 
between  66  and  70,  with  an  average  value  of  68.3.  Their  average 
percentage  value  was  79.  i.  Sixteen  compositions  had  a  value  on 
the  Hillegas  scale  between  76  and  80,  with  an  average  value  of  78. 
Their  average  percentage  value  was  83 . 7.  These  two  groups  are 
taken  because  they  coincide  most  closely  with  the  composition 
values  of  the  1-2-year  group  and  the  9-15-year  group  req)ectively. 
We  may  now  equate  the  two  methods  of  rating  compositions  as 
follows:  The  difference  between  68.3  and  78.0,  or  9.7,  Hillegas 
scale,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  79.  i  and  83 . 7,  or  4. 6,  per- 
centage scale.  Hence  i.o  point  on  the  percentage  scale  equals 
2 . 1  points  on  the  Hillegas  scale  and  the  difference  of  five  points, 
percentage  scale,  in  original  scholarship  between  the  1-2-year 
group  and  the  9-15-year  group  would  be  10.5  in  terms  of  the 
Hillegas  scale.  The  surprising  result  seems  to  be  that  the  difference 
of  10.6,  Hillegas  scale,  in  quality  of  composition  between  these  two 
groups  is  approximately  equaled  by  10. 5,  the  difference  in  original 
scholarship  when  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Hillegas  scale.  The 
conclusion  seems,  therefore,  unavoidable  that  the  difference  in 
ability  in  English  composition  is  due  practically  entirely  to  a 
difference  in  original  ability  and  only  to  a  slight  or  no  extent  to  the 
training  in  foreign  languages. 

The  increase  in  length  of  composition  and  in  speed  of  reading 
is  large  and  very  probably  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  original 
ability.  Training  in  foreign  language  seems  to  have  produced  a 
distinct  effect  in  greater  fluency  of  words  in  writing  and  in  more 
rapid  perception  of  words  in  reading. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING   DEPARTMENTS    IN    NORTH 
CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


LEONARD  V.  KOOS 
University  of  Washington 


It  is  known  to  most  of  those  who  are  in  any  way  concerned 
with  secondary  education  that  a  number  of  high  schools  in  North 
Central  and  other  states  are  maintaining,  as  a  part  of  their  educa- 
tional offering,  teacher-training  or  normal  departments.  To 
what  extent  teachers  of  these  departments  are  required  to  teach 
other  high-school  work,  of  what  the  work  in  these  departments 
is  constituted,  to  what  extent  credit  toward  graduation  from  the 
high  school  is  granted  for  it,  what  the  principles  are  that  determine 
its  organization  and  content,  what  other  high-school  work  is 
required  of  training-department  students,  and  for  what  teaching 
these  departments  aim  to  prepare — these  facts  are  not  so  well 
known.  The  following  pages  present  such  facts  concerning  the 
teacher-training  departments  in  19  high  schools  in  7  states  of  the 
Middle  West:  Kansas,  6;  Minnesota,!;  Missouri,  5;  Nebraska,  3; 
Oklahoma,  3;  South  Dakota,  i;  \^sconsin,  i.  The  data  used 
in  the  study  were  supplied  by  teachers  who  were  designated  by  their 
principals  as  ''constructively  interested  in  the  development  of 
effective  courses  of  study''  in  their  line  of  work.  The  high  schools 
from  which  the  data  have  come  are  in  communities  ranging  in 
population  from  two  or  three  thousand  to  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  TRAINING-DEPARTMENT  TEACHER 

What  the  importance  of  the  department  is  in  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  the  high  schools  may  be  judged  in  part  by  the 
amoimt  of  work  other  than  that  of  the  teacher-training  department 
taught  by  the  instructor  of  this  work.  The  facts  as  to  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  tabulation  showing  the  average  niunber  of 
classes  per  day  other  than  teacher-training  classes  taught  by  these 
teachers: 
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Artnge'Sxaobei 
ol  CluMt  Other 

UuMiTnining  Number  ol 

ClMses  Teichcrs 

o 7 

I I 

IS I 

2 7 

3 '- 2 

4 I 

Average,  1.4  Total,  19 

The  fact  that  7  of  the  total  number  of  training-department  instruc- 
tors devote  their  time  exclusively  to  the  department,  that  16  teach 

2  classes  or  less  and  that  in  but  3  schools  are  they  required  to  teach 

3  or  more  periods  per  day  outside  the  department,  indicates  that 
the  department  is  made  their  primary  concern,  i.e.,  it  is  important 
in  the  minds  of  those  responsible  for  the  high  schools. 

The  subjects  other  than  training-department  courses  taught 
by  these  teachers  were  ascertained  and  are  as  follows:  history  is 
mentioned  6  times;  English,  mathematics,  and  science  are  each 
named  twice;  domestic  science  is  mentioned  once.  Two  teachers 
speak  of  additional  administrative  duties. 

THE  TRAINING-DEPARTMENT  OFFERING 

Years  of  appearance  of  the  teacher-training  work. — ^The  work  of 
the  departments  appears  in  the  third  and  fourth  high-school  years 
in  17  schools  and  exclusively  in  the  fourth  year  in  2  schools.  In  the 
former  the  work  does  not  constitute  all  of  the  work  of  the  student 
in  either  year.    In  the  latter  it  requires  the  student's  full  time. 

The  usual  teaching  subjects. — ^The  educational  offering  in  these 
departments  is  exceedingly  diverse.  The  subjects  as  reported  have, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  been  distributed  in  three  groups 
which  we  may  term  (a)  the  usual  teaching  subjects,  (6)  the  peda- 
gogical subjects,  and  {c)  the  special  subjects.  Subjects  in  the 
first  group  are  required  in  all  but  one  of  the  19  departments.  The 
representation  of  these  subjects  may  be  seen  in  the  following  tabu- 
lation which  lists  each  subject  under  the  name  by  which  it  was 
reported  and  the  number  of  times  it  appears  in  the  data  supplied: 
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Number  of  Nomber  of 

Timet  Times 

Sobject  Reported  Subject  Reported 

Reviews 11  American  history  and  civics,     i 

Arithmetic 6     Language  and  grammar i 

Civics 6     Geography i 

Physiology 6  Reading,  literature,  composi- 

Common  branches 3  tion,  spelling,  and  penman- 
English  (professional) 2         ship i 

American  history 2 

The  total  amount  of  time  devoted  to  these  subjects  ranges  from  a 
third  of  a  year  to  a  year,  but,  for  most  schools  offering  them,  reviews 
extend  through  a  year,  and  arithmetic,  dvics,  and  physiology 
extend  through  a  half-year. 

The  pedagogical  subjects. — One  or  more  pedagogical  subjects 
are  required  by  all  the  19  schools.  The  representation  of  these 
subjects  may  be  seen  in  the  following  tabulation.  Subjects  are 
designated  by  the  names  given  them  by  the  teachers  reporting.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  usual  teaching  subjects,  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  these  subjects  ranges  from  one-third  to  a  fidl  school 
year,  but  psychology  and  methods  and  management  are  more 
commonly  half-year  subjects,  methods  and  methods  and  obser- 
vation extend  through  a  full  year,  while  the  practice  in  pedagogy 
is  almost  evenly  divided  between  half-year  and  full-year  courses. 

Nuoiber  of  Number  ol 

Timet  Timet 

Subject  Reported  Subject  Reported 

Psychology 10     Professional  work i 

Pedagogy 7  Psychology  and  school  man- 
Methods  and  management . .  6         agement i 

Methods S  Pedagogy,  psychology^  coun- 

Methods  and  observation —  3  try-school  management,  and 

History  of  education 2         country  life i 

School  management i 

Special  subjects. — ^The  offering  in  the  special  subjects  is  notably 
infrequent.  Agriculture,  when  organized  and  conducted  especially 
for  the  students  in  these  departments,  is  reported  for  8  schools, 
in  5  cases  as  a  half-year,  in  2  as  a  full-year  course,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing departments  as  part  of  a  one-third  year  course  in  agriculture  and 
nature-study.    But  it  is  also  required,  as  may  be  seen  below,  when 
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not  SO  organized  and  conducted,  in  8  additional  schools.  It  is  thus 
seen  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  work  in  almost  all  teacher-training 
departments,  which,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  to  be  pointed  out  later, 
that  these  departments  are  largely  occupied  with  the  prq>aration  of 
rural-school  teachers,  is  surely  to  be  commended.  Other  courses 
in  special  subjects  appearing  once  each  and  organized  and  con- 
ducted especially  for  this  department  are  manual  training  and 
domestic  science,  drawing,  drawing  and  music,  and  bookkeq>ing. 
Additional  instances  of  the  requirement  of  q)ecial  subjects,  where 
these  are  not  maintained  especially  for  the  students  in  these  depart- 
ments, will  be  found  listed  below  under  "Other  High-School  Work 
Required  of  the  Training-Department  Students." 


THE  PRINCIPLES  DETERMINING  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  CONTENT  OF 
THE  COURSES  IN  THE  USUAL  TEACHING  SUBJECTS 

The  teachers  in  these  departments  were  asked  to  state  the 
principle  that  determines  the  organization  and  content  of  the 
courses  in  such  usual  teaching  subjects,  the  common  branches,  as 
are  constituents  of  the  work  of  the  department.  Is  the  work 
largely  review,  does  it  aim  to  develop  scholarship  in  these  subjects, 
or  does  it  aim  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  teaching  methods 
and  principles  of  organization  of  courses  ?  No  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples operates  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  in  any  department. 
The  first  and  second  principles  dominate  in  a  single  school,  the 
first  and  third  in  ii  schools,  and  all  three  are  kept  in  mind  in 
4  schools.  One  of  the  teachers  in  the  last  group  responded  as 
follows:  ''The  primary  aim  is  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  teaching 
methods  and  principles  of  organization  of  courses,  but  considerable 
attention  must  be  given  to  review  of  subject-matter,  as  well  as  to 
extension  of  it."  The  total  numbers  of  times  that  each  of  the 
principles  is  recognized  are,  respectively,  i6, 8,  and  i8.  Manifestly, 
most  of  the  teachers  are  assuming  that  scholarship  in  the  teaching 
subjects  has  been  sufficiently  provided  for  and  that  the  task 
to  be  accomplished  is  the  development  of  the  professional  aspects 
of  these  subjects,  which  may,  however,  usually  imply  some  measure 
of  review. 
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CREDIT  GRANTED  TOWARD  GRADUATION  FOR  THE  TRAINING- 
DEPARTMENT  WORK 

No  school  of  this  group  denies  credit  toward  graduation  for  any 
of  the  work  so  far  touched  upon  in  this  study.  The  total  amounts, 
in  units/  of  this  work  accepted  toward  graduation  are  as  follows: 

Nombcr  ol  Units  Number  of 

Granted  Schools 

2 2 

3 10 

3i I 

4 3 

4i I 

5 I 

6 I 

Total  number  of  schools 19 

It  may  be  imderstood  from  this  that  work  in  the  teacher-training 
department,  for  purposes  of  high-school  graduation,  is  placed  on  a 
par  with  the  traditional  high-school  subjects. 

OBSERVATION  AND  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

Observation  of  teaching  is  required  in  all  the  19  departments, 
but  the  amounts  vary  so  widely  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  point 
to  a  standard  practice,  and  are  stated  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make 
them  readily  comparable.  It  has  already  been  noted  above 
that  3  departments  include  the  work  in  observation  with  that  in 
methods  as  a  single  course.  Five  schools  report--and  this  is  in 
accord  with  state  requirement* — ^30  lessons  during  the  school  year, 
7  report  the  equivalent  of  one  20-  to  40-minute  period  per  week 
throughout  the  school  year,  and  a  single  school  each  reports  ''one 
day  in  each  month,"  "two  days,"  "depends  on  class,"  and  "a  very 
little."  In  1 1  of  the  19  schools  no  credit  is  granted  for  the  observa- 
tion required.    In  the  remaining  schools  the  credit  is  allowed 

>  The  unit  was  defined  as  follows  for  the  teachers  supplying  the  infonnation  for 
this  study:  "A  Unit  is  here  understood  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  subject  running 
through  a  full  school  year  with  five  single  class  periods  per  week  for  which  the  student 
is  required  to  make  preparation  outside  the  class  period.  When  no  sudi  preparation 
it  required,  the  dass  period  is  usually  doubled,  as  in  laboratory  or  shop  courses,  or  the 
credit  cut  to  half  the  amount  that  would  be  granted  were  such  outside  preparation 
neceasaiy." 

'Missouri. 
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for  it  as  part  of  courses  in  methods,  methods  and  management, 
methods  and  observation,  observation  and  practice  teaching,  etc. 
Practice  teaching  is  a  requirement  in  but  5  of  the  19  depart- 
ments. The  teacher  in  one  of  these  departments  reports  that 
"some  time  is  provided,"  the  remaining  4  reporting  as  shown 
by  Table  I.    Thus,  in  14  of  the  19  schools  no  organized  practice 

TABLE  I 


Namber  of  Weeks 

Number  of  Periods 
per  Week 

Length  of  Period 
fiMimites 

18 

S 
S 
S 
S 

80 

20 

IS,  20,  and  30 
40 
60 

20 

a6 

teaching  is  provided,  although  3  speak  of  permitting  the  students 
in  the  department  to  substitute  when  the  regular  grade  teachers 
are  oflF  duty.  Although  "learning  by  doing"  is  long  since  a  plati- 
tudinous educational  principle,  many  of  us  are  still  failing  to  recog- 
nize it  in  educational  practice,  preferring  to  direct  our  students  in 
reading  and  talking  about  an  activity  to  requiring  participation 
m  it. 

OTHER   HIGH-SCHOOL    WORK   REQUIRED    OF    TRAINING- 
DEPARTMENT  STUDENTS 

Fifteen  of  the  19  schools  in  which  the  teacher-training  depart- 
ments supplying  data  for  this  study  are  maintained  prescribe  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  what  the  student's  work  outside  the  depart- 
ment is  to  be.  The  4  remaining  schools  state  that  the  student's 
work  outside  the  department  is  not  prescribed  for  him,  i.e.,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  remaining  work  necessary  for  graduation  is 
elective.  The  prescriptions  of  the  former  group  are  set  forth  in 
Table  II.  The  more  commonly  prescribed  subjects  are  seen  to  be 
English,  mathematics,  history,  science,  and  agriculture.  The 
modal  amounts  of  requirement  in  these  subjects  are,  respectively, 
3,  2,  I,  I,  and  I  units.  American  history  is  named  as  a  require^ 
ment  in  9  of  the  15  instances  in  which  history  is  prescribed.  If  to 
this  nimiber  are  added  the  3  departments  that  report  it  as  a  required 
course  especially  organized  and  conducted  for  the  teacher-training 
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dq>artment,  as  noted  above,  we  find  it  an  all  but  universal  lequire- 
ment.  In  4  of  the  14  instances  of  a  prescription  in  science,  physics 
is  named.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  foreign  language  is  pre- 
scribed in  but  one  school. 

The  total  amounts  of  prescribed  work  outside  the  depart- 
ment for  those  schools  that  supplied  data  in  such  a  form  as  to 
make  them  usable  for  such  a  compilation,  are  as  follows: 

Muinbcr  of  M  nnibw  ot 

UniU  Schoob 

0 4 

3 I 

5 I 

6 I 

7i 3 

8 I 

13 I 

Total 12 

These  amounts  vary  widely  but,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
school  prescribing  13  units,  give  the  student,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparison  with  what  has  been  reported  above  imder  the  head  of 
^'  Credit  Granted  toward  Graduation  for  the  Training-Department 
Work,"  the  privilege  of  election  of  a  part  of  his  work.  Taking 
the  training-department  work  does  not  deprive  the  student  of  all 
freedom  of  election  in  his  remaining  high-school  work. 

KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHICH  TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS 
AIM  TO  PREPARE  TEACHERS 

Eleven  of  the  19  departments  aim  to  prepare  teachers  for  rural 
schools  exclusively.  Seven  others  prepare  for  both  rural  and  graded 
schools,  although  4  of  this  number  make  it  clear  by  some  qualifying 
statement  that  preparation  for  the  latter  is  not  the  primary  function 
of  the  department:  "for  rural  schools  primarily,"  "for  graded 
schools  in  exertional  cases  only,"  "  but  largely  for  country  schools," 
"best  fifth-year  students  elected  to  local  elementary  schools." 
One  of  the  19  departments  prepares  only  for  "any  grade  in  the 
grammar  schools"  of  the  dty  in  which  it  is  maintained.  It  can 
seldom  be  anjrthing  but  an  imsatisfactory  professional  situation 
that  will  permit  graduates  of  the  high-school  teacher-training 
departments,  without  subsequent  training  elsewhere,  to  teach  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  a  city  school  system.  Preparation  for 
rural-school  teaching  is  more  nearly  justifiable  on  account  of  the 
present  dearth  of  teachers  with  any  amount  of  professional  training 
in  these  schools. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS    AND  TENURE 
OF  THE  TEACHING  POPULATION.  I 


J.  HOWARD  STOUTEMYER 
Kearney  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Nebraska 


Since  a  number  of  states  require  no  academic  standard  other 
than  the  '^ability  to  pass  an  examination  before  a  local  county 
superintendent  or  other  supervising  officer/'  and  keep  no  record 
other  than  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  adequate  measurement 
or  even  an  estimate,  of  the  academic  and  professional  preparation, 
tenure,  and  experience  of  the  teaching  population  of  the  country 
as  a  whole  is  impossible. 

A.   THE  EDUCATIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OP  THE  TEACHING 
POPULATION 

The  following  data  from  government  reports  indicate  that  our 
teaching  population  is  woefully  lacking  in  preparedness.  In  1905 
the  Commissioner's  report  stated  that  the  number  of  normal 
graduates  did  not  nearly  meet  the  demand  due  to  the  expansion 
of  the  school  system,  resignation,  or  death,  hence  thousands  of 
places  had  to  be  filled  with  untrained  or  half-trained  teachers.  In 
191 1  the  Commissioner  reported  that  less  than  half  of  the  teachers 
in  this  country  had  adequate  preparation.  ^'In  some  states  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  full  preparation  given  by 
the  normal  schools,  and  in  most  states  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  in  the  country  schools  have  had  such  preparation."  The 
rqx)rt  for  1912  stated  that  the  greatest  evil  in  our  school  system 
was  the  lack  of  trained  teachers.  ^'In  no  other  coimtiy  that  pre- 
tends to  provide  an  opportunity  for  universal  education  is  the  con- 
dition in  this  respect  so  bad  as  in  the  United  States."  In  1914  the 
40,000  teachers  with  some  measure  of  professional  preparation  did 
not  nearly  meet  the  demand,  hence  Monahan  and  Wright  concluded 
''that  for  not  more  than  one  in  five  positions  is  a  trained  graduate 
available"  (i).' 

'  Numbers  refer  to  bibliography  to  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Journal 
Charts  were  drawn  by  Messrs.  Baker,  Cadwallader,  Hartman,  and  Samples  of  the 
manual-training  department. 
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Excerpts  from  various  educational  surve3rs  repeat  the  refrain  of 
the  educational  impreparedness  of  our  teachers.  The  recent  survey 
of  Vermont  revealed  this  fact:  "Aside,  then,  from  the  teachers 
trained  in  schools  elsewhere,  or,  since  191 1,  in  the  graduate  course 
in  Vermont,  and  a  few  high-school  graduates  who  have  enjoyed  a 
year  in  the  new  training  classes,  Vermont  has,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  no  professionally  trained  elementaiy-school  teachers."  (2) 
In  the  recent  survey  of  Ohio  it  was  found  in  the  sections  studied 
that  only  50  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  were  high-school  gradu- 
ates, and  18  per  cent  had  an  elementary  education  only.  In  the 
elementary  schools  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  high-school 
graduates,  and  not  less  than  16  per  cent  had  completed  the  ele- 
mentary school  only.  In  the  high  schools  60  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  were  not  college  graduates,  and  19  per  cent  had  not  com- 
pleted high  school.  In  1914  Alabama  reported  that  only  73  per 
cent  of  her  teachers  claimed  to  have  any  training  above  the  seventh 
grade.  The  percentage  with  training  above  the  high  school,  other 
than  summer  school,  is  as  follows:  not  more  than  one  year  above 
high  school,  21  per  cent;  not  more  than  two  years,  36  per  cent;  not 
more  than  three  years,  45  per  cent;  more  than  three  years,  5  per 
cent.  One  do&  not  wonder  that  in  his  report  for  191 5  the  state 
superintendent  put  his  conclusion  in  large  letters,  "Teacher 
Training  in  Alabama  Is  a  Crjdng  Need." 

A  survey  of  Wisconsin  rural  schools  showed  that  they  have  been 
made  "a  dumping-groimd  for  imtrained  and  unsuccessful  teachers." 
The  supply  of  inexperienced  but  "legally  qualified  girls  keeps  down 
the  salaries  and  standards  of  efficiency."  Many  yoimg  people  have 
taken  up  this  work,  not  because  they  were  especially  fitted  for  it, 
but  because  it  was  the  only  thing  they  could  do  with  their  limited 
amoimt  of  preparation  (3).  The  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion of  Oklahoma  states  that  "the  inexperienced  and  imtrained 
teachers  gravitate  to  the  rural  schools  where  they  secure  experience 
and  training  at  the  expense  of  these  schools."  "An  ideal  system  of 
education  would  not  permit  an  inexperienced,  untrained  teacher  to 
experiment  with  boys  and  girls  except  where  that  work  is  supervised 
by  experts." 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  educational  qualifications  of 
rural  teachers,  Foght  selected  55  representative  counties  in  the 
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United  States  and  sent  questionnaires  to  6,000  rural  teachers. 
From  the  2,941  replies  received,  he  found  that  4  per  cent  have  had 
less  than  the  elementary-school  course;  45  per  cent  had  completed 
a  four-year  high-school  course;  and  67 . 7  per  cent  had  professional 
training,  interpreting  training  to  cover  all  kinds  of  professional 
instruction  such  as  siunmer  schools  and  short  courses.  'Trom  the 
foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  rural 
teachers  now  in  service  is  their  professional  unpreparedness.  One- 
third  of  all  of  them  have  no  professional  basis  on  which  to  build,  or 
q)ecific  knowledge  of  the  science  or  art  of  teaching''  (4,  p.  28). 
Without  the  equivalent  of  a  high-school  course  "  the  teacher  cannot 
have  the  necessary  store  of  information  to  draw  from  as  occasion 
may  demand;  he  is  in  danger  of  getting  into  ruts;  and  his  educa- 
tional vision  becomes  hopelessly  narrowed  and  indistinct ''  (4,  p.  24). 
Where  certification  is  based  on  no  academic  standard  other  than 
ability  to  pass  an  examination,  ''many  half-taught  young  people, 
with  little  or  no  professional  attainments,  having  but  slight  com- 
prehension of  the  needs  of  country  life,  hold  places  in  the  schools 
and  keep  down  standards  of  efficiency"  (4,  p.  22). 

Since  many  states  were  unable,  from  either  official  reports  or 
personal  letters,  to  furnish  statistics  on  the  educational  qualifica- 
tions of  their  teachers,  the  following  selection  in  the  tables  is  made 
from  among  those  reports  with  the  best-arranged  and  most  usable 
statistics.  Group  I  of  Table  I  represents  the  conditions  in  the 
state  as  a  whole.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  each  state  represented, 
the  proportion  of  college  or  normal-school  graduates  is  very  small; 
and  the  additional  number  who  have  had  either  part  college  or  part 
normal  training  is  hot  great  enough  to  indicate  adeqiiate  standards 
of  preparation.  Completion  of  a  full  high-school  course  is  relatively 
low,  and  the  percentage  with  part  high-school  or  with  elementary 
education  only  is  far  too  high.  In  Illinois  one  in  six  has  had  less 
than  a  high-school  course;  in  Iowa  one  in  three;  in  Kansas  one  in 
five.  Stated  a  little  differently,  Illinois  has  56  per  cent  who  have 
had  more  than  a  high-school  course;  Iowa,  34.4  per  cent;  Kansas, 
39  per  cent.  Several  of  these  states  have  a  predominantly  large 
proportion  with  less  than  a  full  high-school  course:  West  Virginia 
has  43.6  per  cent;  Texas  (for  the  state  as  a  whole),  54  per  cent; 
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Tennessee,  63  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  teachers  with  more  than 
a  high-school  course  in  West  Virginia  is  43.4  per  cent,  in  Tennessee 
16  per  cent,  and  in  Texas,  23  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  coU^e 
or  normal  graduates  ranges  from  12  for  Tennessee  to  25  for  Illinois. 


TABLE  I 

Academic  and  Professional  Training 

(Pigures  are  percenUges) 


SUte 


Com- 


acnooi 
Only 


Put 
High 
School 


Fun 
High 
School 


Put 
Noconl 


Nocnal 


Pvt 
CoOtfe 


Fan 


Group  I: 
Illinois*  (lois). 
Iowa  (X915} . 


Kansas  {i9^f^ 

Tennesseet  C1914) 

West  Viiginiat  (iQU) 

Group  11: 
Missouri  (1915) 

Town 

Country 

Texas  (191 2) 

Town 

Country 

Group  in: 
Maryland  (191O 

Elementary  (not  including 
Baltimore) 

High  school 


75 
54 


II 
32 


12.7 
0.7 


8.S 
26.3 
21 
63 
43-6 


16 
47 

70.8 


20.7 
S.I 


28 

33.9 
40 
21 
12.6 


72 
21 

31.5 
16.S 


33.7 
13.1 


19 


17 


28 
46 


22. 7t 

ao.4t 


8 

7 

13 


foil 


8.6 


4.8 
as 


7.7 
23 


8 

II. 4 
za 

5 

3 


3.2 
20.7 


18 
3. a 


a. I 
37.4 


*  Three  per  cent  (both  coDege  «nd  Donnftl). 
t  Four  per  cent  unknown, 
t  fl?  •  s  ptt  cent  unknown. 

I  Eighteen  per  cent,  with  lets  tfaui  S  weeks'  Donntl  work. 

II  Forty-foor  per  cent,  with  lets  thui  S  weeks'  normal  work, 
f  Put  normal  and  non-etandard  normal  combined. 

Group  n  of  Table  I  shows  the  difference  between  rural  and 
urban  communities.  In  Missouri  27  per  cent  of  the  town  teachers 
and  79  per  cent  of  the  country  teachers  have  less  than  a  high-school 
preparation;  in  Texas  25  per  cent  of  the  town  teachers  and  70.8 
per  cent  of  the  coimtry  teachers  have  less  than  a  high-school 
preparation.  In  the  rural  schools  of  Texas  only  one  in  eight 
graduated  from  a  normal  school  or  college,  and  only  three  in  ten 
completed  a  high  school  or  better.  In  the  independent  districts 
two  out  of  every  five  have  completed  a  normal-school  or  coll^;e 
course,  and  three  out  of  every  four  have  finished  high  school  or 
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better.  Twice  as  many  town  teachers  have  completed  the  high- 
school  course  as  have  rural  teachers;  three  times  as  many  town 
teachers  completed  the  normal-school  coiurse  and  six  times  as  many 
town  teachers  graduated  from  college.  In  the  rural  schools  of 
Texas  91 .  04  per  cent  of  the  teachers  held  temporary  certificates,  and 
8.96  per  cent  held  permanent  certificates.  In  the  urban  schools 
58. 14  per  cent  held  temporary  certificates,  and  41 .08  per  cent  held 
permanent  certificates.  A  similar  situation  is  found  in  Oklahoma, 
where  25  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  hold  first-grade  certificates, 


Chast  I. — Academic  and  professional  training.  Black  bars  indicate  high-school 
tiBiningorkss;  light  bars,  more  than  hi^-school  training.   Figures  show  percentages. 

while  74  per  cent  of  the  dty  teachers  hold  first-grade  certificates. 
In  Chart  I,  the  black  bars  r^resent  the  percentage  of  teachers  with 
high-school  preparation  or  less.  The  numbers  are  the  percentages 
of  those  with  more  than  high-school  training.  The  average  of  the 
nine  cases  is  60  per  cent  with  high-school  preparation  or  less  and 
40  per  cent  with  more  than  high-school  preparation,  only  a  part  of 
which  can  be  called  professional  training. 

In  Missouri,  it  may  be  noted  that  three  and  one-half  times  as 
many  town  teachers  had  graduated  from  the  high  school  as  had 
country  teachers,  and  four  and  one-half  times  as  many  town 
teachers  had  completed  the  normal-school  course.    Under  part 
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nonnal,  Table  I,  Group  11,  for  Missouri  is  classed  work  of  eight, 
sixteen,  or  thirty-two  weeks.  One  and  one-half  times  as  many 
rural  teachers  had  part  normal,  and  44  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers 
had  less  than  eight  weeks'  normal  training  against  the  18  per  cent 
of  town  teachers.  In  the  1914  report  the  study  of  the  preparation 
of  1,079  teachers  in  61  teacher-training  towns  in  Missouri  showed 
that  one-half  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  are  graduates 
of  the  local  high  school;  more  than  90  per  cent  have  had  some 
professional  training  in  addition  to  their  high-school  work;  70  per 
cent  have  attended  a  normal  school,  one-half  of  these  teachers  for 
a  period  of  one  year  or  more.  The  study  of  515  rural  teachers  in 
these  same  counties  indicated  that  "three-fourths  of  these  teachers 
are  rural  in  every  sense — educated  in  the  country  with  country- 
school  methods  and  now  teaching  in  the  coimtry,  using  the  same 

methods  very  largely Seven  per  cent  have  no  training  above 

the  eighth  grade.  This  should  be  very  appreciably  increased  to 
represent  the  actual  niunber  who  have  no  high-school  work.  A 
teacher  whose  only  training  outside  of  the  elementary  grades  con- 
sists of  a  few  weeks  of  review  of  the  common  branches  in  a  local 
school,  preparatory  to  examination,  has  really  no  high-school  work. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  attended  a  state  normal  school,  almost  half  of 
these  for  a  period  of  one  year  or  more'*  (5,  pp.  323-24). 

In  the  Maryland  siurvey,  as  shown  in  Group  III,  Table  I,  there 
is  the  division  of  the  teachers  (white)  into  elementary  (not  including 
Baltimore)  and  highrschool  teachers.  Of  the  3,000  white  elemen- 
tary teachers,  one  in  eight  had  only  an  elementary  education,  one 
in  five  had  a  year  or  two  in  high  school,  and  one  in  three  had  com- 
pleted high  school,  while  less  than  one  in  twenty  had  received  a 
standard  normal  training.  "Of  the  rest,  some  have  received  an 
irregular  normal  training;  a  few  have  been  to  college,  and  still 
fewer  through  college.  Grouping  together  standard  normal,  part 
college,  and  college  graduates,  about  10  per  cent  of  the  elementary 
teachers  of  Maryland — ^not  more — may  be  called  well  trained;  not 
quite  one-third  could  on  a  stretch  be  called  fairly  well  trained;  at 
least  one-third  are  practically  untrained''  (6,  p.  60).  In  the  case 
of  the  high-school  teachers  (white)  it  is  stated  that  "not  exceeding 
two-fifths  of  the  regular  high-school  teachers  of  the  state  may  be 
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described  as  adequately  prepared;  a  second  two-fifths  are  from 
one  to  foiu:  years  short,  though  they  have  had  some  kind  of  train- 
ing-^ partial  college  or  normal-school  course,  for  example;  the 
remaining  fifth  are  woefully  lacking  in  proper  preparation,  being 
made  up  of  those  who  have  had  only  a  high-school  education,  a 
part  normal  course,  or  some  similarly  inadequate  and  ill-adjusted 
prq>aration"  (6,  pp.  63-64). 

Table  11  is  a  combination  of  six  separate  tables  taken  from  the 
Wisconsin  rqx)rt  of   1915.    The  system  of  standardization  of 
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schools  divides  them  into  rural  schools,  which  usually  consist  of 
one  room;  when  such  schools  become  more  than  one-room  schools 
with  certain  requirements  as  to  equipment  and  grade  of  teaching, 
they  are  classed  as  state  graded  schools,  which  may  have  all  twelve 
grades,  but  are  still  imder  the  supervision  of  the  coimty  superin- 
tendent. It  may  be  noted  from  Chart  II  that  in  the  rural  school 
51.7  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  some  professional  training; 
in  the  state  graded  schools  75  per  cent,  in  the  grades  below  high 
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school  78.5  per  cent,  and  in  the  dty  schools  82.6  per  cent  have  had 
more  or  less  professional  training.  The  high  schools  under  the 
county  siq>erintendent  and  the  free  high  schools  under  dty  superin- 
tendents have  each  approximately  90  per  cent  who  are  dther  normal 
or  college  graduates. 

From  the  report  of  the  high  schools  of  Idaho,  it  is  found  that  in 
the  large  and  medium  four-year  high  schools  apprbximatdy  90 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  dther  normal  or  college  graduates.  In 
the  small  four-year  high  schoob  80  per  cent,  in  the  three-year  high 
schools  75  per  cent,  and  in  the  two-year  high  schools  or  less,  50  per 
cent  or  less  are  college  or  normal  graduates.    Shidder's  study  of 
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Chart  IL — ^Training  of  teachers  in  Wisconsin.    Black  is  number  with  more  or 
less  professional  training;  stripes,  with  full  hi^  school 

accredited  high  schools  in  Indiana  shows  that  the  proportion 
of  teachers  without  an  academic  degree  decreases,  and  those  with 
university  d^rees  increases,  directly  with  the  size  of  the  dty. 
Cities  of  2,500  or  imder  require  less  than  one-half  the  training 
required  by  the  larger  dties  (7).  DeflFenbaugh's  study  of  the 
smaller  dties  shows  that  69  per  cent  of  the  school  boards  require 
high-school  teachers  to  be  college  graduates;  55  per  cent  will 
employ  these  graduates  without  experience;  36  per  cent  require 
their  elementary-school  teachers  to  be  normal  graduates;  "and 
where  a  normal  diploma  is  not  required,  only  48  per  cent  require  a 
high-school  diploma";  14  per  cent  will  employ  high-school  gradu- 
ates without  experience  (8,  pp.  82-83). 

A  decade  ago  Cubberley  stated  that  "so  large  is  the  number 
who  teach  but  a  short  time,  so  easy  is  it  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
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teachings  in  most  states  without  the  necessity  of  any  training  of  a 
professional  nature,  that  the  number  of  trained  teachers  actually 
teaching  in  different  states  is  not  large.  Perhaps,  averaging  all  the 
different  states  of  the  Union,  15  to  20  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in 
our  schools  have  secured  special  training  before  entering  the  work 
of  a  teacher.  The  remaining  80  to  85  per  cent  have  been  prepared 
by  private  study,  and  tested  wholly  by  eicamination  and  experience, 
and  have  had  no  special  professional  preparation  whatever  for  the 
work  of  teaching"  (9,  p.  8).  These  conditions  have  not  changed 
veiy  greatly  for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  since  Coffman  shows  that 
"three-fifths  of  the  men  and  two-fifths  of  the  women  in  rural 
schoob  have  less  than  a  high-school  education,  only  one  out  of  a 
hundred  has  a  college  education.  One-half  of  the  men  and  one- 
third  of  the  women  in  town,  one-fifth  of  the  men  and  one-sixth  of 
the  women  in  the  dty  have  less  than  a  high-school  education" 
(10,  p.  255). 

The  data  given  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  indicate  that  the 
average  educational  qualification  of  the  teaching  population  is  low, 
very  mach  lower  than  our  best  standards  of  preparation,  and  that 
the  d^ree  of  inadequacy  of  the  preparation  varies  directly  with  the 
density  of  the  population  of  the  imit  of  administration — the  worst 
conditk>2is  are  found  in  the  rural  commimities,  and  the  best  in  the 
larger  cities. 

B.  TENURE  OF  THE  TEACHING  POPULATION 

The  data  on  the  tenure  of  the  teaching  population  are  likewise 
extremely  meager,  though  a  few  states  have  carefully  tabulated 
their  statistics.  Many  of  the  imtrained,  unsuccessful  teachers  drop 
out;  some  of  the  most  successful  teachers  push  on  to  better  places; 
other  changes  occur  on  account  of  death,  resignation,  or  expansion 
of  the  school  system,  so  that  the  teaching  population  is  in  a  con- 
stant flux.  The  annual  migration  of  teachers  is  so  great  that  it 
presents  one  of  the  gravest  of  educational  problems. 

Table  m  and  Chart  m  present  the  data  on  tenure  in  the  same 
district.  With  the  exception  of  the  town  teachers  in  Missouri  and 
the  free  high  schools  in  \^sconsin  the  length  of  tenure  in  the  same 
position  is  much  less  than  two  years.    In  the  country  schools  of 
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Missouri  84  per  cent  served  in  the  same  district  two  years  or  less; 
in  the  rural  schools  of  Wisconsin  88  per  cent  served  two  years  or 
less;  and  in  the  one-room  schools  of  Louisiana  92  per  cent  served 
two  years  or  less.  In  Missouri's  study  of  town  teachers  it  was 
foimd  that ''  the  average  tenure  is  nearly  five  years.  Forty  per  cent 
of  all  have  a  tenure  of  five  or  more  years."  In  th^  study  of  the 
rural  teachers,  it  was  found  that  ''the  average  tenure  is  one  and 
eight-tenths  years,  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  tenure  of  grade 
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teachers"  (5,  pp.  323-24).  In  Chart  III  the  black  bars  give  the 
percentage  of  teachers  with  two  years  of  service  or  less  in  the  same 
district;  the  remainder  of  the  bar  gives  the  percentage  with  more 
than  two  years  of  service.  The  average  of  the  twelve  cases  is 
62.5  per  cent  with  the  teniire  of  two  years  or  less. 

The  survey  of  1,153  teachers  of  one-room  schools  in  31  counties 
of  Washington  in  1914  showed  that  280  teachers  were  in  the  same 
district  as  the  preceding  year,  304  were  in  the  same  county  but  in 
di£ferent  districts,  341  were  not  teaching,  and  the  remainder  had 
moved  from  the  county.  This  indicates  that  only  25  per  cent  were 
in  the  same  district  and  only  50  per  cent  were  teaching  even  in  the 
same  county.    Foght  summarizes  the  results  of  his  study  of  the 
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tenure  of  rural  teachers  as  follows:  the  total  number  of  months 
taught  was  45.4;  the  number  of  months  m  the  present  position 
was  12.2;  the  average  number  of  different  schools  taught  was  3.4 
with  13.8  months  in  each  school,  or  less  than  two  years  of  140  days 
each,  or  less  than  one  calendar  year  (4).  The  Better  Iowa  Schools 
Commission  (1912)  found  that  the  length  of  time  teachers  remain 
in  the  profession  was  but  3.8  years  and  that  72  per  cent  of  the 
rural  sdiools  had  a  new  teacher  each  year  and  that  a  third  of  these 
schools  had  three  different  teachers  each  year.    In  Texas  some 


Chait  m.— Length  of  service  in  the  same  district  Black  bars  indicate  per- 
centage with  two  years'  ezpeiienoe  or  less;  light  bars  indicate  more  than  two  years' 
experience.    Figures  show  percentages. 

85  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  are  new  to  their  positions  each 
year.  It  is  not  improbable  that  75  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers 
and  50  per  cent  of  the  town  teachers  shift  positions  each  year.  In 
this  shift  of  the  teaching  population  Coffman  finds  that  of  the  1,178 
men  studied, 

48. 1  per  cent  are  at  the  present  time  teaching  in  the  countiy,  but  83  per  cent 
of  them  bfgan  there;  35.7  per  cent  are  teaching  in  towns  and  villages,  but 
only  13  per  cent  of  them  started  there;  16. 2  per  cent  are  in  the  dties,  but 
only  4  per  cent  of  them  conunenced  there.  Of  the  68  per  cent  of  the  4,037 
women  who  started  in  the  coimtry,  but  41 .6  per  cent  have  remained  there; 
18  per  cent  began  in  towns  and  villages,  but  32.6  per  cent  are  teaching  upon 
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this  level  now;  and  although  only  14  per  cent  of  them  began  their  careers  in 
dtiesy  25.8  per  cent  are  teaching  in  cities.  Ai^Murently  the  raw  recruit  gets 
his  or  her  initial  experience  in  the  rural  or  semi-urban  schoob  [iz,  p.  22]. 

In  this  shift  there  are  certain  time  and  training  correlations 
which  Cofiman  describes  thus: 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men  and  70  per  cent  of  the  women  who  go  from  the 
country  to  town,  shift  within  the  first  five  years.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  go  from  the  country  to  town  and  from  town  to  dty,  spend  less  than  thiee 
years  in  the  country  sdiools,  and  less  than  four  years  in  town.  Fifty-seven 
per  cent  of  the  ambitious  women  teach  less  than  two  years  in  the  country, 
85  per  cent  less  than  four  years  in  the  country;  39  per  cent  teach  less  than 
two  years,  and  67  per  cent  less  than  four  years  in  town.  The  shift  is  directly 
related  to  the  amoimt  of  training.  This  averages  four  years  in  the  countiy 
above  the  elementary  school,  five  years  from  country  to  the  town  to  dty; 
six  years  from  coimtry  to  dty  directly;  and  seven  years  directly  from  town 
to  dty  [10,  p.  237I. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  prevented  from  enjoying  the  free 
right  of  contract  in  the  selection  of  fields  of  labor ;  but  when  changes 
are  made,  greater  efficiency  should  accrue  to  both  teacher  and 
school.  Much  of  the  present  shifting  is  wasteful  beyond  computa- 
tion,  and  the  gain  thereof  is  far  less  than  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. Reed  states  that  ''the  financial  loss  to  the  districts  throu^ 
lack  of  continuation  in  organization  and  management,  and  the  edu- 
cational wastes  from  the  frequent  changes  are  appalling.  The 
financial  gain  and  the  professional  advancement  of  the  people  mak- 
ing the  changes,  on  the  whole,  have  been  slight."  "No  other  busi- 
ness could  survive  imder  the  same  conditions.  The  only  r^ison 
why  this  form  persists  is  because  the  mistakes  and  losses  are  not 
so  evident  and  so  the  responsibility  is  not  located  "  (i  2,  p.  5) .  The 
superintendent  of  Louisiana  reports: 

In  the  matter  of  tenure  in  the  same  position  the  situation  b  very  bad, 
indeed.  The  teachers  wander  from  parish  to  parish  and  from  school  to  school, 
few  remaining  in  the  same  position  longer  than  one  or  two  years.  Teadiers 
seem  to  fail  to  see  that  every  year's  service  in  a  school  adds  to  their  (^por- 
tunities  for  good  work,  and  patrons  and  school  officials  i^parently  take  the 
view  that  continuous  service  on  a  job  adds  nothing  to  the  ability  of  the 
employee  to  do  the  work  well.  Exduding  the  teachers  of  New  Orleans,  where 
positions  are  permanent,  2,563,  or  56  per  cent  of  the  teaching  corps,  were  in 
their  positions  for  the  first  year.  Exduding  begiimers,  the  figures  mean  that 
x,8oo  white  teachers  *'  swapped ''  positions.    There  are  not  more  than  a  hundred 
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teadiers  in  the  state,  excluding  New  Orleans,  who  have  been  teaching  in  the 
same  positions  ten  years  or  longer.  It  is  due  the  teachers  and  e^)ecially  the 
duldren,  that  we  organize  to  retain  worthy,  competent  teachers  permanently 
in  the  same  positions.  My  judgment  Is  that  the  state  will  find  it  necessary  to 
take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  by  subsidizing  the  salaries  of  those  teachers 
who  cure  themselves  of  the  wanderlust,  and  remain  permanently  in  their 
positions  [13,  p.  15, 1913-14]. 

To  secure  the  longer  tenure,  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  1915 
passed  an  enactment  which  provides  that  any  rural-school  teacher 
who  is  retained  in  the  same  school  after  the  first  year  shall  receive 
from  the  state  funds  $2  per  month  in  addition  to  the  salary  paid 
by  the  district;  if  retained  after  the  second  year,  $4  per  month; 
if  retained  after  the  third  year,  $8  per  month  for  that  and  each 
succeeding  year.  The  successful  rural-school  teachers  who  are 
graduates  of  a  rural-school  course  of  a  normal  training  equivalent 
to  two  years  above  the  high  school  are  entitled  to  state  aid  of  $10 
per  month  for  the  first  year,  and  to  $15  per  month  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  in  which  the  school  is  successfully  taught. 

The  inexperienced  teacher  takes  any  position  with  the  intention 
of  getting  experience  in  order  to  move  on  to  a  bigger  place  the  next 
year,  and  so  on  the  year  following.  The  effect  of  this  procedure  is 
disastrous  to  the  rural  and  village  conmiunities  which  annually 
afford  this  practice  and  experience  to  function  in  some  larger  and 
richer  conunimity.  This  apprentice  year  would  not  be  so  expen- 
sive to  the  smaller  conmiimity  if,  after  having  profited  by  the 
experience  thus  gained,  the  teacher  remained  long  enough  in  the 
community  to  render  real  service  in  solving  local  educational 
problems.  The  finannal  loss  to  the  community  in  the  cost  of 
reorganization  and  the  wastes  consequent  upon  this  apprenticeship 
system  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  public  campaign  to  secure  the  per- 
manent location  in  the  service  of  the  locality. 

Limited  as  is  the  tenure  in  the  elementary  and  rural  schools,  it 
is  no  worse  than  is  the  tenure  of  high-school  teachers.  In  the  high 
schools  of  Nebraska  44  per  cent  of  the  teachers  were  new  to  their 
positions  last  year,  and  75  per  cent  have  taught  in  the  same  place 
four  years  or  less  (12).  In  the  accredited  high  schools  of  both 
Indiana  and  Illinois  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  a  tenure  of  two 
years  or  less.    In  the  largest  cities  of  Indiana  '' almost  one-fifth  of 
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the  positions  were  filled  last  year,  while  the  number  amounted  to 
almost  three-fifths  in  the  smaller  towns"  (14).  The  tenure  of 
teachers  in  the  high  schoob  of  the  North  Central  Association  is  as 
iollows:  '' In  Wisconsin  out  of  800  teachers,  46  per  cent  were  new 
to  their  positions  last  year;  in  Colorado,  44  per  cent;  in  Iowa,  37 
per  cent;  in  Indiana,  40  per  cent"  (14,  p.  521).  Shideler's  study 
of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  Indiana  showed  that,  in  cities  of 
5,000  or  under,  more  than  one-half  of  the  teachers  have  served  only 
one  year  in  their  present  positions.  In  seeking  the  causes  of  this 
shifting,  he  found  high  correlation  between  salaries  and  daisity  of 
population.  Cofiman  and  Jessup  found  that  ''there  is  a  direct 
correlation  between  the  salajy  paid  and  the  size  of  the  place,  and 
that  the  variability  and  range  are  greater  in  the  larger  peaces  than 
in  smaller  places"  (15,  p.  114).  Since  the  larger  communities  give 
larger  financial  return  and  greater  social  opportunities,  many 
teachers  find  their  reward  in  moving  to  such  places,  for  too  fre- 
quently communities  will  not  adequately  reward  high  merit. 

Not  only  is  the  tenure  of  the  teachers  in  any  one  position 
extremely  limited,  but  the  appalling  fact  is  that  their  supervisor 
and  administrative  heads  have  a  tenure  just  as  limited.  In 
Nebraska  nearly  one-half  of  the  high-school  principals  are  new  to 
their  positions  each  year,  and  85  per  cent  have  served  three  years 
or  less  in  their  present  positions  (12).  Shideler  found  that  45  per 
cent  of  the  principals  of  the  accredited  high  schools  of  Indiana  were 
new  to  their  positions — one-third  in  the  larger  cities  and  two-thirds 
in  the  smaller  towns.  In  commenting  upon  the  short  tenure  of  the 
principal,  a  government  report  states  that  some  schools  have  as 
many  as  two  to  four  principals  in  a  single  year,  and  the  different 
types  of  administration  have  shown  that  the  succession  of  unfinished 
experiments  has  proved  disastrous  to  both  pupil  and  school. 

The  case  of  the  superintendent  shows  a  slight  improvement,  but 
when  one  considers  the  greater  responsibility  of  the  office,  the 
shortness  of  the  tenure  presents  one  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  school  administration.  In  the  190  village  schools  of 
Nebraska  only  one  superintendent  has  served  more  than  ten  years; 
two-thirds  of  the  superintendents  have  served  two  years  or  less,  and 
one-third  are  new  to  their  positions  this  year.    In  the  second-  and 
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higher-class  dties  50  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  are  serving 
their  first  or  second  years.  The  high  average  of  four  years  for  these 
superintendents  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  total  number  is 
small,  and  a  few  have  served  terms  long  enough  greatly  to  raise  the 
general  average  (12).  The  median  years  of  tenure  for  superin- 
tendents of  the  250  accredited  schools  of  Iowa  was  less  than  two 
years,  and  in  the  758  non-accredited  schools  40  per  cent  were  new 
to  their  positions  and  70  per  cent  had  been  in  their  positions  two 
years  or  less.  Data  published  in  191 2  by  the  government  concern- 
ing 1,200  superintendents  employed  in  cities  of  4,000  and  over 
showed  that  one-fourth  had  served  two  years  or  less,  and  only  one- 
half  had  served  four  years  or  more  (14).  Deffenbaugh  foimd  in  his 
study  of  the  school  systems  of  small  dties  that  the  tenure  of  the 
siq>erintendents  is  very  unstable;  of  1,202  superintendents,  567 
had  been  in  their  positions  less  than  five  years,  380  from  five  to 
ten  years,  and  only  255  more  than  ten  years;  while  one-fourth  had 
served  two  years  or  less  in  the  same  position  (8).  The  median 
number  of  years  of  tenure  for  186  superintendents  in  Indiana  dties 
in  1912  was  2. 16  years.  The  median  number  of  years  of  tenure 
in  Indiana  dties  taken  at  ten-year  intervals  was:  for  1864,  1.8 
years;  for  1874,  2.5  years;  for  1884,  2.3  years;  for  1894,  2.4 
years;  for  1904,  2.9  years  (14).  When  as  many  as  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  heads  of  our  dty  schools  change  annually,  the  situa- 
tion is  serious  enough  to  demand  nation-wide  concern  and  con- 
sideration. 

The  data  obtainable  on  the  tenure  of  coimty  superintendents  are 
even  more  limited,  though  information  at  hand  shows  a  tenure  no 
more  extended  than  among  dty  superintendents.  The  terms  of 
office  for  the  county  superintendent  as  given  in  1909  are  as  follows: 
in  23  states  and  2  territories  the  term  was  two  years;  in  3  states, 
three  years;  in  13  states,  four  years.  In  two  states  constitutional 
provisions  prohibit  more  than  two  terms,  and  in  many  others  cus- 
tom demands  the  same  rotation  of  office.  The  prevalence  of  the 
short  term  or  of  limiting  the  number  of  short  terms  destroys  vmity 
and  continuity  of  school  procedure  and  prevents  the  formidation 
and  execution  of  long-time  educational  polides.  Only  23  states 
require  the  county  superintendent  to  hold  as  much  as  a  first-grade 
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certificate;  the  remainder  prescribe  no  qualifications.  So  long  as 
the  superintendency  is  a  political  office,  with  regular  rotation  and 
no  professional  outlook  for  higher  advancement,  xmless  it  be  some 
political  office,  short  tenure  and  inefficient  superintendents  will  be 
the  result  Removal  from  political  dictation,  tenure  during  effi- 
ciency, and  liberation  of  the  office  from  petty  limitations  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  increasing  the  length  of  tenure  service  and  the 
quality  of  the  coimty  superintendent. 

The  boards  of  education  in  cities  frequently  have  short  tenures, 
for  in  certain  states  constitutional,  legal,  or  customary  provisions 
limit  the  length  of  the  term  of  appointment  or  election  and  the 
number  of  terms  that  may  be  served.  The  usual  organization  of 
the  board  of  education  has  been  either  the  annual  or  the  biennial 
election  of  the  entire  membership.  Such  a  condition  prevents  the 
development  of  any  continued  constructive  policy,  for  when  the 
term  of  office  is  short,  school  business  must  be  considered  in  terms 
of  present  expediency.  In  many  cities  there  has  been  an  incessant 
struggle  to  secure  changes  in  the  membership  of  the  board  in  order 
that  new  movements  may  be  started  or  certain  f  imds  may  be  used. 
If  the  communityr  intends  to  secure  an  efficient  school  system,  it 
must  make  its  school  officers  as  permanent  as  the  well-organized 
industrial  enterprise  with  its  stable  policy  and  centralized  control. 

The  office  of  the  state  superintendent  is  likewise  subject  to  a 
short  term,  or  few  terms  of  service.  The  data  (1909)  show  that  a 
few  states  elect  the  superintendent  annually;  the  term  of  office  in 
19  states  is  two  years;  in  3  states,  three  years;  in  19  states,  four 
years.  Since  1853,  ^^  tenure  of  office  for  state  superintendents  in 
Illinois  averages  nearfy  four  years,  though  the  term  was  extended  to 
four  years  in  1870,  and  of  the  last  two  incumbents  the  former 
served  two  terms  and  the  latter  is  serving  his  third  term.  The 
short  term  does  not  necessarily  mean  short  continuance  in  office, 
as  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  have  had  short  terms  and  long 
continuation.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  for  a  longer  term  and  a 
longer  tenure  for  the  superintendent  or  commissioner. 

The  state  boards  of  education  have  been,  in  some  cases,  little 
more  than  a  formal  organization,  with  most  of  the  members  ex 
officio f  usually  the  chief  officers  of  state.    At  the  present  time  there 
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is  a  tendency  for  reorganization,  eliminating  the  political  ex  officio 
type  and  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  duties  of  the  board  and  the 
length  of  tenure  of  the  individual  members.  A  few  states  still  have* 
short  tenures  of  two,  three,  or  foiu:  years,  but  the  term  is  being 
lengthened,  for  it  is  recognized  that  the  most  effective  boards  have 
long  terms  and  few  contemporary  changes. 

After  the  consideration  of  the  short  tenure  of  the  teachers,  the 
princq>als,  the  superintendents,  the  county  superintendent  and 
state  superintendents,  and  boards  of  education  both  local  and  state, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  that  our  educational  S3rstem  works  as 
well  as  it  does.  Our  entire  educational  corps  is  a  fluctuating, 
migrating,  nomadic  body  with  neither  permanency  of  tenure  nor 
continuity  of  policy.  The  reorganization  of  oux  present  system 
with  better-qualified  teachers,  supervisors,  and  public  overseers, 
and  a  relatively  permanent  administration  and  long  efficient  service 
on  the  part  of  each  member  of  our  educational  sjrstem  seems  to  be 
the  crying  need  in  this  country. 

[To  be  conHnued] 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

{Concluded) 

HUGO  H.  GOLD 

State  University  of  Iowa 

NOTEBOOKS 

The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
North  Central  Association  recommends  that  history  should  be 
taught  as  a  disciplinary,  as  well  as  an  educational,  subject.  One 
of  the  methods  used  by  teachers  in  making  history  a  disciplinary 
subject  is  the  requirement  of  notebooks.  Some  teachers  report 
constant  drill  in  the  usual  forms  of  note-taking  with  special  refer- 
ence to  college  work. 

Only  78  teachers  say  they  require  the  use  of  a  permanent  note- 
book in  aU  courses,  34  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  and  not 
compulsion,while  14  say  that  a  notebook  is  required  in  all  except  first- 
year  classes,  and  9  say  that  it  is  required  only  in  first-year  classes. 

a)  Advantages  of  keeping  notebooks. — ^Table  U  is  an  estimate  of 

the  advantages  of  keeping  a  notebook  as  given  by  iii  teachers  of 

history. 

TABLE  II 

Advantages  Frequency 

Fixes  subject  in  mind  (oystallized  infomiation) 23 

Unification  and  classification  of  material  (organizing  ability) 22 

Especially  valuable  for  review 21 

Develops  good  habits  of  study :  order,  promptness,  neatness,  accuracy,  etc.  2 1 

Helps  in  getting  the  in^x)rtant  points  (essentials) 13 

Serves  as  a  reference  and  guide  (textbook  supplement) 13 

Devdops  power  of  evaluating  material 11 

Aids  the  memory 9 

Correlates  events  and  facts 8 

Encourages  more  intensive  and  careful  reading 7 

Gives  teacher  a  check  on  student's  work 7 

Stimulates  interest 6 

Pupils  take  interest  in  handwork  (motor  expression) 5 

Furnishes  definite  requirement  for  preparation 4 

Aids  logical  and  original  thinking 4 

Helps  to  visiialize  the  subject 3 

Is  a  time-saver i 

None  given 24 
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It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  great  disagreement  as  to  the 
merits  of  note-taking.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  final  solution 
of  the  problem  hinges  upon  having  the  notebook  properly  kept.  If 
students  cheat  or  copy  or  prepare  the  notebooks  for  the  teacher's 
benefit  and  not  for  their  own,  this  sort  of  work  is  worse  than 
useless. 

b)  Disadvantages  of  keeping  notebooks. — ^Table  m  consists  of  the 

opinions  of  74  high-school  teachers  on  the  evils  or  disadvantages 

of  keeping  notebooks. 

TABLE  m 

Diudvantacet  Frequency 

Wastes  time  which  might  be  better  spent 41 

Piq>ils  often  degenerate  into  mere  copyists  (cheating) 36 

Pupils  too  dependent  upon  notebooks  (hinders  or  weakens  memory) 16 

Takes  too  much  of  teadher's  time  and  en^gy 14 

Pupib  get  the  mechanics  of  notebook  making  rather  than  the  substance  of 

history 11 

Deadens  interest  in  history  if  too  detailed 6 

Liable  to  become  mere  drudgery 5 

Results  have  been  unsatisfactory 4 

When  finished  it  contains  very  little  or  nothing  of  permanent  value 4 

An  irksome  bore  to  many  students  if  not  used  rightly 3 

Notebook  prepared  for  teacher's  benefit  rather  than  pupil's 2 

Tabulated  facts  are  not  necessarily  ideas  (mental  9k>th) 2 

Inability  to  find  notebook  and  method  of  keeping  it  that  approaches  our 

id^ 2 

Positive  detriment  if  not  carefully  examined  and  graded  by  teacher 

"Loses  q)irit  in  the  letter  of  the  work" 

Written  reports  and  individual  consultation  better 

May  lead  to  unnecessary  repetition 

None  given 6: 

From  Table  III  it  appears  that  there  is  a  prevalent  feeling  that 
the  notebook  is  worked  overtime.  It  is  a  safe  assertion  that  close 
scrutiny,  careful  instruction,  and  supervision  are  necessary  to  get 
the  best  results  from  notebooks.  By  careful  instruction  we  do  not 
mean  that  the  notebooks  should  be  prepared  according  to  some 
minute  directions.  It  is  better  to  allow  the  students  to  use  as 
much  originality  as  possible,  working  out  notebooks  to  suit  their 
individual  needs. 

c)  Grading  of  notebooks. — ^Eighty-nine  teachers  say  that  the  note- 
book, when  used,  is  examined  and  graded,  10  say  that  it  is  not,  and 
4  say  that  it  is  examined  but  not  graded.  Ten  fail  to  state  whether 
it  is  examined  and  graded,  and  the  remaining  26  never  use  the 
notebook. 
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d)  Whiu  is  entered  in  the  nokhook. — Outlines  of  one  kind  or 
another  were  most  frequently  mentioned.  These  are  usually  out- 
lines of  the  textbook  or  of  collateral  reading.  This  was  rather  a 
surprising  discovery.  The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  and 
Colleges  recommends  that  notebooks  or  cards  be  kept  by  the  pupil^ 
showing  a  record  of  the  work  done,  this  record  to  consist  of 
(i)  sketch  maps  made  by  the  pupils  as  illustrations  of  their  studies, 
(2)  references  to  important  material,  (3)  extracts  from  primary  and 
secondary  authorities,  and  (4)  informal  notes  on  reading  done  in 
connection  with  the  course. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  the  spirit  of  these  recommendations 
is  being  observed  in  a  limited  way,  but  the  fact  that  more  teachers 
(44)  mention '' outlines''  than  any  other  one  thing  seems  to  indicate 
that  notebook  work  is  made  too  tedious.  In  addition  to  outlines 
the  following  are  some  of  the  other  things  entered  in  the  notebooks 
in  the  order  of  frequency  in  practice.  Notes  on  collateral  reading 
(40),  maps  (37),  important  points  emphasized  in  class  (22),  reports 
made  in  class  on  special  topics  (20),  notes  on  classroom  lectures  (i  i), 
notes  from  reports  made  in  class  by  other  pupils  (10),  tabulation, 
statistics,  charts,  diagrams,  graphs  (9),  summaries  of  special  topics 
or  periods  (7),  cartoons,  pictures,  art  drawings  (7),  notes  dictated 
by  teacher  (6),  original  themes,  essays,  or  sketches  (6),  newsp2^)er 
clippings  referring  to  history  (5),  significant  dates  (5),  reference 
notes  for  collateral  reading  (bibliography)  (4),  questions  for  review 
(4),  etc. 

e)  Additional  notebook  suggestions. — ^If  notebooks  are  required, 
careful  supervision  would  render  the  work  more  profitable. 

Notebooks  prepared  with  mechanical  precision  according  to 
minute  directions  are  of  questionable  value.  Let  the  notebook,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  an  expression  of  the  individuality  of  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  should  feel  that  the  notebook  is  solely  for  his  own  benefit. 

One  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  copying  or  cheating  is  to 
require  that  the  notes  be  handed  in  as  soon  as  finished,  a  premium 
being  placed  upon  promptness. 

Newspaper  clippings,  cartoons,  diagrams,  etc.,  entered  in  the 
notebooks  may  cause  pupils  to  take  pride  in  their  work. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  a  maximimi  credit  of  10  per  cent  in 
the  Regents'  examination  is  given  for  history  notebooks.    In  some 
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schools  in  that  state  the  notebooks  count  for  50  per  cent  of  the  da3r's 
recitation  once  a  week. 

It  would  seem  better  to  emphasize  a  few  important  things  to  be 
placed  in  the  notebooks  and  not  require  a  complete  outUne  of  the 
textbook.  "A  topical  notebook  condensed"  so  that  the  notes  will 
be  serviceable  to  the  pupils  in  reviewing  and  in  assimilating  the 
main  facts  approaches  the  ideal. 

SOURCE  MATERIALS 

In  reply  to  the  question,  '*Do  you  use  source  materials?"  113 
teachers  answered  in  the  afl&rmative,  9  failed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, and  13  answered  negatively,  ranging  from  an  unqualified 
"No"  to  answers  like  "No,  not  to  any  extent  by  pupils." 

a)  Extent  and  manner  of  using  sources. — ^The  North  Central 
Association  recommends  that  one-fourth  of  the  collateral  reading 
consist  of  source  material.  Teachers  are  either  not  aware  of  this 
recommendation  or  are  not  observing  it.  While  sources  are  being 
used  in  many  schools,  more  especially  in  American  history,  45  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  make  very  little  or  no  use  of  source  material 
Thirty-two  teachers  use  it  only  for  illustrative  purposes  in  the  class- 
room, either  reading  or  lecturing  to  the  class  to  explain  the  method 
of  using  sources.  In  10  instances  sources  are  used  practically  hot 
at  all  on  accoimt  of  lack  of  material. 

b)  Character  of  sources  used. — ^Source  books  constitute  by  far  the 
greatest  amoimt  of  source  material  used  in  high  schools.  Copies  of 
original  documents,  reprints,  and  translations  are  frequently  used. 
Some  use  is  made  of  old  letters,  diaries,  periodicals,  pictures,  and 
curios.    In  two  cases  the  testimony  of  old  settlers  was  mentioned. 

Among  the  source  books  mentioned  in  the  order  of  frequency 
were  Hart's  Contemporaries,  Hart's  Source  Book,  Robinson's  Read- 
ings  on  European  History ,  Cheyney's  Readings  on  English  History, 
Davis'  Readings  on  Greek  and  Roman  History,  McDonald's  Selected 
Charters  and  Documents,  Munro's  Source  Book  on  Roman  History, 
Henderson's  Source  Book,  and  Kendall's  Source  Book. 

c)  Purpose  of  using  source  material. — ^Table  IV  shows  the  aim  or 
purpose  in  the  use  of  sources,  being  an  evaluation  by  135  teachers. 

It  will  be  noted  that  motivation,  first-hand  information,  the 
visualization  of  history,  and  "local  color"  or  "setting"  are  the 
aims  most  frequently  given. 
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The  historical  and  educational  associations  throughout  the 
country  recognize  the  value  of  sources.  Textbook  writers  empha- 
size their  use  by  giving  many  references  to  source  materiab  and 

TABLE  IV 

Porpoae  Frequency 

To  make  history  real  and  vital 22 

To  stimulate  interest  (motivation) 20 

First-hand  and  additional  information 18 

To  get  the  spirit  of  the  times  (local  color) 18 

Comparison  of  authorities  and  independent  judgment 15 

To  illustrate  method  of  writing  history 14 

To  correct  mistaken  ideas 10 

Acquaint  students  with  the  different  kinds  of  historical  materiab 8 

niimiination  of  the  textbook 7 

To  make  inq>ress]ons  stronger 7 

Training  in  historical  criticism  and  interpretation 5 

To  broaden  pufHl's  viewpoint 5 

Encourage  habit  of  investigation 5 

To  cultivate  the  historical  sense  or  attitude 4 

To  visualize  events 3 

To  get  the  connected  and  complete  story 2 

To  give  atmosphere 2 

To  give  slight  training  in  research  work 2 

As  a  basis  for  written  work i 

special  topics.  Some  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  high-school 
pupils  are  too  inmiature  to  use  the  sources,  while  others  are  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  material  and  time. 

OTHER  AIDS  AND  DEVICES 

a)  Maps  and  map  drawing. — ^In  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  map 
drawing  required  in  all  history  courses?*'  102  teachers  answered 
with  an  imqualified  "Yes."  Three  failed  to  answer  the  question, 
2  do  not  require  map  drawing  at  all,  and  the  remaining  28  require 
maps  in  some  courses  but  not  in  others.  The  custom  seems  to  be 
to  require  from  ten  to  twenty-five  maps  pa:  year,  usually  outline 
maps  completed  by  the  pupils,  but  in  many  cases  freehand  or 
sketch  maps  drawn  from  memory  or  without  a  copy. 

The  data  entered  in  maps  was  tabulated  imder  four  divisions, 
the  nimibers  in  parentheses  indicating  the  frequency  with  which  a 
given  item  was  mentioned:  (i)  territorial  changes  after  wars  or 
treaties  (25);  (2)  battle  fields,  military  routes,  and  campaigns  (20); 
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(3)  important  places,  such  as  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  states, 
countries,  and  their  colonies,  and  location  of  important  historical 
events  (19);  (4)  commercial  or  trade  routes,  vocations,  dates  (8). 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  importance  of  these  is  in  the  reverse 
order.  According  to  reports  of  teachers  of  history,  the  purposes  of 
map  drawing  are  to  develop  a  definite  sense  of  location  and  propor- 
tion, and  of  geographical  relations  of  history,  and  to  make  the  work 
more  definite  and  concrete  by  the  visualization  of  history.  Geo- 
graphical ''backgroimd"  is  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
history. 

b)  Special  devices  for  locating  and  correlating  events  in  time. — 
There  is  a  tendency  to  learn  only  the  important  dates,  then  relate 
other  events  to  these.  Table  V  gives  the  frequency  with  which 
special  devices  were  reported  by  135  high-school  teachers. 

TABLE  V 

Devices  Frequency 

Key  dates  learned,  deductions  drawn  to  approximate  others ai 

Chronological  charts  or  tables zS 

Giarts  (made  by  pupib  mostly) 14 

Outlines  (made  by  pupils  mostly) 10 

Parallel  dironological  tables  showing  hbtory  in  different  coimtries  going 

on  at  the  same  time iz 

Parallel  history  in  different  countries.    Cross  references  and  correlations . .     zo 

Drills,  repetitions,  reviews zo 

Lazge  associations  of  persons  and  events 9 

Diagrajns 6 

Reasoning  by  cause  and  effect 6 

Association  of  things,  dates,  places,  and  actions 4 

Associating  dates  by  peculiarity  of  words  or  figures 3 

ConstaJit  reference  to  other  history  coxurses,  e.g.,  American  history  is 

studied  with  European  background 

Discussion  or  quiz 

Connect  ever3rthing  with  the  present  as  far  as  possible 

"Twenty-five  most  important  dates  in  history" 

Parallel  lines  to  show  relation  of  Greek  and  Roman  history 

List  of  presidents  or  kings  with  three  most  important  events  of  each 

administration  or  reign  thoroughly  memorized i 

No  ^>ecial  devices  (nothing  new  to  report) z6 

No  answer 43 

Table  V  is  self-explanatory.  Only  12  teachers  give  a  definite 
estimate  of  the  number  of  dates  memorized  in  each  course,  these 
varying  from  six  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty  important  ones  each 
year. 
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c)  Devices  for  teaching  civics. — The  prevailing  devices  in  the 
teaching  of  civics  to  secure  concreteness  and  motivation  are  visits 
to  local  institutions  (courts,  state  legislature,  dty  council  and  jail, 
voting  places,  etc.),  dramatization  (mock  trials  and  congresses, 
town  meetings,  elections,  dty  councils,  etc.),  and  the  study  of  illus- 
trative materials  (charters,  constitutions,  government  bulletins, 
congressional  records,  addresses,  etc.).  Other  devices  were  special 
talks  to  dass  by  offidals,  debates,  class  organized  for  accomplish- 
ment of  some  dvic  work,  prize  essays  and  original  themes  on 
national  questions. 

i)  CorrekUian  of  history  with  other  subjects. — Of  the  teachers  who 
reported,  loo  make  definite  attempts  to  correlate  history  with 
other  subjects.  Twelve  failed  to  answer  the  question,  while  the 
remaining  23  make  very  little  or  no  effort  at  correlation.  There  is 
a  definite  attempt  to  correlate  history  with  English  and  literature, 
but  there  is  little  imiformity  in  practice  with  reference  to  other 
subjects.  A  very  common  practice  is  for  the  English  teacher  to 
give  credit  for  themes  which  the  pupils  have  written  in  history 
courses,  or  for  the  English  department  to  use  historical  topics  for 
themes.  One  teacher  mentions  giving  history  reports  and  papers 
to  English  teacher  for  criticism.  Another  says  that  the  assign- 
ments of  reading  in  history  and  English  are  made  to  dovetail 
wherever  possible. 

American  history  and  American  literature  are  often  studied  at 
the  same  time  thus  furnishing  an  opportunity  for  cross  references 
and  correlation.  Another  method  is  to  show  the  relationship  of 
poems  and  novels  to  history,  to  refer  to  the  development  of  litera- 
ture during  a  particular  historical  epoch,  or  to  study  the  writers  of 
a  given  period.  In  many  instances  mention  was  made  of  using 
mythology,  espedally  in  the  study  of  Greek  history.  Gayley's 
Classical  Myths  is  a  favorite  source  for  this. 

In  studying  Roman  history  first-year  students  take  an  interest 
in  the  relationship  of  Latin,  which  they  are  just  beginning,  to  his- 
tory. In  one  case  it  was  stated  that  Latin  pupils  talk  to  the  history 
dass  on  Roman  life,  Caesar's  war  engines,  etc.  Geography  is  cor- 
related largdy  through  map  drawing  by  the  pupils,  through  wall 
maps,  and  through  the  discussion  of  the  influence  of  geographical 
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features,  climatic  conditions,  resources^  etc.,  upon  people,  countries, 
manners,  and  customs. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS  TO  PART  U 

HI.  As  to  materials  and  methods. — 

1.  Not  one-half  of  the  high  schools  have  reached  the  standard 
minimum  requirements  of  the  North  Central  Association  with 
respect  to  the  nimiber  of  volmnes  of  supplementary  works  on 
history. 

2.  At  any  given  time  approximately  one-half  of  all  high-school 
pupils  are  taking  work  in  history  courses.  There  is  great  varia- 
bility in  methods  of  teaching  history,  the  most  common  methods 
being  "topical"  and  "chronological." 

3.  The  prevailing  tendency  is  to  recognize  the  textbook  merely 
as  a  guide  or  outline  to  be  supplemented  by  collateral  reading  and 
other  materials.  The  textbook  is  considered  as  a  standard  of  mini- 
mum requirements,  and  the  pupil  is  held  directly  responsible  for  a 
mastery  of  its  contents. 

4.  The  North  Central  Association  has  a  definite  standard  of 
minimiiTTi  requirements  of  collateral  reading  in  the  various  coiurses 
in  history.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  30  per  cent  of  those 
mailing  a  definite  estimate  require  less  than  this  minimimi. 

5.  In  regard  to  intensive  and  extensive  reading  there  is  great 
variability  in  practice.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in 
favor  of  greater  emphasis  of  intensive  reading  for  high-school  pupils. 

6.  The  most  common  methods  of  testing  collateral  reading  are 
general  class  reports,  oral  and  written  examinations,  notebooks,  and 
occasional  themes. 

7.  Practice  furnishes  no  index  as  to  the  relative  worth  of  primary 
and  secondary  works  for  collateral  reading.  About  one-hdf  of  the 
teachers  report  that  historical  fiction  and  poetry  are  used  in  a 
limited  manner,  usually  recommended,  but  not  required.  Biog- 
raphy is  used  quite  extensively  in  American  history.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  are  used  for  collateral  reading  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  advanced  history  classes. 

8.  Most  teachers  consider  collateral  reading  a  very  important 
part  of  effective  history  teaching.  Many  are  handicapped  by  lack 
of  time  and  impropa:  library  facilities. 
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9.  A  prevalent  method  for  self-expression  by  the  pupil  is  the 
requirement  of  oral  and  written  reports,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
being  that  the  best  results  are  derived  from  the  former. 

10.  Teachers  are  at  variance  as  to  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  keeping  notebooks.  Most  teachers,  however, 
require  notebooks  in  all  courses  in  history.  If  the  standard  of  the 
North  Central  Association  is  correct,  too  many  outlines  are  required 
to  be  placed  in  notebooks. 

11.  The  North  Central  Association  advises  that  one-fourth  of 
the  collateral  reading  be  source  material.  In  the  United  States  as 
a  whole  45  per  cent  of  the  high  schools  ntiake  little  or  no  use  of  the 
sources.  In  the  schools  which  use  the  sources  there  is  great  lack 
of  uniformity  as  to  the  extent  and  manner  of  using  them. 

IV.  As  to  special  aids  and  devices. — 

1.  Pictures  and  postcards,  the  stereopticon  and  stereoscope, 
moving  pictures,  myths  and  stories,  travel  reports,  industrial 
exhibits,  old  reUcs,  old  settlers'  testimony,  etc.,  constitute  some  of 
the  supplements  in  history  teaching,  some  of  these  being  quite  fre- 
quently mentioned. 

2.  Maps  and  map  drawing  were  mentioned  by  102  teachers  as 
special  aids  in  history  work. 

3.  Chronological  charts,  outlines  and  diagrams,  drills,  reviews, 
and  cross  references  are  used  extensively  in  locating  and  correlating 
events  in  time. 

4.  The  prevailing  practice  among  teachers  seems  to  be  to 
require  the  memorizing  of  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  or 
epoch-making  dates  and  to  relate  other  events  to  these. 

5.  To  secure  concreteness  and  motivation  in  the  teaching  of 
civics  the  prevailing  devices  are  the  emphasis  of  community  dvics 
and  current  events,  visits  to  local  institutions,  dramatization,  and 
the  study  of  illustrative  materials. 

6.  Many  teachers  make  special  efforts  to  correlate  history  with 
English,  literature,  language,  geography,  and  other  subjects.  With 
the  exception  of  English  and  literature  there  are  practically  no 
attempts,  as  departments,  at  correlation. 
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The  Scientific  Study  of  Education 
The  forward  movement  in  all  branches  of  science  during  the  past 
century  may  be  summed  up,  first,  as  an  advance  toward  greater  objec- 
tivity; and  second,  as  an  advance  toward  a  functional  interpretation 
of  data  thus  objectively  studied.  In  natural  sciences  and  in  social 
sciences  alike,  purely  subjective,  a  priori  discussions  are  in  disrepute,  and 
scientists  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  mere  classification  of  information. 
All  must  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  results.  Science  desires  to  know, 
not  primarily  what  is  an  institution  which  we  are  studying,  but  what  b 
this  institution  good  for,  what  service  can  it  render,  how  does  it  function  ? 
That  this  dual  spirit  of  progressive  scientific  study  is  today  firmly 
grasped  by  educational  leaders  was  clearly  evident  in  the  Kansas  City 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Principals  and  Sup)erintendents.  In  both 
general  and  sectional  meetings  at  Kansas  City  the  old  style  '^  inspira- 
tional'' address,  so  commonly  found  in  conventions  of  teachers,  was 
con^icuous  by  its  absence.  Of  course  a  few  such  discussions  were 
heard — they  are  as  easy  to  make  as  they  are  useless — ^but  the  ear  of  the 
convention  was  given  to  men  who  were  talking,  not  of  theories,  not  of 
vague  suggestions  of  future  possibilities,  but  of  education  in  terms 
of  experiments  actually  under  way,  of  evaluations  made  on  the  basis 
of  concrete  data,  upon  scientific  surveys,  and  the  like. 

The  School  Review  is  glad  to  announce  that  in  the  near  future  we  shall 
publish  two  of  the  Kansas  City  discussions  which  are  entirely  repre- 
sentative of  the  scientific  attitude  in  studying  educational  problems, 
namely,  "Experiments  in  Sup)ervised  Study,"  by  Principal  I.  M.  Allen, 
of  Springfield,  Illinois;  and  "A  Plan  of  Quantitative  and  Qualitative 
Credit,"  by  W.  A.  Bailey,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 


Professional  Training  of  High-School  Teachers 
College  students  who  plan  to  teach  in  high  schools  need  to  be  informed 
that  very  many  states  prescribe  a  minimum  of  strictly  professional 
courses.  For  example,  Colorado  requires  that  one-sixth  of  a  teacher's 
undergraduate  training  shall  have  been  professional.  Iowa  requires 
twenty  semester  hours,  Kansas  fourteen,  Michigan  eleven,  Minnesota 
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twenty,  Missouri  fifteen,  Ohio  thirty,  Wisconsin  thirteen,  and  other 
states  in  proportion.  In  other  words,  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  high-school 
teacher  under  state  laws,  a  candidate  needs  to  have  had  three  or  more 
courses  designed  to  give  strictly  professional  training. 

A  committee  of  the  College  Teachers  of  Education  estimates  that 
about  thirteen  thousand  new  high-school  teachers  are  needed  each  year 
within  the  territory  served  by  the  North  Central  Association.  Unfor- 
tunately less  than  half  of  these  candidates  are  provided  with  the  minimum 
professional  requirements.  This  fact  is  extremely  embarrassing  both 
to  unequipped  college  graduates  and  to  administrative  officers.  Fre- 
quently the  result  is  p)ersonal  disappointment,  which  can  be  avoided 
only  by  makeshift  adjustments,  or  by  op)en  violation  of  state  laws. 

Two  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  disadvantages  just  named. 
First,  college  students  are  often  uninformed  as  to  the  professional 
requirements,  or,  if  they  are  informed,  they  postpone  almost  all  the 
professional  courses  until  very  late  in  the  college  course,  frequently  too 
late  to  secure  the  requisite  credits.  The  second  cause  is  closely  related 
to  the  first.  College  and  university  departments  of  English,  history, 
mathematics,  and  the  rest,  are  either  ignorant  of  the  state  laws,  or  they 
are  willing  to  embarrass  the  students  by  keeping  them  misinformed. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  departments  of  education  to 
insist  upon  wide  publicity  within  college  circles  of  the  legal  requirements. 
If  these  laws  are  on  the  statute  books,  students  who  desire  to  teach  ought 
to  be  informed  definitely  before  it  b  too  late. 


Subject-Matter  Courses  and  Professional  Courses 
The  relation  between  the  nimiber  of  subject-matter  courses  and  of 
professional  courses  for  high-school  teachers  seems  to  be  settled  in 
many  states.  Four  or  five  professional  units  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-six 
usually  required  for  graduation  does  not  seem  to  be  an  unreasonable 
proportion.  The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  a  minimum  of  eleven  semester  hours, 
approximately  four  courses,  of  a  professional  nature.  However,  this 
minimum  falls  considerably  below  the  average  required  by  legal  regu- 
lations of  the  eight  states  listed  above. 

If  a  prospective  teacher  needs  four  professional  courses  in  his  curric- 
ulum leading  to  a  Bachelor's  degree,  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  these 
courses  and  when  shall  they  be  taken  ?  Upon  the  first  question  a  very 
interesting  consensus  of  opinion  was  presented  in  Kansas  City  by  a 
committee  of  the  College  Teachers  of  Education.    One  hundred  school- 
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men,  high-echool  principals,  school  superintendents,  and  college  teachers 
of  education,  were  asked  to  name  in  the  order  of  desirability  professional 
courses  best  suited  for  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers.  The  result  placed 
Educational  Psychology  first,  Technique  of  Teaching  second.  Methods 
in  Special  Subjects  third.  The  next  three  subjects  in  order  of  preference 
were  Principles  of  Education,  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  Principles  of 
Secondary  Education.  Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  content  of 
the  last  three  named  is  practically  equivalent  to  the  content  of  Technique 
of  Teaching.  We  are  therefore  not  far  from  the  average  judgment  if 
we  say  that  there  is  reconunended  a  course  in  the  Technique  of  Teaching, 
or  General  Methods  of  Teaching,  a  course  in  Educational  Psychology, 
and  a  Special  Methods  Course  in  English,  history,  mathematics,  etc. 
As  a  fourth  subject  should  be  added,  whenever  possible,  a  course  in 
Practice  Teaching. 

To  the  query  when,  and  in  what  order,  these  professional  courses 
should  be  elected,  the  answer  appears  relatively  easy.  Consensus  of 
opinion  dted  above  seems  to  be  that  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  is  the  fbrst  indispensable 
element  in  a  teacher's  equipment.  Severe  criticism,  undoubtedly 
justified,  is  laid  upon  normal  schools,  in  that  they  often  load  their 
curriculum  with  method  courses  upon  a  very  limited  number  of  subject- 
matter  courses.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  professional  courses  ought 
to  be  given  in  the  Senior  year  of  college  life.  The  logical  order  of  courses 
appears  to  be  General  Methods,  possibly  in  the  second  semester  of  the 
Junior  year,  Educational  Psychology  in  the  first  semester  of  the  Senior 
year,  and  if  possible  both  a  Special  Methods  course  and  Practice  Teaching 
in  the  last  semester.  This  arrangement  places  professional  training  in 
an  easy  and  natural  sequence,  at  the  close  of  a  student's  college  life« 
after  his  subject-matter  courses  have  furnished  him  a  suitable  back- 
ground. Moreover,  the  sequence  named  is  best  calculated  to  minimize 
the  objections  of  many  college  departments  which  have  not  yet  waked 
up  either  to  the  educational  ends  served  by  professional  coiurses  in 
education,  or  to  the  legal  requirements  of  a  growing  niunber  of  states. 

The  Expeiomental  School 

will  it  teach  "unblushing  materialism"? 

The  New  York  Times  is  afraid  that  the  experimental  school  to  be 

established  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Education 

Board  will  be  devoted  to  "bread  and  butter  education  and  nothing  else," 

that  the  young  people  there  trained  will  be  "as  destitute  of  culture  as  a 
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Hottentot/'  that  the  '^  modem  scholar,  if  these  theories  prevail,  will 
be  a  man  profoundly  versed  in  automobiles,  steamship  construction, 
bridge-building,  microscopic  analysis  ....,''  and  that  '' unblushing 
materialism ''  will  find  "  its  crowning  triumph  in  the  theory  of  the  modem 
school." 

These  fears  are  utterly  groundless.  They  are  so  completely  foreign 
to  the  thought  both  of  the  founders  of  the  school  and  of  its  director. 
Dr.  Caldwell,  that  one  must  suspect  that  an  animus  of  carping,  jealous, 
and  vindictive  opposition  lies  back  of  their  expression.  At  any  rate, 
the  Times  seems  to  have  taken  its  clew  from  just  such  a  source.  Unfor- 
tunately the  public  at  large  is  not  in  a  position  to  realize  how  thoroughly 
must  be  discredited  all  criticisms  emanating  from  such  prejudiced 
witnesses. 

Exactly  what  does  the  school  propose  to  do  ?  It  proposes  to  make, 
purely  in  an  experimental  way,  certain  radical  innovations  in  the  curric- 
ulum. For  example,  these  educational  leaders  feel  that  the  intensive 
study  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  languages  does  not 
function  well.  They  therefore  drop  these  studies.  But  the  cultural 
aspects  of  the  inimitable  classical  stories  are  to  be  given  to  all  the  pupils 
in  the  form  of  English  translations.  Instead  of  the  spectacle  of  a  small 
number  of  youths  stmggling  for  years  over  the  intricacies  of  dead 
languages  and  never  really  assimilating  the  culture  of  these  b3^one 
people,  we  shall  see  that  culture  extended  through  the  mother-tongue 
to  many  young  people.  Again,  formal  English  grammar  is  to  be  dropped. 
This  is  indeed  a  startling  innovation  in  a  city  which  still  burdens  its 
schools  with  this  subject,  devoting  in  the  elementary  school  over  40 
per  cent  of  the  English  time  to  formal  grammar.  By  discarding  the 
out-worn  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  imparted  through  English  gram- 
mar, the  modem  school  does  not  intend  that  language  habits  shall  be 
disregarded.  The  mother-tongue  is  to  be  leamed  "  in  Uie  pupil's  stride," 
and  every  teacher  and  every  dass  is  to  be  a  guide  for  language  habits. 
Moreover,  French  and  German,  history  and  civics,  literature,  art, 
music,  and  drama  are  to  form  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.  There 
is,  then,  no  ground  whatever  for  the  fear  that  the  education  in  this  school 
wiU  be  lacking  in  "soul"  and  "vision." 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  one  further  innovation  pr(^>osed  upon  which 
educational  standpatters  may  look  with  suspicion.  Doctor  Caldwell  is 
a  scientist.  He  was  selected  partly  because  of  this  primary  interest  in 
science.  The  modem  school  will  very  frankly  endeavor  to  give  very 
much  larger  emphasis  to  scientific  training  as  an  extremely  vital  and 
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essential  part  of  the  curriculum  than  is  possible  as  yet  in  the  public 
schools.  However,  only  a  blind  stupidity  could  charge  such  men  as 
President  Eliot,  Mr.  Flexler,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  with  fostering  a  plan  to 
make  science  soulless  and  lacking  in  vision.  Indeed,  these  are  the 
very  men,  supported  by  untold  numbers  of  other  men  of  vision,  who 
believe  that  a  rich  culture,  functioning  directly  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men,  can  be  op)ened  up  by  an  intimate  study  of  nature  and  her  wonders. 
The  blindness  which  could  identify  visions  like  these  with  the  dead 
materialism  of  running  automobiles  and  steamship  construction  can 
be  characterized  with  no  more  expressive  term  than  asinine. 

Iv.  \a»  \a» 


MnjTAKY  Drill  in  Central  High  School,  Omaha 

Principal  J.  G.  Masters,  describing  the  system  of  military  drill  which 
has  existed  in  Central  High  School,  Omaha,  for  twenty  years,  writes: 

The  drill  is  held  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  immediately  after  school; 
about  forty-five  minutes  are  used  in  maneuvering  and  fifteen  minutes  in 
assembly  and  dismissal.  In  addition,  the  boys  occasionally  appear  in  dress 
parade  at  some  celebration  given  by  the  dty.  In  June  one  week  is  taken  from 
school  time  for  intensive  drill  on  the  part  of  cadets  who  are  "to  go  to  camp." 
Tliis  camp  b  usually  about  twenty-five  miles  from  home,  and  is  given  over  to  all 
forms  oi  military  discipline.  The  Board  of  Education  pays  our  Conunandant 
I50.00  per  month,  while  one  member  of  the  faculty  gives  approximately  one- 
third  of  his  time  to  the  work.  Boys  furnish  their  own  uniforms  and  pay  their 
own  expenses  at  camp.  The  federal  government  furnishes  carbines  and 
ammunition  for  target  practice. 

The  military  work  is  in  charge  of  a  Major  from  the  National  Guards  and 
cared  for  on  the  part  of  the  school  by  one  of  our  vice-principals.  Three  credits 
out  of  thirty-two  are  allowed  for  the  four  years  in  military  drill.  The  student 
is  given  no  credit  for  the  first  year  of  this  work.  The  work  in  general  consists 
of  all  forms  of  mih'tary  movements  in  marching  ranks.  The  officers  and  some 
of  the  men  q)end  considerable  study  in  military  science.  With  officers  this 
is  done  at  the  ck)se  of  each  drill  for  about  fifty  minutes  or  an  hour.  We  now 
have  in  the  military  drill  a  total  of  613  boys  out  of  800.  The  work  is  very 
popular  among  the  boys  and  I  think  it  can  be  said  with  fairness  that  the  best 
boys  and  leaders  in  the  high  school  are  in  the  military  work. 

Concerning  the  value  of  the  work,  Mr.  Masters  b  out^oken  with 
one  preliminary  reservation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  perfectly  dear  that  any  discipline  which  devotes 
cmly  two  hours  a  week  to  the  actual  exercise  in  this  training  b  of  necessity  too 
brief  to  be  satisfactory.    Acknowledging  this  shortcoming,  I  think  everything 
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else  must  be  said  in  favor  of  military  drill.  All  of  us  who  are  constantly  sur- 
veying the  work  observe  that  it  does  put  into  every  boy  power  of  decision, 
backbone,  and  something  of  the  habit  of  obedience.  While  the  work  is  of  some 
value  to  all,  it  is  imusually  valuable  for  the  officers.  If  you  were  to  ask  me 
whether  we  favor  its  continuance  and  whether  it  does  enough  good  to 
pay  for  the  constant  care  taken  to  keep  it  going  effectively,  I  should  answer 
emphatically,  "yes." 

Mr.  Masters'  testimony  upon  the  relative  merits  of  military  drill 
and  other  forms  of  physical  training  is  in  line  with  the  general  belief. 
He  does  not  think  that  it  is  superior.    He  says: 

Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  well-organized  trips,  in  groups,  across 
country,  in  which  bo3rs  could  spend  sixty  minutes  each  afternoon  along  the 
coimtry  roads,  through  forests,  over  mountains  and  streams,  wotdd  be  very 
much  more  desirable.  Over  purely  gymnasium  work,  military  training  has 
the  advantage  of  being  out  of  doors. 


A  Supply  Shop  for  a  City  School  System 
Among  the  several  unique  features  of  the  Kansas  City  (Elansas) 
school  system  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  suggestive  is  what  is 
called  the  "supply  shop."  In  the  center  of  the  dty  is  located  a  large 
building  which  looks  like  a  machine  shop  or  a  manufacturing  plant.  In 
it  are  centered  the  activities  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds  and  his  corps  of  nearly  one  hundred  janitors.  Once  a  month 
in  this  central  bureau  the  entire  force  of  janitors  gathers  to  discuss  plans 
for  greater  efficiency.  In  the  supply  shop  also  are  departments  in  which 
are  stored  necessary  school  supplies  like  printed  blanks,  medical  supplies 
for  the  "first  aid"  departments  in  each  school,  and  similar  equipment. 
By  automobile  delivery  trucks  the  needs  of  any  school  are  promptly  met. 
In  another  part  of  the  shop  one  finds  a  municipal  workroom  in  which 
is  gathered  for  renovation  all  school  furniture  which  has  become  unfit 
for  use.  Expert  workmen  make  over  as  good  as  new  the  most  hopeless- 
looking  chairs  and  desks.  In  an  adjoining  room  is  an  extensive  window- 
shade  plant  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  wants;  in  another  expert 
carpenters  are  at  work  making  teachers'  desks  and  cabinets.  In  other 
parts  of  the  building  are  the  headquarters  of  the  school  plumber,  the 
school  steam  fitter,  the  school  cement  man.  A  force  of  twenty  expert 
mechanics  is  kept  employed  the  year  aroimd,  and  one  hundred  are 
employed  during  the  summer.  No  contracts  are  let  to  private  concerns, 
except  the  erection  of  the  buildings  themselves.    All  heating  plants. 
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ventilation  systems,  furnishings,  and  fittings  are  cared  for  by  the 
municipality  itself. 

The  superintendent  of  buildings,  W.  H.  Griscom,  estimates  an  annual 
saving  to  the  dty  of  between  $30,000  and  $40,000  and  in  addition  a 
premiimi  upon  prompt  and  efficient  service  in  all  matters  p)ertaining  to 
the  ph3rsical  equipment  of  the  various  school  plants.  Opposition  of 
local  merchants,  contractors,  and  labor  leaders  has  gradually  diminished. 
It  is  suiprising  that  the  eight  years  of  successful  experiment  made  in 
Kansas  City  in  this  line  has  found  no  imitators. 


A  Plea  for  Sympathy 

Under  the  title,  "Conunents,  Cold  and  Kind,"  a  college  Senior 
writes  the  following: 

Much  have  I  suffered  from  themes  that  came  back  with  no  comment. 
Throughout  two  quarters  of  one  English  course  I  handed  in  weekly  papers 
which  were  projections  of  my  own  soul.  Some  remote,  oracular  reader  doled 
me  out  regular  grades,  giving  no  sign  that  my  individuality  ever  touched  her. 
I  felt  baffled,  irritated. 

When  I  studied  with  Dr.  M.,  bless  his  heart,  not  a  word  I  wrote  did  he 
ov^looky  though  I  was  one  in  a  class  of  seventy.  Cordial,  kindly  little  notes, 
in  his  precise  hand,  enlivened  the  margins  of  my  papers.  There  was  some 
comfort  in  writing  for  him. 

Just  before  Christmas  a  hbtory  paper  was  retiuned  to  me.  I  loved  that 
essay,  and  had  hoped  fervently  that  my  instructor  would  like  it.  He  did.  My 
stories  reminded  him  of  others;  my  climaxes  and  eloquences  were  punctuated 
by  his  marginal  amens.  He  forgot  to  put  on  a  grade,  but  he  caught  the  spirit 
and  I  rejoiced.    That  was  a  Christmas  present  worth  while. 

This  statement  of  a  college  Senior  has  its  message  for  all  composition 
teadiers.  Even  more  than  college  students,  high-sdiool  pupils  are 
sensitive  to  the  attitude  of  the  one  who  reads  their  themes;  they  are 
easily  repelled  by  lack  of  sympathy.  English  study,  it  cannot  be  said 
too  often,  is  not  alone  nor  primarily  drill  in  the  mechanics  of  granmiar, 
spelling,  and  punctuation.  Quite  the  contrary,  composition  is  learning 
to  express  thought.  To  be  spoken  effectively,  thought  must  be  spon- 
taneous. Unless  the  pupils  feel  that  they  are  speaking  to  one  who 
understands  and  enjoys  them,  their  thought  is  inhibited  at  its  very 
source  by  the  fear  of  an  indifferent  critic.  "There  was  some  comfort 
in  writing  for  him,"  says  the  Senior.  Do  your  children  get  some  comfort 
in  writing  for  you  ? 
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Comments  on  themes  are  the  sure  indication  of  a  teacher's  attitude. 
Penciled  remarks  are  among  the  most  effective  instruments  of  instruction 
because  they  are  insistently  remembered.  The  morale  of  a  class  is 
lowered  when  children  expectantly  receiving  their  returned  themes  are 
baffled  by  the  absence  of  conunents,  meaning  no  interest;  or  are  irritated 
by  red-ink  straining-at-gnats  corrections,  meaning  no  sympathy.  The 
teadier  must  show  interest  in  what  pupils  have  to  say;  this  will  best 
encourage  them  to  say  something  more.  There  must  be  appreciation 
of  the  personality  of  the  writers  of  original  expressions,  of  individual 
points  of  view,  even  at  the  expense  of  passing  over,  for  the  time,  errors 
in  externalities.  If  the  children  feel  comfortable  and  happy  in  their 
writing,  they  will  accept  adverse  criticism  without  resentment;  the 
sting  is  taken  out  of  comments  which  are  not  compliments. 

Theme  reading  sudi  as  this  is  not  an  easy  task;  but  in  order  to 
secure  the  happy  results  minor  considerations  may  well  be  eliminated. 
Reduce  the  number  of  themes;  cut  down  their  length;  give  more  time 
and  energy  for  teaching  that  has  great  reward.  There  is  no  virtue  in 
the  bulk  of  pap)ers  you  correct,  no  sanctity  in  the  amount  of  time  you 
q)end.  As  soon  as  themes  become  drudgery  to  you  they  become  worse 
than  drudgery  to  the  pupils — they  become  punishment.  Enlist  the 
instincts  of  self-revelation  and  commimication  as  allies  in  English  work. 
Make  theme  conunents  personal  and  sympathetic.  The  response  will 
be  an  effort  to  say  something  worth  while,  and  that  after  all  is  the  primary 
business  of  the  composition  class.  The  mechanics  of  good  form  will 
come  only  through  a  desire  to  dress  worthy  ideas  in  suitable  garments. 


"Literature  A  la  Carte" 

A  COMMUNICATION 

Not  being  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  English,  I  was  skipping 
over  "Literature  d  la  Carte^*  in  your  February  issue — ^in  my  eagerness 
to  read  the  excellent  article  on  algebra — when  my  eye  lighted  on  some 
remarkable  statements  in  said  article  that  made  me  go  back  and  read  it 
from  end  to  end.  And  I'm  mighty  glad  I  did  so,  as  it  has  given  me  much 
pleasure — of  a  malicious  and  altogether  unholy  nature. 

From  what  I  can  gather  the  author  of  "Literature  d  la  Carte*'  holds: 
first,  that  tastes  in  literary  dishes  vary  with  the  individual  and  that  this 
variation  is  particularly  marked  in  children;  secondly,  that  because  of 
this  variation  children  should  not  all  be  made  to  read  the  same  story 
or  book,  but  should  be  given  plenty  of  wide  choice  in  the  selection  of 
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literature;  thirdly  (here  I  am  not  sure  that  I  get  the  author's  meaning), 
there  are  mighty  few  books  worth  reading  through,  it  being  sufficient 
to  dioose  certain  chapters.  (I  tried  chap,  ii  of  Hugh  Wynne  and  found 
it  the  stupidest  chapter  of  an  otherwise  excellent  novel.  But  as  I  say, 
I  have  p)erhaps  missed  the  significance  of  the  thought  the  author  strives 
to  convey.) 

Space  will  not  permit  of  pausing  to  conmient  on  the  sprightly  and 
unusual  manner  in  which  Professor  Opdycke  introduces  his  subject. 
Such  gems  as:  "The  pompus  parade  of  provender  moves  iq)ace"  must 
be  passed  over.  Though  we  wince  at  the  sting  conveyed  in  "The 
conceit  of  adulthood  is  nowhere  more  apparent  ....  than  in  its 
formulation  of  studies  for  the  young";  though  we  may  protest  at 
classif3ring  algebra,  history,  grammar,  and  *' table  d^hdte  reading"  as 
"ptomaines,"  yet  we  will  suffer  in  silence.  Later  on  we  read  that 
"  'Casey  at  the  Bat'  may  be  an  excellent  beginning  for  a  group  of  readings 
that  deal  with  the  subject  of  rivalry  or  contest,  a  subject  always  near 
to  the  heart  of  youth." 

Mr.  Editor,  isn't  that  a  rather  poor  beginning?  If  Casey  had 
knocked  the  ball  over  left-field  fence,  thereby  winning  the  game,  youth 
would  have  rejoiced.  But  Casey  struck  out.  Why,  the  charm  of  that 
poem  lies  in  the  humor,  the  burlesque  of  mighty  Casey  "fanning"  when 
so  much  depended  on  his  hitting.  Youth  doesn't  care  for  eleventh-hour 
failures;  youth  wants  the  game  saved,  not  lost. 

Later  on  we  read:  "They  [children]  no  longer  wallow  in  the  slime 
of  the  penny  dreadfuls.  *Nick  Carter*  is  dead  and  done  with — Glory 
be!"  If  Professor  Opdycke  means  to  imply  that  there  was  "slime" 
in  the  Nick  Carter  stories  of  fifteen  years  ago,  can  he  prove  it  ?  As  a 
boy  I  was  warned  away  from  those  "dime  novels";  and,  boylike,  I 
determined  to  try  them.  Alas,  Nick  Carter  was  so  tame,  so  improbable, 
so  wishy-washy,  after  such  stories  as  Treasure  Island  and  Sherlock 
Holmes y  that  I  put  him  aside  forever.  Slime  ?  Why  there's  more  slime 
in  some  of  our  magazines  and  best  sellers  than  Nick  Carter  ever  dreamed 
of — may  he  rest  in  peace! 

But  the  cream  of  Professor  Opdycke's  article — the  dessert  in  this 
d  la  carte  feast — ^is  in  the  long  list  of  poems  and  stories  "  that  have  been 
worked  out  with  such  excellent  results." 

Perhaps  only  a  carping  critic  would  suggest  the  inappropriateness  of 
classifying  Tennjrson's  "Break,  Break,  Break"  as  a  sea  poem.  The  sea 
is  certainly  mentioned,  so  let  it  pass.  Olive  Thorn  Miller's  middle  name 
was  perhaps  nuide  Thome  by  a  typographical  error.    And  doubtless  to 
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the  d  to  carte  it  is  immaterial  whether  Booth  Tarkington  or  Paul  Leicester 
Ford  wrote  The  Great  K  and  A  Train  Robbery ,  so  long  as  it  is  a  bully  good 
story,  surpassing  Nick  Carter  at  his  best.  Nor  is  Freckles  made  any 
poorer  by  attributing  the  authorship  to  L3mn  Roby  Meekins  instead 
of  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  although  people  are  doubtless  wondering  why 
it  is  considered  a  "Train"  story.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  when  among  the 
"Cat  Stories"  we  find  Kipling's  Maltese  Cat,  and  when  we  vividly  recall 
that  the  "Cat"  was  a  flea-bitten  polo  pony,  we  feel  that  certainly  here 
Professor  Opdycke  has  put  the  carte  before  the  horse. 

All  of  which  recalls  the  anecdote  of  the  lady  (she  must  have  belonged 
to  the  d  la  carte)  who  went  to  the  public  library  for  something  to  read. 

"Have  you  Laura  Jean  Libby's  latest?"  she  asked. 

"I'm  i^hraid  not,"  said  the  librarian.  "But  maybe  I  can  find 
something  else  for  you.    Here's  a  good  story — The  Kentucky  Cardinal" 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  lady,  "but  I  don't  care  for  any  religious  book 
today." 

"But,"  protested  the  librarian,  "this  cardinal  was  a  bird." 

"That  fact,"  answered  the  lady  with  freezing  dignity,  "would 
certainly  not  reconmiend  the  book  to  me,  I  assure  you." 

It  seems  to  me  the  trouble  with  Professor  Opdycke's  d  la  carte  menu 
is  that  when  you  order  a  literary  dish  you  never  know  what  you're 
going  to  get.  Imagine  ordering  "Maltese  Cat"  and  getting  horse 
flesh  I  But  I  would  not  have  the  impression  prevail  that  I  am  out  of 
sympathy  with  any  movement  whose  ultimate  aim  is  to  cherish  and 
foster  a  love  for  good  literature.  Indeed  as  far  as  my  very  limited 
knowledge  goes  most  people  have  already  agreed  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  children  to  love  literature  when  they  are  forced  to  read,  and 
even  to  study  intensively,  books  that  to  them  are  dreary  and  dull. 
Yet  I  seriously  doubt  whether  many  teachers  of  English,  after  reading 
"Literature  d  la  Carte^^  will  be  ready  to  go  as  far  in  the  other  direction 
as  the  author  would  have  them  go. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  all  of  the  foregoing  opinions  are  but 
a  layman's  point  of  view.  I  am  sure  Professor  Opdycke  has  forgotten 
more  literature  than  I  ever  knew.  So  I  feel  sure  he  will  generously 
and  charitably  view  this  wordy  epistle  with  that  forbearance  usually 
exhibited  toward  those  who  are  plainly  in  their — (table)  dotage. 

J.  T.  Robinson 
Richmond,  Va. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE  ON  CIVICS  AND  OTHER 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 


R.  M.  TRYON 

University  of  Chicago 


Space  will  not  pennit  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  numerous  books, 
articles,  and.  pamphlets  which  have  come  from  the  press  during  the  past 
twelve  months  or  so,  purporting  to  contain  material  for  the  betterment  of 
both  the  subject-matter  and  the  teaching  of  dvics,  and  some  other  of  the 
sodal  studies  in  one  or  more  of  the  last  six  grades  of  the  public  schools.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  either  to  make  selections  from  the 
whole  mass  or  to  take  types,  and  either  to  give  all  that  has  appeared  imder 
each  or  to  select  the  most  helpful  from  a  number.  In  this  discussion  it  seems 
most  worth  while  to  exhaust  certain  types  and  select  the  best  from  others. 
The  types  included  herein  are:  committee  reports,  books  and  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  dvics,  and  material  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  year  1916  will  go  down  as  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  the 
teaching  of  the  social  studies  in  the  jimior  and  senior  high  schools,  because 
three  important  committees  made  reports  during  this  year.  In  a  book  of  284 
pages  ai^)eared  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  American  Political  Sdence 
Association  on  the  methods  of  studying  and  teaching  government,  pursued  in 
American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.'  In  a  pamphlet  of  63  pages  on 
The  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education^  a  committee  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  made  known  its  views  on  these  important  studies;  and  in  a 
similar  form  was  published  Five  Hundred  Practical  Questions  by  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  History  Teachers'  Association.^ 

In  1908  there  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Five  of  this  organization.  This 
report  centered  about  the  following  phases  of  dvic  instruction  in  secondary 
sdiools:  number  of  students  enrolled  and  the  time  given  to  the  subject,  the 
nature  of  the  course  and  plan  of  instruction,  the  teacher,  the  textbook,  and  the 

'  Haines  and  others^  The  Teaching  of  Government,    Macmillan,  1916. 

*  A.  W.  Dunn  (secretary),  The  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education,  Bulletin, 
1916,  No.  28.    Government  Printing  OflSce,  Washington,  D.C. 

>  Five  Hundred  Practical  Questions  in  Economics  for  Use  in  the  Secondary  Schools, 
D.  C.  Heath  k  Co.,  1916. 
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school  library.  After  a  brief  period  of  three  years  another  committee  was 
appointed  by  this  same  association  to  supplement  and  add  to  the  scope  of  the 
rqport.  It  is  the  report  of  this  latter  committee  that  is  imder  review.  Besides 
a  very  suggestive  section  on  "  Recent  Progress  in  the  Teaching  of  Government," 
there  are  parts  devoted  to  a  report  on  the  teaching  of  civics  in  secondary  schools, 
the  coiurse  of  study,  report  on  the  teaching  of  political  science  in  collies  and 
imiversities,  and  an  appendix  containing  the  report  of  state  committees  on  the 
teaching  of  civics  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  first  one  and  the 
last  two  being  of  little  practical  importance.  This,  however,  is  not  saying  that 
they  lack  historical  value.  Indeed,  a  few  years  hence  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
this  material  in  the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  report  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison. 

The  section  on  the  course  of  study  contains  suggestions  as  to  the  subject- 
matter  and  methods  of  approach  to  the  study  of  government  in  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  the  secondary  schools,  and  rather  complete  bibliographies  on 
methods  of  teaching  and  books  for  both  texts  and  references.  The  course  sug- 
gested for  Grades  I-IU  aims  to  lay  the  foimdation  for  good  citizenship  by 
developing  in  the  children  such  civic  virtues  as  obedience,  cleanliness,  orderli- 
ness, honesty,  courage,  and  the  like,  as  applied  to  the  home  and  school;  and 
that  for  Grades  IV-VI  emphasizes  community  service,  especially  that  rendered 
by  those  who  furnish  food,  water,  clothing,  shelter,  fuel,  and  medical  aid. 
The  course  for  the  junior  high  school  centers  aroimd  fifteen  topics  which  are 
outline  briefly  in  the  report.'  The  coiurse  suggested  for  the  senior  high  school 
deals  whoUy  with  state  and  federal  government.  An  outline,  which  merely 
aims  to  suggest  a  method  of  approach,  is  presented  for  both  phases  of  this  work. 
On  the  whole,  the  report  is  of  considerable  value  and  is  well  worth  a  careful 
perusal  by  civics  teachers  in  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  pamphlet  on  The  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education  is  made  up  of 
four  parts,  namely.  Introduction;  ''Social  Studies  for  Seventh,  Eighth,  and 
Ninth  Years";  "Social  Studies  for  the  Tenth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth  Years"; 
and  "Standards,  Preparation  of  the  Teacher,  and  Text  Material."  A  brief 
sxmunary  of  each  of  these  follows. 

The  Introduction  is  largely  concerned  with  presenting  the  point  of  view 
of  the  committee  and  a  general  outline  of  social  studies  for  secondary  schools. 
Four  things  are  emphasized  in  the  point  of  view:  viz.,  social  studies  require 
socialization;  the  immediate  needs  of  the  pupils  should  determine  the  selection 
of  topics  and  the  organization  of  the  subject-matter;  detailed  outlines  of 
courses  tend  to  fix  instruction  in  stereotyped  forms;  and  effective  social 
training  in  the  high  school  demands  that  more  consideration  be  given  to  its 
organic  continuity  with  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  in  the  same  field. 

'  With  one  exception  these  topics  are  the  same  as  those  prepared  and  worked  out 
in  detail  in  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  which 
attention  is  called  elsewhere  in  this  article. 
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The  "  cyde  "  plan  of  organizing  the  courses  in  the  social  studies  in  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schoob  is  proposed,  the  first  cycle  consisting  of  geography,  Euro- 
pean history,  American  history,  and  dvics;  the  second,  of  £inx>pean  history, 
American  history,  and  problems  of  democracy — social,  economic,  and  political. 

The  social  studies  proposed  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years  are 
geography  and  European  history,  each  to  be  given  one-half  year  in  the  seventh, 
dvics  being  taught  as  a  phase  of  both;  or  European  history,  one  year,  both 
geography  and  dvics  being  taught  as  phases  of  history;  in  the  eighth  year, 
American  history  and  dvics,  each  one-half  year,  geography  to  be  taught 
inddentally  to  history;  in  the  ninth  year,  dvics,  making  much  use  of  history. 
The  major  part  of  the  discussion  in  this  section  is  devoted  to  the  one  and  one- 
half  years'  work  in  dvics,  the  subject  which  seems  to  interest  the  committee 
most. 

For  the  senior-high-school  course,  the  committee  recommends  one  year  of 
£ur(^)ean  history  approximately  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one 
or  one-half  year  of  European  history  since  the  foregoing  date,  one  or  one-half 
year  of  American  history  since  the  seventeenth  century,  and  one  or  one-half 
year  of  a  study  of  the  problems  of  American  democracy.  As  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  subject-matter  within  the  history  coiurse,  the  topical  or  problem 
method  and  the  selection  of  topics  with  reference  to  the  pupib'  immediate  inter- 
ests as  well  as  to  their  general  social  significance  are  recommended.  Concrete 
examples  are  given  illustrating  how  these  two  things  may  be  done.  The 
bulk  of  the  discussion  in  this  section  is  devoted  to  history,  the  course  in  the 
problems  of  democracy  recdving  but  four  and  one-half  pages. 

Standards  for  testing  the  value  of  dvics  instruction  are  presented  in  the 
last  section.  Five  standards  are  stated  with  little  comment.  Some  suggestions 
on  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  and  text  material  are  also  induded  here.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  suitable  textbooks 
when  once  we  find  out  what  we  want  to  do.  As  a  whole,  the  report  is  very 
stimulating  and  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  anyone  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  the  subject-matter  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  sodal 
studies  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  pamphlet,  Five  Hundred  Practical  Questions  in  Economics  for  Use  in 
the  Secondary  Schools,  submitted  by  the  committee  of  the  New  England  His- 
tory Teachers'  Association,  has  value  for  at  least  two  groups  of  teachers.  The 
teacher  of  high-school  economics  will  find  it  valuable  in  standardizing  the 
material  and  rationalizing  the  method  of  teaching  this  subject,  and  those  inter- 
ested in  working  out  a  course  in  the  problems  of  democracy  as  suggested  by 
the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  will  find  the  questions  helpful  guides  in 
selecting  the  economic  material  for  this  course.  The  definiteness  of  this  report 
enhances  its  usefulness.  After  reading  it  in  connection  with  the  two  fore* 
going,  one  feels  that  their  value  is  lessened  by  a  lack  of  what  this  one  contains 
as  its  chief  characteristic 
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BOOKS  AND  ARTICLES  ON  CIVICS  AND  THE  TEACHIKG  OF  CIVICS 

One  book'  and  one  pamphlet'  should  be  included  in  this  review,  even 
though  neither  appeared  in  1916. 

Miss  Hill's  book  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  the  former  phase  treat- 
ing the  problems  of  civics  teaching  and  the  latter  offering  practical  suggestions 
for  the  teaching  of  civics.  Twenty-four  suggestive  lessons  are  woriced  out  in 
some  detail  in  the  practical  part  of  the  book.  Even  though  a  teacher  may 
not  use  the  same  topics  as  herein  suggested,  she  will  find  many  things  in  these 
outlined  lessons  which  are  applicable  to  topics  other  than  those  proposed  by 
Miss  Hill. 

The  Teaching  of  CommunUy  Civics  by  Barnard  and  others  is  in  reality  a 
supplement  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies.  The  pamphlet 
is  made  up  of  a  section  on  aims  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  community 
civics,  one  on  suggested  treatment  of  the  elements  of  welfare,  and  one  on 
bibliographical  suggestions.  The  second  is  of  most  value  to  teachers.  It 
contains  enough  material  for  all  the  work  usually  done  in  commimity  dvics 
by  an  eighth  grade.  No  teacher  of  dvics  in  the  jimior  high  school  should  be 
without  this  valuable  pamphlet. 

To  the  already  existing  list  of  texts  in  commimity  dvics  adapted  to  junior 
high-school  students,  three  were  added  during  the  past  year.  These  indude 
one  by  Field  and  Nearing,^  one  by  McCarty,  Swan,  and  McMullen,^  and  one 
by  John  A.  Lapp.*  All  these  books  are  more  or  less  along  the  same  line  as 
Dunn's  The  CommunUy  and  the  Citizen^  which  first  appeared  in  1907  and  was 
revised  and  enlarged  in  1914. 

The  text  by  Field  and  Nearing  is  especially  adapted  to  schools  in  rural 
commimities.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  scenes  of  coimtry  life.  Furthermore, 
the  exercises  for  investigation  and  discussion,  questions  for  study  and  review, 
and  the  subjects  of  the  majority  of  the  chapters  have  to  do  with  the  country  and 
coimtry  life.  The  imique  feature  of  the  book  by  McCarty  and  others  is  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  historical  phase  of  the  topics  treated.  For  example, 
the  chapter  on  "Why  We  Vote  in  Parties"  is  inmiediately  preceded  by  one  on 
"The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Ballot,"  which  in  reality  b  a  part  of  the 
first-mentioned  chapter;  the  chapter  on  "Justice"  begins  with  a  discussion  of 
the  wager  of  battle,  and  the  one  on  "Education"  with  vocational  education  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  practical  questions  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  sug- 
gestive and  more  or  less  helpful;  and  the  appendix  of  72  pages  contains  material 
of  some  value  for  illustrative  piuposes. 

>  Mabel  Hill,  The  Teaching  of  Civics.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1914. 
'  Barnard  and  others,  The  Teaching  of  CommunUy  Ctoics,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  Bulletin,  1915.    No.  23. 
'  CommunUy  Civics.    Macmillan,  1916. 
4  An  Elementary  Civics.    Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  1916. 
s  Our  America:  The  Elements  of  Civics.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  19x6. 
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Lai^  says  that  the  object  of  his  book  is  to  teach  government  as  it  is 
oiganized  and  conducted.  To  do  this  he  employs  the  methods  of  commimity 
civics.  Instead  of  placing  so  much  emphasis,  however,  on  the  local  com- 
munity as  is  done  in  some  other  texts,  the  book  aims  to  emphasize  the  work  of 
the  state  and  nation  along  with  that  of  the  local  conmiunity  in  dealing  with 
such  elements  of  welfare  as  health  and  education.  If  a  teacher  is  looking  for  a 
text  on  which  to  base  the  work  proposed  for  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  year  by 
the  Committee  on  Social  Studies,  he  should  examine  Lapp's  book  before 
deciding  the  matter. 

The  Committee  on  Social  Studies  recommends  a  course  in  vocational 
enlightemnent  for  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  year.  A  text  for  such  a  course  has 
recently  ai^)eared.<  Among  other  things  this  book  presents  a  detailed  study 
of  the  most  important  life  vocations  primarily  for  bojrs.'  Mr.  Wheatley's 
e]q)erience  with  a  course  in  vocational  enlightenment  in  the  schoob  of  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  enabled  him  to  co-operate  in  writing  a  book  of  much  prac- 
tical value. 

A  few  practical  articles  on  the  teaching  of  dvics  ai^>eared  in  the  current 
educational  journals  during  1916.  Those  of  most  value  contained  descriptions 
of  courses  in  actual  operation.  Superintendent  Horton's  article,^  which 
appeared  early  in  the  year,  is  an  explanation  of  the  origin,  backgroimd,  general 
prindides,  and  aims  as  they  relate  to  the  course  in  the  high  school  at  Misha- 
wawka,  Indiana.  An  outline  of  the  course  is  also  given,  as  well  as  a  rather 
complete  bibliography.  The  course,  as  it  is  now  administered,  is  even  more 
up  to  date  than  when  Mr.  Horton  wrote  his  article.  Byron  Legg  has  charge 
of  the  work,  and  information  concerning  it  may  be  had  from  him. 

The  problem  of  adapting  dvics  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  special  courses  is 
one  with  which  teachers  are  struggling  just  now.  How  one  school  is  solving 
this  problem  is  described  in  a  recent  artide  by  R.  D.  Leonard,^  of  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts.  The  course  herein  described  was  organized  after  a  careful 
survey  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  boys  to  whom  it  was  to  be  given.  The 
majority  of  the  work  outlined  deab  with  dvic  conditions  and  activities. 
Health,  education,  recreation,  and  the  like,  are  organized  into  imits  and  carried 
abng  at  the  same  time  by  means  of  an  outline  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  Nine 
leveb  are  induded  in  the  spiral.  They  are  arranged  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples— ^from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  this  entire  artide  before  one  can  get  a  working  notion 

*  Gowin  and  Wheatley,  Occupations.    Ginn  &  Co.,  1916. 

'  Books  of  a  similar  nature  which  appeared  earlier  are:  Weaver's  Vocations  for 
Girls,  and  Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys,    A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1913  and  191 5. 

>"  Standards  for  Community  Civics/'  History  Teachers'  Magazine,  February, 
1916. 

*  "Civics,  as  Taught  in  the  New  Bedford  Industrial  School,"  Education,  October, 
1916. 
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of  how  this  spiral  scheme  is  employed.  The  course  as  described  is  very  inter- 
esting both  in  method  of  procedure  and  in  subject-matter. 

While  making  civics  practical  in  an  industrial  school  for  boys  might  seem 
somewhat  difficult,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex  when  thought  of  in 
connection  with  a  high  school  for  girb.  In  an  article*  which  ^^)eared  last 
^ring,  Miss  Mable  Skinner  tells  how  she  is  solving  this  problem  in  a  laige 
girls'  school.  The  course  herein  described  is  one  year  in  length,  the  first  semes- 
ter centering  aroimd  such  topics  as  the  family  and  the  state  as  institutions, 
and  problems  of  a  housekeeper  and  parent,  wage-earner,  industry,  commimities, 
and  the  nation.  The  work  is  made  concrete  by  visits,  surveys,  debates,  note- 
books, and  the  bulletin  board.  One  must  read  the  article  to  get  a  dear  con- 
ception of  what  Miss  Skinner  is  really  doing. 

Before  passing  to  the  next  section  of  this  discussion,  mention  must  be  made 
of  one  other  article,'  which  describes  things  as  they  are  actually  done.  A  new 
dvics  course  has  recently  been  worked  out  for  the  elementary  schools  of  Phila- 
ddphia.  The  work  for  the  first  six  grades  has  been  publi^ed.s  While  Mr. 
Barnard  describes  the  work  of  these  grades  in  his  artide,  he  also  mentions  that 
for  Grades  VH  and  Vm.  From  his  description  one  condudes  that  Phila- 
ddphia  is  willing  to  accept  and  adopt  the  coiurse  proposed  for  these  grades 
by  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies.  If  one  is  familiar  with  these  proposals, 
little  would  be  gained  in  the  reading  of  Mr.  Barnard's  artide. 

aVICS  MATERIAL  ADAPTED  TO  LOCAL  COMDITIONS 

The  dties  that  have  done  something  worth  while  along  this  line  are  Newaric, 
New  Jersey,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  Of  these  three 
dties,  Newark  is  easily  the  leader.  Besides  A  Short  History  of  Newark^  there 
has  been  prepared  and  published  for  tlie  use  of  teachers  a  manual  called  Newark 
in  the  Public  Schools  ofNeivark,  and  forty  or  more  pan^)hlets  dealing  with  sudi 
subjects  as  the  public-school  system  of  Newark  playgroimds,  Newark  dty 
government,  and  the  like,  which  may  be  used  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Here  is  a  dty  that  has  solved  the  biggest  problem  relative  to  the  teaching 
of  commimity  dvics.  What  Newark  has  done,  other  dties  will  have  to  do  or 
be  content  with  a  mediocre  type  of  such  work. 

Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  have  solved  this  problem  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  The  Citizens*  Book  contains  the  necessary  material  for  a  rather 
thorough  study  of  Cincinnati,  and  The  New  Orleans  Book  the  same  sort  of 
material  for  a  study  of  that  dty.    Both  of  these  books  were  copyrighted  last 

« "Civics  as  Taught  in  the  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City," 
National  Municipal  Review^  April,  1916. 

'  J.  L.  Barnard,  "Training  in  the  Schools  for  Social  Effidency ,"  Annals  of  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  LXVH  (September,  1916). 

'  The  Course  of  Study  in  Civics— Crades  I  to  VII.  Central  Press  Co.,  Philaddphia, 
Pa.,  1916. 
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year.  The  one  on  Cincinnati  is  almost  a  model  in  make-up  and  content.  It 
contains  four  chapters  on  history,  the  one  on  pioneer  life  being  of  great  value, 
and  eighteen  on  such  topics  as  the  people  of  the  city,  public  health,  police 
dq)artment,  fire  prevention  and  extinction,  education,  art,  music,  recreation, 
and  the  like.  The  New  Orleans  Book  contains  much  the  same  sort  of  material 
as  that  found  in  The  Citizens'  Book;  yet,  if  one  desires  a  model  for  working  up 
similar  material  for  his  own  dty,  the  latter  seems  more  desirable.  Both  books 
can  be  purchased  through  The  American  City,  87  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

All  the  material  that  has  been  mentioned  in  this  brief  review  can  be  had 
at  small  e3q>ense,  no  one  item  costing  mudi  more  than  one  dollar.  If  a  civics 
teacher  desires  to  reorgani2se  her  work  and  make  it  fully  up  to  date,  she  will 
do  well  to  secure  all  the  material  mentioned  above,  and  peruse  it  with  much 
care.  Since  the  writer  has  read  the  whole  of  practically  every  book,  article 
and  pamphlet  mentioned  herein,  he  can  speak  with  considerable  confidence 
as  to  the  value  of  the  contents  of  each. 


The  Experimental  Determination  of  Mental  Discipline  in  School  Studies. 

By  Harold  Ordway  Rugg,  Ph.D.    Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York. 

In  this  study  on  the  transfer  of  training  from  one  field  to  another  Dr.  Rugg 
gives  experimental  proof  of  such  transfer  and  thus  relieves  the  ''dogma  of 
formal  discipline"  of  some  of  the  disfavor  into  which  it  has  been  cast  by  less 
exhaustive  experimenters.  He  siunmarizes  all  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  in  this  field  and,  using  them  as  a  foundation,  builds  a  new  superstructure 
that  is  scientific  and  illuminating.  The  large  niunber  of  persons,  ''the  train- 
ing group,"  to  which  he  gave  the  various  tests,  the  elapse  of  time  between  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment  and  its  conclusion,  the  "control  group,"  for 
absolute  check  on  the  experiment,  and  the  natural  conditions  imder  which  the 
various  tests  were  given,  all  contribute  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  conclusions 
which  the  author  makes. 

No  student  of  education  doubts  the  transfer  of  training  from  one  field 
to  a  closely  allied  field;  neither  is  there  a  question  regarding  the  "spread"  of 
training  to  less  closely  allied  fields  having  "conunon  elements."  Dr.  Rugg, 
however,  sets  out  to  discover  whether  there  is  a  transfer  to  fields  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  one  in  which  the  training  is  given.  He  has  made  a  real  contri- 
bution to  our  educational  literature. 

The  problem  to  which  he  addresses  himself  is  threefold:  (i)  Does  improve- 
ment in  one  ability  spread  to  other  abilities  ?  (2)  If  so,  how  far  does  it  spread  ? 
(3)  Through  what  agencies  does  it  spread  ? 

Dr.  Rugg's  solution  of  the  problem  is  that  while  the  study  was  made  of 
visualization  in  descriptive  geometry  the  ability  is  transferred  to  solving 
problems  of  a  completely  non-geometrical  nature,  that  the  amount  of  transfer 
is  dependent  upon  general  scholastic  ability  to  "conceptualize,"  and  that  the 
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agencies  of  transfer  are  the  building  up  of  ''attitudes  of  orientation/'  the 
increased  facility  in  holding  and  manipulating  a  large  number  of  visual  elements 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  development  of  methods  of  analysis  and  attack. 

J.  Herbert  Kelley 
Colorado  State  Normal  College 
Gunnison,  Colo. 


Standards  far  Measuring  Junior  High  Schools.    By  Erwin  E.  Lewis. 

Iowa  City:  University  of  Iowa,  1916.    Pp.  30.  ' 

The  numerous  students  of  educational  problems  who  have  found  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  in  the  midst  of  conflicting  claims  just  what  is  meant  by  ''a 
junior  high  school,"  will  discover  a  very  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  subjea 
in  the  bulletin  recently  prepared  by  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  a  careful 
anal3rsis  of  the  diversified  literature  which  pertains  to  the  junior  high  school, 
on  the  basis  of  which  he  describes  ten  major  characteristics  or  ''standards," 
namely:  (i)  entrance  requirements,  (2)  classification  of  pupils,  (3)  grades 
included,  (4)  housing,  (5)  courses,  (6)  method  of  promotion,  (7)  departmental- 
ized instruction,  (8)  preparation  of  teachers,  (9)  student  advisory  system,  and 
(10)  supervised  study. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  points  is  further  defined  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  standard  junior  high  school.  While  many  readers  will  imdoubtedly  differ 
from  the  author  as  to  the  points  which  enter  into  the  measurement  oi  the 
''standard"  junior  high  school,  all  will  welcome  the  clarifying  effect  which  Mr. 
Lewis'  treatment  of  this  mooted  subject  affords.  The  work  is  introduced  by 
a  historical  consideration  of  the  points  involved  and  concluded  by  a  well- 
selected  and  annotated  bibliography  of  twenty-one  titles. 

Fred  C.  Ayer 

University  of  Oregon 


Food  Study:   A  Textbook  in  Home  Economics  for  High  Schools,    By 
Mabel  Thacher  Wellman. 

This  book  seems  to  have  covered  the  groimd  pretty  thoroughly,  and  to  be 
a  source  of  reliable  information  gathered  from  standard  works  and  authori- 
ties. The  class  experiments  are  clear  and  definite,  the  summary  questions  and 
references  most  comprehensive. 

But  in  an  attempt  to  put  the  material  together  for  "certain  advantages 
in  presentation,  as  the  early  introduction  of  such  subjects  as  meals  and  serving," 
a  most  illogical  and  confusing  plan  has  been  followed.  It  is  quite  reasonable 
to  devote  the  first  five  chapters  to  a  study  of  fruits  and  various  methods  and 
principles  of  preservation,  although  a  general  introduction  to  micro-organisms 
should  precede  a  specific  study  of  molds,  yeasts,  and  bacteria.  The  next  four 
lessons,  imder  the  heading  "Use  of  Water  in  Cooking"  take  up  the  preparation 
of  potatoes  J  eggs,  and  cereals ,  while  later  starch  and  rice  are  discussed.    A  much 
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better  plan  would  have  based  more  on  the  division  of  "chief  food  principles/' 
taking  up  the  carbohydrates  and  principles  involved  in  their  preparation, 
devebping  that  and  then  discussing  eggs  as  a  protein  food — ^not  under  the 
head  of  "Use  of  Water  in  Cooking." 

The  various  meal  plans  can  easily  be  worked  in  without  such  a  confusion 
of  general  principles.  So  on  through  the  book — ^the  beverage  lessons  stray 
from  their  purpose  to  a  combination  devoid  of  any  purpose,  and  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  orderly  procedure.  A  student  of  this  text  could  scarcely 
formulate  a  very  definite  notion  of  the  five  food  principles  or  plans  and  the 
general  principles  governing  their  preparation,  although  she  might  have 
gathered  some  accurate  information  in  specific  instances.  A  general  rear- 
rangement of  the  material  would  make  the  text  much  more  acceptable  as  such. 

Catherine  Ckeamer 
State  University  of  Iowa 


Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.    By  Jessie  M.  Tatlock.    New  York: 

Century  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  370.    $1 .50. 

A  review  of  this  book  reveals  the  fact  that  the  most  essential  and  valuable 
myths  can  be  put  in  a  concise  but  attractive  volmne.  The  author's  aim,  which 
is  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  peoples  among  whom  the  m3rthology  was 
fostered  as  well  as  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  commoner  myths  referred 
to  in  literature  and  art,  is  very  well  accomplished.  The  attitude  of  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  which  the  author  has  taken  both  in  the  introductory 
chapter  and  in  each  individual  story  is  almost  certain  to  give  the  reader  the 
desired  attitude  toward  mythology. 

The  scope  of  the  book  accords  with  the  aim  and  with  the  presentation  of 
subject-matter.  The  high-school  student  needs  a  book  of  mythology  which 
deals  with  those  mythical  characters  who  play  such  a  large  part  in  all  classical 
literature,  and  which  does  not  attempt  to  exhaust  the  field  of  mythical  lore. 

The  chief  merit  of  this  book,  which  places  it  above  the  Guerber  and 
Gayley  textbooks  on  mythology,  is  its  unity.  The  tendency  of  previous 
authors  has  be^  to  present  mythology  as  a  great  mass  of  loosely  connected 
detail.  Miss  Tatlock  has  connected  the  stories  in  such  a  way  that  the  yoimg 
student  cannot  fail  to  grasp  a  large  part  of  the  material  without  testing  his 
memory  beyond  natural  limits.  Thus  the  numerous  love  affairs  of  Zeus  are 
rarely  told  as  a  connected  story,  although  that  is  the  effective  method  of  pres- 
entation. The  appendixes  are  extremely  valuable  for  general  reference. 
The  pictures  of  standard  works  of  art  are  worthy  of  favorable  comment.  The 
distina  print  renders  the  book  more  readable  than  Gayley  or  Guerber. 

Adaiine  Lincoln 
Van  Bxtsxn,  Ark. 
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(Detailed  discussions  o!  some  of  the  following  books  will  appear  later.) 

Boletin  de  la  InsiUucion  Libre  de  Ensenanza.    Madrid:  Institucion,  Pase  Del 

Obelisio,  14, 1916. 
Fales,  Jane.    Dressmaking:  A  Manual  far  Schools  and  CoUeges,    New  York: 

Scribner,  1917.    Pp.  508. 

Part  I  presents  the  development  of  costume  from  the  standpoint  of  history  and 
design.  Part  11  considers  the  materials  which  are  used  in  dressmaking,  and  discusses 
the  economic  value  of  various  fibers  and  fabrics.  Part  m  treats  design  and  technique 
in  pattern-making  and  dressmaking.  The  text  is  a  distinct  acquisition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  home  economics. 

Fulton,  M.  G.    Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co., 
191 7.    Pp.  530.    Id. 80. 

An  interesting  book.    The  arrangement  and  classification  of  material  impress 
the  reader  with  the  fact  that  the  literature  of  the  South  b  not  only  distinct  but  dis- 
tinguished. 
Hazen,  Charles  D.    Modem  European  History.    New  York:   Henry  Holt 

&  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  650.    $1.75- 

Clear  maps  set  into  the  chapters  which  they  represent.  Profusely  illustrated. 
The  emphasis  upon  social  phases  of  political  hbtory. 

Hea&n,  Tafcadio.    Interpretations  of  Literature.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.,  1916.    Selected  from  Heam's  notes.    Edited  by  John  Eeskine, 

Associate  Professor  of  English,  Columbia  University.    Vpl.  H. 
HoRNE,  Herman  H.    The  Teacher  as  Artist.    Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  1916.    Pp.  62.    Id.  70. 

The  chapter  entitled  ''Shriving  the  Inartistic  Teacher"  offers  considerable  food 
for  thought. 
Johnston,  C.  H.  and  Others.    The  Modem  High  School:  Its  Administration 

and  Extension.    New  York:  Scribner,  1916.    Pp.  848. 

The  book  is  a  survey  of  policies,  examples,  and  suggestions  of  ways  and  means 
of  making  the  strictly  socializing  work  of  our  high  schools  more  effective  and  more 
nearly  universal. 
Lee,  a.    Lessons  in  English.    Book  11.    New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co., 

1917.    Pp.320.    I0.68. 

The  book  is  based  upon  Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English.  Part  I 
b  a  formal  treatment  of  grammar  adapted  to  practical  use.  As  far  as  feasible,  the 
editor  has  adopted  the  terminology  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nomenclature,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  and 
the  American  Philological  Association.    Part  II  treats  of  the  four  forms  of  discourse 
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begiimiiig  with  the  word  as  the  smallest  unit.  More  stress  is  laid  upon  models  than 
in  the  old  text  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to  fit  the  models  to  the  social  interests  of 
the  pupils. 

Monthly  Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications.  Department  of  the 
Interior^  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  36,  19 16. 

QpDYCKE,  John  B.  (Editor).    Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables.    New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  385.    $0.52. 
Scholariy  introduction  and  comments.    Good  for  advanced  classes. 

Palmer,  George  Herbert.  Seff-Cultivation  in  English  and  the  Glory  of 
the  Imperfect.    Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  69.    I0.16. 

Park,  C.  W.  The  Cooperative  System  of  Education:  An  Account  of  Co- 
operative Education  as  Developed  in  the  College  of  Engineerings  University 
of  Cincinnati.    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1916. 

Pearson,  Francis  B.    Reveries  of  a  Schoolmaster.    New  York:    Scribner, 

1917.    Pp.  203.    $1.00. 

An  interesting  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  schoolmaster  to  view  himself  from  the 
outside. 

Pons,  R.  M.  Addresses  and  Papers  on  Insurance.  Springfield,  HI.:  Sdmepp 
&  Barnes,  State  Printers,  1917.    Pp.  489. 

Proceedings  of  the  High  School  Conference  of  November  23-25,  igi6.  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  School  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  17. 

Report  on  the  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Natives  of  Alaska,  igi4r'i5. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  47, 1916. 

Roberts,  A.  W.  and  Rolfe,  J.  C.     Cicero:  Selected  Orations  and  Letters. 

New  York:  Scribner,  191 7.    Pp.  439  (of  text). 

The  authors  intend  the  text  to  be  more  than  mere  classical  exercises.  The  maps 
and  plans  are  clear  and  well  placed.  Forty-four  pages  of  introduction  are  given  to  an 
explanation  of  Cicero's  position  in  Rome,  which  made  hb  orations  timely.  The 
grammatical  introduction  includes  figures  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  and  an  expla- 
nation of  Roman  dates.  Two  hundred  pages  of  notes  seem  imdesirable  in  a  high- 
school  text. 

Sellars,  R.  W.  The  Essentials  of  Logic.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1917.    Pp.  343.    $1 .60  net. 

State  Higher  Educational  Institutions  of  North  Dakota.    Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  27,  1916.    Pp.  204. 
A  report  to  the  North  Dakota  State  Board  of  Regents  of  a  survey  made  under 

the  direction  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

SuFPLE,  Ed.  U.    Spanish  Reader  of  South  American  History.    New  York: 

Mamiillan,  1917.    Pp.  375.    $1.00. 

The  book  is  edited  with  notes,  exercises,  and  vocabulary  and  has  clear  maps  and 
interesting  illustrations. 
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Tatlock,  Jessie  M.    Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.    New  York:  Centuiy 

Co.,  1917.    Pp.372.    $1.50. 

A  very  carefully  edited  and  handsomely  illustrated  book.    The  dear  ^te 
paper  and  laige,  clean  print  add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  oi  tlie  myths  in  high  scbock 

University  Training  for  Public  Sermce,    Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 

of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  30,  iqi6. 

A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  November  ij-i?, 
191S. 
Temple,  H.  W.    Practical  Drawing.    Boston:    D,  C.  Heath  k  Co.,  1917. 

Pp.  141. 

Progressive  course  in  drawing  applied  to  turning  and  fumiture  building. 
Thompson,  D.  V.  (Editor).    Shakespeare's  Macbeth.    New  York:   Em^ 

Holt  &  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  145,    $0.60, 

The  edition  will  be  welcome  to  high  schools  for  two  reasons.  All  teitiiAl  criiidscfla 
and  controversial  material  hnve  been  omitted.  There  is  a  good  picture  of  m  Elija- 
bethan  stage,  a  clear  map  of  Scotland  with  important  pkces  plainly  marked,  and 
suggestive  bits  showing  the  various  interpretations  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth'* 
characters  by  such  dramatic  artists  as  David  Garrick  and  Mrs,  Siddons. 
Ward,  G.  O.     The  Practical  Use  of  Bmks  and  Libraries  (3d  ed*,  rev.  mi 

enlarged).    Boston:  Boston  Book  Co,,  1917,    Pp.  iiS,    It. 25^ 

A  book  which  all  high -school  students  should  be  familiar  with. 
Vocational  Secondary  Edmotim,    Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 

Education,  Bulletin  No.  21,  1916. 
Werthner,  William  B.    Hmv  Man  Makes  Markets.    New  York:  MacmHkn, 

1917.     Pp.  200.     $0  4<^- 

Talks  on  commercial  geography  made  attractive  to  young  children. 
WOODBURN,  James  A.  (Editor).    The  New  Purchase  or  Seven  atid  a  Bdf  fern 

in  the  Far  West,    Princeton:  Princeton  University  Prc^,  1916.    Pp*  S^*- 
Wood,  C.  A.    School  aftd  Cdkge  Credit  for  Outside  Bihk  Study.    YoakcT*- 

on-Hudson,  N.Y.:  World  Book  Co.,  1917,    Pp.317.    $1  50* 
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Each  pupil  doing  normal  work  takes  five  subjects,  four  academic 
and  one  non-academic.  All  the  subjects  are  equal  in  credit  value. 
A  pupil  who,  imder  this  system  of  weighted  credit,  makes  five 
grades  of  I,  gets  6  units  of  credit.  At  this  level  he  can  secure  the 
i8  units  of  credit  necessary  for  graduation  in  three  years.  On  this 
basis  a  grade  of  I  was  assigned  a  value  of  i .  2  units  of  credit;  the 
next  highest  grade,  a  n,  was  given  i.i  units  of  credit;  and  the 
lowest  passing  mark,  a  m,  was  given  i  .0  unit  of  credit. 

At  our  first  few  faailty  meetings  of  the  year  this  system  was 
discussed.  All  teachers  agreed  that  it  called  for  a  more  careful 
plan  of  grading  than  the  old  system;  that,  since  it  was  the  purpose 
of  this  system  to  encourage  pupils  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts 
in  the  interests  of  higher  scholarship,  they  should  be  made  conscious 
of  the  way  in  which  teachers  differentiate  between  high  and  low 
scholarship;  that  one  of  the  methods  of  making  a  grading  system 
objective  is  to  let  pupils  know  in  advance  what  work  will  be  expected 
of  them  for  the  various  grade  levels. 

It  is  a  custom  in  this  school  to  issue  rqx>rt  cards  for  pupils 
every  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  first  five  weeks  of  school  I 
suggested  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  that  they  write  down  the 
essential  elements  which  they  were  going  to  consider  in  estimating 
their  marks  for  the  first  six  weeks'  work  and  hand  them  to  me  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  week.  There  were  reports  from  ten 
teachers  of  English,  eight  teachers  of  mathematics,  seven  teachers 
of  foreign  languages,  five  teachers  of  history,  three  teachers  of  com- 
mercial work,  six  teachers  of  the  manual-constructive  work,  four 
teachers  of  art,  and  two  teachers  of  physical-training  woii:.  I 
shall  have  time  to  call  attention  to  only  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
facts. 

The  most  striking  single  fact  was  that  teachers  teaching  within 
the  same  department  were  putting  emphases  upon  different  things  as 
bases  far  awarding  grades. 

Some  science  teachers  insisted  that  the  "power  of  observation" 
must  be  shown  by  a  pupil  before  he  could  get  any  credit.  Others 
never  mentioned  it.  Some  insisted  that  a  pupil  must  recite  so 
many  times  each  six  weeks  to  get  a  certain  grade.  Others  did  not 
even  mention  this  point.    All  agreed  that  all  laboratory  work  must 
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be  completed  before  any  credit  would  be  given,  and  that  frequent 
short  tests  were  necessary  as  a  basic  part  of  their  grading  system. 
The  Latin  reports  ^owed  practically  no  uniformity  on  the 
basic  elements  of  grading.  One  teacher  considered  oral  work, 
written  work,  and  tests  of  equal  importance  in  determining  any 
grade  regardless  of  what  each  one  tests  or  how  each  is  measiured. 
She  said  nothing  about  the  quantity  of  work  a  pupil  should  do  for 
a  given  grade.  Another  teacher  made  quantity  a  definite  part  of 
his  grading  for  the  advanced  work  in  Latin,  and  suggested  that  it 
should  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  grading  beginning  Latin.  Another 
teacher  mentioned  the  following  system  of  assigning  credit:  over 
90  per  cent  equal  to  I;  80-90  per  cent  equal  to  11;  60-80  per  cent 
equal  to  III;  below  60  per  cent  equal  to  IV  (failure). 

One  teacher  of  history  made  his  main  distinction  in  grades  on 
''extra  essays  and  oral  reports.''  Another  teacher,  grading  pupils 
in  the  same  subject-matter,  determined  the  standing  of  his  pupils 
by  judging  them  on  attention,  leading  to  interest;  adaptability 
to  the  situation;  degrees  of  initiative;  habits  of  study,  and  various 
written  exercises.  Another  teacher  determined  the  difference  in 
grades  on  the  basis  of  the  ability  of  the  pupil  to  read  and  to  tell 
in  good  English  what  he  had  read.  No  other  elements  were  men- 
tioned. Still  another  teacher  took  an  entirely  different  basis  for 
estimating  grades;  he  made  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  essentials  in  determining  all  his  marks.  He  noted  the 
attitudes  of  his  pupils  and  tested  them  for  memory,  originality, 
and  ability  to  study  and  grasp  new  facts.  A  study  of  this  report 
showed  that  the  methods  of  this  teacher  were  totally  different  from 
the  methods  of  the  teacher  previously  mentioned,  yet  the  two  were 
teaching  identical  subject-matter. 

The  reports  of  foiu:  teachers  of  English  showed  interesting 
comparisons  on  salient  points  in  marking  English.  The  first,  third, 
and  fourth  teachers  said  absolutely  nothing  about  requiring  more 
work  from  a  pupil  who  makes  the  highest  grade.  The  difference 
in  marks  was  based  wholly  on  quality.  The  second  teacher  thought 
the  stronger  pupils  should  do  more  work  with  a  higher  quality. 
Teachers  Nos.  i  and  3  spoke  of  grading  pupils  high  who  do  ''these 
things"  in  "as  good  a  manner"  as,  or  "better  than,"  a  high-school 
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pupil  is  expected  to  do  them.  Teacher  No.  i  said  that  the  grade  of 
n  is  the  grade  ''a  normal  pupil  receives  when  he  does  good,  con- 
sistent work  which  shows  gradual  improvement."  Teachers 
Nos.  I  and  4  thought  a  ''keen  appreciation  of  literature"  was 
necessary  for  a  high  grade.  The  other  two  did  not  mention  this 
point.  Teacher  No.  2  thought  that  composition,  both  oral  and 
written,  which  showed  that  pupils  had  habits  of  correct  use  of 
English  should  be  graded  high.  Also  pupils  who  have  read  litera- 
ture until  ''phrases  and  extracts  from  reading  appear  in  written 
and  oral  work"  should  get  high  grades.  All  of  the  teachers  men- 
tioned neatness,  accuracy,  attendance,  and  promptness  in  doing 
assigned  work  as  essentials  for  different  grades. 

Another  striking  fact  was  that  teachers  of  non-^icademic  subjects 
were  grading  on  some  of  the  same  essential  elements  as  were  teachers 
of  academic  subjects. 

Throughout  these  reports  teachers  were  foimd  insisting  on 
"neatness,"  "accuracy,"  "observation  and  originality,"  "quantity 
of  work";  "I  study  my  pupil  hard  and  give  the  grades  as  an  incen- 
tive and  not  as  a  penalty";  "work  must  be  in  on  time";  "quality 
is  permanent,  quantity  is  cheap  in  the  mechanical  world";  "strict 
attention  to  class  work";  "must  show  an  interest  in  work";  "appli- 
cation"; "speed";  "good  grades  on  examinations." 

Enough  of  these  reports  have  been  mentioned  to  show  (i)  that 
the  teachers  had  but  vague  notions  of  the  elements  which  they  took 
into  consideration  in  determining  grades;  (2)  that  they  had  made 
no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  the  pupil  just  passing  and  the 
pupil  doing  the  most  excellent  work;  (3)  that  certain  salient  points 
are  considered  in  grading  all  kinds  of  subject-matter;  (4)  the  need 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  faculty  in  determining  m  as  precise  and 
objective  a  manner  as  possible  what  are  the  distinguishing  differ- 
ences between  work  that  should  be  given  a  high  mark  and  work  that 
should  be  given  a  low  mark. 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  just  pointed  out,  I  used  the 
following  plan.  I  selected  from  the  fifty-one  reports  which  the 
faculty  turned  over  to  me  what  I  thought  were  the  main  elements 
mentioned  by  teachers  of  academic  and  non-academic  subjects 
and  had  the  list  mimeographed.    I  gave  each  member  of  the  faculty 
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a  copy,  and  asked  him  to  study  these  elements  carefully  and  to 
mark  opposite  each  element  the  ranking  he  would  give  it  in  making 
up  a  grade,  i.e.,  mark  whether  it  should  be  required  of  a  pupil 
making  a  grade  of  I,  II,  III,  or  IV.  In  some  cases  an  element  might 
be  required  of  pupils  of  more  than  one  rank;  for  instance,  the  point 
'' neatness"  might  be  required  of  all  pupils  getting  a  passing  mark. 
From  these  rankings  we  obtained  the  following  essential  elements 
for  grades  of  I,  II,  and  III: 

THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  FOR  GRADE  m 

1 .0  UNIT  OF  CREDIT  FOR  GRADE  m 

1.  AU  the  work  asked  of  aU  the  doss,  such  as  laboratory  note- 
books, themes,  oral  and  written,  tests,  exercises,  map-books,  book 
reviews,  notebooks,  translations,  etc.,  must  be  handed  to  the 
instructor  before  any  credit  will  be  given. 

2.  This  work  must  be  reasonably  neat  and  accurate.  Poorly 
spdled  and  illegible  work  cannot  be  accq>ted  for  credit. 

3.  Good  attention  and  steady  employment  during  the  class  hours 
are  required  of  all  pupils  who  are  given  credit  for  a  course. 

The  quality  of  the  work  for  this  grade  should  be  75  P^  ^^  perfect. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  FOR  GRADE  H 

1.1  UNITS  OF  CREDIT  FOR  GRADE  U 

I,  2,  3  as  previously  given. 

4.  The  average  of  all  test  grades  must  be  EL 

5.  Pupils  securing  this  grade  must  show  some  initiative  in 
attacking  new  work,  i.e.,  they  should,  by  consulting  such  aids  as 
a  dictionary,  indexes,  collateral  texts,  etc.,  by  reviewing  what  they 
have  already  learned,  and  by  paying  careful  attention  to  the  assign- 
ment, be  able  to  get  the  advanced  work  without  much  help  from  the 
teacher. 

6.  In  every  particular  the  quality  of  the  work  for  grade  II  should 
be  superior  to  the  quality  of  the  work  for  grade  HI. 

7.  Recitations  should  be  well  made  without  the  aid  of  the 
teacher. 

8.  Daily  prq>aration  of  assignments. 

The  quality  of  the  work  for  this  grade  should  be  8$  Per  cent  perfect. 
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THE  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  FOR  GRADE  I 
1.3  UNITS  07  CKEDIT  FOR  GRADE  I 

i>  2,  3,  S,  7  as  previously  given. 

9.  The  average  of  test  grades  must  be  I. 

10.  Persistent  daily  preparation  of  assignments  with  but  little 
urging  and  with  but  little  help  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

11.  Accuracy^  neatness,  legibility,  correct  spelling  must  be  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  work  graded  I. 

12.  The  quantity  of  work  done  by  a  pupil  receiving  grade  I 
should  exceed  that  done  by  a  pupil  receiving  grade  II  or  HI. 

The  quality  of  the  work  for  this  grade  should  be  gs  per  cent  perfect. 

We  decided  to  make  the  pupils  of  the  school  acquainted  with 
these  essential  elements  of  the  various  grades.  Accordingly  we  had 
the  elements  for  each  grade  printed,  in  type  large  enough  to  be 
read  easily,  on  separate  cards  19X30  inches  in  size.  These  cards 
are  himg  in  every  classroom  in  the  building.  Teachers  and  pupils 
discuss  them  frequently  throughout  the  year  and  especially  at  the 
beginning  of  each  six  weeks'  grade  period. 

It  is  evident  that  this  differentiation  in  the  essential  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  certain  grade,  or  grades,  is  primarily  a 
qualitative  and  not  a  quantitative  one.  It  will  be  noted,  however, 
that  element  No.  12  states  that  the  quantity  of  work  done  by  a 
pupil  receiving  a  grade  of  I  should  exceed  that  done  by  a  pupil 
receiving  a  grade  of  II  or  III.  The  determining  of  the  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  for  a  specific  grade  is  a  departmental  problem. 
The  teachers  meet  by  departments  at  the  beginning  of  each  six 
weeks'  period  and  agree  upon  the  quantity  of  work  which  they  will 
assign  for  the  next  six  weeks  for  the  various  grades.  These  are 
written  on  a  strip  of  cardboard  fiunished  the  teachers  by  the  oflBice, 
and  appended  to  the  card  of  printed  essential  elements.  A  copy  of 
these  quantitative  requirements  is  filed  in  the  office.  I  might  state 
in  passing  that  last  year  the  range  in  the  quantity  of  work  expected 
of  a  pupil  making  a  grade  of  lU  and  a  pupil  making  a  grade  of  I 
was  greater  than  this  year.  The  teachers  foimd  that  pupils  were 
working  to  cover  the  quantity  of  work  assigned  and  neglecting  to 
check  their  quality.  *  Also  pupils  who  covered  the  quantitative 
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assignments  expected  the  grades  promised  for  covering  these 
quantities  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  work.  This  year  the 
teachers  are  insisting  that  the  pupils  who  get  high  grades  must 
earn  them  by  showing,  primarily,  superior  qualitative  work. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  requirements  for  the  six  weeks' 
periods  handed  to  me: 

REQfUIKElfENTS  FOR  FiRST  SdC  WeEKS  IN  I916-17 
BIOLOGY 

Grade  III  on  general  class  requirements 
Topics: 

1.  Biology  and  environment. 

2.  Relations  existing  between  green  plants  and  animals. 

3.  Study  of  plants,  a  flower,  parts,  pollination,  relation  of  insects,  etc. 

4.  Living  plants  and  animals  compared. 

5.  Seed  growth. 

6.  Need  of  foods.    Plants  and  animals.    Field  and  laboratory  work. 
Text  as  guide. 

Three        [i.  Study  and  recognition  of  trees  and  fruits  by  leaves,  bark,  etc. 
dass         •  3.  G>llection  and  mounting  of  40  insects, 
types        (3.  G>llection  and  pressing  of  40  fall  flowering  plants  and  weeds, 
required     4.  Assigned  exercises  on  foregoing  topics  as  laboratory  work. 

5.  Report  on  one  reference  reading  tom  assigned  list. 

6.  Collection  of  clippings  from  current  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Gradell 

As  above.    With  5  more  plants  and  insects,  additional  reference  work, 
and  laboratory  work. 

Grade  I 

As  above.    With  10  more  plants,  10  more  insects,  additional  reference 
work,  and  laboratory  work. 

Requirements  in  English,  October  23  to  December  i,  1916 

ENGLISH  1-3 
Grade  III 

1.  Grade  m  in  recitations. 

2.  Grade  HI  in  all  dass  exercises. 

3.  Written  themes,  3. 

4.  Oral  themes,  3. 

5.  Classic,  "Short  Stories,"  6  stories. 

6.  Spelling  rules  i  and  2,  and  "a"  and  "b"  words  in  Manual.^ 

t  Oar  FngliA  teachers  last  year  published  a  manual  containing  certain  prindi^es 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric  which  all  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  pupils  must  master. 
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7.  Figures  of  speech:  simile,  metaphor,  personification. 

8.  Home  reading,  3  marks.' 

9.  Reading  report,  i  (written). 

10.  Memorize  "Call  of  Kansas." 

11.  Comma  rules  in  If aifKo/. 

Grade  II 

I.  Grade  n  in  recitations  and  dass  exercises. 

3.  Same  as  3-11  in  m. 

3.  Other  work:  3  book  marks  or  3  written  themes. 

Gradel 

I.  Grade  I  in  recitations  and  dass  exercises. 
3.  Same  as  3-1 1  in  m. 

3.  Other  work:  6  book  marks  or  6  themes  (written),  or  3  book  marks  and 
3  written  themes. 

ENGLISH  3-4 
Grade  III 

1.  Grade  m  in  redtations. 

2.  Grade  m  in  dass  exercises. 

3.  Oral  themes,  3. 

4.  Written  themes,  3. 

5.  Comma  rules  in  Jfanfia/. 

6.  Adjectives  in  Manual. 

7.  Verbs  in  Manual^  first  34;  sentence  exercises. 

8.  Figures  of  speech. 

9.  Classic,  "Andent  Mariner." 

10.  Home  reading,  3  marks. 

11.  Reading  report,  i  written. 
13.  Memorize  ''Ichabod." 

Gradell 

1.  Grade  n  in  redtations  and  exerdses. 

2.  3-12  as  in  ni. 

3.  Other  work:  home  reading,  3  marks,  or  3  written  themes. 

Gradel 

I.  Grade  I  in  redtations  and  exercises. 
3.  3-12  as  in  ni. 

3.  Other  work:  home  reading,  6  marks  or  6  written  themes;  or  3  book 
marks  and  3  written  themes. 

*  Each  book  on  the  home  reading  list  is  evaluated  as  ao  many  marks.  1 
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ENGLISH  5-6 

Grade  III 

Reports  on  following: 

Irving:  Alkambra,  5  stories;  Tales  of  a  Traveler,  5  stories;  Sketch  Book, 

5  stories. 
Bryant:  10  poems. 
G>oper:  one  book  (home  reading). 
Memorize  "To  a  Waterfowl" 
All  dass  exercises. 
Halleck:  chapters  ii  and  iiL 

Gradell 

As  under  HI  and  3  book  marks  or  10  reports. 

Gradel 

As  under  m  and  6  book  marks,  or  20  reports,  or  3  book  marks  and  10 
reports. 

A  dear  and  definite  differentiation  in  the  work  expected  of  the 
pupils  for  the  various  grades  is  made  by  our  teacher  of  cabinet- 
work. The  following  list  of  projects  with  their  evaluation  in  points, 
and  the  list  of  instructions  are  posted  where  all  pupils  may  read 
them. 

List  of  Projects,  Cabinet  Department 


Project  Points 

Phone  stand 10 

Blacking  stand 10 

Umbrdla  stand 14 

Chair 18 

Piano  bench  A 18 

Piano  bench  B . . '. 18 

Piano  bench  C 30 

Medicine  cabinet 20 

Checkerboard 10 

Gbveboz 8 

Pedestal 12 

Serving  tray 8-10 

Cedar  chest 20-30 

Library  table ^0-35 


Project  Points 

Dressing  table 20-40 

Music  cabinet 25 

.Settee 25 

Morris  chair 25 

Rocking  chair 22 

Center  table 15 

Plate  rack 8 

Hall  tree 18 

China  cabinet 35 

Biiflfet 45 

Sewing  chair 18 

Typewriter  table 16 

Porch  swing 20 

Center  table 20 


All  projects  designed  by  pupils  other  than  those  on  the  accom- 
panying list  must  be  submitted  to  the  teacher  for  approval  and  given 
the  number  of  points  allowed  for  construction. 
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Points  are  arranged  according  to  tool  processes,  construction, 

and  finish. 

Requirements  in  Cabinet-Work 

GRADE  m 

Thirty-four  points  must  be  made  with  an  average  of  at  least  70  per  cent. 

Any  number  of  the  foregoing  points  may  be  made  by  the  ptqMl  by  doing 
general  shopwork.  Part  of  each  pupil's  time  is  to  be  s^txA  doing  general 
shopwork  and  credit  is  to  be  given  according  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  done. 

A  pupil  must: 

1.  Form  the  habit  of  taking  proper  care  of  the  tools  and  returning  them 
to  their  proper  places. 

2.  Learn  that  his  job  is  not  the  only  job  in  the  shop  and  that  he  must  have 
due  regard  for  the  work  of  others  and  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  will 
injure  or  prevent  another  pupil  from  getting  the  best  results  from  his  labor. 

3.  Learn  that  the  time  that  he  takes  to  do  a  piece  of  work  is  often  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  cost  of  the  article,  and  that,  no  matter  what  his  future 
line  of  work  may  be,  his  employer  will  rate  his  value  to  him  by  what  he  can  do, 
how  well  he  can  do  it,  and  how  long  it  takes  him  to  do  it. 

4.  Learn  that  to  work  the  problems  out  in  the  shop  correctly  requires  him 
to  do  just  as  much  thinking,  just  as  much  planning,  as  it  does  to  do  the  work 
in  any  of  his  other  classes,  and  that  hb  shopwork  calls  for  an  application  of  the 
subject-matter  that  he  is  taking  in  other  classes. 

5.  Learn  that  he  is  only  a  factor  in  the  daily  routine  of  life,  and  that  often 
it  is  how  well  he  does  his  part  and  how  well  he  co-operates  with  others  that 
determines  the  success  or  failure  of  the  undertaking  at  hand. 

6.  Not  expect  to  receive  direct  answers  to  questions  he  asks  about  work 
when  such  answers  are  found  on  the  drawings,  or  when  the  answer  may  be 
obtained  irom  some  part  of  the  project  he  has  on  hand,  or  by  the  application 
of  a  little  systematic  thinldng  and  simple  mathematics. 

7.  Make  all  his  construction  work  substantial,  and  have  all  finished  parts 
reasonably  well  cleaned  of  all  blemishes,  and  at  least  one  coat  of  stain,  one  coat 
of  shellac,  and  one  coat  of  wax  applied. 

8.  L«mi  to  sharpen  all  edge  tools  properly  on  the  oil  stone  and  grind  at 
least  one  jack  plane  cutter,  one  smooth  plane  cutter,  and  one  chisel. 

9.  Know  the  names  of  all  the  toob  used  in  the  shop,  how  to  set  them  up 
and  use  them  properly. 

10.  Be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  cross-cut  saw  and  a  rip  saw. 

11.  Know  the  common  wood  fastenings,  common  nails,  casing  nails,  finish 
nails,  flat-head,  roimd-head,  and  oval-head  screws. 

12.  Know  what  gimlets  are  and  how  to  tell  the  size  of  them. 

13.  Know  what  auger  bits  are  and  how  to  tell  the  size. 

14.  Know  what  Forstner  bits  are  and  how  to  tell  the  size. 
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15.  Be  able  to  file  and  burnish  a  cabinet  8cn4>er  properly. 

x6.  Be  able  to  square  up  framework  by  the  use  of  the  diagonab. 

17.  £now  what  glue  is,  how  it  is  made,  and  how  to  prepare  it  for  use  in  the 
shop. 

x8.  Know  the  kinds  of  joints  commonly  used  in  cabinet  construction  and 
how  to  make  them. 

19.  Be  able  to  recognize  the  different  kinds  of  wood  commonly  used  in  the 
shop. 

30.  Know  the  methods  of  sawing  lumber  and  the  reasons  for  quartersawing 
and  the  advantages  to  the  cabinet-maker. 

ax.  Be  able  to  read  a  simple  woridng  drawing. 

33.  Be  able  to  make  out  a  bill  of  material  for  a  small  project. 

33.  Be  able  to  figure  the  amount  of  lumber,  board  measure,  that  is  required 
to  make  a  given  project. 

34.  Slnow  the  use  of  stains,  fiUers,  shellac,  varnish,  sandpaper,  pumice 
stone,  rotten  stone,  rubbing  oil,  and  steel  wool. 

GRADE  n 

All  requirements  for  a  grade  of  m  apply  to  a  grade  of  n. 

Forty  points  must  be  made  with  an  average  grade  of  at  least  85  per  cent. 

All  construction  woriL  must  be  substantial  and  well  squared  up. 

All  joints  must  be  made  properly  and  well  fitted. 

All  blemishes,  pits,  plane  marks,  and  saw  marks  must  be  removed  so  that 
after  the  stain,  fiUer,  and  varnish  are  applied  the  project  has  a  smooth,  dean 
appearance. 

All  edge  tools  used  by  the  piq>il  must  be  properly  ground  by  him  and 
sharpened  properly  on  the  oil  stone. 

The  pupil  must  show  some  ability  to  go  ahead  with  his  work  properly 
without  ihe  constant  si^)ervision  of  the  teacher. 

GKADE  I 

All  requirements  for  a  grade  of  HI  and  H  apply  to  a  grade  of  I. 

Fifty  points  must  be  made  with  an  average  grade  of  at  least  95  per  cent. 

All  construction  work  must  be  rigged  well,  squared  up,  and  done  in  a 
masterly  way. 

Broad  surfaces  must  be  well  leveled. 

All  parts  to  be  finished  must  be  free  of  all  marks  that  detract  from  the 
finish  of  the  product. 

All  coats  of  finish  necessary  to  give  the  right  kind  of  a  finish  to  the  project, 
must  be  applied  properly. 

All  layouts  must  be  done  accurately  by  the  proper  methods. 

The  piq>ils  must  be  able  to  work  acciuately  to  the  given  dimensions. 

The  pupO  must  show  a  marked  ability  to  solve  the  problems  in  the  shop 
without  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 
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For  the  last  half  of  the  school  year  1915-16 1  asked  each  teacher 
to  hand  to  me  her  distribution  of  grades.  The  card  used  for  this 
purpose  follows: 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADES 


TflKher 

Dftte 

I 

n 

m 

lY 

fNumber  enrolled 

Per  cent 

Ptrin 

Per  cent 

Number  enrolled. . . . 

Per  cent 

From  these  cards  I  had  graphs  made  for  the  various  departments 
and  we  discussed  them  at  faculty  meetings.  A  large  percentage 
of  pupils  were  getting  excess  credit.  The  teachers  attributed 
this  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  customary  for  pupils  to  make 
high  marks  in  this  school  and  that  pupils  met  the  quantitative 
assignments. 

The  year  closed  with  the  distribution  of  grades  shown  in 
Table  I: 

TABLE  I 


GEADB8 

I 

11 

m 

IV  (Failure) 

1915-16 — 

1914-15.... 

21.0 
33.6 

27.7 
36.8 

38.7 
24.2 

12.6 

5-4 

This  distribution  is  far  from  what  is  known  as  a  normal  dis- 
tribution, but  as  compared  with  the  distribution  for  1914-15  it 
was  much  nearer  normal. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  (1915-16)  work  imder  the  system 
of  quantitative  and  qualitative  credit  were  studied  at  the  opening 
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of  school  this  last  fall  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole  and  by  departments. 
The  teachers  were  well  pleased  with  the  principle  of  the  system,  but 
felt  that  the  following  changes  in  administering  it  should  be  made: 
(i)  If  pupils  are  to  be  given  excess  credit  for  superior  work  they 
ought  to  be  penalized  for  inferior  work,  but  not  failed  except  for 
very  inferior  work.  (2)  The  emphasis  in  urging  pupils  to  do 
superior  work  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  higher  quality  of  work  and 
not  on  a  greater  quantity  of  work.  (3)  Teachers  ought  to  study 
their  distribution  of  grades  and  be  sure  that  pupils  are  assigned 
the  credit  due  them.  (4)  Pupils  should  be  made  to  compete  within 
their  own  class;  that  is,  Seniors  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
Freshmen  classes  and  get  the  same  credit  as  Freshmen  for  the 
same  work. 

In  conformity  with  recommendation  (i)  the  credit  system  iUus- 
trated  by  Table  II  was  adopted: 


TABLE  II 

GftADU 

I 

n 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

Credit  value  in  units 
Percentage 

1.2 
9S-IOO 

I.I 
85-94 

I.O 

70-84 

0.8 
65-^ 

OS 

60-64 

0.0 
Below  60 

The  wide  range  of  70  to  84  per  cent  inclusive  for  a  grade  of  III 
was  made  because  we  felt  that  the  pupils  who  fall  within  this  range 
would  most  nearly  represent  the  "average  group,"  if  there  is  such 
a  group,  and  our  work  ought  to  be  so  planned  that  this  group  should 
be  given  the  normal  unit  of  credit.  No  credit  was  assigned  to 
work  graded  lower  than  60  per  cent,  because  we  use  the  plan  of 
supervised  study  in  our  school.  We  have  60-minute  periods  in  the 
clear.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  time  is  given  to  study  and 
one-half  to  recitation.  The  o. 5  of  a  imit  credit  should  mean  that 
a  pupil  has  done  more  than  merely  sit  in  a  recitation  room  and 
absorb  what  is  going  on.  To  reach  60  per  cent  even  a  bright  pupil 
must  put  forth  some  effort.  Also  the  slow  pupil  by  working  hard 
can  get  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  total  work. 
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The  pupil's  grade  card  contams  the  following  explanation: 
Scale  of  Gkading 

Eighteen  units  of  credit  are  required  for  graduation,  twelve  of  which  must 
be  in  group  i.    {Group  i  subjects  ore  the  purely  academic  subjects.) 
A  grade  of  I  gives  1,2  units  credit.     A  grade  of  IV  gives  0.8  unit  credit. 
A  grade  of  n  gives  i .  i  units  credit.    A  grade  of  V  ^ves  0.5  unit  credit. 
A  grade  of  HI  gives  i  .0  unit  credit.    A  grade  of  VI  gives  0.0  unit  credit. 

Teachers  make  it  clear  to  the  pupils  that  this  fractional  credit 
is  an  administrative  device  for  rewarding  them  for  efforts  expended 
and  that  probably  outside  of  this  school  system  it  is  valueless. 
As  no  fractional  credit  is  given  in  a  subject  pursued  less  than  a 
full  year,  no  pupil  has  to  repeat  a  subject  in  which  he  has  less  than 
a  imit's  credit. 

A  pupil  is  expected  not  to  make  a  sequence  of  a  subject  in  which 
he  cannot  earn  a  unit  of  credit.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
English.  In  this  we  shall  probably  do  as  other  schools  have  done, 
viz.,  enrol  pupils  according  to  their  abilities. 

When  we  commenced  the  study  of  the  previous  year's  distribu- 
tion of  grades  this  last  fall,  there  was  some  doubt  on  the  part  of  a 
few  as  to  the  significance  of  this  work.  To  get  my  point  of  view 
of  this  matter  before  them  I  issued  a  bulletin  setting  forth  the 
leading  scientific  studies  which  have  been  made  in  the  standardizing 
and  distribution  of  grades.'  This  bulletin  was  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  first  faculty  meetings. 

After  much  discussion  of  this  bulletin  we  agreed  that  each 
teacher  should  graph  her  grades  before  giving  them  out.  The 
"Distribution  of  Grades"  card  shown  on  p.  319  was  devised. 

We  have  not  adopted  any  particular  curve  of  distribution.  The 
distributions  for  the  first  three  six  weeks'  periods  for  this  year  are 
shown  in  Table  HI. 

Various  meanings  may  be  read  into  these  figures.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  our  school  they  mean 
that  the  standards  of  the  classroom  work  have  been  raised  this 
year  and  that  pupils  are  more  nearly  classified  according  to  their 
efforts  and  abilities. 

>  We  are  compelled  to  omit  the  admirable  bulletin  which  Mr.  Bailey  mimeographed 
for  his  faculty.~THE  EDnoa. 
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In  order  that  this  graphing  may  not  degenerate  into  a  mere 
mechanical  device  of  shifting  grades  to  make  a  certain  curve  to 
please  administrative  officers,  we  are  planning  this  spring  to  give 
to  all  departments  tests  devised  by  impartial  parties. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  system  of  grading  and 
especially  a  system  which  utilizes  the  principle  of  quantitative 
and  qualitative  credit  can  be  successfully  operated  without  giving 
very  careful  attention  to  the  distribution  of  grades. 

The  matter  of  sequence  referred  to  above  has  been  met  by  the 
following  regulation: 

With  a  view  to  keeping  pupils  working  in  the  classes  where  they 
belong  intellectually  and  to  provide  for  proper  sequence — beginning 
this  year — aU  Junior  and  Senior  pupils  must  sdect  at  least  three-fifths 
of  their  subjects  from  the  subjects  listed  for  their  respective  years. 
Full  credit  will  be  given  a  pupil  for  a  subject  chosen  from  those  listed 
for  the  class  one  year  in  arrear.  Every  subject  taken  two  years  in 
arrear  of  one^s  class  shall  be  counted  toward  graduation  at  the  rate  of 
0.2  unit  less  credit  than  the  grade  value  earned:  that  is,  a  fourth-year 
pupil  taking  a  second-year  subject  or  a  third-year  pupil  taking  a 
first-year  subject  shall  receive  only  i  .o  xmit  of  credit  toward  gradua- 
tion for  a  grade  of  I,  whereas  a  second-year  pupil  or  a  first-year 
pupil  shall  receive  i .  2  units'  credit  for  the  same  grade.  Every  sub- 
ject taken  three  years  in  arrear  of  one^s  class  shall  be  counted  toward 
graduation  at  one-half  the  grade  value  earned:  that  is,  a  fourth-year 
pupil  taking  a  first-year  subject  shall  receive  only  o .  5  unit  credit 
toward  graduation  for  a  grade  of  III,  whereas  a  first-year  pupil 
shall  receive  i  .0  xmit  credit  for  the  same  grade. 

There  is  still  one  integral  part  of  the  scheme  of  administering 
this  system  which  we  recognize  but  which  we  have  worked  on  only 
in  so  far  as  has  been  heretofore  pointed  out  in  this  paper.  I  refer 
to  the  standardization  of  subject-matter.  We  believe  that  every 
subject  in  the  curriculum  should  be  standardized  on  some  such 
plan  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Judd  in  his  address  before  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1916. 
That  is,  the  subjects  should  be  standardized  with  relation  to  each 
other,  with  relation  to  the  methods  employed  in  teaching  them,  and 
with  relation  to  the  subject-matter  contained  within  them.    This 
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is  surely  necessary  before  we  can  feel  that  varying  credit  in  one 
school  will  mean  or  even  approximate  in  meaning  the  same  as 
varying  credit  in  another  school. 

Our  experience  in  administering  the  system  of  quantitative  and 
qualitative  credit  for  high-school  work  has  brought  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  principle  is  soimd,  fair,  and  practicable  under  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  Teachers  should  make  a  practice  of  putting  clearly  before 
their  pupils  the  essential  elements,  stated  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively,  which  they  are  going  to  consider  in  making  up  the 
various  scales  of  credit.  This  helps  pupils  to  direct  their  energies 
more  economically  and  more  intelligently,  and  they  will  do  their 
work  more  willingly  and  with  greater  interest,  and  take  the  grades 
assigned  them  with  the  feeling  that  they  have  received  what  they 
earned. 

2.  Teachers  must  be  made  to  study  the  distribution  of  their 
own  grades  and  the  grades  of  the  entire  faculty.  Possibly  it  would 
be  well  in  high  schools  with  large  enrolments  for  the  principal  with 
his  faculty  to  decide  on  some  definite  mode  of  distribution  similar 
to  those  reported  in  use  in  the  colleges  and  imiversities  referred  to 
m  my  bulletin. 

3.  Pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  make  excess  credit  in  subject- 
matter  which  is  not  intended  for  pupils  of  their  advanced  intellectual 
attainment. 

4.  Ciurricula,  subjects,  and  methods  must  be  more  fully  stand- 
ardized before  the  system  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  credit 
can  mean  the  same  thing  in  different  schools. 
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SCHOOL-SURVEY  DATA 


L.  L.  THURSTONE 

Bureau  of  Applied  Psychology,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology^ 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  present  a  statistical 
method  which  shall  enable  the  city  school  superintendent  to  apply 
educational  test  data  directly  in  the  solution  of  those  administrative 
problems  which  are  most  intimately  concerned  with  the  educational 
efficiency  of  the  system. 

If  we  consider  the  administration  of  a  city  school  system  we 
may  discriminate  between  that  administrative  work  which  is  con- 
cerned with  the  teaching  and  learning  processes  as  such  on  the 
one  hand,  and  all  the  other  administrative  work  which  is  con- 
cerned with  related  but  non-educational  matters  such  as  the  size 
and  location  of  windows,  janitors'  salaries,  the  per  capita  cost  of 
teaching  sewing,  school  limchrooms,  school  taxes,  and  the  like. 
Thousands  of  these  problems  are  of  administrative  importance, 
but  the  raison  d^etre  of  the  whole  school  is  the  teaching  and  learn- 
ing processes,  and  these  should  be  the  central  topic  of  school 
surveys  and  school  reports. 

This  strictly  educational  aspect  of  school  administration  may  be 
divided  into  three  separate  problems:  (i)  What  is  to  be  taught? 
This  is  of  course  the  question  of  deciding  upon  the  content  of  the 
curriculiun.  (2)  How  should  it  be  taught  ?  This  is  the  question 
of  deciding  upon  teaching  methods.  (3)  How  efficiently  is  it  actu- 
ally being  taught  in  this  particular  city  at  the  present  time? 
This  category  may  be  called  "educational  accounting"  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  forms  of  accounting  in  which  we  keq>  tab  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  financial  part  of  the  administration. 

Closely  related  to  this  category  of  "educational  accoimting" 
is  that  of  "educational  research."  If  the  relative  efficiency  of 
two  teaching  methods  were  experimentally  investigated,  the  results 
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would  be  generally  applicable,  and  to  that  extent  they  would 
constitute  a  contribution  to  educational  science.  But  if  we 
investigate  by  periodical  tests  the  relative  efficiency  of  a  particular 
school  system,  a  particular  school,  a  particular  teacher,  or  the 
individual  pupil,  such  work  is  of  course  not  generally  applicable. 
It  does  not  constitute  scientific  research.  It  is  simply  determining 
the  efficiency  with  which  some  particular  work  is  carried  out. 
Such  work  may  be  more  properly  called  educational  accoimting. 

In  educational  accounting  there  are  four  separate  problems. 
These  involve  four  types  of  comparison: 

1.  The  relative  rank  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole  when 
compared  with  the  teaching  efficiency  of  a  large  group  of  school 
systems,  measured  by  means  of  educational  tests. 

2.  The  relative  rank  of  a  school  within  the  dty  when  compared 
with  the  teaching  efficiency  of  all  the  other  schools  in  the  same  dty, 
the  measurements  being  made  by  means  of  educational  tests. 

3.  The  relative  rank  of  each  teacher  in  the  dty  when  compared 
with  the  teaching  effidency  of  all  the  other  teachers  of  comparable 
class  in  the  same  dty. 

4.  The  relative  rank  of  each  pupil  in  the  dty  when  compared 
with  the  school  and  test  performance  of  all  other  pupils  of  com- 
parable grade  in  the  same  dty. 

An  imfavorable  report  in  the  first  comparison  gives  warning 
to  the  superintendent  that  he  is  not  succeeding  in  maintaining  the 
average  scholarship  standards  of  other  comparable  school  systems. 

An  imfavorable  report  in  the  second  comparison  gives  warning 
to  the  prindpal  concerned  that  he  is  not  maintaining  the  standards 
of  other  schools  of  comparable  class. 

An  imfavorable  report  in  the  third  comparison  serves  to  warn 
the  individual  teacher  that  her  teaching  effidency  in  the  subject 
concerned  is  below  the  average  of  other  teachers  in  the  same  dty. 

The  reports  concerning  individual  pupils  would  be  of  great 
service  as  auxiliary  data  for  determining  promotion  and  the  skipping 
of  grades. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  comparison  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole  with  other  comparable  sjrstems.  The  data  for  the  accom- 
panying figures,  which  are  only  illustrative  of  the  method,  were 
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selected  from  the  Des  Moines  Annual  Report,  1915.  In  this 
report  (p.  17)  we  find  a  table  of  dty  average  scores  in  fifth-grade 
spelling  tests,  for  a  number  of  cities.  In  Fig.  i  these  scores  are 
arranged  on  the  axis  of  abscissae  (horizontal  axis).  The  percentile 
ranks  of  the  cities  are  arranged  on  the  axis  of  ordinates  (vertical 
axis) .  The  use  of  the  chart  may  be  best  illustrated  by  an  example. 
Suppose  that  the  average  score  in  a  spelling  test  given  to  all  the 
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City  average  score  in  fifth-grade  spelling  test 
Fig.  I 

fifth-grade  pupils  in  a  dty  is  85.  Then  that  dty  will  have  a  per- 
centile rank  of  88  per  cent  as  read  from  the  chart.  By  this  rank 
of  88  per  cent  is  meant  that  among  one  hundred  dties,  the  dty 
in  question  ranks  eighty-eighth  from  the  bottom.  There  are,  then, 
12  dties  among  100  whose  fifth-grade  pupils  excel  in  spelling,  and 
88  dties  whose  fifth-grade  pupils  do  worse  in  the  same  spelling  test. 
If  the  dty  average  in  the  fifth-grade  spelling  test  be  80,  the  dty 
would  rank  (according  to  the  chart)  about  50  per  cent,  indicating 
that  there  are  as  many  dties  whose  fifth-grade  pupils  do  better  as 
there  are  dties  whose  fifth-grade  pupils  do  worse  in  spelling. 
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Obviously  one  dty  may  have  a  high  percentile  rank  in  fifth- 
grade  spelling  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  low  percentile  rank  in 
fifth-grade  arithmetic.  Sunilarly,  the  same  dty  may  have  a  high 
percentile  rank  in  one  grade  and  a  low  rank  in  another  grade.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  relative  rank  of  a  dty  school  system,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  to  all  the  pupils  a  representative  set  of  tests, 
and  to  rate  the  dty  system  on  the  basis  of  an  average  in  which  the 
tests  for  the  various  school  subjects  are  pooled.  In  this  manner 
a  percentile  chart  may  be  drawn  up  indicating  the  relative  percentile 
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School  average  score  in  fourth-grade  penmanship  test 
Fig.  2 

rank  of  the  dty  school  system  as  determined  by  the  averages  for 
all  the  school  subjects  in  all  the  grades. 

In  Fig.  2  we  have  a  percentile  chart  of  the  various  schools  in 
the  same  dty.  The  data  for  this  table  were  taken  from  the  Des 
Moines  Annual  Report,  1915,  p.  83.  This  particular  chart  shows 
the  relative  percentile  rank  of  the  schools  within  the  dty  system 
according  to  scores  in  a  fourth-grade  penmanship  test.  Thus, 
if  a  certain  school  in  Des  Moines  obtains  a  fourth-grade  penman- 
ship average  score  of  85,  the  percentile  rank  of  that  particular 
school  with  reference  to  fourth-grade  penmanship  would  be  about 
77  per  cent,  indicating  that  23  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  in  Des 
Moines  have  better  fourth-grade  penmanship  scores,  and  that 
77  per  cent  of  all  the  schools  in  Des  Moines  have  poorer  fourth- 
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grade  penmanship  scores.  Thus  the  efficiency  of  any  particular 
school  may  be  measured  with  reference  to  all  the  schools  of  the  dty. 
Obviously  the  method  can  be  applied  to  any  particxilar  subject, 
or  to  any  particular  grade.  The  median  rank  in  fourth-grade 
penmanship  among  all  the  schools  is,  according  to  the  chart,  about 
80.  Any  school  having  a  fourth-grade  penmanship  average  of  80 
is  excelled  by  as  many  schools  in  Des  Moines  as  it  exceeds. 
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Average  teacher  scores  in  a  spelling  test 
Fig.  3 

In  Fig.  3  the  same  kind  of  chart  is  plotted  for  the  teachers 
according  to  their  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  spelling.  The  data 
are  taken  from  the  same  report  (p.  6).  Thus  a  teacher  whose  class 
obtains  an  average  spelling-test  score  of  30  has  a  percentile  rank 
of  about  27  per  cent.  This  particular  teacher  is  exceeded  by  73 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  Des  Moines,  while  she  exceeds  27  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  in  the  same  city  in  the  efficiency  of  teaching  spelling. 
The  average  for  the  whole  group  is  always  the  score  which  cor- 
responds to  the  50  per  cent  rank  which  is  in  this  case  a  spelling  score 
of  47.  Thus  any  teacher  whose  class  obtains  a  spelling  score  of 
47  exceeds  as  many  teachers  in  Des  Moines  as  there  are  teachers  who 
excel  her  in  the  ability  to  teach  spelling. 
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Obviously  the  results  of  such  tests  as  these  should  be  published 
either  in  chart  form  or  in  the  form  of  tables,  so  that  all  the  teachers 
throughout  the  dty  may  compare  the  scores  obtained  by  their 
classes  with  charts  or  tables  and  thus  determine  just  where  they 
stand  in  teaching  efficiency  as  compared  with  all  the  other  teachers 
in  the  same  dty.  The  effect  on  teaching  effidency  would  certainly 
be  advantageous. 
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Scores  of  eighth-grade  students  in  penmanship 
Fig.  4 

In  Fig.  4  we  have  the  norms  of  performance  of  dghth-grade 
pupils  in  the  dty  of  Des  Moines  in  a  penmanship  test.  (See 
Des  Moines  Report,  1915,  p.  64.)  By  means  of  this  chart  the 
relative  rank  of  any  eighth-grade  pupil  with  respect  to  all  other 
dghth-grade  pupils  in  Des  Moines  can  be  ascertained  at  a  glance. 
Thus  an  dghth-grade  pupil  who  scores  8  in  this  particular  penman- 
ship test  woidd  rank  about  76  per  cent,  thus  indicating  that  24 
per  cent  of  all  the  eighth-grade  pupils  in  Des  Moines  do  better  in 
penmanship,  while  76  per  cent  of  the  dghth-grade  pupils  in  the 
same  dty  do  worse  in  this  subject. 
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Obviously  these  records  would  be  of  great  service  in  determining 
whether  several  teachers,  or  several  schools,  or  several  cities  are 
using  comparable  standards  in  their  marking  s)rstems.  The  method 
could  also  be  used  to  very  great  advantage  as  auxiliary  data  for 
determining  whether  a  certain  pupil  is  able  to  skip  a  grade.  When, 
for  example,  a  certain  pupil  who  is  now  in  the  sixth  grade  obtains  a 
percentile  rank  of  fifty  per  cent  in  all  his  subjects  as  rated  by  the 
seventh-grade  pupils,  then  the  rate  of  promotion  of  that  pupil 
should  be  accelerated  so  as  to  place  him  in  that  grade  where, 
according  to  his  educational  test  scores,  he  most  properly  belongs. 
The  matter  of  promotion  and  acceleration  would  then  be  less 
subject  to  the  hazards  of  personal  opinions  of  teachers.  That  the 
educational  tests  should  not  constitute  the  sole  means  of  deter- 
mining promotion  is,  of  course,  obvious. 

In  stating  the  problem  in  this  way  we  are,  of  course,  assuming 
that  we  are  able  to  devise  fair  tests  which,  when  given  to  school 
children,  will  reveal  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching.  On  this  question 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  We  may  mention  several 
factors  which  would  naturally  be  thought  of  as  tending  to  vitiate 
conclusions  drawn  from  formal  educational  tests: 

a)  That  the  formal  educational  test  does  not  measure  the 
inspirational  and  personal  influence  of  a  teacher,  and  that  the 
tests  are  necessarily  limited  to  the  measurement  of  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  factual  material  is  poimded  into  the  children. 

h)  That  the  standard  with  which  the  teaching  efficiency  is 
compared  is  the  average  of  the  group  and  not  the  ideal  one  toward 
which  the  teachers  should  strive. 

c)  That  two  teachers  who  are  equally  efficient  may  have  to 
work  with  classes  which  are  not  of  comparable  mental  caliber,  and 
that  the  educational  tests  would  give  an  imfair  showing  for  the 
teachers  who  happen  to  have  the  less  talented  children. 

The  objection  to  educational  tests  on  the  basis  that  they  do  not 
measure  the  inspirational  and  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  on 
the  children,  but  only  the  efficiency  with  which  the  fimdamental 
facts  are  learned,  may  be  fairly  answered  by  admitting  the  limi- 
tations of  the  educational  tests.  They  do  not,  of  course,  attempt 
to  measure  anything  beyond  the  efficiency  with  which  the  factual 
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material  of  the  instruction  has  been  mastered.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mastery  of  the  factual  material 
of  school  instruction,  especially  in  the  public  schools,  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important,  object  of  the  teaching 
work.  Any  efforts  to  quantify  the  efficiency  with  which  this  part 
of  the  teaching  work  is  carried  out  must  to  that  extent  be  laudable. 
In  addition  to  this  consideration  we  have  the  fact  that  a  teacher 
who  is  efficient  in  teaching  the  factual  material  is  in  general  the 
one  who  has  the  best  personal  influence  on  the  children.  And 
vice  versa,  a  teacher  who  is  inefficient  in  giving  the  factual  material 
is  not  likely  to  be  inspirationally  and  personally  superior.  The 
exceptions  would  probably  prove  the  rule. 

One  might  object,  at  first  sight,  that  this  method  of  measuring 
teaching  efficiency  tacitly  sets  as  its  standard  the  average  teaching 
efficiency  of  the  group  of  teachers  considered  rather  than  a  high 
ideal  standard.  Not  exactly.  If  the  teachers  whose  classes  have 
average  scores  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  whole  group 
are  notified  and  subsequently  improve  their  teaching  efficiency,  the 
obvious  residt  will  be  that  the  average  for  the  whole  group  will 
also  rise.  This  sets  a  higher  standard  of  teaching  efficiency  for 
the  next  test  and  so  on.  Hence  while  the  basis  of  comparison  is 
always  the  average  teaching  efficiency  for  the  whole  group,  that 
average  is  not  a  stationary  one,  since  the  teachers  represented  by 
the  scores  bdow  the  average  either  improve  or  gradually  become 
eliminated,  thus  continually  raising  the  average  score  for  the  whole 
group.  Furthermore,  such  a  standard  would  be  more  effective  in 
eliminating  inefficient  teaching  than  setting  up  a  high  ideal  standard 
of  performance  to  be  striven  for.  The  average  for  the  whole  group 
of  teachers  constitutes  a  standard  for  which  every  teacher  in  the 
system  is  to  some  extent  responsible.  Its  fluctuation  will  depend 
upon  their  own  efforts,  and  their  retention  and  promotion  will 
depend  on  their  relation  to  this  actual  and  real  standard. 

A  legitimate  objection  to  this  method  of  classifying  teachers  is 
that  the  score  obtained  by  a  teacher  depends,  not  only  on  the 
teaching  ability  of  the  teacher,  but  also  on  the  mental  caUber  of 
the  pupils  of  the  class.  Two  teachers,  one  of  whom  has  a  class 
of  rather  dull  pupils  with  imfavorable  home  influence  while  the 
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second  has  a  class  of  bright  children  from  homes  of  favorable 
influence,  can  only  be  rated  as  having  equal  teaching  ability  if  the 
second  teacher  obtains  a  considerably  higher  class  average  in  the 
educational  tests  than  the  first.  This  compensation  for  the  mental 
caliber  of  the  class  can  be  determined  empirically  by  means  of 
general-ability  tests  which  do  not  depend  for  their  successful 
solution  on  the  purely  informative  side  of  teaching,  but  rather  on 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  child.  If  we  have  available  the 
records  of  general-ability  tests  together  with  the  educational  tests, 
which  latter  apply  to  specific  subjects,  it  will  be  possible  to  find 
the  proper  correction  coefficient  to  be  applied  to  the  percentile 
rank  of  a  teacher.  If  the  class  is  below  the  average  in  general 
ability  the  average  score  for  the  teacher  should  be  raised.  If  the 
class  is  above  the  average  in  general  intelligence,  the  class  average 
score  for  the  teacher  should  be  reduced.  The  precise  mode  of 
applying  this  principle  must  await  the  accumulation  of  records 
of  general  ability  and  of  educational  tests  before  the  correction 
can  be  more  precisely  stated.  The  correction  will  be  small  in 
cities  where  the  children  from  the  different  sections  of  the  town 
are  fairly  homogeneous.  It  will  be  larger  where  the  children 
from  different  sections  of  the  town  differ  considerably  in  general 
ability. 

Even  at  the  present  time,  lacking  complete  data,  we  could 
arrive  at  an  empirical  correction  formula  from  the  variations  in 
retardation  conditions  throughout  the  town.  To  begin  with,  the 
method  of  percentile  ranks  for  teachers  could  profitably  be  applied 
in  cities  where  the  bright  and  dull  pupils  are  fairly  distributed 
among  the  several  schools  of  the  dty. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  considerable  research  work  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  educational  tests  will  be  sufficiently  standard- 
ized to  be  considered  satisfactory  for  extensive  work.  The  point 
which  I  have  tried  to  make  is  that  in  the  educational  tests  and  in 
the  percentile  arrangement  of  teachers  according  to  the  average 
scores  obtained  by  their  classes,  we  have  available  a  method  which, 
even  in  its  present  form,  would  be  of  great  service  in  the  inspectorial 
work  of  our  public  schools. 
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THOMAS  R.  COLE 
AasisUiit  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Seattle 


It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  note  the  general  interest  that  is 
being  manifested  throughout  the  country  in  finding  some  plan  of 
recitation  and  study  that  will  add  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  dull 
as  well  as  of  the  bright  pupil.  Hearing  lessons  recited  is  no  longer 
considered  the  main  function  of  the  teacher.  The  practice  of 
assigning  lessons  in  a  more  or  less  mechanical  manner,  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  prepared,  is  rapidly 
becoming  antiquated  in  a  modem  school  system.  Supervised  study 
o£Fers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  intelligent  teacher  to  give 
a  new  interest  and  meaning  to  our  old  form  of  recitation,  which 
often  fails  to  reach  the  real  difficulty  of  the  backward  pupil  and 
retards  the  pupils  who  are  more  efficient. 

The  forty-five-minute  class  period  does  not  provide  sufficient 
time  for  the  development  of  a  recitation  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
combined  with  any  form  of  supervised  study.  A  ninety-minute 
period  is  objectionable  from  the  administrative  standpoint  because 
it  necessitates  an  additional  teaching  force  and  lengthens  the 
school  day  beyond  the  time  that  is  of  advantage  to  the  pupils. 
After  careful  consideration  the  Seattle  high-school  day  was  made 
to  consist  of  five  sixty-minute  redtation-study  periods.  In  the 
academic  subjects  not  more  than  the  first  forty  minutes  of  a  period 
are  used  for  the  recitation,  and  the  remainder  of  the  period  is  spent 
in  supervised  study.  It  is  not  expected  that  home  study  will  be 
eliminated,  but  rather  that  it  will  be  directed  far  better  than  has 
been  the  case  heretofore. 

The  two  general  characteristics  usually  given  for  conducting 
supervised  study  are,  first,  to  find  the  source  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
pupil  who  is  struggling  with  the  lesson,  and  secondly,  to  guide  him 
properly  without  giving  too  much  assistance.    Each  pupil's  problem 
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is  worked  out  with  him  individually  as  far  as  possible  and  is  not 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 
The  brighter  pupils  are  given  extra  assignments  which  encourage 
them  to  work  up  to  their  capacity.  This  can  easily  be  done 
during  the  hour  period  without  interfering  with  the  regular  lesson 
development. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  one  year's  experience  with  supervised 
study  in  our  high  schools  I  wish  to  submit  the  results  of  the  plan 
in  the  Broadway  High  School. 

The  increase  in  enrolment  in  the  subjects  that  were  formeriy 
given  double  periods  is  shown  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

Subject 

Pint  Semester 
lOiS 

First  Semester 
19x6 

Pefcentage  ol 
IncreMe 

Coin"»f^iTiftl 

872 
12 

177 
78 

181 

102 
76 

152 

1,190 
36 
186 
116 
362 
200 
80 
217 

36 

200 

Zoology 

Physics 

S 

49 

100 

96 

5 

43 

Chemistry 

Manual  arts 

Art 

Cooking. ,    ,    ,    T  T , 

Sewing 

Table  I  shows  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sub- 
jects taken  up  by  pupils,  while  the  increase  in  the  school  enrolment 
was  but  10  per  cent.  This  increased  subject  enrolment  was  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  abolishment  of  the  double  period  and  to  the 
fact  that  Freshman  pupils  under  the  supervised-study  plan  were 
able  to  carry  four  studies  acceptably ,  whereas  formerly  they  were 
advised  in  most  cases  to  attempt  but  three  subjects. 

The  effect  upon  the  cost  of  individual  subjects  is  worthy  of 
attention  and  is  shown  by  Table  U. 

The  scholastic  records  show  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  number  of  subjects  passed  by  the  pupils.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  with  regard  to  the  two  lower  classes. 

Table  III  shows  the  combined  number  of  subjects  passed  for 
both  semesters  in  the  Broadway  High  School  for  the  years  1914, 
1915,  and  1916. 
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TABLE  n 
Broadway  High  School — 1915  and  1916 


Subject 


PnpUs  per  Teacher 


X91S 


1916 


Square  Feet  Floor  Space 
per  PapU 


191S 


X916 


Cost  per  PupO 


191S 


19x6 


y.ng1kh 

Mathematics. 

History 

Latin 

G^man 

French 

Spanish 

Commercial. . 
Physiograi^y 
Physiology. . , 

Zodlogy 

Botany 

Physics 

Chemistry. . . 
Manual  arts. 

Art 

Cooking.* 

Sewing 

School. . . . 


Ill 

106 

112 

89 

95 

96 

84 

89 

133 

80 

30 
60 

56 
63 

39 
51 
51 
6z 

90 


125 

132 
126 
108 
X16 

103 
109 

145 

no 
118 
120 

ZZ2 

93 
83 
74 
91 
80 
109 
117 


4.8 
6.9 
5.1 
4.2 

4.7 

4  3 

7.4 

II. o 

8.4 
13.4 
31.2 
22.8 
30.0 
24.4 
94.5 
23.0 
28.0 
17.7 
16.3 


4.6 
5.2 
4.8 

4  3 

4.2 

4.8 

5.0 

6.9 

".3 

"•5 

13.9 

12. 2 

23- 7 

17.3 
36.4 

16.4 

20.9 
10.6 
13-4 


$22.60 
24.16 
23  33 
25.41 
28.93 
24.59 
28.80 

29.48 
22.61 
27.24 
63.63 
40.76 
46.06 

51.77 
80.8s 
51.86 
44.22 
36.26 
$28.53 


$18.83 
20.11 
19.48 
22.21 
21.01 
22.45 
19.78 

19-51 
26.81 

24.49 
24.69 

26.44 
30.20 
29.41 
43.79 
31.45 
30.02 

23.95 
$22 . 26 


NoTX.— The  ooet  per  papfl  in  each  department  is  about  $5-54  less  than  the  above  amount.  The 
$5.54  waa  added  to  cover  the  itema  of  general  building  expenses  lor  heating,  lighting,  repairs,  power, 
laartor  service,  and  interest  on  the  parts  of  the  building  that  are  for  general,  instead  of  omrtmenfalt 
uses,  and  the  sakriea  ol  the  emplojees  in  the  study  hall,  library,  gjrmnasiums,  and  principal's  office. 

TABLE  in 
SuBjxcTS  Passed  by  Both  Boys  and  Gikls  m  Both  Seiiesters 


X9X4 

xgis 

1916 

First  year 

4,126 
6,950 
9,751 

4,542 

7,235 
10,480 

5,202 
11,838 

First  two  years 

AU  four  years 

Table  IV  shows  the  failed  subjects  at  the  Broadway  High  School 
for  the  years  1914,  1915,  ancl  1916. 


TABLE  IV 
Subjects  Failed 


1914 

19x5 

10x6 

First  year 

529 
725 
854 

590 
936 

873 

First  two  years 

AU  four  years 
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Table  V  shows  the  percentage  of  subjects  f afled  for  the  years 
1914,  igiSi  and  1916. 

TABLE  V 
Percentage  or  Subjects  Failed 


19x4 

191S 

19x6 

First  year 

II. 4 

1:1 

9.0 

First  two  years 

All  lour  years 

Table  VI  gives  the  tabulation  of  the  improvement  of  scholarship 
made  in  1916  compared  with  1915. 

TABLE  VI 
Improvement  in  1916  Over  191 5 


Greater  Number  Paswd 

Le»  Number  Fkfled 

First  year 

7SO 
1,434 
1,259 

63 
80 

63 

First  two  years 

All  four  years 

You  will  notice  that  by  far  the  greatest  improvement  in  scholar- 
ship was  made  during  the  last  year,  when  we  had  supervised  stxidy. 
In  other  words,  the  pupils  of  the  school  as  a  whole  are  taking  more 
work  and,  as  far  as  passing  is  concerned,  are  accomplishing  it  better 
than  heretofore.  Under  the  supervised-study  plan  the  first-year 
study  failures  have  been  reduced  over  one-fifth  and  the  first  two- 
year  study  failures  over  one-foiurth  from  1915  to  1916.  The 
enrolment  for  the  three  years  considered  was  as  follows: 

1914 1,740 

191S i»8i6 

1916 2,006 

This  increase  in  the  enrolment  each  year  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  considering  the  number  of  students  passed  and  failed 
each  year. 

In  compiling  reports  from  the  teachers  as  to  the  value  of  super- 
vised study,  I  quote  the  following: 
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L  Wh&t  has  been  the  effect  of  the  one-hour  study-recitation  period  on  the 
following? 

a)  The  preparation  of  your  pupib  for  their  dass  work. 

Better 43 

Worse 3 

Same 11 

b)  The  amount  of  efficient  help  you  are  able  to  give  your  pupib. 

More 45 

Less 9 

Same i 

c)  The  amount  of  ground  they  are  able  to  cover  well  as  compared  with 
last3rear. 

More 20 

Less 5 

Same 35 

d)  The  standard  of  the  work  you  are  able  to  require  of  the  classes. 

Higher 34 

Lower 3 

Same 20 

n.  Would  it  be  of  any  added  benefit  to  have  the  study  period  before  instead  of 
after  the  recitation? 

No 54 

Occasionally i 

Yes I 

In  nearly  every  case  where  teachers  reported  aversely  to  the 
planet  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  formerly  had  laboratory 
subjects  which  were  given  two  forty-minute  periods  each  day  and 
were  required  to  adjust  the  work  to  the  sixty-minute  period 
schedule. 
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OF  THE  TEACHING  POPULATION.    H 


J.  HOWARD  STOUTEMYER 
Kearney  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Nebraska 


C.   THE  EXPERIENCE  OP  THE  TEACHING  POPULATION 

The  data  to  be  found  on  the  experience  of  the  teaching  popula- 
tion are  likewise  meager  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Foght  foimd  that 
the  average  age  of  the  rural  teacher  when  beginning  was  19 . 2  years, 
which  would  preclude  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  the  social  or 
inteUectual  environment  and  organization  of  the  school.  Coffman 
states  that  "every  third  man  and  every  second  woman  engaged  in 
teaching  is  imder  twenty-foiu:  years  of  age.  At  least  one-half  of 
the  teachers  of  this  coimtry  are  little  more  than  boys  and  girls" 
(10,  p.  23s).  Not  only  is  there  this  lack  of  maturity  and  lack  of 
academic  and  professional  preparation,  but  the  length  of  time  spent 
in  teaching  is  insufficient  to  get  beyond  the  crude  apprenticeship 
stage.  Coffman  states  that  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  have  had 
only  one  year  of  experience,  and  one-half  have  had  four  years  or  less. 
Coffman  and  Jessup  concluded  from  their  study  of  the  teachers  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  North  Central  Association  that  "  the  imma- 
turity and  lack  of  wide  experience  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  13  per 
cent  of  these  teachers  have  had  one  year's  experience  or  less;  20 
per  cent  have  had  two  years';  29  per  cent  have  had  three  years' 
experience  or  less.  In  cities  of  2,500  and  imder,  one-half  had  xmder 
three  years;  5,000  and  under,  one-half  less  than  four  years;  the 
median  experience  ranges  from  three  to  eight  years,  the  more 
experienced  being  in  the  large  dties"  (15,  p.  98).  Shideler  found 
that  the  percentage  of  teachers  without  experience  varied  indi- 
rectly, and  the  median  years  of  experience  varied  directly,  with  the 
size  of  the  dty.  Cities  of  2,500  or  less  had  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  inexperienced  teachers,  and  the  median  years  of  experience  was 
also  much  less  than  for  larger  dties  (7).    Coffman  found  that  77 
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per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers,  44  per  cent  of  the  town  teachers, 
44.65  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  cities  of  8,000  and  over,  and  28.6 
per  cent  in  cities  of  100,000  and  over  teach  five  years  or  less  (11). 
Table  IV  presents  the  percentage  of  teachers  with  the  number 
of  years'  experience  from  the  few  states  that  furnished  complete 
data.  From  this  table  it  may  be  noted  that  the  central  tendency 
is  three  years  or  less.  The  black  bars  in  Chart  IV  represent  the 
percentage  of  teachers  with  three  years'  experience  or  less  and  the 
figures  in  the  imshaded  part  give  the  percentage  with  more  than 
three  years'  experience.  The  average  of  the  ten  cases  is  50  per  cent 
with  three  years'  experience  or  less. 

TABLE  IV 

NtncBEs  OF  Years'  Experience 

(Figures  show  percentages) 


State 


One 
Year 


One 
Year 


Two 
Yean 


Three 
Years 


Four 
Yean 


Five  or 
More 
Yean 


Total  Three 

Yean  or 

Lees 


Iowa  (1915) 

Louisiana  (1913-14) 

Missouri  (1913-14) 

Missouri  (1915): 

Town 

CounUy 

Wisconsin  (1915) : 

Rural 

State  graded 

Grades  below  high  school. 

High  school  in  country. . . 

High  school  in  dty , 


U4 


14 

8 
23 


12.9 

IS 
12 

8 
18 

28 
12 
19 
23 
19 


12.7 

15 
zi 

9 
14 

21 
II 

17 
16 
16.4 


9  5 
IS 
10 

7 
10 

IS 
IS 
13 
14 
14  3 


9.4 
II 
8 

8 
8 

II 

13 
10 

9 
9.6 


31 
44 
4S 

60 
27 

as 
49 
41 
38 
40.7 


59.6 

45 

47 

3a 
65 

64 
37 
49 
S3 
49.7 


Just  how  much  value  should  be  placed  upon  experience  in  the 
measurement  of  teaching  efficiency  seems  debatable.  Coffman 
holds  that  the  greatest  correlation  between  teaching  and  salary  is 
at  six  years;  increase  in  salary  after  six  years  depends  on  factors 
other  than  experience  (11).  Boyce  maintains  that  teaching  experi- 
ence is  less  important  than  instructional  skill,  studiousness,  or  dis- 
cipline. However, ''  experience  is  an  important  factor  in  modifying 
teaching  ability.  No  elementary-school  teacher  ranked  first  or 
second  with  less  than  five  years  of  experience.  Among  high-school 
teachers  three  years  was  the  maximum  for  good  teachers.  The 
average  esqperience  of  elementary-school  teachers  for  the  first  and 
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second  classes  was  13  years,  and  for  the  last  two  classes  8.5  years. 
The  average  experience  of  high-school  teachers  for  these  correspond- 
ing groups  was  11. 8  years  and  6. 39  years,  respectively  "(16,  p.  156). 
According  to  Ruediger  and  Strayer: 

The  positive  correlation  between  length  of  service  and  general  merit  is 

significant No  teacher  ranked  either  first  or  second  who  had  tau^^t 

less  than  five  years,  and  only  4  per  cent  had  taught  more  than  35  years 

70  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  first  rank,  69  per  cent  of  those  in  the  second 
rank,  40  per  cent  of  those  in  the  second  lowest  rank,  30  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
lowest  rank,  had  taught  10  years  or  more.  This  indicates  either  that  teachers 
keq>  on  improving  and  passing  on  to  hi^er  rank,  for  at  least  ten  years,  or 
that  the  poorest  teachers  are  gradually  eliminated  from  the  service.  Both 
factors  play  a  part.  From  the  figures  as  a  whole  one  may  infer  that  a  teadier 
in  the  grades  reaches  first-dass  efficiency  in  about  five  years,  and  that  she 
maintains  this  efficiency  for  about  20  years,  and  that  after  about  35  years  of 
service  she  begins  to  decline  [17,  p.  376]. 

Thomdike  holds  that  experience  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  year 
does  not  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public-school  teacher. 
Yet ''  the  premium  on  experience  has  the  administrative  advantage 
of  encouraging  the  adoption  of  teaching  as  a  permanent  profession 
and  of  preventing  frequent  changes  in  the  local  teaching  staff" 
(18,  p.  41). 

D.      STANDARDS  OF  QUALIFICATION 

A  comparison  of  the  educational  qualifications  and  tenure  of 
our  teaching  population  with  that  of  some  of  the  continental  coun- 
tries may  aid  us  in  imderstanding  what  ought  to  be  our  standard 
of  qualification.  TTie  rise  of  modem  Germany  to  a  vantage  point 
in  every  field  of  activity  in  the  world's  work  is  due  to  an  effective 
school  system  and  a  thoroughly  trained  corps  of  schoolmasters. 
Since  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  France  has  reorganized  her  schools 
and  trained  her  teachers  for  the  rejuvenation  of  her  national 
resources.  But  we  need  not  limit  ourselves  to  these  two  world- 
powers  whose  present  prowess  is  the  result  of  intensive  education: 
the  two  small  nations,  Switzerland  and  Denmark,  afford  ample 
material  to  prove  that  the  real  wealth  of  a  nation  lies,  not  in  the 
abundance  of  its  natural  resources,  but  in  a  thrifty,  intelligent 
people. 
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The  following  short  citation  from  Professor  Tate's  study  of 
Swiss  schools  presents  a  sharp  contrast  to  our  teacher  problem: 

To  an  American  one  of  the  most  in{>ressive  things  connected  with  the 
Swiss  school  system  is  the  stability  of  the  teaching  profession.  Three-fourths 
of  the  teachers  are  men,  and  practically  all  the  teachers  whom  I  met  have 
engaged  in  the  business  as  a  life-work.  Teaching  is  rarely  used  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  other  profession.  There  is  very  little  shifting  of  the  teaching 
force  from  i^ace  to  place.  I  q>ent  ten  days  with  a  school  in^>ector  in  Canton 
Berne.  He  has  340  teachers  under  his  supervision;  only  12  of  them  were 
teadiing  for  the  first  year  in  the  position  which  they  held.  It  is  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  teacher  to  spend  a  long  life  in  one  position. 

Admission  to  the  teaching  profession  usually  means  graduation  from  the 
teacher's  seminary,  which  requires  for  entering  an  eight-  or  nine-year  course 
oScred  in  the  common  schools.  Teachers  in  the  Gymnasium  or  the  Middle 
Schools  are  usually  university  graduates.  After  securing  a  certificate  the 
Swiss  teacher  usually  acts  as  a  substitute  for  a  year  or  two  before  finally  being 
elected  to  a  permanent  position  [19,  p.  27]. 

Within  the  last  half-century  the  decadent  life  of  Denmark  has 
been  rejuvenated  through  the  work  of  her  schools  with  an  efficient 
corps  of  teachers.  These  teachers  must  have  completed  the  course 
of  study  at  the  normal  school  or  university  before  being  appointed 
permanent  teachers;  non-graduates  may  serve  as  apprentice 
teachers  or  assistants,  but  not  as  regular  teachers.  Out  of  3,812 
men,  only  141  were  non-graduates;  out  of  1,453  women,  438  were 
non-graduates.  Out  of  a  total  of  5,265  teachers,  579  were  non- 
graduates.  This  presents  a  sharp  contrast  to  our  condition; 
Louisiana  (1913-14),  for  example,  has  approximately  the  same 
number  of  teachers,  5,658,  yet  3,264  are  non-graduates.  A  second 
contrast  is  with  regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  Danish  teachers. 
Men  teachers  twenty-four  years  old  or  imder  constitute  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  total;  twenty-nine  years  old  or  imder,  20  per  cent; 
thirty-nine  years  old  or  imder,  50  per  cent:  that  is,  half  of  the 
men  teachers  are  forty  years  old  or  over,  mature  men  giving 
instruction  to  youth.  Women  teachers  twenty-four  years  old  or 
under  constitute  23  per  cent;  twenty-nine  years  or  under,  48  per 
cent:  that  is,  over  half  of  the  women  teachers  are  more  than 
thirty  years  old,  and  are  mature  enough  to  be  real  leaders  in  the 
life-problems  of  youth  (see  p.  18).    Since  teaching  is  a  permanent 
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profession,  the  teachers  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  to  grow  up  with  a 
place,  and  seldom  serve  less  than  ten  years  in  the  same  community. 

Professional  training  and  long  tenures  have  been  wrought  with  great 
influence  on  the  rural  community  life.  The  teachers  are  trained  for  country 
life  and  understand  its  needs.  They  enter  upon  their  tasks,  knowing  that  they 
have  time  to  rear  well  and  fundamentally.  This  results  in  a  community 
leadership  which  cannot  be  hoped  from  peripatetic  teachers,  as  is  the  case 
with  teachers  in  most  American  school  districts  who  remain  in  country  sdiools 
for  a  term  or  two,  and  use  them  as  stepping-stones  to  town-school  teaching 
or  other  occupations.  Danish  rural  districts  can  coimt  hundreds  of  teachers 
who  would  not  exchange  their  positions  for  a  first-class  inspectorship  in 
Copenhagen— all  because  they  have  been  enabled  by  these  fortunate  arrange- 
ments to  hew  out  for  themselves,  where  they  are,  an  important  niche  in  the 
educational  life  of  the  people  [20,  pp.  138-40]. 

In  our  educational  world  there  is  a  general  acceptance  of 
Schurman's  assertions  that  ''we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not 
know,"  and  that  "we  cannot  teach  as  much  as  we  know,"  for  much 
is  lost  in  the  process  of  transition.  Hence  it  is  generally  agreed 
that  a  teacher  should  at  least  have  completed  the  division  of  our 
educational  systtvcL  above  that  in  which  she  would  teach.  Thus 
it  is  not  too  much  to  demand  that  elementary  teachers  should  have 
completed  the  high  school.  Present  opinion  would  add  that  pro- 
fessional training  in  an  approved  teacher-training  institution  is  a 
necessary  part  of  an  adequate  preparation.  For  high-school 
teachers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  demand  that  they  have  completed  a 
college  course  or  its  equivalent.  Present  opinion  would  add  that 
they  should  have  special  training  in  the  subjects  they  would  teach, 
together  with  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching. 

A  decade  ago  low  standards  and  lack  of  uniformity,  according 
to  Cubberly,  were  the  chief  weaknesses  of  our  system  of  certifica- 
tion. "In  more  than  half  of  the  states  of  the  Union  it  is  possible 
to  seou-e  a  teacher's  certificate  and  become  a  teacher  with  no  other 
educational  equipment  than  a  knowledge  of  the  common-school 
subjects — the  merest  rudiments  of  an  education.  In  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  states  no  examination  upon  topics  of  a  professional 
nature  is  required,  and  the  prospective  teacher  apparently  is  not 
expected  to  know  anything  as  to  the  professional  side  of  his  or  her 
calling"  (9,  p.  29).    Jxist  how  much  has  been  gained  in  these  ten 
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years  can  only  be  conjectured;   however,  the  following  citations 
indicate  a  hopeful  awakening. 

After  May  i,  1917)  Idaho  makes  high-school  graduation  the 
standard  requirement  for  all  applicants  for  coimty  certificates. 
Since  July  i,  191 5,  Iowa  has  required  all  applicants  to  have  at  least 
12  weeks  of  normal  training.  Kansas  has  been  raising  her  standards 
until  she  now  demands  that  after  May  i,  1919,  all  teachers  shall 
have  at  least  a  high-school  preparation.  Excepting  those  with 
18  months  of  succ^sful  experience,  or  graduation  from  normal  or 
coU^e,  after  August  i,  1915,  aU  candidates  in  Minnesota  ''must 
have  completed  a  professional  course  of  training  for  teaching — 
but  not  to  exceed  36  weeks"  (21,  p.  393).  Missouri  has  been 
raising  the  standard  imtil  she  requires  all  applicants  after  Sep- 
tember 1, 1916,  to  have  completed  three  years  of  an  accredited  high 
school  or  equivalent;  after  September  i,  1918,  such  applicants  must 
have  completed  four  years  or  equivalent  (21,  p.  397).  In  Ohio, 
applicants  for  life  certificates  after  Januaiy  i,  1915,  shall  possess 
the  equivalent  of  one  year  in  normal  or  college,  and  after  January  i, 
1920,  two  years  of  such  work,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  which 
shall  be  in  educational  subjects. 

Applicants  for  a  one-year  or  a  three-year  dementaiy,  high-school,  or 
special  certificate  shall  possess  professional  training  not  less  than  the  following: 
alter  January  i,  191 5,  not  less  than  6  weeks  of  classroom  instruction  in  recog- 
nized institution  for  training  of  teachers;  after  January  i,  1916,  12  weeks; 
after  January  i,  191 7,  18  weeks;  after  January  i,  1918,  24  weeks;  after 
January  i»  I9i9»  30  weeks;  after  January  i,  1920,  i  year.  Applicants  for  a 
one-year  or  a  three-year  elementary  certificate  shall  have  had  at  least  i  year's 
training  in  approved  high  sdiool,  and  after  January  i,  1920,  2  years  of  such 
training.  Applicants  for  a  one-year  or  a  three-year  hi^-school  or  special 
certificate  shall  have  had  at  least  i  year's  training  in  approved  high  school; 
after  January  i,  1920,  certificates  of  graduation  from  a  first-class  high  school 
[21,  pp.  408-9I. 

Oklahoma  requires: 

After  January  i,  1916,  no  person  shall  receive  a  third-grade  certificate  who 
has  not  had  an  academic  training  equivalent  to  one  year  in  an  approved  high 
sdiool  or  at  least  10  weeks  in  an  approved  professional  school  ....  no 
second-grade  certificate  unless  two  years  of  high-school  training,  or  20  weeks 
of  professional  training;  no  first-grade  unless  three  years  of  high-school  train- 
ing, or  36  weeks  of  professional  training  [21,  p.  412]. 
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•  ^t^sconsin  has  made  the  following  specific  requirements: 

On  and  after  July  i,  1915,  no  person  who  shall  not  have  taught  in  a  public 
school  for  at  least  one  year  shall  be  granted  a  country  or  dty  teacher's  cer- 
tificate, unless,  in  addition  to  passing  subjects  required  by  law  for  sudi  cer- 
tificate, he  shall  have  completed  the  state  common-course  of  study,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  shall  have  had  two  additional  years  of  instruction  in  training, 
one  year  of  which,  or  its  equivalent,  shall  have  been  devoted  to  teacher's  pro- 
fessional studies,  but  graduates  of  four-year  high  schools  not  mftinf5»'ning 
training  course  for  teachers  shall  be  required  to  have  one  year  of  training  in 
professional  studies,  such  two  years  of  additional  training  may  be  obtained 
at  a  state  normal  school,  a  coimty  training  school,  or  a  free  high  school  having 
an  approved  course  of  study  for  teachers  .  .  .  .  [21,  p.  436]. 

Since  1907  Indiana  has  required  all  beginners  to  have  completed 
high  school  and  have  had  12  weeks'  professional  training.  For  the 
three-cent  wage  24  weeks  of  professional  work  is  required;  and  for 
the  three  and  one-half  cent  wage,  graduation  from  a  teacher-training 
institution.    New  York  demands  that — 

no  person  shall  be  employed  or  licensed  to  teach  in  primaiy  and  grammar 
schools  of  any  dty  or  district  employing  a  superintendent  who  has  not  had 
successful  experience  in  teaching  for  at  least  three  years,  or  in  lieu  thereof  has 
not  complete  prescribed  course  in  a  state  normal  school  of  the  state,  passed 
an  examination  for  and  received  a  life  state  certificate,  completed  an  approved 
high-school  course  of  not  less  than  four  years,  and  in  addition  an  approved 
professional  course  of  not  less  than  two  years  [21,  p.  405]. 

California  has  reached  the  highest  standards,  in  that  elementary 
teachers  must  have  high-school  preparation  and  full  normal  train- 
ing, and  high-school  teachers  must  have  completed  college  and  have 
one  year  of  graduate  study,  one-half  of  which  is  in  educational  work. 

Our  educational  experience  has  taught  us  that  low  standards 
of  certification  and  low  wages  go  together.  .  As  long  as  low  standards 
of  certification  and  low  wages  dominate  our  school  sjrstem,  so  long 
must  short  terms  of  service  and  constant  recruiting  of  the  ranks 
characterize  our  teaching  population.  Many  superintendents 
state  that  the  best-prepared  teachers  remain  longest  in  the  pro- 
fession, though  they  offer  no  statistics  showing  the  extent  of  this 
factor.  The  history  of  education,  including  the  present-day  sys- 
tems of  France  and  Prussia,  shows  that  the  social  status  of  the 
teacher  varies  directly  with  the  professional  training  and  fitness  on 
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the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  adequate  return  in  salary  and  social 
esteem  on  the  part  of  the  state  (22).  The  requirement  of  higher 
standards  of  certification  is  an  educational  problem ;  the  pa3mient  of 
a  just  wage  is  an  economic  problem  depending  for  its  solution  on 
how  much  money  the  state  will  pay  for  professional  training  and 
fitness.  If  the  state  required  high  qualifications  and  gave  in  return 
adequate  salaiy  and  social  esteem,  including  tenure  during  efficiency 
and  freedom  from  dread  of  dependency  and  old  age,  teaching  would 
become  not  only  a  stable,  but  a  learned  profession,  for,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  France  has  demonstrated,  with  smaU  need  for  recruits, 
training  schools  could  then  provide  trained  teachers  for  all  vacancies. 

£.      SUIOCARY 

In  the  section  on  the  educational  qualifications  of  the  teaching 
peculation  the  statistics  showed  that  the  educational  unprepared- 
ness  of  the  teaching  population  was  the  most  serious  weakness  in 
our  school  system.  Table  I  and  Chart  I  give  for  the  states  repre- 
sented 60  per  cent  with  high-school  preparation  or  less,  and  40  per 
cent  with  more  than  high-school  preparation,  only  a  part  of  which 
can  be  called  professional  training.  Owing  to  recent  legislation 
requiring  professional  training,  Wisconsin,  as  presented  in  Table  II 
and  Chart  11,  has  a  much  higher  proportion  of  teachers  with  more  or 
less  professional  training. 

Chart  V  presents  the  data  on  the  educational  qualifications, 
teniire,  and  experience  from  states  able  to  furnish  data  on  two  or 
more  of  these  topics.  Column  I  gives  in  black  bars  the  percentage 
with  preparation  beyond  the  high  school,  which  includes  more  or  less 
professional  training;  the  striped  bars  indicate  the  additional 
percentage  with  full  high-school  preparation.  Louisiana  had 
insufficient  data  for  the  high-school  education  coliunn.  Missouri 
shows  that  72  per  cent  of  town  teachers  and  21  per  cent  of  the 
country  teachers  were  high-school  graduates — a  part  of  whom  are 
included  under  professional  training. 

Colimm  n  presents  the  percentage  of  teachers  who  taught  in  the 
same  district  two  years  or  less.  Tlie  average  of  the  ten  cases  is 
54. 25  per  cent  serving  two  years  or  less  in  the  same  district.  This 
fe  in  agreement  with  the  findings  in  the  preceding  section  that 
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rural  teachers  remain  less  than  two  years  of  140  days  each,  that  40 
per  cent  of  high-school  teachers  are  new  each  year,  and  that  50  per 
cent  have  a  tenure  two  years  or  less,  and  superintendents  have 
a  median  tenure  of  barely  two  years. 

Colimm  in  states  the  percentage  with  three  years'  experience 
or  less.  The  average  of  the  nine  cases  is  50. 7  per  cent  with  three 
years*  experience  or  less. 

Just  how  much  correlation  there  is  between  the  three  topics  has 
not  been  worked  out.  In  the  case  of  the  town  teachers  in  Missouri 
with  74  per  cent  with  professional  training  and  72  per  cent  with 
high-school  preparation,  only  42  per  cent  have  served  two  years 
or  less,  and  only  32  per  cent  with  three  years'  experience  or  less.  In 
the  dty  schools  of  Wisconsin  only  38. 5  per  cent  have  served  two 
years  or  less;  data  for  total  experience  would  probably  have  shown 
the  same  tendency.  In  the  country  schools  of  Missouri  with  56  per 
cent  having  some  professional  training  and  21  per  cent  with  high- 
school  preparation,  84  per  cent  have  served  two  years  or  less  and 
65  p>er  cent  have  three  years'  or  less  teaching  experience.  In  the 
Wisconsin  rural  schools  with  50. 7  per  cent  with  professional  train- 
ing, 88  p>er  cent  have  served  two  years  or  less,  and  66  per  cent  have 
had  three  years'  or  less  teaching  experience.  There  seems  to  be  a 
closer  correlation  between  training  and  total  teaching  experience 
for  shift  of  position  depends  on  things  other  than  preparation. 
In  order  to  raise  the  standards  of  qualification,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  require  that  teachers  secure  adequate  academic  and  professional 
training  for  the  special  work  of  teaching;  that  conununities  make 
it  more  profitable  for  teachers  of  merit  to  remain  permanently  in 
their  service;  and  that  the  state  raise  standards  of  certifications  and 
give  salary  and  sodal  esteem  sufficient  to  retain  permanently  in  the 
profession  those  persons  specially  fitted  by  nature  and  training  for 
the  high  calling  of  the  instruction  of  youth. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  implications  sug- 
gested by  the  foregoing  data: 

I.  Education  administrative  agencies  do  not  have  sufficient 
fimds  available  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  statistical  data 
on  educational  problems. 
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Chast  IV. — ^Black  bars  indicate  three  years'  e]q»cneiioe  or  less;  figures  indicate 
percentage  with  more  than  three  years'  experience.    Figures  show  percentages. 
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Chart  V. — Summary  of  the  preceding  tables 
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2.  The  data  generally  collected  are  insufficient  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  educational  problems,  and  their  arrangement  curtails 
much  of  their  usefulness.  One  notes  with  great  interest  the  growing 
tendency  to  remedy  the  above  objections,  e.g.,  the  reports  of 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 

3.  Tlie  available  data  on  the  educational  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  population  indicate  a  serious  lack  of  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  the  average 
education  of  teachers  is  not  above  the  seventh  grade;  in  general, 
60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  teachers  have  not  completed  a  normal  or 
college  course.  Rarely  has  practice  come  up  even  to  the  minimum 
standards-raised  for  entering  the  ranks. 

4.  The  constant  shift  and  short  tenures  of  teachers  and  adminis- 
trative agencies  prevent  the  development  of  a  permanent,  well- 
laid  educational  policy  either  in  a  conunimity  or  in  a  commonwealth. 

5.  However  much  or  little  we  value  experience,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  total  term  of  teaching  service  is  far  too  brief  for  the 
majority  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  to  have  passed  through 
the  crude  apprenticeshq)  stage. 

6.  The  present  educational  tendency  demands  both  academic 
and  professional  training  for  teachers,  longer  tenure  in  a  position, 
and  permanent  service  in  the  profession.  Comparison  with  Conti- 
nental countries  reveals  the  fact  that  we  have  neither  a  learned  nor 
a  stable,  mature  teaching  population.  In  Chancellor  Eliot's 
^PPy  phrase,  ''We  do  not  have  a  teaching  profession  so  much  as  a 
tearhing  procession." 
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A  CO-OPERATIVE  INVESTIGATION  IN  THE  TESTING 
AND   EXPERIMENTAL   TEACHING  OF 
FIRST-YEAR  ALGEBRA 


H.  O.  RUGG 
Scho(d  of  Education.  University  of  Chica^ 

AND 

J.  R.  CLARK 
Parker  EBgh  Schod,  Chicago 


In  the  School  Review  for  February  and  March,  1917,  the  present 
writers  announced  plans  for  the  complete  revision  and  reprinting 
of  the  "Standardized  Tests  m  First-Year  Algebra."  We  now 
wish  to  announce  that  these  tests  have  been  revised  and  reprinted 
in  the  light  of  careful  experimentation,  and  that  they  are  now  being 
distributed,  at  cost,  by  the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Samples  of  these  tests  will  be  sent 
without  charge  to  teachers  and  administrators  who  request  them. 

In  their  complete  form  the  tests  cover  sixteen  fimdamental 
operations.  In  addition,  there  are  two  preliminary  tests  which 
can  be  given  prior  to  the  formal  testing  to  familiarize  pupils  with 
the  routine  of  taking  "time"  tests.  The  formal  tests  are  printed 
in  compact,  easily  handled  form,  as  follows:  Tests  I-IX  inclusive 
and  X-XrV  inclusive  are  printed  in  two  4i"X7"  booklets,  and 
each  booklet  is  planned  so  as  to  fit  a  class  exercise  of  forty  minutes. 
Tests  XV  ("Graphs")  and  XVI  ("Quadratic  Equations  with 
Irrational  Roots")  are  supplementary  tests  on  single  sheets  that 
can  be  given  to  those  pupils  who  have  completed  that  work.  The 
verbal  tests  are  in  the  form  of  lists  of  "translation"  problems,  the 
difficulty  of  each  of  which  has  been  scored,  and  which  can  be  put 
together  easily,  in  a  test,  by  the  teacher.  The  tests  have  now 
been  made  to  include  each  of  the  fimdamental  operations  shown 
in  list  on  p.  347,  which  have  to  be  mastered  in  first-year  algebra. 

The  price  of  the  tests  has  now  been  set  at  4  cents  per  set.  This 
price  merely  covers  the  expense  of  printing  and  handling.  The 
tests  have  been  designed  primarily  in  the  interest  of  improving  the 
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teaching  of  algebra.  No  profit  is  being  made  on  them.  In  ordering 
tests,  order  a  set  for  each  pupil.  A  set  includes  (i)  Books  I  and  n, 
containing  Tests  I-XTV;  (2)  Supplementary  Tests  XV  and  XVI 
on  single  sheets;  (3)  Preliminary  Tests  A  and  B.  With  each  order 
will  be  included  in  sufficient  quantities  (i)  complete  printed  direc- 
tions for  giving  and  scoring  the  tests;  (2)  printed  score  sheets  for 
records  of  individual  pupils ;  (3)  printed  class-record  sheets  on  which 
class  averages  can  be  computed  easily;  (4)  tentative  standard 
scores  obtained  with  these  tests  in  27  school  systems;  (5)  lists  of 
verbal  problems  which  have  been  scored  for  difficulty. 
Book  I  Book  n 

^^  Operatxm  ^^  Opentkm 

I Collecting  temis  10 Fractional  equations 

2 Substitution  11 Practical  formulae 

3 Subtraction  12 Quadratic  equations 

4 Simple  equations  13 Simultaneous  equations 

5 Parentheses  14 Radicals 

6 Special  products 

7 Exponents  SopplemenUiy  ToU 

8 Factoring  15 Graphs 

9 Clearing  fractions        16 Quadratic  equations 

(irrational  roots) 

The  chief  fimction  of  standardized  tests  is  that  of  '' diagnosis/' 
They  enable  us  to  locate  easily  and  definitely  the  difficulties  which 
our  pupils  encoimter  in  learning  algebra.  A  complete  source  list 
of  such  difficulties  can  be  foimd  in  the  School  Review  for  March, 
pp.  207-10. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CO-OPERATIVE  EXPERIMENT 
IN  TEACHING  ALGEBRA 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  School  Review  articles  that  the  design 
and  giving  of  standardized  tests  merely  paves  the  way  for  the 
experimental  teaching  of  algebra.  During  the  past  year  the  writers 
have  been  designing  and  trying  out  various  methods  of  using  prac- 
tice exercises  for  the  perfecting  of  skill  in  the  formal  operations. 
By  the  end  of  the  present  school  year  a  complete  plan  will  be  ready 
for  those  who  wish  to  imdertake  a  co-operative  study  of  "best 
ways  of  teaching  first-year  algebra."  During  the  first  year  of  the 
study  attention  must  be  centered  largely  on  the  perfecting  of 
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habits  in  manipulating  the  formal  operations.  A  system  of  practice 
exercises  has  been  developed  from  classroom  experimentation. 
These  will  be  sold  at  cost  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
The  exact  use  of  these  in  the  presentation  and  habitualizing  of  the 
formal  operations  will  be  set  forth  in  the  "Experimental  Plan" 
which  will  be  sent  to  those  who  are  interested  in  co-operating.  The 
co-operative  study  will  include:  definite  teaching  problems  con- 
cerning methods  of  presenting  various  operations;  the  best  time 
to  introduce  formal  practice  material  for  the  perfection  of  skill  in 
each  operation;  the  optimum  amoimt  of  time  to  be  given  to  formal 
drill;  the  determination  of  the  most  effective  nimiber  of  recurring 
drills  on  each  operation  and  the  elapsed  time  between  them;  the 
recurring  use  of  the  Standardized  Tests  throughout  the  school  year 
(for  this  purpose  the  tests  will  be  printed  and  sold  on  separate  sheets 
at  the  lowest  possible  price).  It  is  clearly  recognized  that  the 
largest  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  reasoning  side  of  learning 
algebra.  In  order  to  make  progress  in  that  direction,  we  must 
first  answer  these  important  questions  concerning  the  perfecting 
of  the  tool  processes.  As  soon  as  definite  results  appear  from  the 
use  of  the  formal  material,  the  attention  of  the  investigation  will 
be  centered  on  the  application  of  formal  skill  to  the  solution  of 
reasoning  problems.  We  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  ultimate  aim 
of  teaching  our  subject,  but  at  the  same  time  we  shall  recognize 
clearly  that  our  first  job  is  to  determine  ways  and  means  of  raising 
the  present  low  degree  of  skill  that  our  pupils  exhibit  in  using  the 
formal  operations.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  co-operative 
experiment  address  H.  O.  Rugg,  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Chicago,  for  information.  It  will  be  sent  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

ROUND  TABLES  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  ALGEBRA 

Personal  conferences  or  "roimd  tables"  of  those  collaborating 
in  this  study  will  be  held  at  various  centers  throughout  the  coxmtry, 
beginning  with  the  next  school  year.  For  those  situated  near 
Illinois,  the  first  of  these  conferences  can  be  announced  definitely 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  University  of  Illinois  High  School 
Conference  at  Urbana,  Illinois,  in  November,  191 7.  At  these 
round  tables  specific  questions  of  teaching,  problems  and  issues 
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arising  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  experimental  study,  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  those  who  are  taking  part.  The  aim  is  to  make  these 
conferences  real  "clearing-houses''  for  the  best  thought  of  progress- 
ive teachers  of  algebra  on  their  own  classroom  problems.  Those 
who  are  now  giving  their  time  to  the  canying  on  of  this  work  desire 
to  get  an  expression  of  opinion  concerning  the  best  places  and  times 
of  meeting  for  such  round-table  conferences  in  various  portions 
of  the  coimtry. 

STANDARDIZING    THE    DIFFICULTY    OF    VERBAL    PROBLEMS 

The  writers  need  the  immediate  co-operation  of  many  algebra 
teachers  to  standardize  the  difficulty  of  large  numbers  of  verbal 
problems.  Who  will  devote  one  period  of  his  class  time  within  the 
next  month  to  the  giving  of  a  list  of  verbal  problems  to  his  pupilsf 
Please  write  us  if  you  can  help,  stating  the  number  of  pupils  in 
your  classes.  We  will  bear  all  expense.  You  will  be  asked  to  do 
nothing  but  to  give  the  problems  to  your  pupils  in  accordance 
with  our  directions,  and  to  return  the  papers  to  us. 

STANDARDIZED  TESTS  MUST  NOT  BE  COMMERCIALIZED 

In  closing  this  annoimcement  may  we  not  urge  the  co-operation 
of  teachers  generally  in  combating  the  present  tendency  to  com- 
mercialize testing  and  practice  material  f  The  measuring  and 
experimental  movement  probably  is  the  most  promising  movement 
for  the  improvement  of  school  practice  that  we  have  seen  in  our 
own  day.  //  must  not  be  commercialized!  This  point  is  emphasized 
in  view  of  the  recent  tendency  to  sell  for  profit  so-called  ''standard " 
tests  and  "scales."  Tests  are  being  printed  and  distributed  in 
large  quantities /or  profit — tests  which  have  not  been  subjected  to 
careful  and  critical  analysis,  and  about  the  details  of  the  derivation 
of  which  the  educational  public  knows  little  and  can  find  out  little. 
//  is  reported  definitely  that  this  is  to  be  done  in  algebra!  Tests  that 
have  been  carefully  and  truly  "standardized"  provide  us  with  a 
most  valuable  experimental  device  for  the  improvement  of  teaching. 
Tests  that  are  not  "standardized" — that  is,  those  for  which  it  is 
not  known  exactly  what  they  measure  and  how  they  measure  it — 
pretend  to  do  something  which  they  do  not  do.  This  must  be 
detrimental  to  the  advancement  of  the  movement  for  the  experi- 
mental study  of  teaching  problems. 
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GROWING  BOY  AND  HOW  TO  CONTROL  OR 

ABOLISH  THE  PRACTICE 


WILLIAM  J.  MONILAW,  M.D. 

Physical  Director,  University  High  and  Elementary  Schools, 

University  of  Chicago 


Until  recent  years  the  practice  of  training  down  in  weight  for 
various  physical  contests  has  been  confined  to  a  very  few.  Some 
of  us  have  seen  men  who  have  trained  down  in  order  to  be  under 
the  wdght  limit  for  coxswains,  jockeys,  and  professional  boxers 
and  wrestlers.  We  have  heard  some  remarkable  tales  of  hardship, 
deprivation,  work,  mechanical  and  medicinal  treatment  through 
which  these  people  have  gone,  and  yet  we  have  few  facts  with 
regard  to  the  practice  or  to  the  results  obtained.  We  have  read  in 
pap>ers  and  periodicals  of  the  premature  deaths  of  several  of  these 
contestants;  we  have  read  of  severe  illnesses  which  have  been  laid 
to  the  practice,  and  even  of  deaths  through  various  diseases — ^the 
prevailing  opinion  being  that  resistance  to  disease  was  so  dimin- 
ished through  the  practice  that  the  disease  had  its  own  way.  We 
have  given  the  matter  scant  attention,  for  the  practice  has  been 
limited  to  the  few.  The  class  of  people  practicing  training  down 
has  frequently  been  such  that  it  did  not  seem  to  matter  much 
whether  they  lived  or  died.  We  have  felt  that  reports  have  not 
always  been  reliable,  and  that  the  habits  of  some  of  them  have  been 
such  that  their  lives  would  necessarily  be  shortened  anyway. 

But  when  the  practice  comes  directly  home  to  us,  as  it  has  in 
recent  years,  when  it  attacks  our  own  friends,  relatives,  or  students, 
our  interest  is  awakened.  We  condemn  the  practice  when  adopted 
by  others,  but  in  a  "pinch,"  i.e.,  when  we  "simply  have  to  win" 
a  certain  event,  we  are  inclined  to  take  the  chance  and  train  down 
our  yoimg  athlete,  feeling  that  it  is  "only  a  matter  of  a  few  pounds" 
and  "for  only  a  few  weeks."    We  always  think  we  have  a  good 
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reason  or  excuse  for  our  actions,  although  we  do  not  care  to  discuss 
the  process  with  our  friends,  our  boys'  parents,  or  our  opponents. 
We  do  not  care  to  publish  along  with  the  list  of  winnings  and 
losmgs  a  statement  of  the  health  of  the  contestants  over  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years;  and  we  do  not  take  the  time  to  follow  up 
these  boys  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  better  or  worse  for  their 
e:q)eriences  at  our  hands. 

A  few  years  ago  some  of  us  became  weary  of  several  of  the  old 
practices  of  physical  training,  particularly  that  phase  of  physical 
training  called  athletics.  Many  of  us  realized  that  we  were  doing 
nothing  for  our  yoimg  men;  that  after  school  or  work  hours  there 
was  practically  nothing  of  interest  save  the  dance,  the  pool  halls, 
occasional  social  events,  and  loafing  (last  but  not  least);  that 
something  must  be  done  to  train  and  develop,  yes,  to  save,  the 
yoimg  men  during  their  teens.  Accordingly,  we  laid  down,  or 
possibly  resurrected,  a  few  principles  such  as  these:  (i)  If  athletic 
sports  are  good  for  a  few,  they  are  good  for  all.  If  they  have  edu- 
cational value  for  a  few,  they  have  such  values  for  nearly  all. 
(2)  We  should  not  place  oiu*  major  effort  on  the  few  strong  indi- 
viduals who  need  physical  training  the  least,  but  should  extend  oiu* 
efforts  to  include  all  the  students.  Let  the  star  athletes  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  and  let  us  do  something  for  the  less  fortimate 
individuals  who  are  not  strong,  or  well,  or  well  formed.  (3)  Ath- 
letics weU  supervised  or  governed  has  decided  educational  value. 
Unsupervised,  or  on  a  low  plane,  athletics  has  no  value  save  a 
possible  physical  one,  and  even  this  may  be  offset  through  bad 
habits  learned  while  participating  in  competition. 

When  we  foimd  that  these  principles  had  once  gained  a  foot- 
hold among  us,  we  proceeded  to  organize  in  school,  church,  social 
center,  playgroimd,  Y.M.CA.'s,  clubs,  and  tumvereins  in  such  a 
way  that  all  might  have  a  chance.  We  organized  teams  and 
leagues  with  certain  weights  as  upper  limits,  and,  at  times,  com- 
bined both  age  and  weight  as  a  limit.  Some  of  us  limited  by  tests 
of  skill,  such  tests  being  made  by  means  of  the  tape  measure  or  the 
stop  watch.  Thus  we  added  one  more  to  our  already  cumbersome 
list  of  eligibility  rules. 
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Americans  love  to  "beat  the  game."  This  attitude  seems  to 
be  more  prevalent  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  comitry. 
We  will  "go  up  against"  the  other  fellow's  game  even  though 
defeat  stares  us  in  the  face.  We  like  to  take  on  odds  and  then  win. 
We  like  to  win  at  any  cost.  When,  therefore,  we  put  handicaps  of 
weight  and  age  on  some  of  oiu:  boys,  all  agreed  that  the  system  was 
a  grand  one  and  we  proceeded  to  organize  oiu:  teams  accordingly. 
Then  we  foimd  a  boy  here  and  there  a  few  poimds  over  weight. 
This  boy,  by  virtue  of  his  greater  weight,  was  also  a  star  performer. 
We  must  have  him  on  the  team  in  order  to  win.  So  we  proceeded 
to  "beat  the  game."  We  juggled  the  scales  and  wete  caught.  We 
tried  rules  of  weighing  in  only  once  a  season  and  f  oimd  this  method 
a  bad  one.  We  tried  weighing  in  once  in  two  weeks  and  beat  the 
game  at  this.  Then  we  weighed  in  just  before  every  game  and  to 
beat  this  we  had  to  train  down  to  the  required  weight  Umit. 

This  operation  of  training  down  has  been  practiced  by  nearly 
every  school  that  has  competed  in  outside  athletics  with  other 
schools.  Various  methods  have  been  tried.  Some  of  the  more 
conmion  methods  of  training  down  are  as  follov^: 

1.  Reducing  the  amoimt  of  food  and  water  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  prior  to  weighing  in. 

2.  Reducing  the  amoimt  of  food  and  drink  over  a  period  of 
several  weeks  or  months. 

3.  Practicing  or  training  extremely  hard  and  for  long  hours. 

4.  Wearing  an  excessive  amoimt  of  clothing  while  training  to 
produce  great  sweating. 

5.  Taking  Turkish  baths. 

6.  Wearing  an  excessive  amoimt  of  clothing  and  then  exercising 
violently  for  an  hour  prior  to  weighing  in.  This  exercise  often 
consists  of  running  from  three  to  ten  miles,  or  "shooting  baskets" 
for  a  long  period  and  then  running  a  long  distance,  sometimes  in 
an  overheated  room  so  as  to  produce  excessive  sweating. 

7.  Going  entirely  without  food  or  water  all  of  one  day  up  to  the 
time  of  weighing  in — ^the  late  afternoon  or  evening — and,  as  soon 
as  weighed,  eating  or  drinking  some  light  food.  Sometimes, 
however,  this  was  not  light  food,  but  was  made  up  of  some  such 
substances  as  a  "Wienerwurst"  sandwich,  a  ham  bun,  or  the  like, 
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swallowed  hastily  and  washed  down  with  some  water.  Compe- 
tition followed  immediately. 

To  imderstand  this  problem  further  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  nearly  all  cases  in  high  school  we  are  dealing  with  boys 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  years.  For  this  one  reason 
the  problem  is  quite  diflferent  from  that  of  the  man  who  trains  down 
for  coxswain,  riding,  boxing,  or  wrestling.  These  persons  are,  as 
a  rule,  mature  and  have  their  development,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  jockey.  Furthermore,  they  are  their  own  masters 
and  therefore  responsible  for  their  own  acts.  In  the  case  of  the 
boy,  if  he  is  injured  by  the  process  of  reduction  in  weight,  the 
responsibility  does  not  rest  upon  the  boy,  but  upon  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  athletic  sports. 

Another  very  important  point  to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that 
in  nearly  all  cases  of  reduction  we  deal,  not  with  the  fat  boy,  who 
as  a  rule  might  be  much  benefited  by  some  reduction,  but  practi- 
cally always  with  the  expert  athlete  who  has  grown  just  a  little  too 
heavy  for  the  respective  weight.  He  is  not  a  fat  boy  at  all.  In 
fact  he  is  usually  a  rangy  fellow  who  is  just  beginning  to  fill  out. 
He  is  usually  the  very  fellow  who  should  be  taking  on  more  weight. 
His  bony  structure  is  expanding  and  his  muscles  are  developing 
very  fast.  It  seems  that  in  interfering  with  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  such  a  boy  we  are  interfering  with  nature's  process. 

Occasionally  the  reducing  is  done  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  coach  or  trainer.  Sometimes  the  desire  of  a  yoimg 
boy  to  make  a  certain  team  is  so  great  that  he  will  secretly  reduce. 
This  happens  only  when  the  man  in  charge  is  weak  and  permits 
his  charges  to  injure  themselves  by  such  practices.  Of  course, 
such  instances  are  rare. 

Suppose  a  boy  does  train  down  with  the  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  his  coach.  Suppose  his  coach  even  advises  him  how  to  go 
about  it — ^how  far  he  may  go,  what  to  wear,  what  to  eat,  when  to 
eat,  how  much  to  train,  etc.  Do  you  suppose  there  are  in  Chicago, 
outside  of  the  medical  profession,  a  dozen  men,  who  are  working 
with  boys  as  their  physical  advisers  or  as  their  coaches,  who  can 
scientifically  advise  a  boy  on  such  a  matter  ?  Half  of  our  physi- 
cians would  not  imdertake  the  job.    They  do  not  believe  in  the 
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practice.  If  our  physicians  feel  that  this  is  such  a  difficult  matter, 
how  can  ineiq>erienced,  unscientific  men  be  expected  to  cope  with 
the  situation  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  boy  ?    They  cannot. 

We  must  also  consider  the  nature  of  the  contests  in  which  these 
boys  indulge  after  they  have  trained  down.  All  of  us  will  admit 
that  it  may  be  an  easy  and  perhaps  harmless  thing  for  a  man  to 
train  down  for  the  position  of  coxswain  of  the  crew  and  then  simply 
to  guide  the  shell  and  urge  on  the  fellows  who  are  reaUy  doing  the 
work.  Likewise,  it  is  easy  for  the  jockey  whose  race  covers  only  a 
few  minutes  of  time  at  the  most.  But  the  boys  who  train  down  are 
in  most  cases  competing  in  three  of  the  hardest  sports,  soccer  foot- 
ball, football,  and  basket-ball.  The  only  other  sport  to  compare 
with  these  in  point  of  strenuousness  is  long-distance  running,  for 
which  we  do  not  find  boys  training  down. 

Of  the  three  sports  mentioned,  we  ought  to  lay  special  stress 
upon  basket-ball.  This  is  the  one  sport  of  the  three  in  which  the 
boys  are  on  the  jump  from  the  beginning  of  the  game  till  the  end. 
There  is  seldom  any  let-up  for  forty  minutes,  save  one  brief  inter- 
mission. Football  is  a  strenuous  game,  but  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  time  of  the  game  is  spent  in  lining  up,  in  shifting,  in  penalizing, 
and  in  other  delays.  It  is  not  a  game  which  "winds"  the  boys. 
Soccer  is  more  violent  than  football  for  some  of  the  players.  The 
linemen  and  the  halves  are  very  busy  individuals,  yet  even  they 
find  breathing  spells  when  the  ball  is  in  other  parts  of  the  field. 
Here  we  have  three  sports  for  which  boys  train  down  in  weight, 
and  probably  imder  our  present  organizations  nine-tenths  of  the 
training  down  is  for  the  most  strenuous  sport  on  our  athletic  calen- 
dar— ^basket-ball. 

From  the  physical  standpoint  alone  then  we  have  these 
conditions: 

I. 'Training  down  in  weight  by  boys  in  the  ages  from  twelve  to 
eighteen — ^not  men. 

2.  Training  down  and  keeping  down  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  or  even  months. 

3.  Training  down  by  the  very  boys  who  should  by  a  normal 
process  be  gaining  in  weight. 
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4.  Training  down  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  especially  just 
before  each  contest,  for  the  most  strenuous  sport  in  the  athletic 
calendar,  and  participation  in  this  sport  usually  when  tired  by  the 
exertion  of  training  down,  or  by  the  practice  of  imdereating  and 
underdrinking. 

5.  Training  down  without  the  aid  or  advice  of  men  who  are 
competent  to  advise  scientifically. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Carlson,  head  of  the  Department  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  writes  as  follows  concerning  the  facts  of 
training  down  in  weight: 

1.  Going  without  food  or  water  for  from  six  to  ten  hours  prior  to  compe- 
tition would  probably  not  injure  any  boy  who  is  otherwise  ph3rsically  fit  to 
participate  in  strenuous  games;  but  it  might  lower  the  vitality  of  certain 
types  of  boys,  very  lean  lads,  "going  on  their  nerves,"  and  'Splaying  their 
heart  out"  in  a  game. 

2.  Eating  a  slice  of  toast,  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  or  a  sandwich  (with- 
out meat  or  cheese)  with  just  enough  water  or  milk  to  moisten  it,  just  before 
competition  will  prove  more  beneficial  (available  energy)  than  injurious  (colic 
or  indigestion).  A  few  liunps  of  sugar  or  a  cake  of  chocolate  would  be  even 
more  beneficial  for  the  boy  who  has  **  trained  down."  The  lad  who  has  plenty 
of  reserve  energy  does  not  need  anjrthing  of  this  sort. 

3.  Reducing  the  quantity  of  solid  and  liquid  food  for  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  at  the  same  time  doing  hard  training,  is  dangerous,  except  for  a  fat 
hofy.  And  even  the  fat  boy  should  not  reduce  the  water  or  liquid  intake  for 
any  considerable  time.  For  the  lean  boy,  this  method  of  reducing  weight 
followed  by  a  strenuous  game  may  reduce  vitality  to  an  extent  that  is  even 
permanently  injurious. 

4.  Reducing  weight  by  working  hard  with  an  excess  of  clothing  b  essen- 
tially reduction  by  sweating.  This  should  not  be  done  on  the  day  of  the  game, 
as  it  means  hard  work  for  the  heart,  and  the  boy  entering  the  strenuous  game 
with  a  heart  already  partly  fatigued  is  mare  liable  to  heart  and  kidney  injury 
from  the  hard  work  of  the  game  itself. 

The  various  methods  of  reducing  weight  have  no  direct  injurious  acdon 
on  the  alimentary  tract,  or  on  the  circulation,  except  to  the  extent  that  they 
reduce  vitality  in  the  lean  and  highstrung  lad,  and  they  indirectly  impair  the 
entire  organism. 

5.  Speaking  from  my  knowledge  of  ph3rsiology  I  would  say,  regarding 
boys  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age: 

a)  The  boy  who  is  undemoiirished  or  under  weight  (according  to  age  and 
wei^t)  should  not  be  allowed  to  train  down  at  all. 

b)  The  fat  boy,  provided  his  fat  is  due  to  overfeeding  and  underexerdsing 
and  not  to  disease,  may  reduce  considerably  by  dieting  and  exercise  without 
injury  if  done  gradually. 
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c)  The  lean  but  well-no\irished  boy  may  train  down  one  or  two  pounds 
in  a  scientific  way  with  impunity,  but  should  not  be  pennitted  to  reduce  five 
or  seven  pounds. 

The  results  of  this  practice  may  be  indicated  first  by  dting  the 
outcome  of  some  specific  cases. 

Case  I:  X  was  fifteen  years  old.  He  had  just  finished  a  rather 
hard  and  long  season  of  football  during  which  he  played  in  the 
position  of  quarter-back.  During  the  football  season  he  never 
went  below  134  poimds.  When  X  joined  the  basket-ball  squad 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  football  season  he  was  4  poimds 
too  heavy  for  the  lightweight  team  which  had  130  poimds  for  its 
upper  weight  limit.  He  proceeded  to  reduce  by  undereating  and 
underdrinking  and  wearing  excessive  clothing.  On  the  day  of  the 
first  game  which  was  to  be  played  at  4:00  p.m.,  he  weighed  in  at 
12:30  P.M.  at  13  li  pounds.  He  then  went  to  the  gymnasium 
wearing  enough  clothing  for  an  Eskimo,  worked  hard  for  an  hour 
or  more  and  then  went  out  on  the  running  track  and  ran  about  two 
miles.  Upon  his  return  he  weighed  129J  pounds.  He  then  went 
to  class  and  returned  at  3:30  p.m.,  weighed  in  before  the  visiting 
coach,  ate  an  egg  sandwich,  drank  a  little  water,  rested  a  few 
minutes  and  then  played  violently  in  the  game.  For  supper  that 
evening  he  simply  gorged  himself.  This  process  was  kept  up  weekly 
for  some  time  and  then  X  found  it  more  and  more  difi&cult  to  reduce, 
so  he  began  systematically  undereating  and  underdrinking,  espe- 
cially the  evening  before  the  day  of  a  game,  when  he  must  weigh 
in.  About  the  seventh  week  of  the  season  he  became  so  stale  and 
lifeless  that  others  supplanted  him  on  the  team,  and  finally  he 
dropped  out  because  of  a  "crop  of  boils."  It  was  at  least  six 
weeks  before  he  regained  his  normal  health  and  spirits.  And 
during  this  entire  period  his  school  work  suffered  materially. 

Case  II:  Y  was  seventeen  years  old,  weighed  135  poimds,  and 
wanted  to  make  the  130-poimd  basket-ball  team.  He  reduced  for 
ten  days  in  the  same  manner  as  did  X,  made  the  team  and  the 
required  weight,  and  played  in  the  games.  After  a  few  weeks  it 
became  more  and  more  diflScult  for  him  to  stay  down  in  weight, 
so  he  ate  and  drank  less  and  worked  harder  and  harder.  After 
each  contest  he  was  so  hungry  that  he  simply  gorged  himself,  and 
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severe  indigestion  always  followed  for  a  day  or  more.  This  acute 
indigestion  finally  became  chronic  to  such  an  extent  that  the  boy 
lost  more  weight  than  he  wanted  to.  He  then  became  weak  and 
finally  dropped  out  of  the  game  and  was  a  long  time  recovering. 

Case  III:  Z  was  fifteen  years  old,  weighed  148  pounds,  and 
wanted  to  play  on  a  140-pound  football  team,  after  failing  to  make 
the  heavy-weight  team.  He  was  not  a  fat  boy.  He  trained  hard 
tod  faithfully  for  foiu:  weeks  and  got  down  just  once  to  the  140- 
pound  limit.  Then  he  went  up  in  weight  again  and  thereafter 
he  couldn't  get  down.  In  trying,  however,  he  wore  himself  out, 
impaired  his  digestive  system  for  awhile,  and  finally  gave  up  and 
went  back  to  the  heavy-weight  squad  as  soon  as  he  was  strong 
enough,  which  was  the  very  last  of  the  season. 

These  are  the  only  three  cases  with  which  I  have  actually 
become  familiar,  the  only  cases  that  I  have  studied  and  watched 
from  beginning  to  end.  While  these  were,  as  compared  with  others, 
very  mild,  they  were  enough  to  cause  us  to  make  the  unalterable 
rule  that  boys  in  our  school  shall  not  train  down  in  weight  for 
athletic  events  imless  they  are  fat  boys  who  naturally  reduce  when 
doing  strenuous  work. 

It  should  be  noted  that  recently  in  Chicago  two  well-known 
amateur  wrestlers  died  of  pneumonia  within  two  and  one-half  days 
after  the  contraction  of  the  disease.  Both  of  these  wrestlers  were 
young  men  who  found  themselves  many  pounds  too  heavy  for  a 
specific  weight  and  who  trained  down  to  meet  the  occasion.  It 
seems  that  both  so  reduced  their  resistance  to  disease  that  they 
were  helpless  when  pneimionia  attacked  them. 

A  man  who  has  excellent  control  of  himself  might  deny  himself 
food  and  drink  in  a  systematic  way  over  a  long  period  and  perhaps 
be  none  the  worse  for  it.  A  boy,  however,  imless  he  be  exceptional, 
cannot  have  perfect  control  of  himself.  He  will  deny  himself 
spasmodically  and  gorge  himself  as  often.  This  alternate  short- 
age and  superabimdance  of  food  constitutes  irregularity.  Even 
grown  people  cannot  live  an  irregular  life.  Granting  the  statement 
of  dietitians  that  all  of  us  as  a  rule  eat  too  much,  that  we  might 
reduce  the  amoimt  of  food  by  a  large  percentage  and  still  be  well 
and  strong,  this  must  be  done  in  a  perfectly  systematic  way  and 
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must  not  go  beyond  a  certain  limit.  And  who  is  to  decide  his 
limit  ?  Certainly  the  boy  is  not  able  to  judge  when  he  has  reached 
it.  Certainly  the  ordinary  athletic  coach  or  physical  director  is 
unable  to  make  such  decision.  Is  there  any  physical  director 
who  thinks  himself  capable  of  deciding  this  fine  point  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  such  a  responsibility  upon  himself  ?  A 
person  who  so  handles  a  yoimg  boy  as  to  injiure  him  either  tempo- 
rarily or  permanently  is  perfectly  liable  in  a  legal  way  and  might 
be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Isn't  it  our  duty  to 
the  yoimg  to  take  no  chances  with  them?  Many  of  oiu:  boys 
overdo  in  athletics  without  the  connivance  of  those  over  them.  It 
has  always  been  my  aim  in  handling  boys  to  try  to  increase  their 
weight  during  any  athletic  season.  The  ordinary  boy  in  three 
months'  time  should  always  gain  a  few  poimds.  If  that  is  the 
normal  thing  why  should  we  fight  nature  in  the  matter?  The 
trained-down  boy  has  restless  sleep,  is  tired  in  the  morning,  and 
soon  goes  about  his  sports  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  ordinary 
man  goes  about  his  work.  The  joy,  the  pleasiure,  the  recreation 
are  all  removed  and  only  the  husk  is  left.  Following  this  fatigue 
of  several  days  or  weeks,  we  may  expect  a  whole  train  of  abnormal 
conditions — ^indigestion,  loss  of  appetite,  restless  sleep,  dreams, 
boils,  infections,  and  colds.  Soon  his  game  ''falls  off"  and  then 
we  heartlessly  cast  him  aside.  And  how  many  of  these  conditions 
remain  with  the  boy  more  or  less  permanently  is  beyond  our 
judgment. 

The  word  championship  has  more  to  do  with  harm  for  the  yoimg 
boy  than  with  good.  It  is  for  a  championship  that  the  boy  trains 
down.  Too  much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  winning,  the  prize, 
the  honor,  and  glory,  and  not  enough  consideration  given  to  the 
fim  of  the  thing.  The  pleasure  of  competition  is  lost  sight  of. 
Another  important  item  connected  with  the  championship  is  the 
coach.  This  man  usually  feels  that  it  is  "up  to  him  "  to  make  some 
sort  of  a  showing.  His  bread  and  butter  seem  at  times  to  depend 
upon  it.  Certainly  his  advancement  in  the  athletic  world  seems 
to  him  to  depend  largely  upon  his  success  in  winning  games  with 
his  teams.  The  coach  who  feels  this  way  about  his  job  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  is  willing  to  take  a  chance  with  the  health  and 
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welfare  of  yoiuig  boys  ought  to  be  discharged.  Someone  might 
say  that  this  training  down  is  no  worse  than  the  game  of  football 
in  which  the  coach  places  the  boy  and  permits  him  to  accept  risks, 
even  of  his  life.  The  cases  are  not  parallel  at  all.  Some  games 
have  an  element  of  danger  in  them  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
boys  that  they  have.  Thus  they  develop  courage  and  fighting 
instinct.  Some  chances  must  be  taken  in  this  world.  The  parent 
who  will  not  permit  his  son  to  take  a  physical  chance  will  certainly 
have  a  mollycoddle  on  his  hands  sooner  or  later. 

There  is  a  great  modem  movement  looking  toward  less  compe- 
tition between  teams  representing  various  institutions  and  more 
competition  within  each  institution.  Home  competition  has  more 
real  fun  in  it  than  any  big  championship  match  or  game  that  was 
ever  held.  In  our  home  matches  the  boys  play  for  the  piure  fim  of 
the  game.  In  the  larger  affairs  the  fun  is  largely  lost  sight  of  and 
work  and  drudgery  is  added.  The  fim  seems  to  be  in  beating  the 
other  fellow  or  the  other  team,  or  in  gaining  the  prizes.  Before 
we  are  again  on  a  sane  plane  in  an  athletic  way  we  must  get  back 
to  the  play  idea.  We  have  got  away  from  the  spirit  of  play. 
We  are  away  from  it  when  we  play  for  money,  when  we  gamble, 
when  we  play  purely  or  in  large  part  for  the  valuable  prize,  when  we 
place  undue  emphasis  upon  winning,  when  we  train  down  in  weight 
and  endanger  the  health  of  oiu:  boys. 

The  remedy  will  not  be  easy,  will  not  come  quickly,  will  not 
do  for  all  time,  but  must  be  constantly  applied. 

1.  We  must  obliterate  the  thing  which  makes  the  boy  want  to 
train  down,  i.e.,  the  abnormal  desire  to  win.  We  must  not  place 
so  much  emphasis  upon  championships.  We  must  encourage 
the  ideal  of  play  and  recreation  and  preach  their  educational 
values. 

2.  We  must  rule  against  the  practice  of  training  down  and 
put  the  ruling  thoroughly  in  force  and  back  it  up  by  heavy 
penalties. 

3.  We  must  conduct  an  educational  campaign  against  the 
practice — a  campaign  which  will  teach  parents,  educators,  physical- 
training  teachers,  and  boys  the  harm  of  training  down  in  weight  and 
offer  encouragement  to  playing  in  the  groups  as  nature  indicates. 
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4.  It  seems  possible  that  some  other  measurement  than  weight 
may  be  the  determining  factor  in  grouping  boys  for  conq>etition. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  basket-ball,  in  which  game  it  would  seem 
that  height  is  a  more  important  factor  than  weight.  If  height  is 
the  more  important  factor,  why  not  classify  the  boys  by  height  ? 
If  this  may  be  done  for  basket-ball  we  will  eliminate  the  greater 
part  of  the  danger,  as  more  boys  train  down  for  basket-ball  than 
for  any  other  sport,  and  basket-ball,  as  previously  stated,  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  sports  for  boys. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  School  Review: 

Sir  :  May  I  ask  for  space  in  the  magazine  for  an  expression  of  official 
and  personal  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  the  many  people  whose 
co-operation  made  possible  the  successful  Conference  between  the 
University  and  Allied  Secondary  Schools,  the  sessions  of  which  Con- 
ference were  held  on  April  12  and  13,  191 7.  The  assembly  of  approxi- 
mately fifteen  hundred  officers  and  pupils  of  high  schools  in  sessions 
covering  the  major  part  of  two  days  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  considerable 
significance,  and  the  attainment  of  the  aims  of  such  an  assembly,  pro- 
fessional, academic,  and  social,  obviously  involves  a  great  deal  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  the  expenditure  of  thought,  energy,  and  time. 

No  doubt  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  purposes  of  this  annual  Con- 
ference are  as  important  in  the  eyes  of  high-school  offidak  as  of  those 
who  estimate  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  University  itself. 
Those  of  us,  however,  who  have  regarded  these  Conferences  from  the 
latter  point  of  view  and  have  for  many  years  held  the  faith  that  these 
assenablies  find  their  justification  in  bringing  the  University  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  secondary  schools  on  the  other  to  a  plane  of  common 
understanding  in  the  working  out  of  problems  of  mutual  importance, 
and  that  in  this  way  best  we  may  discover  what  is  sound  in  educational 
procedure.  The  Conference  just  closed  is  felt  to  have  justified  that 
faith.  No  one  who  was  present  in  the  general  sessions  of  the  Conference 
of  April  can,  I  believe,  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussions is  a  far  clearer  common  understanding  of  the  problems  involved 
and  of  how  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  related  to  the  present 
traditional  organization  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

To  the  committees  who  organized  the  departmental  sessions,  to 
those  who  gave  the  main  addresses,  and  to  all  who  in  any  way 
participated  in  the  Conference,  I  would  like  in  this  way  to  express 
appreciation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Nathaniel  Butler 
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A  Somewhat  Brighter  Day  por  Chicago  Schools 

By  a  house  vote  of  no  to  ii  and  a  senate  vote  of  31  to  i  the  Baldwin- 
Otis  bill  was  sent  on  April  6  to  the  Governor  of  Illrnois  for  signature.  To 
those  who  hoped  that  Chicago  might  have  a  thoroughly  good  school 
house-cleaning,  the  compromise  measure  known  as  the  Baldwin-Ods 
bill  is  somewhat  of  a  disappointment.  At  any  rate  the  bill  makes 
possible,  we  are  sorry  to  say  not  inevitable,  a  sane  and  sensible  school 
regime  to  supplant  the  petty  politics,  confusion,  and  general  inefficiency 
which  have  so  long  prevailed  in  Chicago.    Light  may  be  ahead. 

Enter  a  school  board  of  eleven  members,  not  the  board  of  seven 
elected  at  large,  which  was  recommended  by  the  best  educational  experts 
of  the  day.  The  board  of  eleven  takes  the  place  of  the  present  board  of 
21,  but  like  the  present  board  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  approved 
by  the  council.  Here  appears  the  usual  tendency  of  lawmakers  to  give 
the  public  just  a  taste  of  what  they  want.  The  strong  hold  of  politics 
is  hard  to  break.    Here  and  there  a  finger  may  be  loosened. 

Enter  also  a  triumvirate  of  three  school  officers,  elected  for  four 
years  by  the  school  board:  the  superintendent,  the  business  manager, 
and  the  school  attorney,  equal  in  rank  and  with  differing  duties.  If  they 
can  pull  together,  well  and  good.  The  School  Review  regrets  that  the 
lawmakers  were  unwilling  to  give  Chicago  a  superintendent  of  schools 
who,  as  chief  officer,  as  managing  official,  is  supreme  in  his  field,  respon- 
sible alone  to  an  elective  board.  But  even  the  Otis  bill  is  a  forward  step. 
At  least  we  may  expect  that  even  cautious  men  might  become  more 
courageous.  To  be  sure,  the  independence  of  any  officer  can  be  checked 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  school  board. 

The  city  council  is  shorn  of  all  power  over  school  officers  except  the 
approval  of  mayor's  appointees  and  concurrence  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  school  lands.  Herein,  at  least,  we  may  rejoice,  remembering, 
however,  that  an  elective  board  would  have  been  entirely  free  from  the 
council. 

Elaborate  provisions  guarantee  a  definite  trial  procedure  for  teachers 
charged  with  incompetency  and  insure  a  tenure  of  office  for  competency. 
This  provision,  too,  is  somewhat  of  a  makeshift.  But  on  the  whole  the 
smaller  board,  the  relatively  independent  officials,  the  diminished 
influence  of  the  council,  and  the  reasonable  tenure  of  office,  although  not 
constituting  an  ideal  program,  do  constitute  progress.  Partly,  at  least, 
Chicago  schools  are  released  from  the  strain  of  factional  politics.  To  a 
certain  extent  men  and  women  engaged  as  educators  and  as  teachers 
may  now  go  ahead  with  confidence  to  their  tasks.  Yes,  the  teachers 
might  now  be  independent  enough  to  get  rid  of  their  walking  del^ates. 
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Instruction  Provided  by  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club 

During  the  last  week  in  March  the  Michigan  Schoohnasters'  Club 
met  in  its  fifty-second  annual  convention  at  Ann  Arbor.  Fifty-two 
years  is  a  venerable  age,  but  that  it  need  not  be  a  senile  age  is  evidenced 
by  the  vitality  with  which  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  \2Lys  hold  of  its  tasks. 
From  the  parent  association  several  more  or  less  closely  affiliated  branches 
have  spnmg:  among  them  are  the  Michigan  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion, the  Short-term  Institute  for  Superintendents,  The  Institute  for 
Classical  Teachers,  The  Classical  Conference,  the  Michigan  Academy 
of  Science,  the  High-School  Principals'  Association,  and  others.  Truly 
this  is  an  imposing  array,  perhaps  altogether  too  imposing.  To  an 
outsider  is  inevitably  given  an  impression  of  inco-ordination,  over- 
organization,  and  confusion.  Frequently  the  same  comment  has  been 
made  concerning  the  conglomeration  of  meetings  and  societies  centering 
around  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  Regrettable  in  the  extreme 
is  the  fact  that  the  science  which  we  call  education  so  often  seems  to  be 
entirely  unscientific  in  the  classification  of  its  interests  and  in  the 
organization  of  its  efforts. 

The  secretary  of  the  Club  uses  one  very  suggestive  phrase  in  his 
communication  addressed  to  the  School  Retnew.  He  says,  '^To  provide 
instruction  for  the  twelve  hundred  school  men  in  attendance  many 
speakers  of  national  reputation  were  secured."  The  significance  of 
this  remark  lies  in  the  word  "instruction."  In  this  idea  is  involved  a 
much-needed  change,  a  movement  away  from  the  old-time  "inspira- 
tional "  meetings,  now  happily  diminishing  in  number.  Not,  of  course, 
that  school  men  do  not  need  inspiration,  but  the  t3q>e  of  inspiration 
needed  by  the  twelve  hundred  men  gathered  in  Ann  Arbor,  or  elsewhere, 
is  inspiration  which  comes  from  better  and  broader  information. 

From  this  standpoint  the  most  interesting  sessions  of  the  week  were 
those  of  the  Short-term  State  Institute.  Three  years  ago  the  first 
conference  of  this  character  was  undertaken  at  Michigan  with  E.  L. 
Thomdike,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  L.  D.  Coffman, 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  as  instructors.  The 
meetings  were  continued  the  following  year,  and  C.  H.  Judd,  director 
of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  and  G.  D.  Strayer, 
of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  were  engi^ed  as  lecturers. 
This  year  the  special  lecturers  were  Leonard  P.  A3n'es,  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  and  Professor  Paul  Hanus,  Harvard  University. 

In  the  course  of  his  lecture  Dr.  Ayres  discussed  measurement  of 
reading  ability,  measurement  of  achievement  in  handwriting,  carrying 
the  conmiunity  in  school  surveying;  the  actuarial  basis  for  industrial 
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education;  our  new  knowledge  about  school  ventilation;  and  making 
education  definite.  The  topics  of  Professor  Hanus  were:  the  super- 
intendent's administrative  policy;  the  superintendent's  supervising 
policy;  the  aims,  scope,  and  methods  of  the  superintendent's  report; 
industrial  education  prior  to  and  accompanying  employment;  and  the 
superintendent's  educational  policy. 

Another  unique  feature  was  the  "Summarization  Meeting"  held  at 
the  close  of  the  week,  in  which,  by  five-minute  talks,  representatives  from 
the  several  sectional  conferences  sought  to  present  the  gist  of  the  con- 
ference discussions — to  show  what  trends  the  thought  in  specialized 
fields  is  taking,  what  practical  provision  is  being  made  for  adapting 
school  administration  to  the  advanced  theories,  and  what  correlation 
might  wisely  be  sought  and  expected  from  teachers  in  other  departments 
of  the  school  work.  Thus  the  keynote  of  the  entire  convention,  instruc- 
tion, was  again  struck  in  the  final  meeting. 


Two  Views  of  Vocational  Education 

Under  the  suggestive  title  "  Learning  to  Earn,"  John  Dewey  discussed 
vocational  education  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Public  Education 
Association  in  Baltimore.  He  propounded  squarely  the  educational 
issue:  Shall  the  purpose  of  vocational  training  be  the  improvement  of 
economic  life  through  the  preparation  of  persons  well  equipped  to  better 
their  own  conditions;  or  shall  the  purpose  be  the  preparation  of  a  better 
grade  of  labor  to  help  the  United  States  in  the  competitive  struggle  for 
world-commerce  ?  Dr.  Dewey  charges  that  this  second  conception  is 
satisfied  with  the  happiness  of  mere  contentment  in  increased  skill  and 
possesses  no  by-product  of  larger  intelligence  or  power  on  the  part  of 
the  worker. 

Dewey  points  out  the  educational  disadvantages  involved  in  the 
pure  trade  conception  of  vocational  education:  first,  the  conception 
puts  a  premium  on  a  divided  or  dual  system  of  administration;  secondly, 
instead  of  developing  human  beings  equipped  to  reconstruct  present- 
day  industry,  the  second  conception  limits  training  to  mere  vocational 
skill;  thirdly,  on  this  narrow  plan  the  curriculum  will  neglect  history 
and  civics  and  social  studies  in  general  which  make  future  workers 
aware  of  their  rightful  claims  as  citizens  in  a  democracy;  fourthly,  this 
conception  will  emphasize  all  that  is  most  routine  and  automatic  in  our 
present  S3rstem,  looking  for  immediate  results  rather  than  understanding; 
and  finally,  it  will  measure  its  progress  by  the  number  of  children  taking 
out  working  papers  for  whom  it  succeeds  in  finding  places. 
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In  quite  the  opposite  way  will  proceed  "  the  idea  of  industrial  educa- 
tion which  aims  at  preparing  every  individual  to  render  service  of  a 
useful  sort  to  the  community,  while  at  the  same  time  it  equips  him  to 
secure  by  his  own  initiative  whatever  place  his  natural  capacities  fit  him 
for."  Working  through  a  unified,  not  a  divided,  school  s)rstem,  voca- 
tional training  of  this  sort  will  recognize  frankly  that  traditional  elemen- 
tary education  is  largely  vocational,  but  that  the  vocations  which  it 
has  in  mind  are  at  present  too  largely  clerical.  This  second  idea  will 
make  much  of  developing  motor  skill  and  manual  skill,  but  not  of  a 
routine  or  automatic  type.  It  will  aim  at  the  inventive  and  creative 
power  of  mind.  Its  purpose  will  be,  not  the  production  of  skilled  workers 
for  hire  in  specific  trades,  but  the  production  of  workers  who  have 
industrial  intelligence. 

Thus,  says  Dewey,  is  the  issue  squarely  drawn  between  the  industrial 
and  the  educational  ideals. 


The  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Bill 

On  February  23  Congress  passed  the  Smith-Hughes  bill.  The 
administrative  agency  set  up  is  a  series  of  boards,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  a  federal  board  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  of  Com- 
merce, of  Labor,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  la3rmen, 
representatives  of  manufacturing,  of  agricultural,  and  of  labor  interests. 
This  federal  board  is  instructed  to  co-operate  with  state  boards  which 
may  be  set  up  under  any  system  the  states  see  fit  to  employ.  Here  lies 
the  joker  in  the  judgment  of  men  who  hold  to  Dewey's  ideals  discussed 
above.  The  entire  emphasis  of  the  bill  seems  to  point  to  a  dual  state 
sjrstem  of  schools.  These  state  boards  in  turn  will  co-operate  with 
community  boards  of  control,  namely,  any  local  body  having  charge  of 
public  education.  Thus  apparently  in  administrative  features  the  bill 
provides  thoroughly  democratic  control.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  federal  government  is  seemingly  to  throw  its  tremendous  influence  in 
the  direction  of  pure  industrial  dull  as  an  independent  aim  in  education. 

In  its  subsidy  features  the  bill  is  very  liberal.  It  provides  that  the 
federal  government  will  appropriate  dollar  for  dollar  with  the  states  in 
promoting  industrial  training.  The  federal  mone3rs  must  be  distributed 
as  follows:  at  least  33^  per  cent  must  be  applied  to  part-time  schools, 
20  per  cent  may  be  applied  for  salaries  of  teachers,  and  a  small  per- 
centage for  the  training  of  teachers,  supervisors,  and  directors  of  voca- 
tional subjects.  Obviously  one  or  more  of  these  interests  will  be  more 
liberally  supplied  than  the  minimum  here  indicated. 
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The  important  part  of  the  bill  as  touching  the  issue  so  dearly  stated 
by  Dewey  lies  in  sections  lo  and  ii.  The  funds  are  disbursed  only  to 
schools  lower  than  college  grade  which  have  certain  miniinuin  require- 
ments in  equipment  and  teaching  staff.  Moreover,  the  schools  to  be 
benefited  are  only  those  which  are  designed  to  prepare  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  B^for  useful  and  profitable  employment  in  agriculture, 
trades,  commerce,  and  home  economics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  what- 
soever that  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  is  designed  primarily  to  promote 
unadulterated  trade  education  of  the  second  type  as  characterized  by 
Dewey. 

In  all  fairness  it  needs  to  be  said  that  one  insignificant  passage  in 
section  n  contains  a  comforting  provision.  The  passage  runs  to  this 
effect:  "Such  subjects  in  a  part-time  school  or  class  may  mean  uiy 
subject  given  to  enlarge  the  civic  or  vocational  intelligence  of  such 
workers  over  14  and  less  than  18  years  of  age."  Only  in  evening  schods 
for  adults  is  the  training  limited  strictly  to  "  that  which  is  supplemental 
to  the  daily  emplo)rment." 

AU  who  stand  for  educational  ideals  primarily  and  industrial  ideals 
distinctly  subordinate  will  regard  this  provision  for  dvic  and  vocational 
intelligence  as  the  saving  grace.  It  is  too  bad  that  this  passage  is 
awarded  an  inconspicuous  place.  It  would  indeed  be  a  sorry  day  for 
democracy  if  any  large  share  of  our  educational  endeavor  aimed  only  to 
turn  out  workers.  We  want  workers  who  have  personal,  as  well  as 
vocational,  vision,  both  supplemented  by  dvic  intelligence.  Frequently 
one  hears  the  charge,  we  hope  unjustified,  of  dollar  diplomacy;  let  there 
never  be  raised  the  charge  of  dollar  education. 


The  Iowa  Teachers'  Retirehent  Fund 

A  committee  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  has  reported 
the  following  bill  and  recommended  that  it  be  urged  before  the  legislature: 

A  Bill  for  an  act  authorizing  the  giving  of  annuities  to  retired  public-school 

teachers,  fixing  the  term  of  service  and  the  manner  of  retirement,  and 

authorizing  a  tax  levy  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 
Be  it  Enacted  by  the  General  Assehbly  of  the  State  of  Iowa: 

Section  i.  Any  teacher  who  has  completed  twenty-five  or  more  years  of 
service,  and  who  complies  with  all  the  provisions  of  this  act,  may  retire  upon 
a  life  annuity  of  twelve  dollars  for  each  and  every  year  of  such  service. 

Sec.  2.  Any  teacher  who  has  completed  twdve  or  more  years  of  service 
in  this  state  may  retire  upon  a  life  annuity  of  twdve  dollars  for  each  and  eveiy 
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year  of  sudi  service  for  such  mental  or  physical  disability  as  disqualifies  bim 
from  continuing  successfuUy  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

Sec,  3,  Every  teacher  upon  retirement,  either  upon  completion  of  term 
of  service  or  for  disability,  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  into  the  permanent 
school  fund  of  the  state  the  smn  of  three  hundred  dollars,  and  this  amount, 
together  with  gifts,  grants  and  bequests,  shall  constitute  a  separate  fund  to  be 
known  as  The  Teachers'  Annuity  Fund,  and  shall  be  invested  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  school  funds.  The  interest  earnings  on  The  Teachers' 
Annuity  Fund  shall  be  divided  equally  among  the  annuitants  in  annual  or 
quarterly  payments  as  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may 
direct  and  shaU  be  in  addition  to  the  annuity  paid  by  the  state;  provided, 
however,  that  the  annual  interest  distribution  to  annuitants  shaU  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  to  each  annuitant.  The  excess  interest 
earnings  shall  be  applied  upon  the  annuity  paid  by  the  state. 

The  three  hundred  dollar  payment  by  the  teacher  into  The  Teachers' 
Annuity  Fund  may  be  in  a  Imnp  sum  or  it  may  be  deducted  from  the  annuity. 

Sec.  10.  Retirements  may  be  made  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
but  no  retirement  shall  take  effect  before  September  i,  1918. 

Sec  II.  Gifts,  grants  and  bequests  may  be  made  to  The  Teadiers' 
Annuity  Fund,  and  the  form  of  such  gift,  grant  or  bequest  shaU  be:  To  the 
Permanent  School  Fund  of  the  State  of  Iowa  for  the  Benefit  of  The  Teachers' 
Annuity  Fund. 

Sec.  12.  The  annuity  granted  herein  shaU  not  be  assigned,  and  shall  be 
ezenq>t  from  garnishment,  attachment  or  execution. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  passed  by  Iowa  and  copied  by  other  states. 
Both  the  insurance  feature  and  the  annuity  feature  are  sound  in  principle. 
A  state  ought  to  provide  for  aged  or  incapacitated  employees  after  a 
reasonable  length  of  service  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  a  railroad 
company  or  a  manufacturing  concern  ought  to  make  such  provisions. 
Retirement  after  twelve  years  of  service  is  distinctly  protected  against 
abuses  which  might  become  serious,  by  the  provision  specifying  mental 
or  physical  disability  acquired  during  a  reasonable  length  of  service. 
Thoroughly  incompetent  teachers  and  teachers  who  enter  the  occupation 
as  a  makeshift  are  likely  to  be  eliminated  before  they  have  taught 
twelve  years.  The  enactment  of  such  a  bill  would  protect  the  schools 
against  incompetents  and  would  go  far  toward  relieving  hard-working 
teachers  from  the  fear  of  unprovided  old  age.  The  annuity  principle, 
moreover,  ought  to  satisfy  their  self-respect.  This  feature  is  distinctly 
better  than  annual  deductions  from  a  teacher's  salary  during  his  term 
of  service. 
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SoaETY  OF  College  Teachers  of  Education,  February  26  and  27, 
1917,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  met  in  the  St.  Francis 
Room  of  the  Baltimore  Hotel  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  according  to 
printed  program.  All  members  appearing  on  the  program  were  present 
with  the  exception  of  William  Russell,  whose  discussion  was  omitted. 
The  attendance  during  Monday's  session  averaged  aroimd  three  himdred. 
The  attendance  for  conmiittee  reports  and  business  Tuesday  forenoon 
averaged  about  one  himdred  and  fifty. 

BUSINESS  session 

The  co-operation  of  Mr.  George  Melcher  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  by  the  secretary.  On  motion, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Melcher. 

The  report  by  Chairman  Thompson  on  '^Organization  of  Placing 
Committees  "  was  approved  in  general,  and  the  committee  was  authorized 
to  select  a  co-operating  member  in  each  state  with  whom  to  work  to 
complete  the  organization  and  to  secure  imiform  blanks  and  procedure 
throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  report  by  Chairman  Rail  on  ''Reorganization"  was  approved 
in  general  and  referred  to  the  Society  for  final  vote  at  its  meeting  next 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution.  The  desire  of  members 
further  to  consider  Mr.  Rail's  report  led  to  a  motion  that  the  different 
items  be  now  considered  and  approved.  Accordingly  the  preamble, 
the  article  making  provision  for  membership  for  efficiency  men,  the  item 
permitting  members  to  continue  after  they  enter  other  lines  of  work, 
and  the  fixing  of  the  executive  committee  membership  at  eight  were  all 
read  and  approved  by  the  Society,  with  the  understanding  that  this 
approval  is  not  binding  upon  the  Society. 

The  question  of  admitting  teachers  in  education  from  four-year 
normal  schools  to  membership  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  with 
instructions  to  report  next  year.  Discussion  from  the  floor  indicated  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  admitting  to  membership  the  strong  men  in  educa- 
tion from  normal-school  faculties. 

The  Auditing  Conmiittee,  through  Carter  Alexander,  chairman, 
and  one  other  member  reported  to  the  Society  that  the  accounts  were 
found  correct,  and  accordingly  approved. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  shows  receipts  and  expenditures 
as  follows: 
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RECEIPTS 

Balance  forwarded  from  1916 $186.67 

Membership  dues  paid  at  Detroit  meeting  and  up  to  April  20 

following 39.00 

Membership  dues  received  up  to  December  23 61 .00 

Membership  dues  received  up  to  February  24 iS3  00 

Total <439-67    *439<^7 

EXPENDITURES 

Postals  about  Kansas  City  hotel  arrangement  May  i,  1916; 

paid  by  check 2 .  50 

Envelopes  from  Carpenter  Paper  Co.  (500}  to  send  out 

notices  of  dues,  December  8 1.40 

Stamps  used  in  collecting  dues 8 .00 

February  6, 400  sixteen-page  folders,  program,  and  member- 
ship list;  paid  by  cnedc 30. 50 

February  6,  500  envelopes,  7X  loi,  Carpenter  Paper  Co. . .  i .  58 
February  19,  600  one-cent  stamps,  470  two-cent  stamps, 

used  in  sending  out  separates  and  programs 15  40 

For  proofreading  and  stenographic  work 10.00 

The  Torch  Press,  printing  of  500  separates 107 .  50 

Total $166.88    $166.88 


Balance  on  hand $272 .  79 

The  Nominating  Conunittee  reported  the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year:  L.  D.  Cojffman,  president;  G.  M.  Wilson,  secretary- 
treasurer;  F.  P.  Graves,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  replace 
W.  A.  Jessup  retiring.  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  election  was 
declared  unanimous. 

Edward  F.  Buchner  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  the 
advantages  of  affiliating  with  Section  L  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  After  discussion  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  presented  and  passed  unanimously: 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  will  welcome 
the  opportimity  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  affiliation  with  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  provided  this  privilege  coidd  be 
extended  to  all  persons  who  are  members  of  the  Society  during  the  year  191 7. 

The  excellent  program,  the  large  attendance,  the  luncheon  features, 
gave  to  the  Society's  meetings  an  appearance  of  solidarity  and  power 
which  was  the  subject  of  most  favorable  comment  by  the  older  members 
who  can  remember  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  Society.  The  change 
has  been  rapid.  Departments  of  education  and  the  professional  training 
of  teachers  are  now  everywhere  accepted  and  approved. 

(Signed)  G.  M.  Wilson,  Secretary 
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I.    RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE  HELD  OF  SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 


FRANKLIN  W.  JOHNSON 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Chicago  High  School 


At  any  period  in  the  history  of  education  those  who  have  been  re^x>nsible 
for  the  work  of  the  schoob,  teachers,  and  administrators  alike,  have  found 
justification  for  current  practices  in  sanctions  which  have  become  outgrown. 
In  methods  and  subject-matter  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  forms  of  school 
organization,  custom  has  been  largely  the  determining  factor.  The  aristo- 
cratic tendencies  in  European  secondary  education  controlled  the  early  second- 
ary schoob  in  thb  country  and  gradually  became  dominant  in  the  academy 
and  later  in  the  high  school.  The  rapid  expansion  of  our  population  and  the 
devebpment  of  new  social  and  industrial  classes  with  new  trades  and  pio- 
f essions  have  created  for  the  schoob  the  imperative  need  for  radical  readjust- 
ments to  meet  the  changed  social  conditions.  That  we  are  imdertaking  to 
meet  the  situation  b  seen  in  new  types  of  organization  like  the  junior  high 
school  and  the  junior  college,  in  industrial  education  either  in  separate  schools 
or  as  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  cosmopolitan  high  school,  in  the  wide^read 
interest  in  more  efficient  methods  of  instruction,  particularly  in  what  b  called 
supervised  study,  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  material  of  instruction  or 
the  radical  reorganization  of  the  older  material  in  such  new  forms  as  general 
science,  commimity  dvics,  and  combined  or  correlated  mathematics. 

In  the  present  unsettled  condition  there  b  extreme  danger  that  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  schoob  will  not  have  clear  ideas  as  to  what  it  b  all 
about  and  that  the  immediate  result  will  be  a  state  of  confusion  yMch  will  give 
considerable  comfort  to  the  conservatives,  who  may  be  coimted  on  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities.  What  we  need  at  thb  jimcture  b  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  aims  that  imderlie  the  changes  that  are  taking  place.  Dr.  Snedden's 
Problems  of  Secondary  Education^  is  a  forceful  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  these  aims.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  book  is  the  introduction 
by  Mr.  Cubberley,  editor  of  the  "Riverside  Textbooks  in  Education,"  a  series 
of  which  thb  b  the  last  book  publbhed. 

For  the  sake  of  securing  a  more  direct  and  more  personal  approach  to  the 
problems  under  consideration  the  author  has  arranged  hb  material  in  the  form 

'  David  Snedden,  Problems  of  Secondary  Education,  (Riverside  Textbooks  in 
Education.)    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Pp.  ZZZ'    $1.50. 
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of  letters  addressed  to  the  various  types  of  teachers  or  administrators  directly 
or  indirectly  associated  with  the  work  of  secondary  education.  These  letters 
are  addressed  to  a  university  president,  a  college  professor  of  education,  and 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  on  college  admissions,  to  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  an  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  vocational  education,  and  to 
the  princq>al  of  each  of  the  following  types  of  schools:  a  general  high  school, 
an  industrial  school,  an  agricultural  school,  a  commercial  high  school;  to  a 
conference  of  secondary-school  teachers;  to  a  teacher  of  each  of  the  following 
subjects — ^Latin,  modem  languages,  English,  history,  social  science,  physics 
and  chemistry,  biology,  general  science,  music  and  art,  home  economics, 
physical  training;  to  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  cur- 
rent criticisms  of  high-school  mathematics;  and  to  a  superintendent  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  to  consider  the  matter  of  developing  the  junior  high  school. 
In  these  twenty-five  letters  the  author  scrutinizes  the  current  methods  and 
material  employed  in  our  schools  against  the  backgroimd  of  their  social  use- 
fulness for  men  and  women  of  the  present  time.  Social  usefulness  as  con- 
sidered by  the  author  represents  no  narrow  utilitarian  aim.  It  includes,  not 
merely  the  "ability  to  do,  to  execute,  to  construct,"  but  also  the  "ability  to 
discriminate,  to  choose,  to  appreciate,  and,  in  the  broad  sense,  to  utilize." 

In  general,  the  author  does  not  imdertake  to  state  dogmatically  the  methods 
by  which  the  aims  are  to  be  secured  in  the  wide  field  which  his  letters  cover; 
instead  he  contents  himself  with  raising  vigorous  and  stimulating  questions, 
the  solution  of  which  he  leaves  to  those  who  are  assimied  to  be  specialists  in  their 
various  fields,  pointing  out  the  direction  in  which  future  progress  must  prob- 
ably be  made.  And  yet  there  are  numerous  definite  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. For  example,  in  his  letter  to  a  teacher  of  English,  after  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  the  twelve  to  fifteen  million  dollars  spent  annually  in  teaching 
English  in  our  high  schools  places  upon  English  teachers  the  necessity  of 
demonstrating  "to  a  greater  extent  than  seems  now  practicable,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  means  and  methods  which  they  employ,"  he  suggests  that  literature 
and  expression  should  be  taught  separately  and  by  different  teachers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  teaching  of  oral  and  written  expression,  the  latter  of  which  has 
received  the  lion's  share  of  attention,  he  suggests  that  training  be  given  in  the 
technique  of  effectively  listening  to,  or  hearing,  English  as  spoken  or  read,  in 
silent  reading,  and  in  oral  reading. 

The  letter  to  a  teacher  of  social  science  is  peculiarly  interesting  and 
stimulating.  He  suggests  for  the  second  high-school  year  a  course  in  social 
science,  including  history,  divided  imder  these  heads:  "(a)  project  problems, 
in  which  the  learner  will  be  expected  to  have  experience  in  active  participation, 
which  he  can  describe  and  interpret;  (b)  observation  problems,  where  the 
learner  can  have  facilities  for  concrete  observation,  and  where,  as  a  result  of 
such  observation  coupled  with  reading,  he  will  describe  and  interpret  for  the 
dass;  and  (c)  reading  probl^ns  and  studies,  in  which  the  learner  will  have  to 
obtain  most  of  his  information  from  reading  and  analogous  sources,  interpret- 
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ing  this  as  best  he  can  for  the  class."  Definite  lists  of  type  problems  billing 
under  each  head  are  given  which  leave  no  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  the 
superiority  of  such  a  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interest  and  social 
usefulness  to  the  pupil,  over  the  formal  courses  in  histoiy  which  still  prevail 
in  our  schoob. 

Physical  training  in  high  school  has  included  little  except  training  teams 
consisting  of  a  few  already  well-developed  boys  for  athletic  contests  with 
similar  teams  from  other  schools.  The  letter  to  a  teacher  of  physical  education 
proposes  "instruction  in  hygiene  and  systematic  oversight  of  physical  develop- 
ment and  training  as  a  condition  of  living  and  working  under  modem  condi- 
tions." If  the  school  is  consistent  with  its  aim  to  make  the  pupils  socially 
usefid  and  efficient,  our  conception  of  physical  training  must  be  greatly  ex- 
panded. This  letter  contains  an  outline  of  fifteen  recommendations  made  by 
the  author  to  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Military  Training  and  Reserve 
which  are  of  timely  interest  in  connection  with  the  present  discussion  of  mili- 
tary training  in  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Snedden's  book  is  a  most  stimulating  contribution  to  educational 
literature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  his  suggestions  will  be  put  to  the 
test  of  experience  by  teachers  and  administrative  officers  in  our  schoob. 


Three  persons  have  to  do  with  the  administration  of  a  public  school — the 
classroom  teacher,  the  principal,  and  the  superintendent — each  of  whom  con- 
tributes hb  share  to  the  common  enterprise.  Under  the  head  of  classroom 
management  there  b  an  abundant  literature  dealing  with  the  work  of  the 
classroom  teacher.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley's  Public  School  Administration^ 
deab  with  the  work  of  the  superintendent.  A  later  volume  of  the  series  on 
the  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  School  wiU  deal  with  the  fimctions  of 
the  principal.  It  b  proposed  to  add  still  another  volmne  on  the  Supervision 
of  Instruction.  If  the  present  volume  furnishes  basb  for  judgment  these  books 
will  furnish  quite  the  most  complete  and  adequate  treatment  of  the  problems  of 
school  adminbtration  available  for  school  officers. 

The  book  treats  the  subject  imder  three  general  heads:  outlines  of  state 
educational  organisation;  the  dty  school  dbtrict  and  its  problems;  and  dty 
adminbtrative  experience  applied.  Under  the  first  of  these  heads  the  author 
discusses  the  evolution  of  the  various  exbting  forms  of  organisation  in  six 
chapters:  origin  and  development  of  schoob;  state  authorization  and  control; 
state  organization;  coimty  organization;  town,  township,  and  district  organi- 
zation; the  city  school  dbtrict. 

Part  II,  dealing  with  the  practical  problems  of  city  school  adminbtration, 
b  likely  to  prove  most  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  superintendent.  In 
thb  the  author  treats  in  a  concrete  and  vigorous  manner  the  fimctions  of  the 

'  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Public  School  Administration.  (Riverside  Textbooks  on 
Education.)    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Pp.  479.    $1.75. 
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superintendent  in  relation  to  the  various  parts  of  the  school  organization: 
the  school  board;  the  teaching  corps;  the  departments  in  charge  of  health, 
attendance,  and  business. 

To  the  young  man  who  aspires  to  the  superintendency  the  two  chapters 
on  the  siq>erintendent  and  his  work  will  be  foimd  most  interesting,  and,  if  the 
suggestions  of  the  author  are  followed,  will  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  success. 
After  discussing  the  training  necessary  for  the  position,  he  gives  the  following 
as  among  the  personal  qualities  necessary  for  a  superintendent: 

While  good  training  and  experience  are  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  man 
who  wishes  to  prepare  for  educational  leadership,  certain  personal  qualities  must  be 
added  to  both  if  any  large  success  is  to  be  achieved.  The  man  who  would  be  a  superin> 
tendent  of  schools—the  educational  leader  of  a  city — must  be  clean,  both  in  person  and 
mind;  he  must  be  temperate,  both  in  speech  and  act;  he  must  be  honest  and  square, 
and  able  to  look  men  straight  in  the  eye;  and  he  must  be  possessed  of  a  high  sense  of 
personal  honor.  He  needs  a  good  time-sense  to  enable  him  to  save  time  and  to  trans- 
act business  with  dispatch,  and  a  good  sense  of  proportidn  to  enable  him  to  see  things 
in  their  proper  place  and  relationship.  He  must  have  the  manners  and  courtesy  of  a 
gentleman,  without  being  flabby  or  weak.  He  must  not  be  affected  by  a  desire  to 
stand  in  the  community  limelight,  or  to  talk  unnecessarily  about  his  own  accomplish- 
ments. He  must  avoid  oracularism,  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  an  owl,  and  the  not 
uncommon  tendency  to  lay  down  the  law.  A  good  sense  of  humor  will  be  found  a 
means  of  saving  grace  here,  and  will  many  times  keep  him  from  taking  himself  too 
seriously. 

The  woric  of  the  superintendent  is  discussed  under  three  heads:  as  an  organ- 
izer, as  an  executive,  and  as  a  supervisor;  and  the  danger  of  overemphasizing 
any  one  of  these  to  the  neglect  of  the  others  is  pointed  out.  The  importance 
of  the  use  of  tests  of  the  results  of  school  work  is  emphasized  in  the  training 
of  the  modem  superintendent. 

The  chapter  on  "Functions  of  School  Boards"  might  be  commended  to  the 
careful  reading  of  members  of  legislatures  and  city  governments  who  cannot 
see  to  what  extent  the  schoob  are  rendered  inefficient  by  the  meddling  control 
of  large  school  boards.    He  says: 

A  dty  school  board  composed  of  a  machinist,  a  retired  gentleman,  a  grocer,  a  shoe 
derk,  a  real  estate  agent,  a  druggist,  a  lumber-yard  foreman,  a  hotel-keeper,  an  old  and 
busy  lawyer,  a  bookkeeper,  a  young  lawyer  without  much  business,  and  a  banker 

might  be  considered  to  be  a  board  of  the  better  type If ,  in  place  of  five  of  the 

better  members  of  the  board  described  above,  we  substitute  a  teamster,  a  blacksmith, 
a  saloon-keeper,  a  young  politician  with  little  or  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  a 
crank  with  an  educational  hobby,  as  often  happens  as  a  result  of  city  elections  or 
appointments  by  mayors,  we  get  a  combination  which  b  likely  to  do  much  to  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  by  turning  it  into  a  city  patronage  department  and  by 
attempting  to  periorm  almost  every  technical  and  professional  function  which  a 
school  board  should  leave  to  experts  to  perform. 

Having  considered  in  detail  the  principles  underlying  the  organization  and 
administration  of  dty  school  systems,  in  Part  HI  the  author  applies  the  residts 
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of  the  best  administrative  experience  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  public  education  in  the  county  and  the  state.  To 
make  adequate  provision  for  rural  and  village  education  he  recommends  the 
"subordination  of  the  district  system  and  probably,  in  part,  the  township 
system  also;  the  erection  of  the  coimty  as  the  unit  of  school  organization 
and  administration,  cities  imder  dty  superintendents  of  schools  being  exempted 
from  the  coimty  organization;  and  the  complete  elimination  of  party  poHtics 
from  the  schools." 

In  his  introduction  the  author  expressed  his  purpose  "to  avoid  the  pro- 
duction of  a  book  of  mere  facts  and  figures"  and  also  to  avoid  the  defects  of 
most  writers  on  administration  who  present  such  a  nice  balancing  of  argu- 
ments as  to  make  their  books  practically  colorless.  In  both  respects  he  has 
succeeded  notably.  Facts  and  figures  there  are  in  abundance,  but  they  are 
always  used  to  support  the  conclusions  which  are  stated  with  such  definiteness 
as  to  leave  no  one  in  doubt  that  they  represent  the  author's  gentiine  convictions. 
In  addition  to  the  interest  in  the  subject-matter  itself,  Uie  clear  and  often 
graceful  style  in  which  it  is  expressed  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
reader.  

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  convince  school  men  that  there  is  much  waste 
in  our  secondary  education.  We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  at  the  age 
at  which  our  high-school  graduates  enter  college  the  German  boy  has  com- 
pleted the  equivalent  of  the  two  years  of  our  junior  college  work.  The  six-six 
plan  attempts  to  remedy  this  loss  on  the  side  of  organization.  Supervised 
study  attempts  to  seek  a  remedy  on  the  side  of  instruction.  School  adminis- 
trators who  are  interested  in  securing  economy — ^and  who  are  not? — will 
profit  by  reading  Mr.  Russell's  Economy  in  Secondary  Education^  Basing  his 
discussion  on  analjrsis  of  the  German  and  French  systems,  the  author  proposes 
as  means  for  securing  economy  a  longer  school  day  and  year,  a  clearer  articu- 
lation of  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  the  adoption  of  some  phase  of  the 
French  cycle  system  by  which  those  who  drop  out  of  school  may  have  intro- 
duction to  the  essential  elements,  the  elimination  of  useless  subject-matter 
and  improved  methods  of  instruction. 


One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  democratic  form  of  society  is  the 
opportimity  and  incentive  which  it  affords  for  the  fullest  development  of  the 
individual  in  the  direction  of  his  natural  interests  and  abilities.  Our  schools, 
one  of  whose  important  aims  we  have  claimed  to  be  the  preparation  for  effective 
citizenship,  have  been  peculiarly  inconsistent  in  that,  as  regards  both  organiza- 
tion and  instruction,  tiiey  have  treated  pupib  as  if  they  were  all  alike.  The 
investigations  of  Thomdike  and  others  have  shown  that  one  of  the  most 

>  William  F.  Russell,  Economy  in  Secondary  EducaUon.  (Riverside  Educattonal 
Monographs.)    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Pp.74-    So.  35. 
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impressive  iacts  about  the  gioiipB  of  children  in  our  classrooms  is  the  wide 
dififerences  in  natural  interests  and  abilities  which  they  present.  The  two 
topics  which  have  been  most  widely  discussed  in  our  educational  joiunals  of  late 
have  had  their  origin  in  this  doctrine  of  individual  differences.  The  junior  high 
school  attempts,  among  other  things,  to  deal  with  the  problem  on  the  side  of 
organization,  siq)ervised  study  on  the  side  of  classroom  method. 

Among  the  abundant  material  on  the  junior  high  school  may  be  mentioned 
an  article  on  its  administration  by  Charles  H.  Johnston'  in  Educational  Adminis- 
troHan  and  Supervision^  which  contains  a  valuable  bibliography  of  discussions 
and  reports.  Another  paper  by  the  same  author  is  found  in  the  Journal  of  the 
National  Education  Association.*  Thomas  H.  Briggs  of  Teachers  College, 
New  York,  has  discussed  the  subject  in  his  chapters  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  last 
three  years.  The  forthcoming  biilletin  on  the  jimior  high  school  which  Mr. 
Briggs  is  prq)aring  for  the  General  Education  Board  is  awaited  with  interest. 
Biilletin  No.  i,  Vol.  XI,^  published  by  Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  is  an 
outHne  of  a  course  on  the  junior  high  school  given  in  that  institution  by  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Howard,  containing  a  discussion  of  the  defects  of  our  present  system, 
the  advantages  of  the  junior  high  school,  notes  on  the  course  of  study,  and 
a  adected  bibliography.  Perhaps  the  best  available  statement  of  the  courses 
offered  in  the  junior  high  school  is  that  contained  in  the  Band  Book  of  the 
Detroit  Junior  High  Schools.^ 

One  who  examines  the  growing  mass  of  material  on  this  subject  can  have  no 
doubt  of  the  widespread  interest  in  this  new  form  of  organization  which  is 
rapidly  being  adopted  in  eveiy  part  of  the  country;  nor  can  one  avoid  a  feeling 
of  i^prehension  that  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  changes  in  administrative 
form  will  outrun  the  changes  in  organization  of  materials  and  methods  of 
instruction  which  are  essential  to  the  idtimate  success  of  the  junior  high  schooL 

The  selective  function  of  the  high  school  by  which  the  pupil  has  been 
enabled  to  discover  the  lines  of  his  greatest  interest  has  been  long  emphasized 
in  educational  discussion.  The  fallacy  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  pupils 
have  never  entered  the  high  school  at  all,  and  that  for  those  who  have  entered 
there  has  been  too  little  time  to  secure  masteiy  of  the  subjects  which  have 
appealed  to  their  special  interests.  If  the  program  of  studies  in  the  junior 
high  school  is  made  broad  enoiigh  to  perform  this  selective  function  two  years 
earlier,  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  sequences  in  the  different  subjects  long 

'  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  "Junior  High  School  Administration/'  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision^  February,  1916,  pp.  71-86. 

'  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  "The  Junior  High  School,''  Journal  of  the  National 
Education  Association^  1, 145-5 1- 

)  Frank  £.  Howard,  "The  Junior  High  School,"  Middlebury  College  Bulletin, 
Vol.  XI,  No.  I.    Pp.43. 

4  Hand  Book  of  the  Detroit  Junior  High  Schools,  19x6-17. 
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enough  to  give  the  pupils  such  masteiy  as  will  greatly  increase  their  efficiency 
either  in  higher  institutions  of  learning  or  in  their  life-occupations. 

The  freedom  from  the  formal  requirements  of  time  and  textbook  which  the 
unit  definition  has  imposed  upon  the  four-year  high  school  will  offer  wider 
opportunity  for  the  much  needed  attention  to  the  study  habits  of  puinb.  This 
movement  already  well  under  way  in  the  existing  high  school,  if  extended  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  should  go  a  long  way  in  the  elimination  of  the  waste 
which  has  marked  the  period  of  secondary  education.  Interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  methods  of  study  of  high-school  pupils  has  been  rapidly  increasing 
and  has  resulted  in  many  experiments  generaUy  spoken  of  as  supervised  study. 
Mr.  Hall-Quest  has  performed  a  considerable  and  laborious  service  in  collecting 
the  scattered  material  in  the  joumab  and  in  securing  detailed  reports  of  the 
practices  in  many  schools  about  which  no  published  material  was  available. 
This  material  he  has  published  in  his  book  Supervised  Study, ^  from  which  the 
principal  and  classroom  teacher  may  secure  information  as  to  the  various 
methods  of  organization  and  classroom  procedure  employed. 

In  teaching  effective  methods  of  study  there  is  great  need  of  explicit 
directions  which  can  be  given  concrete  application  in  school  ^tuations.  Hcfw 
to  Study  Effectively  by  Guy  M.  Whipple*  presents  such  directions  in  a  little 
book  which  has  been  found  valuable  for  the  purpose.  Another  book,'  which 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Harry  D.  Kitson  for  use  in  classes  of  college  Freshmra, 
is  worthy  of  mention.  Principal  Sandwick's  book,^  published  before  both  of 
these,  is  designed  to  meet  the  same  purpose.  Several  concise  statements  of 
directions  for  study  have  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  pupils.  Among  these 
are  the  Study  Helps  *  which  have  been  used  with  good  results  in  the  High  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  These  are  prepared  with  gummed  backs  and  are 
pasted  by  the  pupil  inside  the  cover  of  each  textbook  which  he  uses,  where 
they  are  easily  available  for  reference  whenever  occasion  demands. 


n.    BOOK  REVIEWS 

Applied  Latin.    ByW.H.FREEiiAN.    Milton,  Pa.:  Weidenhamer  &  Co. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  School  Review  there  appears  a  lengthy  examination 

of  Applied  Latin  containing  hardly  a  single  commendatory  reference.    It  has 

occurred  to  us  that  the  reviewer  did  not  keep  carefully  before  his  mind  that 

>  A.  L.  Hall-Quest,  5M^0rmei  5^sM/y.    New  York:  Macmillan.    Pp.443.    $1.25. 

'  Guy  Montrose  Whipple,  How  to  Study  Effectively,  Bloomington,  Ind.:  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.    Pp.44*    So. 50. 

» Harry  D.  Kitson,  How  to  Use  Your  Mind.  New  York:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
Pp.215.    $1.00. 

4  Richard  L.  Sandwick,  How  to  Study  and  What  to  Study.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.    Pp.  170.    $0.60. 

<  Study  Helps.  Prepared  by  teachers  in  the  University  High  School.  Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.    $1 .00  per  hundred. 
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the  ethics  of  reviewing  demand  that  a  reviewer  should  point  out,  not  only  the 
defects,  but  also  the  good  points  of  the  work.  It  has  appeared  to  us  quite 
unprofessional,  then,  that  the  reviewer  should  have  taken  so  much  space  to  call 
attention  to  some  picayune  details  of  mechanical  construction,  to  render 
certain  statemoits  ridiculous  by  separating  them  from  their  context,  and  to 
give  evidence  that  he  has  not  made  a  serious  attempt  to  find  out  first  the  aims 
which  prompted  the  book. 

It  is  true,  as  the  reviewer  says — ^unfortunately  too  true  for  the  good  of  the 
subject  of  Latin — ^that  there  has  been  almost  no  change  in  the  methods  of 
Latin  instruction  for  beginners  in  the  last  thirty-one  years.  Practically  every 
author  has  slavishly  followed  the  outlines  of  the  Collar  and  Daniell  Beginner*s 
Latin  Book,  though  in  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  attempt  to  wander 
away  even  from  some  of  the  chief  merits  of  that  work.  For  instance,  its 
wide  vocabulary,  which  really  gave  to  the  student  the  power  to  translate 
Latin  works  other  than  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar,  has  been  pared  down  so 
that  little  now  remains.  Consequently  today  when  a  Latin  teacher  is  asked 
what  is  the  purpose,  aim,  or  method  of  his  teaching,  he  is  forced  to  say  that  he 
has  none  other  than  getting  his  students  ready  to  read  Caesar,  thai  Cicero, 
then  Viigil,  for  what — ^well  just  to  pass  the  college-entrance  examinations. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  situation.  Such  teaching  can  only  be  meager,  jejime, 
and  for  the  majority  of  students  unattractive,  even  repellent.  The  continuing 
of  the  subject  of  Latin  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country,  merely  that  a  veiy 
few  may  measure  vp  to  certain  fixed  requirements,  without  doubt  has  been 
responsible  for  the  great  hostility  that  today  attends  the  subject.  If  the  sub- 
ject of  Latin  is  to  be  retained  in  the  curriculum,  it  must  be  made  to  offer  to  the 
vast  niunbers  of  students  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the  higher  institutions 
some  actual  reason  for  its  existence.  It  is  therefore  rather  imfair  and  short- 
sighted for  a  reviewer  to  attack  a  book  because  it  aims  to  make  Latin  a  helpful 
subject  to  the  95  per  cent  of  pupils  who  expect  to  find  something  of  value  in 
ever3rthing  they  study.  No  book,  we  take  it,  should  be  condemned  at  this 
time  which  aims  to  prove  to  our  pupils  that  one  subject,  at  least,  has  actual 
and  tangible  merits.  It  is  unfair  also  to  the  great  subject  of  Latin  to  allow  it 
to  be  attacked  continually  on  the  grounds  of  lif  elessness  and  uselessness  to  this 
generation.  Your  reviewer  should  carefully  read  the  introduction  to  this 
book  again  and  note  that  it  has  been  written  especially  to  bring  out  the  value 
of  Latin  to  those  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  use  it  as  a  means  for  passing  into 
college.  Some  of  its  novel  features  will  appear  to  him  in  a  different  light,  and 
he  wiU  not  belittle  the  book  because  it  is  not  a  slavish  imitation  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 

In  such  a  work  as  Applied  Latin,  which  aims  to  awaken  the  student  to  the 
realization  that  Latin  is  the  best  handmaid  to  the  study  of  English  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  an  easy  understanding  of  much  of  the  terminology  of  the  other 
subjects  of  the  high-school  curriculum,  that  prime  emphasis  should  not  be 
given,  as  in  other  books,  to  the  translation  of  Latin  sentences.  Other  things 
must  naturally  precede  this  or  the  book  will  fail  to  reach  the  accomplishment  of 
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its  aims.  The  study  of  English  words,  their  spelling,  their  derivation  from 
Latin,  English  grammar,  Latin  vocabulary  (selected  for  its  importance  in 
furnishing  root  words  in  English),  Latin  forms  and  rules  of  syntax,  drill  exer- 
cises, etc.,  must  precede  translation  from  Latin  into  English  or  from  English 
into  Latin.  If  the  book  aims  to  present  the  facts  of  English  grammar  side  by 
side  with  those  of  Latin  grammar  (a  scheme  which  reduces  the  English  teacher's 
difficulties  in  teaching  formal  English  grammar),  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Applied  Latin  that  the  different  parts  of  speech  are  handled  in  a  consecutive 
manner  rather  than  in  the  jumbled  fashion  of  the  older-style  books.  In  such  a 
book  it  is  hardly  discreditable  that  the  first  exercises  in  the  translation  of  con- 
tinuous prose  should  not  be  on  the  first  p>ages  of  the  text.  Surely  every  teacher 
of  Latin  realizes  that  one  of  the  main  defects  of  present  instruction  in  Latin 
b  that  the  student  is  asked  to  read  sentences  selected  from  the  8cnq>uloualy 
exact  and  usually  uninteresting  narrative  of  Caesar  before  he  has  learned  to 
read  simple  sentences,  the  material  of  which  demands  no  extended  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  a  distant  civilization. 

The  sentences  which  your  reviewer  has  dubbed  a  substitute  for  translation 
are  not  and  never  were  intended  to  be  such  a  substitute.  They  occur  on  the 
very  first  page  of  the  text  and  merely  embody  one  method  of  acquiring  new 
Latin  words.  No  case  relations  are  asked  of  the  pupil  because  up  to  this  point 
no  reference  at  all  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Latin  words  have  case 
relations. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  so  much  ^>ace  b  given  to  critidzing 
our  use  of  the  word  ''translate."  We  should  be  glad  to  have,  and  numerous 
other  teachers  would  welcome,  some  substitute  for  the  word  "translate" 
which  would  clearly  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  young  student  the  idea  involved, 
even  when  its  use  is  somewhat  extended  as  your  reviewer  has  pointed  out. 
Some  of  the  words  proposed,  as  ''sense"  or  "interpret,"  would  mean  practically 
nothing  to  the  pupils  for  whom  this  book  is  intended. 

The  extent  to  which  your  reviewer  permits  himself  to  go  is  to  be  seen  in 
his  imwarranted  suggestion  that  the  author  of  Applied  LaHn  should  have 
adopted  the  English  pronimdation  of  Latin.  It  is  absurd  for  anyone  to  make 
such  a  suggestion  at  a  time  when  there  is  hardly  anyone  who  would  even  think 
of  Latin  in  terms  of  English  pronunciation.  Certainly  no  teacher  of  Latin 
would  contemplate  such  a  course  for  a  moment.  We  take  it  that  such  a 
suggestion  is  eminently  unfair. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  too  much  space  to  dwell  upon  the  excerpts  from  the 
book  that  appear  in  the  review.  Surely  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  entire 
content  is  not  added  in  each  case.  The  impression  is  altogether  antagonistic 
to  the  book  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  reviewer  went  pretty  far  afield  to 
discover  points  for  criticism.  It  is  true  that  in  the  current  beginners'  books 
nothing  is  done  in  a  concrete  way  to  elucidate  the  difficulties  in  the  rendering 
of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Now  that  something  has  been  attempted  in  this  line 
it  is  rebuked,  iq>parently  because  it  has  not  been  done  before. 
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We  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  book  does  not  present 
a  monotonous  typography  as  stated.  The  reason  for  this  criticism  rests, 
not  on  the  type,  which  presents  plenty  of  variety,  but  on  the  fact  that  the  book 
is  not  stuffed  full  of  pictures  and  cuts  in  d  desperate  attempt  to  lure  on  the 
hesitating  pupil.  Other  means  are  employed  in  this  work  to  convince  such 
a  pupil  that  every  hour  spent  with  this  book  will  more  than  repay  his  effort. 
The  lack  of  constantly  recurring  breaks  in  the  text  to  indicate  the  divisions  of 
the  work  has  behind  it  an  endeavor  to  permit  the  teacher  himself  to  set  the 
extent  of  his  assignments  and  to  prevent  pupils  from  deciding  how  much  they 
will  study,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  student  will  stop  automatically  at 
the  break  between  the  lessons  if  such  a  break  is  indicated.  We  fail  to  see,  too, 
why  the  digressions  on  Roman  customs  and  manners  should  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  any  reviewer.  In  them  is  material  which  the  pupil  should  get  in  his 
course,  but  which  the  ordinary  teacher  rarely  presents. 

W.  H.  Freeman 

Trenton,  N.J.  

Critical  Realism,  A  Study  of  the  Nature  and  Conditions  of  Knowledge. 

By  Roy  Wood  Sellars,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

in  the  University  of  Michigan.    Chicago:    Rand  McNally  &  Co., 

19 16. 

Upon  thoughtful  men  philosophy  has  a  claim  of  a  nature  which  no  other 
discipline  possesses.  Every  normal  hiunan  being  from  the  savage  to  the 
genius  has  a  metiq>hysical  system,  incoherent  and  imperfectly  formulated 
though  it  may  be.  He  has,  for  example,  certain  notions  about  the  external 
"world,  the  relation  between  this  world  and  his  own  conscious  life,  and  much 
else.  He  is  therefore  in  an  utterly  different  relation  to  this  subject  from  what 
he  is  to  ph3rsics  or  geology.  The  demand  which  it  makes  upon  his  attention 
is  thus  the  demand  that  his  thoughts  concerning  these  matters  shall  be  guided 
by  the  best  thought  of  the  race. 

Professor  Sellars,  in  his  Critical  Realism,  has  proceeded  throughout  upon 
the  foregoing  supposition.  He  shows  first  what  the  fundamental  features 
of  popular  metaphysics  are,  and  he  likewise  shows  their  untenability.  It  is 
physics,  physiology,  and  psychology  that  have  supplied  the  demonstration  of 
this  fact  by  showing  that  what  appears  to  be  an  immediate  vision  of  the 
external  world  is  nothing  of  the  kind;  that  in  reality  the  external  world  b  known 
to  us  only  in  an  indirect  way,  and  that  every  picture  we  form  of  it  is  modified 
by  purely  subjective  factors,  the  traces  of  past  experience.  On  the  ruins  of 
popular  metaphysics  men  of  science  have  essayed  to  build  up  systems  of  their 
own;  those  of  Descartes  and  Locke  were  but  the  forenmners  of  many  others. 
In  so  far  as  these  thinkers  assume  a  world  really  possessed  of  the  "primary 
qualities  of  matter"  as  physics  conceives  matter  for  its  own  purposes,  they  can 
also  be  shown  to  be  building  without  foundations.  As  a  result  we  seem  to  be 
left  with  a  universe  consisting  of  finite  centers  of  consciousness,  or,  as  in  the 
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Berkeleyian  scheme,  of  finite  minds  plus  the  infinite  consciousness  of  God. 
That  the  very  nature  of  knowledge  compeb  tis  to  accept  a  world  which  is  thus  a 
system  of  minds  and  nothing  more  is  vigorously  asserted  by  a  large  number  of 
contemporary  students  of  metaphysics,  though  their  songs  are  sung  in  many 
keys  often  far  from  accordant.  The  futility  of  these  positions  is  exhibited  by 
Professor  Sellars  by  means  of  an  analysis  of  the  knowing  process,  in  what  is  one 
of  the  best  parts  of  his  book.  In  particular  they  are  shown  to  break  down  when 
tested  by  our  knowledge  of  other  minds  than  our  own — a  subject  upon  which 
most  contemporary  epistemologists  are  strangely  reticent.  With  these  illusory 
barriers  broken  down  the  question  whether  there  is  anjrthing  in  the  universe 
besides  centers  of  consciousness  becomes  simply  a  matter  of  evidence.  Pro- 
fessor Sellars  holds — correctly,  as  I  believe — that  this  evidence  can  be  produced. 

It  runs  along  a  nmnber  of  convergent  lines,  but  all  turns  in  the  last  resort 
upon  the  recognition  that  our  experience  in  sense  perception  is  determined  by 
other  than  mental  factors,  by  factors  which  are  not  discoverable  in  one's  own 
mind  or  in  the  mind  of  others.  The  conclusion  that  emerges  is  the  existence  of 
an  "external  world,"  but  one  of  which  we  have  no  immediate  vision,  one  of 
whose  qualities  and  relationships  we  can  know  only  in  a  very  indirect  and 
incomplete  manner  through  the  effects  it  produces  in  consciousness.  The 
position  thtis  reached  is  Realism,  but  not  the  naive  Realism  of  popular  thou^t 
and  some  contemporary  philosophers,  but  a  Realism  that  has  gone  throu^^  the 
fires  of  criticism  directed  at  these  naive  conceptions  by  Berkeley,  Hmne,  and 
Kant,  and  their  followers. 

The  ways  in  which  contemporary  Idealists  try  to  conceal  from  their  eyts 
thb  determination  of  mental  happenings  by  conditions  which  cannot  be  found 
in  finite  minds  at  least.  Professor  Sellars  describes  at  some  length.  But  be 
has  not  done  it  with  sufficient  completeness.  He  has  not  shown,  as  he  might 
have  shown,  that  the  speech  of  the  Idealist  always  betrayeth  him;  that,  with  all 
his  criticism  of,  or  contempt  for,  the  category  of  causation  as  an  instrument 
of  metaphysical  investigation,  he  will  invariably  be  foimd  to  be  accepting  beliefs 
which  have  no  justification  whatever  except  the  principle  of  causation;  that 
the  only  question  with  any  metaph3rsician  is  not  whether  he  will  use  the  prin- 
ciple, but  whether  he  wiU  do  so  openly  and  consistently  and  to  the  end,  or 
whether  he  will  rather  sneak  it  in  when  his  reader  isn't  looking  and  use  it  only 
when  he  finds  it  convenient.  Professor  Sellars  also  fails  to  deal  with  sufficient 
thoroughness  with  the  difficulties  which  imdoubtedly  attend  the  use  of  the 
principle — difficulties  which,  if  they  do  not  justify,  to  a  considerable  extent 
explain  this  playing  fast  and  loose  with  this  fundamental  conception.  At  these 
points  the  work  might  have  been  stronger.  Nevertheless  it  is  an  admirable 
presentation,  as  a  whole,  of  the  data  upon  which  a  critical  theory  of  Realism 
must  rest.  In  particular,  it  b  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  know- 
ing process.  It  may  thus  be  commended  warmly  to  those  who  have  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  naive  Realism  and  still,  whether  through  the  influence  of 
science  or  otherwise,  find  themselves  compelled  to  look  with  su^idon  upon  the 
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pretensions  of  the  various  forms  of  Idealism.  It  may  be  conmiended  with 
equal  warmth  to  those  who  are  interested  in  certain  phases  of  the  problem  of 
knowledge  which  are  more  or  less  completely  ignored  in  most  treatises  on  psy- 
chology and  are  dealt  with  in  an  imsatisfactory  manner  in  most  contemporary 
works  on  logic  and  epistemology. 

Frank  Chapman  Sharp 
University  op  Wisconsin 

Measurements  of  Some  Achievements  in  Arithmetic.  By  Clifford 
Woody.  New  York:  Teachers'  College,  Coliunbia  University, 
19 16.    Pp.  63. 

This  monograph  presents  a  series  of  scales  which  are  adapted  to  the 
measurement  of  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic.  In  the  derivation 
of  these  scales  Mr.  Woody  has  in  a  general  way  followed  the  methods  which 
Buckingham  and  Trabue  used  respectively  with  spelling  and  completion  tests. 
Readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  statistical  nomenclature  of  scale  formation 
will  discover  much  of  interest  throughout  the  monograph.  Other  readers  will 
derive  their  chief  profit  from  a  consideration  of  Part  I,  pp.  1-24,  in  which  the 
author  describes  the  arithmetic  scales,  gives  directions  for  their  uses,  and  dis- 
cusses their  values  and  limitations.  Part  11,  pp.  25-63,  presents  a  somewhat 
detailed  accotmt  of  the  derivation  of  the  scale. 

The  author  has  arranged  two  sets  of  scales :  series  A  to  be  given  when  there 
is  an  abundance  of  time  for  testing,  and  series  B  to  be  used  when  the  time  is 
more  limited.  Each  series  consists  of  a  separate  scale  for  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division.  Each  scale  in  series  A  is  comprised  of 
thirty-five  or  more  problems  arranged  in  an  order  which  proceeds  from  very 
shnple  problems  to  those  of  successively  increasing  difficulty.  Each  pupil 
solves  as  many  problems  as  he  can  in  twenty  minutes.  The  author  has  estab- 
lished comparative  values  for  each  problem  and  has  elaborated  several  tables 
for  use  in  estimating  class  averages.  He  has  also  presented  tentative  stand- 
ards of  achievement  in  each  fundamental  process  for  all  of  the  grades  from  II 

tovm. 

The  Woody  scales  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  nxunber  of  instruments  which  are  adapted  to  the  measure- 
ment of  achievement  in  school  subjects.  Just  what  proportion  of  total  or 
essential  arithmetical  ability  is  measured  by  the  Woody  scales  remains  to  be 
seen.  Mr.  Woody  acknowledges  a  number  of  important  assumptions  which 
underlie  the  derivation  of  the  scales,  and  he  has  been  arbitrary  repeatedly 
(possibly  necessarily)  in  the  selection  of  methods  for  computing  problem 
values. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  abilities  of  specific  classes  which  have 
been  tested  by  the  Woody  scales  with  their  abilities  as  determined  by  the 
Courtis  tests.  If  each  series  of  tests  measures  general  ability  in  the  funda- 
mental arithmetical  processes,  the  averages  maintained  by  any  class,  if  large 
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eno\igh,  should  be  approximately  proportionate  to  the  respective  standards 
which  have  been  set  by  Woody  and  Courtis  for  the  given  school  grade.  K,  on 
the  contrary,  large  classes  tend  to  differ  with  reference  to  the  respective 
standards  set,  it  will  be  evident  that  one,  or  possibly  each  of  the  Woody  and 
Courtis  tests,  measures  particular  rather  than  general  ability  in  the  funda- 
mentals. 

Fred  C.  Ayek 
University  of  Iowa  

ra.    PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

(Detailed  discussions  of  some  of  the  following  books  will  appear  later.) 

Clofper,  Edward  N.    Fammork  and  Schools  in  Kentucky.    Photos  by  Lewis 
W.  HiNE.    Published  by  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  New  York 
City,  March,  191 7.    Pamphlet  274.    Paper.    Pp.  30. 
A  study  of  farmwork  in  relation  to  schools  and  community  life.    Fannwork 
interferes  with  the  education  of  rural  children  more  than  any  other  factor.    Com- 
pulsory attendance  law  is  ignored  with  disastrous  results  to  child,  school,  and 
community. 

Courses  of  Study  in  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  Nebraska  Educational  Bulletin. 
Special  edition.  Vol.  II,  No.  3,  December,  1916.  Published  quarterly 
by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Paper. 
Pp.44. 

Keeping  the  Children  Well.  Medical  Inspection;  School  Nurses;  the  Open-Air 
School;  Open-Air  Rooms.  Monograph  No.  4,  Series  of  1916-17.  Ordoed 
published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Minneapolis,  December, 
1916.    Pp.  41. 

Melville,  Norbert  J.    Testing  Juvenile  Mentality  by  the  Binet-Simon  Scale 
wiih  the  Original  Questions j  Pictures j  and  Drawings.    A  Vniform  Procedure 
and  Analysis.    With  an  introduction  by  William  Healy.    Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1917.    Cloth.     i2mo,  pp.  xi+140.    $2.00. 
Designed  to  aid  in  the  training  and  guidance  of  school  officials  and  others  who, 

though  not  specialists,  may  be  called  upon  to  give  the  first  decisions  in  case  of  suspected 

mental  deficiency. 

Strong,  Edward  K.,  Jr.  Efects  of  Hookworm  Disease  on  the  Mental  and  Phys- 
ical Development  of  Children.  New  York:  The  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
International  Health  Commission.    Publication  No.  3,  1916.    Pp.  121. 

Wilson,  Matthew  Hale.    An  Inductive  Study  of  Standards  of  Right.    Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger,  1916.    Cloth.    Pp.  321.    $1.50. 
A  detailed  view  of  the  main  activities  of  society  with  application  of  the  moral 

principles  which  guide  to  correct  conduct.    Social,  ethical,  and  vocational  guidance. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

BuRKHARD,  Oscar  (Editor).  German  Poems  for  Memorising,  with  the  Music 
to  Some  of  the  Poems.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1907, 191 7.  Pp. 
viii+129. 
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ESFINOSA,  AusEUO  M.    Elementary  Spa$Ush  Reader.    Chicago:    Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1916.    Cloth.    Pp.  ix+208.    I0.90. 
Simple,  idiomatic,  practical  readings  to  accompany  the  introductory  lessons  in 

Spanish. 

Gkefftth,  Samuel  Ika.    Carpentry.    Peoria:  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  1916. 

Illustrated.    lamo,  pp.  18S.    $i.oa 

The  essentials  of  carpentry  with  a  chapter  on  building  estimates.    For  vocational 
and  trade-school  students  and  joumejrmen. 

Haet  and  Perry  (Collectors).  Representative  Short  Stories.  New  York: 
Macmillan,  1917.    Pp.  zzi+304.    I0.25. 

Hkssler,  John  C.    The  First  Year  of  Science.    Chicago:  Benjamin  H.  San- 
bom  &  Co.,  1916.    Cloth.    Pp.  xiii+484.    Laboratory  Exercises,  pp.  iz+ 
118.    With  Manual,  pp.  626,  $1.45;  without  Manual,  pp.  498,  $1.35; 
Manual,  pp.  128.    I0.65. 
Physics  and  chemistry  with  no  formulae,  symbols,  or  equations  and  only  a  few 

calculations  and  those  very  simple.    Other  chapters  are  entitled  "Water,  Heat,  Air, 

and  Light  in  the  House,"  "The  Weather,"  "Plants,"  "Anunals,"  "The  Human  Body 

and  Its  Food,"  "Sanitation,"  etc. 

HuEBSCH,  RxTDOLFH  W.,  and  Smith,  Raymond  F.  Progressive  Lessons  in 
German.  Revised  Part  I.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1917.  Cloth. 
i6mo,  pp.  ix+i6s.  — ^ 

Embodies  some  unique  features,  the  outcome  of  classroom  experience.    For 

junior  high  schooL 

Lee,  Arthur.    Lessons  in  English.    Based  on  the  texts  by  Reed  and  Kellogg. 

Book  n.    New  York:    Charles  £.  Merrill  Co.,   1917.    Cloth.   i2mo, 

pp.320. 

Part  I  treats  of  the  sentence  and  parts  of  qieech.    Part  II  b  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  elements  of  English  composition. 

LuQuiENS,  Frederick  B.    Elementary  Spanish-American  Reader.    New  York: 
Macmillan,  1917.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    i2mo,  pp.  xi+224.    I0.90. 
Interesting  stories  and  descriptive  material  in  Spanish  for  students  commencing 

the  study  of  the  language.    Contains  exhaustive  notes  and  complete  vocabulary. 

Morris,  John  £.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  {181^-1878) .  Cambridge : 
University  Press,  1916.    i2mo,  pp.  278.    25.  6d. 

ScHERER,  Peter.  Deutsches  Lesebuch  mit  Sprach-  und  SprachUbungen.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  v+132. 

Sheapfer,   Wm.   a.    Household  Accounting  and  Economics.    New   York: 

Macmillan,  1917.    i2mo,  pp.  xi+i6i.    $0.65. 

Business  methods  applied  in  home  management.    For  girls  and  women  taking 
household  economics  courses. 

Spragge,  W.  Horton  and  Sloman,  Arthur.    Latin  Prose  for  Middle  Forms. 
Cambridge:  University  Press,  1916.    Pp.  viii+147+16.    i2mo,  35. 
To  assist  eariy  facility  in  continuous  Latin  prose. 
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Stone,  John  C.  and  MiLLis,  James  F.    Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.    Chicago: 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  1916.    Cloth.    Pp.  z+448. 
A  revision  of  the  text  published  in  1910  by  the  same  authors  preserving  the 

principal  features  of  the  older  book,  but  purporting  to  be  more  simple,  practical,  and 

teachable. 

Talbot,  L.  Raymond.    French  ComposUion.    Chicago:    Benjamin  H.  San- 
bom  &  Co.,  1915.    Cloth.    Pp.  X+I4S. 
Exercises  in  English  to  be  translated  into  French.    English-French  vocabulary. 

Thurstone,  Loxjis  L.    Freehand  LeUering.    Chicago:  B.  D.  Berry  Co.,  1915. 
Paper.    4mo,  20  plates. 
Seventeen  plates  with  instructions  for  the  student. 

Whitney,  Marian  P.  and  Stroebe,  Lilian  L.    A  Brief  Course  in  German. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    Cloth.    Pp.  ix+199. 
Based  on  use  of  the  verb  and  the  phrase  according  to  the  direct  method.    Has 

demonstrated  its  worth  in  Vassar  and  several  high  schools. 

JUNIOR-COLLEGE  TEXTBOOKS 

Northrup,  Edwin  F.    Laws  of  Physical  Science.    Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  Co.,  1917.    Cloth.     lamo,  pp.  vii+3io.    $2.00. 

A  reference  book  of  the  general  propositions  and  laws  of  physical  science. 
RowE,  Henry  K.    Socielyy  Its  Origin  and  Devdopmenl.    New  York:  Scribner, 

1916.    Cloth.    Pp.  vii+378. 

Social  science  seen  in  its  practical  aspects. 

Venable,  Francis  P.    A  Brief  Account  of  Radio- Activity.    Boston:  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  1917.    Cloth.    i6mo,  pp.  vi+S4. 
Webster  and  Neilson  (Translators  and  Editors).    Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green 

Knight,  Piers  the  Ploughman.        Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    Clotb. 

Pp.  xi+60.    $0.60. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

Andrews,  Benj.  F.  (Compiler).  Registration  and  Student  Records  for  Smaller 
Colleges.  D^>artment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin, 
1916,  No.  33.    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1916.    Pp.  67, 

Capen,  Samuel  P.  Recent  Movements  in  College  and  University  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1916, 
No.  46.    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  191 7.    Pp.  60. 

Randall,  J.  L.  Educative  and  Economic  Possibilities  of  School-Directed  Home 
Gardening  in  Richmond,  Indiana.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin,  191 7,  No.  6.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1917.    Pp.  25. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  Year  Ending  June  jo,  igi6. 
Vols.  I  and  U.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1916.  Svo, 
pp.  3a:vii+692  and  viii+663. 
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PROBLEMS  PECULIAR  TO  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE' 


JAMES  ROWLAND  ANGELL 


The  junior-college  movement  presents  at  least  three  relatively 
distinct  forms  which  may  well  be  distinguished  in  any  discussion 
of  the  problems  presented  by  these  institutions.  There  is,  first,  the 
junior  college  built  upon  high-school  foimdations,  whose  beginnings 
are  to  be  found  in  certain  sporadic  experiments  made  in  Michigan 
and  Minnesota  during  the  late  nineties.  There  is,  second,  the 
junior  college  standing  alone  on  private  or  sectarian  foundations 
as  an  independent  organization,  generally  with  one  or  more  years 
of  academy  work  represented  in  its  program  of  studies.  There  is, 
third,  the  jiinior  college  as  a  differentiated  part  of  the  modem 
university.  If  one  looks  solely  at  the  curriculum  offered  by  each 
of  these  forms  of  junior  college,  the  identities  would  probably  far 
outweigh  the  differences,  but  if  one  has  in  mind  the  actual  educa- 
tional problems  presented  and  the  ideals  aimed  at,  one  must 
recognize  very  considerable  divergencies. 

The  third  type  of  junior  college  has  had  very  few  representatives. 
As  it  exists,  for  example,  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  where,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  it  has  been  given  the  longest  experimental  test, 
it  was  inaugurated  in  the  belief  that  a  rather  sharp  break  could  be 
made  between  studies  of  a  relatively  elementary  and  secondary 

'  An  address  delivered  in  Kansas  City,  March  17, 191 7,  before  the  Junior  College 
Union  of  Missouri. 
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character  and  those  of  a  strictly  university  order.  Undoubtedly 
the  dividing  line  between  the  gymnasium  and  the  German  university 
was  in  mind,  the  former  standing  for  closely  supervised  routine 
forms  of  work,  the  latter  the  embodiment  of  free,  specialized, 
professional,  and  research  work.  It  was  hoped  that  the  example 
set  by  the  University  of  Chicago  would  be  widely  followed,  that 
many  institutions  would  take  upon  themselves  the  obligation  to  do 
junior-college  work  alone,  that  ultimately  the  University  might 
perhaps  drop  its  own  junior-college  obligations  and  confine  itself 
to  work  of  genuinely  advanced  character.  As  a  mark  of  the 
completion  of  the  jimior-coUege  work,  a  certificate  is  conferred  at 
a  ceremony  designed  to  impress  both  the  student  and  the  public 
with  the  fact  that  a  definite  and  significant  part  of  the  educational 
process  has  been  completed,  and  that  on  the  foimdation  so  laid 
down  the  student  is  now  ready  to  proceed  to  really  advanced 
studies. 

Although  this  plan  still  exists,  it  has  been  somewhat  buffeted 
by  the  winds  of  educational  caprice,  and  it  has  never  been  very 
widely  imitated.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  this  outcome 
indicates  any  lack  of  pomt  in  the  attempt  to  differentiate  the  work 
of  the  jimior  college  from  that  which  follows  it,  for  the  tendency 
to  recognize  that  the  dividing  line  between  purely  academic  and 
essentially  professional  training  coincides  substantially  with  the 
division  between  the  jimior  and  the  senior  colleges  has  spread  very 
rapidly,  at  least  throughout  the  central  portions  of  the  coimtry. 
But  it  does  mean  that  few  institutions  with  an  established  four- 
year  collegiate  curriculum  have  thought  it  desirable  to  embody  the 
distinction  referred  to  in  a  special  administrative  organization.  At 
present,  however,  there  are  indications  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  important  mstitutions  to  take  this  step  long  ago  taken  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  to  set  up  a  distinct  junior-college 
organization.  The  problems  which  have  most  significance  in  this 
type  of  institution  are  met  with  again  in  the  other  forms  of  jimior 
college,  and  to  them  we  therefore  turn. 

The  junior  college  based  upon  high-school  foundations  has 
perhaps  been  developed  too  newly  in  this  particular  state  to  make 
a  detailed  examination  of  its  merits,  its  defects,  or  its  problems,  of 
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as  much  interest  on  this  occasion  as  those  of  the  junior  college  of 
the  second  type  named.  In  California,  in  Illinois,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  states  the  high-school  experiment  has  been  sufficiently 
tried  out  so  that  certain  reasonably  safe  conclusions  have  begun 
to  emerge,  but  for  the  reasons  stated  the  speaker  thinks  it  inad- 
visable to  dwell  upon  them  specifically  at  the  present  time.  Inci- 
dentally we  shall  have  several  occasions  to  refer  to  them. 

It  is  perhaps  of  no  very  great  consequence  whether  in  the  case 
of  an  independent  junior  college  it  has  sprung  like  Athene  fully 
formed  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  whether  it  has  grown  up  by  a  process 
of  ambitious  extension  from  an  academy  of  the  old-fashioned  kind, 
or  whether,  finally,  it  has  come  about  through  a  process  of  retraction 
and  condensation  as  a  result  of  which  a  formerly  thin  and  emaciated 
four-year  course  has  been  reconstructed  into  a  fairly  robust  and 
well-nourished  two-year  program.  The  minor  problems  of  adjust- 
ment which  are  presented  in  the  three  cases  are  no  doubt  somewhat 
different,  but  the  main  imderlying  issues  are  substantially  alike, 
and  for  purposes  of  general  discussion,  such  as  the  present,  there  is 
profit  only  in  the  consideration  of  the  latter. 

These  institutions  are  confronted  by  one  issue  educationally 
similar  to  that  which  our  high  schools  have  been  facing  for 
many  years,  and  for  that  matter  some  of  our  colleges.  Shall  the 
curriculum  of  the  independent  junior  college  be  treated  as  an  end 
in  and  of  itself,  with  certain  tangible  values  attaching  to  it  in  its 
own  right  ?  Or  shall  it  be  molded  with  sole  or  predominant  regard 
to  subsequent  academic  work?  Two  powerful  tendencies  are 
always  tugging  at  one  another  wherever  this  type  of  issue  arises. 
There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  considered  the  claims  of  the  student 
who  has  neither  intention  nor  opportunity  to  proceed  beyond  the 
junior-college  level  and  who  claims  with  insistent  and  often  strident 
tones  that  he  be  given  certain  forms  of  vocational  training  which  he 
may  forthwith  turn  to  practical  economic  advantage  when  he 
leaves  the  school.  Over  against  this  is  the  claim  of  the  student 
who  definitely  expects  to  go  on  into  more  advanced  forms  of 
collegiate  work  and  for  whom  the  junior  college  must  provide  the 
preliminary  training,  or  else  fail  of  the  prime  fimction  for  which 
the  student  has  come  to  it.    Even  if  the  dilemma  which  is  thus 
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presented  be  not  perfect  and  if  a  reasonable  compromise  as  between 
these  conflicting  interests  be  frequently  found  practicable,  the  issue 
nevertheless  remains  as  to  whether  the  junior  college  is  to  be  master 
of  its  own  fate,  setting  up  its  own  ideals  and  realizing  them  as  best 
it  may,  or  whether  it  is  to  be,  in  the  main,  simply  an  adjunct,  an 
understudy,  of  institutions  of  more  advanced  type. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  speaker  that  dogmatism  in  dealing 
with  any  of  these  questions  which  are  presented  to  the  present 
generation  of  junior-college  administrators  would  be  wholly  pre- 
mature and  imjustified.  The  wholesome  thing  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  is  imquestionably  to  formulate  clearly  the  problems  pre- 
sented, to  seek  intelligently  their  solution,  and  to  judge  objectively, 
as  time  goes  by,  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  various  methods 
investigated.  The  only  imwholesome  and  pernicious  condition  is 
one  of  blind  and  aimless  drifting. 

With  this  position  as  a  premise,  it  would  be  the  judgment  of 
the  speaker  that  the  jimior  college  ought  to  attempt  very  definitely 
to  formulate  its  own  aims  and  ideals  and,  while  keeping  itself  in 
touch  both  with  the  institutions  below  it  and  those  educationally 
above  it,  to  safeguard  its  own  individuality  as  of  the  very  essence 
of  its  Ufe.  We  can  hardly  have  too  much  of  intelligent  experi- 
mentation in  these  days  of  educational  exploration,  and  well- 
considered,  thoughtful  divergence  is  far  more  wholesome  than 
unreflective  conformity  to  type.  Conformity  represents  a  vastly 
easier  achievement,  but  it  can  hardly  hope  for  equally  valuable 
returns. 

The  instant,  however,  that  one  advocates  divergence  and  inde- 
pendence of  type  one  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood  as  indorsing 
vagaries  of  practice  which  have  behind  them  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  attempt  to  cater  to  and  exploit  some  financially 
advantageous  but  possibly  shallow  fad,  or  to  humor  the  ill-advised 
eccentricity  of  some  president  or  head  master  or  some  well-to-do 
donor.  What  is  contemplated  in  the  phrase  "divergence  of  type" 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  construed  as  an  encouragement  to  laxity 
of  academic  standards.  Of  this  we  shall  say  more  in  a  moment,  but 
the  great  menace  which  constantly  hangs  over  the  small  junior 
college  is  the  temptation  to  let  down  its  standards,  to  hunt  every 
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educational    will-o'-the-wisp    which    promises    fiscal    prosperity, 

however  transient.  •^.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  junior  colleges  built  upon  high-school  foundations 
the  individualistic  tendency  to  which  reference  has  been  ma4e  is 
already  apparent  in  the  disposition  to  carry  still  farther  the  move- 
ment already  begun  in  the  old  conventional  high-school  organiza- 
tion, and  so  to  mold  the  curriculum  as  to  catei:  directly  to  whatever 
local  interests  and  local  opportunity  may  be  judged  to  demand. 
While  perhaps  the  most  natural,  because  the  most  obvious,  thing 
is  substantially  to  copy  forthwith  the  curriculimi  offered  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  ordinary  college,  the  effort  to  individualize 
the  independent  junior  college  deserves  serious  consideration, 
whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  serving  local  needs  or  from  the 
point  of  view  of  developing  specific  educational  ideals,  particularly 
those  of  a  vocational  and  professional  character. 

In  the  long  nm,  however,  it  is  probably  more  important  that 
the  quality  of  the  training  offered  by  jimior  colleges  should  be  of 
unequivocal  character  than  that  each  should  imdertake  to  differ- 
entiate itself  sharply  from  other  institutions.  The  differentiation 
is  reasonably  likely  to  take  care  of  itself,  provided  the  college  does 
not  conceive  its  task  as  consisting  merely  in  the  effort  to  copy  the 
curriculum  of  some  other  institution  held  up  as  a  model.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  intellectual  tone  of  an  educational  institution 
tends  to  get  set  in  terms  of  the  character  and  standards  obtain- 
ing in  the  most  advanced  work  which  it  attempts.  There  can  be  no 
question,  for  example,  that  a  vigorous  graduate  school  reacts  back 
very  distinctly  upon  the  quality  and  temper  of  the  undergraduate 
instruction  in  institutions  where  the  two  exist  side  by  side.  Any 
four-year  high  school  is  similarly  sure  to  feel  the  tonic  influence 
of  the  addition  of  two  years  of  more  advanced  work.  It  seems 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  a  jimior-coUege  organization 
carried  on  in  geographic  separation  from  senior-college  work  may 
find  itself  at  some  slight  disadvantage,  and  this  the  writer  believes 
to  be  imavoidably  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  very  definite 
offset  to  this  consideration  is  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part  the 
junior  colleges  thus  far  established  have  had  to  deal  with  a  relatively 
limited  nimiber  of  students,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  a 
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much  more  detailed  supervision  of  the  individual  pupil  is  often 
possible  than  the  larger  institutions  covering  a  four-year  course  can 
give.  The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  statistical  study  of  the  attain- 
ments of  students  developed  in  institutions  like  the  Missouri  jimior 
colleges  when  brought  into  comparison  with  students  trained  in 
the  standard  four-year  institutions.  The  statistics  published  by 
the  University  of  California  with  reference  to  the  achievements  of 
students  coming  to  the  University  from  the  jimior-coUege  high 
schools  in  that  state  are  decidedly  flattering  to  the  latter  when  the 
training  is  compared  with  that  oflFered  by  the  first  two  years  of 
the  University  itself.  The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is,  then,  that 
the  separate  jimior-college  organization  imdoubtedly  loses  some- 
thing of  stimulation  and  outlook  as  contrasted  with  the  correspond- 
ing divisions  of  work  in  the  four-year  college;  but  this  disadvantage 
may  in  practice  be  more  than  oflFset  by  the  detailed  care  and  super- 
vision of  the  individual  student  often  rendered  possible  by  the 
smaller  and  more  compact  organization  of  this  type  of  institution. 

Another  and  absolutely  vital  element  which  must  enter  into 
junior-college  procedure,  if  the  results  are  to  be  sound  and  lasting, 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  best  possible  standards  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  members  of  the  faculty.  In  the  last  analysis  this  matter 
comes  back  to  intelligent  selection  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
responsible  for  appointment  and  to  the  salary  scale  which  is 
established.  Some  men  will  undoubtedly  always  prefer  to  work  in 
institutions  doing  the  more  advanced  types  of  work,  even  though 
this  involves  some  financial  sacrifice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
proper  salaries  are  paid,  there  will  never  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 
well-trained  individuals  to  whom  work  in  an  institution  of  this 
jimior-college  type  will  strongly  appeal,  particularly  if  the  point 
made  earlier  is  taken  into  account,  and  such  institutions  commit 
themselves  in  part  to  the  development  of  individualistic  educa- 
tional experiments,  instead  of  attempting  to  conform  to  some 
narrow  and  stereotj^ped  model,  however  intrinsically  good  such  a 
model  may  be.  This  statement  should  obviously  be  qualified  by 
the  assumption  that  the  junior  college  in  question  is  prepared  to 
offer  adequate  library  and  laboratory  facilities  and  to  call  upon  its 
staff  for  reasonable  hours  of  work.    Under  these  conditions  there 
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should  never  be  any  long-continued  difficulty  in  equipping  the 
staflf  with  men  of  adequate  training  and  endowed  with  the  real 
qualities  of  the  teacher. 

Three  of  the  matters  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
to  wit,  salaries,  laboratories,  and  libraries,  have  been  the  subjects 
of  very  wide  discussion  in  recent  years,  and  attempts  of  various 
kinds  have  been  made  to  state  sp>ecifically  the  standards  which  a 
reputable  institution  should  meet.  In  the  present  case  it  would  be 
idle  to  enter  on  any  elaborate  exegesis  of  the  situation.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  speaker,  the  independent  jimior 
college  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  equipped  with  even  stronger  scholars 
and  more  conunanding  personalities  than  those  to  whom  in  the 
four-year  college  is  often  confided  the  instruction  of  students  in 
their  first  two  years  of  college  residence.  Whatever  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  such  men  ought  to  be  given.  And  an  institution  which 
cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  the  maintenance  of  such  a  salary  schedule 
ought  to  search  its  heart  very  thoroughly  before  it  decides  to  embark 
permanently  on  a  junior-college  enterprise.  The  great  bane  of 
American  education  from  the  district  school  up  has  been  the  super- 
ficiality and  the  crudity  of  the  instruction  offered,  and  it  is  wholly 
intolerable  that  a  new  educational  movement  like  that  of  the  junior 
college  should  be  launched  without  committing  itself  absolutely  to 
high  educational  standards.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  we  mean  to 
indict  the  entire  pedagogical  caste  as  made  up  of  incomp>etents,  but 
what  we  do  allege  fearlessly  is  that  we  have  never  remotely 
approached  as  yet  the  thorough  preparation  of  anything  like  the 
number  of  teachers  required  to  equip  our  educational  machinery. 
The  inevitable  consequence  has  been  the  turning  loose  upon  our 
children  and  yoimg  people  of  vast  hordes  of  ill-trained  teachers, 
many,  p)erhaps  most,  of  whom  have  been  armed  with  wholly  good 
intentions,  but  with  little  else. 

In  the  case  of  the  junior  college  based  upon  the  public  high- 
school  organization  there  is  divergence  both  of  theory  and  practice 
as  to  whether  the  two  parts  of  the  educational  organization  should 
be  kept  wholly  separate — the  students,  the  faculty,  and  the  build- 
ings occupied  being  entirely  distinct.  Much  is  to  be  said  on  each 
side  of  the  question.    Favorable  to  the  separation  of  the  two  is  the 
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alleged  ability  to  develop  an  esprit  de  corps  which  otherwise  it  is 
impossible  or  extremely  difficult  to  achieve.  It  is  said  that  you 
can  secure  a  higher  type  of  instructor  for  the  junior  college  if  it  be 
wholly  severed  from  its  high-school  antecedents.  It  is  also  allied 
that  to  mix  high-school  students  in  the  classes  of  the  junior  college, 
even  though  they  be  intellectually  capable  of  carrying  the  work,  is 
disintegrating  to  the  tone  of  the  college.  Over  against  this  it  is 
allied  that  where  no  boundary  lines  are  drawn  the  abler  students 
are  encouraged  to  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  their  capacities  permit, 
and  that  by  keeping  the  two  divisions  of  the  work  in  close 
contact  with  one  another  a  much  more  intelligent  appreciation  is 
gained  by  the  teachers  of  the  peculiar  problems  arising  at  the 
different  levels  of  the  educational  process.  It  is  further  maintained 
that  the  transition  from  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  to  the 
first  year  of  the  college  marks,  in  fact,  no  sharp  intellectual  change 
of  level,  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  minimized  rather  than 
magnified  by  the  methods  of  our  educational  organization. 

Whatever  verdict  may  be  returned  in  this  particular  case,  the 
issues  raised  are  undoubtedly  familiar  to  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
jimior  colleges  on  private  or  sectarian  foundations,  for  they  gener- 
ally maintain  an  academy  or  preparatory  school  out  of  which  they 
receive  a  large  proportion  of  their  students.  For  them  too,  then, 
the  question  is  one  of  vital  consequence.  The  present  speaker  has 
had  no  such  experience  as  would  justify  even  a  tentative  opinion 
about  the  matter.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  either 
practice  enjoys  an  absolute  monopoly  of  advantages.  The  chances 
are  that  something  is  to  be  said  for  each  form.  We  should 
probably  have  to  decide  in  terms  of  the  greatest  amount  of  advan- 
tage as  related  to  the  least  serious  disadvantages.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  begin  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
matter  and,  if  possible,  subject  it  to  objective  tests  such  as  are 
presented  by  the  achievements  of  students  coming  out  of  institu- 
tions administered  in  the  two  different  ways  when  they  enter  upon 
more  advanced  forms  of  work.  This  would  get  us  away  from  the 
purely  subjective  realm  of  opinionating  and  present  us  with  mate- 
rials which,  if  adequately  gathered,  would  ultimately  come  to  have 
convincing  objective  force. 
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In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  junior  college  based  upon  the 
public  high  school  is  almost  certain  to  be  administered  without 
residential  halls.  The  privately  endowed  junior  ooUege  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  likely  to  have  these  as  one  of  its  characteristic  and 
important  features.  The  very  same  sort  of  motive  which  now 
impels  parents  to  keep  a  boy  or  girl  at  home  for  work  in  a  local 
junior  college,  instead  of  sending  him  or  her  away  to  the  state 
university  or  to  some  other  large  four-year  college,  may  determine 
the  placing  of  the  student  in  a  jimior  college  under  residential 
control.  The  decision  is  made  partly  because  the  institution  is 
likely  to  be  smaller  and,  as  has  been  previously  remarked,  the 
supervision  exercised  is  thus  apt  to  be  correspondingly  more 
intimate,  but  it  may  be  largely  influenced  by  the  belief  that  the 
supervision^  can  be  carried  out  under  residetUial  auspices  of  a  more 
satisfactory  kind  than  that  offered  in  a  larger  institution.  Although 
many  people  will  object  to  the  word,  the  frank  fact  is  that  the 
advantage  looked  for  in  such  a  case  is  that,  in  general,  which  may 
be  hoped  for  from  a  good  boarding-school — general  deportment, 
social  poise,  the  acquirement  of  etiquette,  the  mastery  of  the 
commoner  social  graces,  tender  plants  which  often  grow  with 
utmost  difficulty  in  domestic  soil,  but  which  optimistic  parents 
and  still  more  optimistic  head  masters  and  head  mistresses  have 
the  courage  to  believe  will  sprout  and  bear  palatable  fruit  in  the 
surroimdings  of  a  boarding-school.  That  these  hopes  are  often 
dashed  in  the  cruel  school  of  experience  does  not  prevent  their 
q>ringing  again  into  life  with  every  new  generation  and  does  not 
prevent  the  further  and  more  reassuring  fact  that  in  many  cases 
they  are  justified  in  their  faith. 

The  speaker  is  too  ill  informed  by  personal  observation  to  com- 
ment upon  the  peculiar  social  problems  which  belong  to  these 
junior  colleges;  but  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  such  problems  will 
present  themselves  and  that  they  will  be  in  some  trifling  details 
at  least  different  from  those  which  puzzle  the  high  school  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  older  college  organization  on  the  other.  Snobbery, 
caste  distinctions,  club  aristocracy,  and  all  the  other  social  faima 
and  flora  known  to  educators  are  sure  to  appeal  in  one  form  or 
another  and  to  present  perplexities  which  are  likely  to  be  more 
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rather  than  less  acute  where  the  college  is  fundamentally  dep>endent 
upon  the  tuition  income  for  its  existence.  Indeed,  the  most  insidious 
danger  to  which  the  smaller  institutions  are  exposed,  whether  they 
be  on  sectarian  or  purely  private  foundation,  is  that  to  which  the 
small  private  school  has  always  been  exposed,  namely,  the  danger 
of  vicious  subserviency  to  powerful  patrons.  The  danger  is  familiar 
to  everybody  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of  private  institu- 
tions, and  need  not  be  here  discussed  at  length.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  deny  its  reality.  It  must  be  reckoned  with,  be  courageously 
faced,  and  this  can  be  the  more  easily  done  where  institutions  of 
similar  class  combine  in  organizations  like  your  own  that  may  put 
before  the  public  their  conmion  interests  and  their  common  ideals. 
The  motives  which  have  for  the  most  part  been  operative  in 
bringing  about  the  creation  of  jimior  colleges  have  been  somewhat 
opportunist  and  have  reflected  inunediate  expediency  rather  than 
a  thoroughgoing  effort  to  reorganize  American  educational  practice. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  doubt  that  the  general  drift,  both  of 
theory  and  practice,  has  been  toward  such  a  redistribution  of 
institutional  jurisdiction  as  will  give  us,  in  place  of  the  present  grade 
school  with  a  four-year  high  school  and  a  four-year  college  course 
built  on  top  of  it,  a  realignment  carrying  the  last  two  college  years 
off  into  a  group  by  themselves  as  the  preparatory  portions  of  train- 
ing directed  toward  the  professional  degrees  or  toward  the  doctorate. 
The  remaining  two  college  years  show  in  their  turn  a  tendency  to 
become  afliliated  witii  the  fourth  and  perhaps  the  third  year  of  the 
present  high  school,  giving  us  a  four-year  institution  made  up 
roughly  of  the  last  half  of  the  high-school  course  and  the  first  half 
of  the  college  course.  Below  this  institution  will  perhaps  ultimately 
be  foimd  the  jimior  high  school,  reaching  back  to  absorb  one  or 
two  of  the  upper  years  of  the  grades  and  leaving  at  the  bottom  a 
graded  school  of  six  years'  duration.  The  warrant  for  a  division  of 
educational  jurisdiction  approximately  like  that  described  has  for 
its  justification  in  part  the  educational  experience  of  other  civilized 
peoples  and  in  part  an  intensive  study  of  the  important  stages  in 
the  mental  and  physical  growth  of  children.  There  are  to  be  added 
to  these  considerations,  in  the  case  of  the  distinction  between  the 
junior  college  and  the  senior  college,  certain  practical  matters  con- 
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nected  with  the  ages  at  which  young  people  can  profitably  enter 
upon  the  work  of  self-support.  These  matters,  however,  cannot 
be  here  discussed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  period  at  which  junior- 
college  training  is  completed  under  ordinary  conditions  represents 
a  more  strategic  line  of  division  than  either  that  at  the  end  of  the 
present  high  school  or  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  four-year 
college. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  certain  artificiality  and  arbitrariness  in 
one's  thinking  if  the  plane  of  division  between  the  junior  and  the 
senior  colleges  be  regarded  too  rigidly  and  as  though  it  were  set  up 
by  two  mutually  exclusive  curricula.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
just  as  the  present  Freshman  year  in  college  reaches  back  into  the 
subject-matter  of  the  high  school,  offering  again  much  that  the 
student  might  have  pursued  had  time  permitted,  so  the  senior 
college  must  inevitably  overlap  in  its  subject-matter  certain  feat- 
ures of  the  present  junior-college  regime.  The  students  who  now 
present  themselves  at  the  conclusion  of  a  jimior-college  curriculum 
have  often  pursued  widely  differing  courses.  As  a  consequence 
some  of  them  are  much  more  advanced  in  certain  particulars 
and  much  less  advanced  in  others.  The  senior  college  must  be 
prepared  to  adjust  itself  to  this  irregularity  of  preparation,  but  in 
so  doing  it  will  necessarily  offer  a  certain  amount  of  work  which 
the  junior  college  at  present  contains.  A  single  illustration  may 
make  clear  the  situation,  with  which  everybody  is  presumably 
personally  familiar. 

A  student  who  has  gone  iq)  through  the  high-school  course  with 
two  or  three  years  of  modem  language  will  be  able  during  his 
junior-college  program  to  pursue  literary  and  linguistic  work  of  a 
decidedly  advanced  character.  His  fellow-student  who  has  had 
only  one  such  year's  work,  or  perhaps  none,  will,  during  his  junior- 
college  course,  be  able  to  pursue  only  courses  of  a  more  elementary 
or  intermediate  character.  The  senior  college  is  likely  to  feel  itself 
obliged  to  care  for  this  less  well-trained  student,  and  it  will  therefore 
offer  intermediate  courses  in  the  literature  concerned  which  are 
abready  to  be  found  in  the  junior-college  program.  All  this  is  by 
way  of  saying  that  wherever  we  draw  our  institutional  lines  we 
must  recognize  that  they  stand  for  certain  large  general  values  and 
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for  certain  administrative  conveniences  which  we  think  worth 
while,  but  that  they  do  not  represent  any  such  rigid  segregation  of 
subject-matter  as  characterizes,  let  us  say,  the  separation  of  the 
strictly  professional  work  in  a  law  school  or  medical  school  from 
the  general  average  of  academic  studies. 

It  is  a  common  American  prejudice  to  feel  confidence  in  men 
rather  than  in  measures,  in  personalities  rather  than  in  methods. 
No  doubt  this  attitude  often  leads  to  excess  and  exaggeration,  but 
it  is  probably  fimdamentally  sound.  Whatever  your  methods  or 
your  laws,  the  actual  results  attained  are  conditioned  upon  the 
intelligence,  the  energy,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  men  called  upon  to 
put  them  in  operation.  So  it  may  be  said  of  the  junior-college 
movement  which  we  are  now  considering.  It  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  speaker,  part  of  a  large  and  growing  movement  which  promises 
to  become  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  scheme.  But  its 
present  advantages  and  disadvantages,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theoretical  organization,  are  of  the  most  trifling  moment  as  compared 
with  the  caliber  of  the  individuals  called  upon  to  direct  and  to 
administer  it.  If  the  men  in  charge  of  the  junior-college  enterprise 
be  men  of  really  modem  training,  of  genuine  intellectual  outlook, 
and  if  they  have  both  conviction  and  energy,  the  balance  of  good 
which  will  accrue  from  the  movement  will  enormously  outweigh 
any  elements  of  evil.  But  imless  there  are  thoroughly  substantial 
men  at  the  helm,  unless  the  professional  level  of  the  teachers  in 
these  institutions  be  kept  imequivocally  high,  and  imless  they  be 
given  at  least  respectable  equipment  in  point  of  buildings,  labora- 
tories, and  libraries,  the  outcome  is  sure  to  be  simply  one  more  of 
the  failures  or  half-way  successes  with  which  educational  history  is 
strewn.  Quality  in  the  character  of  the  instruction,  quality  in  the 
character  of  the  student  admitted,  and,  most  of  all,  quality  in  the 
student  graduated  from  the  institution,  are  the  all-important 
considerations.  Compared  with  this  all  purely  formal  issues,  all 
questions  of  a  merely  administrative  character,  are  wholly  second- 
ary. And  among  the  qualities  paramoimt  to  all  others  is  that  of 
rigid  and  precise  honesty  of  statement  regarding  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  institution  is  really  administered.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  annoimce  that  an  institution  requires  fifteen  units  of  high- 
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school  work  for  admission,  but  if  it  appears  that  when  put  to  the 
test  a  student  will  not  be  refused  who  must  enter  conditioned  in 
four  or  five  such  units,  or  if  it  proves  that  the  scrutiny  of  actual 
units  accepted  is  so  superficial  as  to  amoimt  to  nothing,  the  whole 
moral  tone  of  the  situation  is  sapped  and  undermined. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  clear  to  the  speaker  that  despite  the 
very  various  motives  which  have  contributed  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  junior-college  movement  and  despite  the  wide  divergence  of 
type  represented  in  the  institutions  now  being  administered  imder 
this  title,  there  is  underlying  the  whole  situation  a  deep  and  wide- 
^read  body  of  interests  to  which  the  new  organization  promises 
to  give  far  fuller  expression  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The 
movement  is  certainly  in  its  main  lines  consonant  with  our  best 
educational  opinion,  and  it  ought  to  receive,  as  no  doubt  it  will,  the 
most  sympathetic  opportunities  to  demonstrate  its  peculiar  values. 
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I.  M.  ALLEN 
High  School,  Springfield,  Illinois 


Dissatisfaction  with  the  study  habits  of  high-school  pupils  led 
me,  as  I  suppose  it  has  led  every  other  manipulator  of  supervised- 
study  schedules,  to  break  with  customary  administrative  programs. 
Investigations  carried  on  by  Giles,  Reavis,  Breslich,  Minnick, 
Burch,  and  Alfred  Hall-Quest  with  reference  to  the  study  habits 
of  high-school  pupils  lead  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  high-school  pupils  do  not,  as  an  average,  devote  in  and 
out  of  school  much  more  than  thirty  minutes  to  the  preparation  of 
a  lesson. 

2.  That  very  few  high-school  pupils  preparing  lessons  at  home 
establish  regular  and  systematic  study  habits. 

3.  That  the  pupils  who  need  most  to  establish  proper  study 
habits  come  largely  from  homes  that  fail  to  encourage  or  to  make 
possible  such  habits. 

4.  That  the  larger  percentage  of  pupils  prepare  lessons  by  the 
"close  the  book  and  recall'*  method  of  preparation. 

5.  That  the  slower  pupils  in  mathematics  classes  conducted  on 
the  no-home-study  plan  do  better  work  than  in  classes  conducted 
on  the  home-preparation  plan. 

6.  That  high  schools  imder  the  usual  form  of  schedule  do  not 
oflfer  instruction  in  "how  to  study." 

I.      MECHANICS  OF  SUPERVISED  STUDY 

The  lengthened-divided-period  plan  is  probably  the  best-known 
supervised-study  scheme.  Its  technique  and  operation  are  de- 
scribed in  Johnston's  Modern  High  School  and  in  the  December 
mmiber  of  the  School  Review,  1916. 

This  plan  of  supervised  study  was  used  by  the  writer  as  early 
as  September,  191 1.    Briefly  described,  the  seven  or  eight  periods 
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of  the  orthodox  high-school  schedule  are  telescoped  into  four  or 
five  periods,  and  each  resulting  period  then  stretched  into  one  of 
combined  recitation  and  study.  Such  a  schedule  generally  consists 
of  five  periods  from  sixty  to  eighty  minutes,  or  four  periods  from 
eighty  to  ninety  minutes,  in  length.  The  school  day  is  lengthened 
by  one  hour.  Beginning  with  five  sixty-minute  periods  of  com- 
bined recitation  and  study,  I  was  soon  convinced  that  twenty 
minutes  for  study  was  not  long  enough.  It  was  neither  hay  nor 
grass. 

The  following  year  the  five  periods  were  lengthened  to  seventy 
minutes  and  divided  equally  between  recitation  and  study,  and 
subsequently  the  schedule  was  extended  to  seventy-five  minutes 
with  forty  minutes  for  recitation  and  thirty-five  for  study. 

After  experimenting  with  supervised  study  over  a  period  of  four 
years  I  made  the  following  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Wichita,  Kansas: 

The  statistics  of  scholarship  accumulated  over  a  period  of  four  years  seem 
to  indicate  conclusively  that  the  administration  of  a  supervised-study  schedule 
reduces  the  percentage  of  failures  and  eliminations.  After  evaluating  all  of 
the  statistics  and  weighing  carefuUy  all  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  plan, 
I  recommend  that  the  system  be  continued  and  suggest  the  following  modifi- 
cation of  the  system: 

First,  allow  forty  to  forty-five  minutes  for  recitation. 

Second,  arrange  at  least  forty  minutes  for  study,  instead  of  thirty,  and 
under  no  circumstances  allow  the  teacher  to  trespass  upon  the  pupil's  study 
time. 

Third,  as  soon  as  possible  train  teachers  in  methods  of  teaching  pupils  to 
study. 

Obviously  two  prime  objections  stood  against  supervised  study 
after  several  years  of  trial  in  one  school:  one  against  the  mecham'cs 
of  the  scheme  and  the  other  against  its  dynamics. 

Mechanically  supervised  school  study  to  be  effective  requires 
an  adequate  period  for  its  administration.  Nothing  less  than 
forty  to  forty-five  minutes  will  suffice.  As  one  high-school  boy 
put  it,  "Our  present  thirty-minute  supervised-study  period  (when 
the  teacher  does  not  steal  it)  leaves  us  with  little  dabs  of  lessons 
left  over,  with  just  as  many  books  to  carry  home,  and  the  best 
part  of  the  day  gone." 
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How  to  get  an  eighty-  to  ninety-minute  period  without  lengthen- 
ing the  school  day  beyond  four  o'clock  and  beginning  it  before 
eight-thirty  is  a  problem  in  the  mechanics  of  supervised  study.  It 
may  be  solved  in  two  ways: 

1.  A  five-period  program  may  be  operated  on  the  floating-  or 
displacement-period  basis.  For  instance,  the  fifth  period  may  dis- 
place in  turn  each  of  the  four  preceding  periods  on  each  successive 
day  of  the  week,  and  on  Friday  it  would  displace  itself.  This 
results  in  a  four-period-a-day  schedule  or  a  maximum  of  twenty 
recitations  per  week  for  each  subject.  This  is  my  present  method 
of  securing  a  four-period-a-day  schedule  in  the  high  school  at 
Springfield,  Illinois. 

2.  Another  way  is  to  arrange  a  four-period-a-day  schedule  with 
a  n>^yinniTn  of  twenty-five  recitation  periods  per  week.  This  is  the 
simplest  and  best  method,  but  is  evidently  25  per  cent  more  expen- 
sive in  teaching  force,  and  is  consequently  prohibitive  in  many 
schools.  This  plan  is  explained  in  the  School  Review  for  December, 
1916,  by  Principal  Roberts. 

It  may  be  conceded  then  that  the  mechanics  of  supervised  study 
for  both  large  and  small  high  schools  may  be  solved  without 
increasing  the  teaching  force.  Six-,  seven-,  or  eight-period-a-day 
schemes  may  be  transformed  automatically  into  a  correqx)nding 
four-  or  five-supervised-study-period  schedule. 

n.      DYNAMICS  OF  SUPERVISED  STUDY 

Our  problem  in  dynamics  still  remains,  however.  After  we 
have  mechanically  constructed  a  period  for  supervised  study,  how 
are  we  going  to  secure  it  ?  How  are  we  going  to  teach  pupils  how 
to  study  ?  What  will  it  profit  ^  school  to  have  gained  a  supervised- 
study  schedule  and  missed  supervised  study  itself?  This  is  the 
all-important  question.  On  this  answer  hangs  all  the  law  and 
gospel  of  supervised  study.    Whipple  says: 

Students  in  both  high  school  and  college  have  been  studying,  it  is  true,  for 
years,  but  too  often  they  have  not  been  studying  efficiently,  have  not  formed 
right  habits  of  mental  work,  and  indeed  do  not  even  know  how  to  go  about  the 

development  of  an  adequate  method  or  plan  of  such  work It  is  safe 

to  say  that  failure  to  guide  and  direct  study  is  the  weak  point  in  the  whole 
educational  machine. 
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The  lengthened-divided-period  plan  of  schedule  provides  in 
itself  the  conditions  necessary  for  effective  study  by  making  both 
time  and  place  for  study  regular  and  automatic  and  by  increasing 
the  opportunity  for  focalization  and  concentration  of  attention. 
Inmiediately  and  automatically  following  a  recitation  with  an 
opportunity  to  prepare  the  next  day's  lesson  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  teacher  will  not  ipso  facto  create  an  efficient  learning 
response  on  the  part  of  all  students,  but  it  will  make  more  probable 
such  a  response. 

It  has  been  erroneously  assmned  by  many  writers  that  super- 
vised study  was  synonymous  with  eflfective  study.  It  has  been 
taken  for  granted  that  schools  administering  supervised-study 
schedules  taught  pupils  how  to  study.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  more  study  and  effective  study.  Supervised-study  schedules 
may  secure  the  former  and  miss  the  latter.  Effective  study  depends 
upon  many  elements,  among  them  proper  time  and  place,  concen- 
tration, reading  ability,  organization  habits,  questioning  habits,  and 
memory.  Supervised-study  schedules  mechanically  provide  for  the 
first  two  and  more  nearly  secure  the  third  than  do  other  devices. 
The  remaining  elements  involved  in  the  technique  of  study  are  not 
necessarily  concomitants  of  so-called  supervised  study. 

Time,  place,  and  mental  attitude — these  three  are  the  triime 
planks  in  the  supervised-study  platform.  But  let  no  supervised- 
study-schedule  manipulator  delude  himself  into  believing  that 
these  three  planks  constitute  the  whole  platform  of  effective  study. 
No  mechanical  devices  ever  invented  will  solve  this  trick  in  the 
dsmamics  of  learning  known  as  "how  to  study.'* 

In  1915  I  advised  that  teachers  should  be  taught  the  methods. 
The  following  year  "Why  and  How  to  Study"  blanks  were  pasted 
in  every  pupil's  books  with  varying  instructions  for  the  different 
subjects.  The  technique  of  learning  was  analyzed,  and  teachers 
and  pupils  were  made  familiar  by  printed  instructions  of  how 
to  master  it  best.  By  telling  him  how  to  do  it  we  might  as 
well  expect  a  boy  to  get  the  trick  of  throwing  a  twelve-pound 
shot.  Two  factors  are  necessary  in  mastering  any  process — 
learning  included:  (a)  capacity  and  (6)  artistic  exercise  of  one's 
capacities. 
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Evidently  a  supervised-istudy  schedule  is  no  sine  qua  non  for 
securing  the  factors  which  depend  so  largely  upon  the  personality  of 
pupil  and  teacher.  Effective  study  so  often  appears  the  possession 
of  the  Lincolns  and  the  Greeleys  who  knew  no  school  schedules  that 
one  should  speak  guardedly  about  administrative-school  devices 
solving  any  dynamic  problem  in  education.  However,  better  study, 
more  study,  concentrated  study,  are  desirable  goals  in  school 
administration,  and  the  improvement  in  the  use  of  this  lengthened- 
divided  period  was  the  writer's  next  experiment. 

The  origin  of  the  plan  I  am  about  to  describe  grew  out  of  study 
of  the  classroom  exercise  in  typewriting.  In  the  typewriting  class 
pupils  remain  in  the  same  group,  but  are  individually  apart.  A 
pupil  taking  typewriting  may  stay  out  of  school  for  two  weeks  and 
return  to  the  same  group  in  his  mathematics,  Latin,  and  type- 
writing. In  the  last  subject  he  starts  in  exactly  where  he  left  off 
with  a  distinct  realization  that  his  muscular-mental  co-ordination 
has  been  impaired,  while  too  often  in  the  first  two  subjects  he  takes 
up  the  advanced  work  with  his  classmates  apparently  without  any 
particular  sense  of  loss.  Why  should  he,  if  he  makes  his  grade  ? 
Does  he  not  figure  out  a  distinct  gain  ? 

Two  things  differentiate  the  mechanics  of  the  typewriting  exer- 
cise from  the  mathematics  and  Latin  recitations:  (a)  consecutive, 
daily  assignments  which  the  pupil  may  follow  without  the  guidance 
of  a  teacher;  (6)  individual  responsibility  and  progress  or  an 
accoimting  for  individual  differences.  Apply  these  same  principles 
to  academic  subjects  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  printed 
daily  lesson  assignments  and  to  check  upon  individual  preparation 
of  these  daily  assignments.  One  added  factor,  however,  appears 
with  the  academic  subject  which  uniquely  distinguishes  it  from  the 
manual,  namely,  the  expression  of  the  lesson  ideas. 

In  typewriting  the  pupil  during  the  exercise  concretely  and 
muscularly  shows  the  teacher  how  well  he  understands  the  lesson. 
In  academic  subjects  the  imderstanding  must  first  be  tested  by 
language  expression.  There  is  no  machine  yet  invented  for  elimi- 
nating this  language-expression  exercise.  Consequently  for  all 
academics  there  must  always  remain  the  recitation  period.  Throw- 
ing one's  ideas  into  a  language  mold  is  not  the  same  as  expressing 
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ane^s  ideas  by  mechanical  means.    For  this  reason  the  recitation 
period  must  always  be  stressed. 

These  common  and  distinguishing  elements  of  the  manuals  and 
the  academics  being  considered,  it  appears  that  recitation  groups 
should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  the  preparation  of  definite  unit 
assignments.  Epitomized,  pupils  should  not  recite  until  they  have 
prepared.  This  called  for  a  scheme  that  involved  the  execution  of 
the  following  desirable  goals  already  set  forth: 

A.  Preparation:  (i)  auto-assignment  of  daily  lessons;  (2)  ad- 
vancement according  to  individually  tested  preparation. 

B.  Recitation  or  expression:  (i)  recitation  only  over  work  pre- 
viously prepared;  (2)  recitation  in  groups  selected  on  basis  of 
preparation. 

The  evolution  of  a  scheme  that  would  incorporate  these  ideas 
resulted  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Springfield  laboratory- 
recitation  plan. 

in.      THE  LABORATORY-RECITATION  PLAN  OF  SUPERVISED  STUDY 

It  will  be  impossible  in  the  narrow  limits  of  this  paper  to  do  more 
than  outline  the  laboratory-recitation  plan  of  supervised  study  now 
in  operation  in  the  Springfield  High  School.  The  laboratory- 
recitation  plan  is  based  on  the  fundamental  idea  that  recitation 
groups  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  preparation.  Pupils 
need  not  recite  on  the  day's  preparation,  but  the  recitation  for  the 
day  is  upon  work  previously  prepared  and  tested.  The  recitation 
teacher  knows  that  when  his  group  assembles  each  and  every  pupil 
has  previously  prepared  and  has  been  checked  in  the  work  to  be 
recited  upon,  otherwise  the  pupil  would  not  be  in  the  group.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  following  m^odus  operandi: 

A.  Co-operating  laboratory-recitation  teachers. — Forty  or  fifty 
pupils  are  assigned  to  a  certain  laboratory-recitation  period  operated 
by  two  teachers — one  the  laboratory,  the  other  the  recitation, 
teacher — ^in  adjoining  rooms.  While  the  laboratory  teacher  is 
supervising  the  preparation  of  lessons  during  the  ninety-minute 
period,  the  co-operating  recitation  teacher  is  conducting  recitations 
with  groups  of  pupils  taken  from  the  laboratory  on  the  basis  of 
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their  preparation.  For  illustration,  each  Friday  the  laboratory 
algebra  teacher  in  the  second  period  will  give  the  co-operating 
recitation  teacher  of  that  class  and  period  the  advancement  of  the 
slowest  pupil  in  each  of  two  or  three  recitation  groups  previously 
determined  on  the  basis  of  laboratory  preparation.  The  recitation 
teacher  prepares  his  work  for  the  following  week  on  the  basis  of 
this  information.  If  there  are  three  groups,  the  recitation  teacher 
devotes  thirty  minutes  to  each  group;  if  two  groups,  forty-five 
minutes.  The  pupil  spends  either  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  each 
period  in  the  laboratory,  the  time  depending  upon  the  number  of 
groups  into  which  the  recitation  has  been  divided,  and  the  remain- 
ing time  in  recitation. 

B.  The  laboratory  technique. — ^Two  things  must  be  provided  for: 
auto-assignment  of  lessons  and  checking  of  pupils  on  the  lesson 
assignment.  The  first  requires  the  printing  of  the  daily  lessons  in 
manual  form  and  the  second  the  checking  of  pupils  by  laboratory 
teacher  and  student  assistants.  The  following  are  sample  lessons 
taken  from  the  algebra  and  Latin  manuals: 

For  Exercise  52 

difference  of  squares — ^incomplete  middle  term 

(i)  Is  the  expression  «*-h«*y+y*  a  trinomial  square?  Why?  What  is 
a  trinomial  square  and  how  recognized  ?  What  could  be  added  to  the  expres- 
sion above  to  make  it  a  trinomial  square  ?  If  such  a  nimiber  is  added  why 
must  it  be  subtracted  at  the  same  time  ?  How  do  you  always  tell  what  this 
number  is? 

(2)  Factor  the  above  problem: 
Solution: 

=x<+«y +y<+«y — xy  How  does  this  carry  out  the  suggestion 

= x^+ 2«y +y<— «y  above  as  to  adding  and  subtracting  at 

=  (x^+  2«y +y4) — xy  the  same  time  ? 

= l(«*+y)+*y][(«*+y») -*y] 

(3)  In  the  second  line  of  the  above  solution  you  should  recognize  the  samt 
type  of  problem  as  Exercise  50  and  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  solutioD. 
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Lesson  XIV 

(Sec.  91-92-93-94-95;  vocab.  sec.  95)  (Review  vocab.  86,  90) 

I.  How  does  the  declension  of  nouns  ending  in  "er"  and  "ir"  differ  from 
the  declension  of  "servus"? 

3.  How  do  we  know  when  to  keep  "e"  in  the  base  and  when  not  ? 

3.  How  are  adjectives  in  "er"  declined  ? 

4.  What  forms  of  the  adjective  show  whether  we  keep  "e"  in  the  base  or 
not? 

5.  Prepare  Amplication  Card  XI. 

After  the  pupil  in  the  laboratory  has  studied  algebra  lesson 
No.  52  or  Latin  lesson  No.  XIV,  he  is  checked  on  his  understanding 
of  the  lesson  by  a  few  individual  test  questions.  If  the  pupil's 
preparation  is  satisfactory,  he  then  calls  at  the  clerk's  desk  for 
application  cards  No.  52  or  No.  XI  and  sets  about  to  solve  the 
exercises.  These  particular  application  cards  are  herewith  repro- 
duced: 

Card  52 
Factor  the  foUowing: 

X.  x*+x^+y*  II.  a^— iia*+i 

2.  4«*+3«y+y*  12.  64^^+1 

3.  qx*+iyfiy+i6y*  13.  4«*+y* 

4.  25x«— 6acy+9y«  14.  x^—io^s^+it^y* 

5.  «»-8x<yM-4y»  15.  x<-9S*y+i69y« 

6.  25x^—113^+1  16.  x*+4 

7.  x^+x*y+y*  17.  25a^+ii6a*6*+i446* 

8.  x^+x^+y^  18.  640^-1 

9.  i6x*+S2X^+4gy*  19.  4a«6*— 50*+aJ6» 
10.  I— 3a*+a<  20.  25x<— 53M 


Latin  g' 


Appucation  Card  XL 


I.  I.  Cornelius  puerls  scdta  et  loricas  dat. 

2.  Domini  fllla  pulchra  in  agrls  laborat. 

3.  Est  cdfMa  frttanenti  in  oppidO. 

4.  L^fttOs  est  apud  legi(kiSriOs  sed  servus  est  cum  virls. 

5.  Liber  Germaniae  populus  R(ta[iftnOs  non  amat. 

n.  I.  The  pretty  girb  are  hastening  with  the  boys  to  the  town. 

'  2.  The  men  of  Germany  give  plenty  of  money  to  the  sons  of  the  master. 

3.  The  friends  of  the  free  boys  carry  spears  and  shields. 

4.  Who  is  the  man  with  the  horse  and  cart  ? 
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The  solutions  of  exercises  are  checked  by  laboratory  teachers 
and  capable  student  assistants,  and  no  pupil  gets  credit  for  the 
completion  of  a  lesson  and  its  applications  until  the  laboratory 
requirements  are  satisfied.  Pupils  advance  from  lesson  to  lesson 
as  fast  as  they  are  able.  Initiative  is  encouraged,  and  the  brighter 
students  on  the  auto-assignment  basis  need  little  assistance.  Other 
pupils,  particularly  the  slow  ones,  are  given  the  assistance  needed, 
either  individually  or  in  groups. 

Already  a  technique  of  manipulating  laboratory  work  has 
developed  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe  within  the  limits  of 
this  discussion. 

C.  ReciUUion  technique. — ^As  already  stated,  the  co-ordinating 
recitation  teacher  in  any  period  has  pupils  assigned  to  him  on  the 
basis  of  laboratory  advancement.  In  some  classes  it  is  better  to 
make  three  divisions  and  in  all,  two.  The  recitation  teacher  does 
not  conduct  recitations  on  work  concurrently  prepared  in  laboratory, 
but  upon  prepared  work,  antedating  the  recitation,  in  the  case  of 
some  students,  several  days.  This,  we  believe,  is  a  good  pedagogical 
practice.  Reciting  upon  material  which  has  been  simultaneously 
prepared  encourages  cramming  and  rote  memorizing.  Recitation 
upon  work  previously  prepared,  but  not  for  the  particular  recita- 
tion, develops  selection,  organization,  and  emphasis  of  certain 
lesson  materials;  while  familiarity  with  advance  material  occupying 
the  immediate  laboratory  attention  affords  an  opportunity  for  more 
reflective,  penetrating,  and  discriminating  judgment  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  the  recitation. 

The  recitation  groups  are  flexible;  pupils  reciting  in  the  advanced 
groups  often  find  themselves  demoted  to  a  less-advanced  group  if 
it  is  discovered  that  their  laboratory  advancement  has  been  too 
rapid.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  are  promoted  to  advanced  reci- 
tation groups  if  it  is  found  Uiat  their  preparation  warrants  it. 

D.  Outstanding  problems. — ^The  specialization  upon  preparation 
and  the  conduct  of  recitation  in  groups  determined  by  laboratory 
checks  has  caused  one  problem  to  stand  out  conspicuously.  I  say 
stand  out  because  I  believe  it  has  always  existed,  but  we  have  not 
been  so  painfully  aware  of  its  existence.  Under  this  system  the 
pupils  unable  to  do  the  minimum,  either  because  of  lack  of  capacity 
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or  inability  to  exercise  capacity,  come  at  once  into  conspicuous  view. 
We  have  repeatedly  said,  "  Given  time,  and  attention,  sympathy, 
and  properly  motivated  teaching,  and  any  pupil  will  respond." 
Our  system  provides  these  essentials  better  than  the  old,  but  our 
problem  in  this  respect  is  more  acute  than  before.  We  actually 
know  how  long  it  takes  some  pupils  to  prepare  their  lessons,  because 
the  system  calculates  it.  There  must  certainly  be  a  point  beyond 
which  it  is  waste  and  useless  effort.  If  a  pupil  cannot  get  thought 
from  the  printed  page,  then,  instead  of  assigning  him  to  regular 
literature  and  history  courses,  he  should  be  assigned  to  a  special 
class  where  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  consists  primarily  in 
assistance  in  reading  and  selection  of  ideas  from  the  page,  and  the 
recitation  is  an  exercise  in  thought  development  and  expression. 
This  is  the  direction  in  which  we  are  being  pointed  at  present, 
and  another  year  may  see  imdertaken  some  experiment  of 
this  nature. 


IV.      A  CONCRETE  ILLUSTRATION  PROM  THE  LABORATORY- 
RECITATION  PLAN 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  fore- 
going plan  would  be  actually  to  take  a  pupil  and  carry  him  through 
both  laboratory  and  recitation.  This  I  have  undertaken  to  do 
with  a  certain  pupil,  Robert,  who  prepares  his  oral-theme  outline 
in  laboratory,  recites  upon  the  same  in  his  recitation  group,  reduces 
the  same  to  writing  in  laboratory,  receiving  his  criticism  thereon 
and,  finally,  re-checks  his  written  theme  from  these  corrections. 
Ordinarily  such  a  process  would  extend  over  a  period  of  two 
days.  Here  Robert,  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  continued 
his  progress  through  laboratory  and  recitation  during  one  after- 
noon, much  to  the  loss  of  equilibrium  for  Robert,  as  he  so  declared 
in  recitation. 

A.    Laboratory  Assignment 

CARD  XX  PART  2 

Plan  to  tell  orally  to  the  class  the  most  exciting  adventure  that  has  hap- 
pened to  anyone  whom  you  personally  know. 
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First  Outline  Submitteo  by  Robert 
wealthy  farmer  has  near  escape  from  death 

The  lead:  James  Branden,  a  wealthy  farmer  living  near  Springfield,  was 
saved  from  death  yesterday  when  he  leaped  to  an  incoming  passenger  train. 

Situation:  Mr.  Branden  had  gone  to  town  on  business  and  then  returned 
home. 

Climax:  His  car  stopped  on  train  tracks  and  the  engine  refused  to  work. 
Passenger  train  neared  the  automobile  of  Branden. 

DHouemenl:  He  saved  his  life  by  springing  from  his  car  to  the  engine  of 
the  passenger  train. 

Laboratory  Teacher's  Criticisiis  of  Outline 

T.:    What  did  you  intend  this  first  line  for  ? 

P.:    The  first  line  is  supposed  to  be  the  headline. 

r.:    Do  you  see  any  mistake  in  grammar  ? 

P.:    Yes— near. 

r.;    What  part  of  speech  is  near  ? 

P.;    Verb. 

T,:    Is  it  used  there  as  a  verb  ?    How  is  it  used  ? 

P.:    It  should  be  an  adverb. 

r.:    What  does  it  modify  ? 

P.;    In  this  sentence,  escape. 

r.:    What  part  of  speech  is  escape  ? 

P.;    Noim. 

r.:    What  do  you  call  a  word  that  modifies  a  noun  ? 

P.:    An  adjective. 

T.:    Near  is  what,  according  to  the  dictionary  ? 

P.;    Near  means  close. 

r.:    What  part  of  speech  is  near  ?    May  it  be  used  as  an  adjective? 

P.:    It  probably  could. 

r.:    Where  would  you  look  to  find  out  ?    Look  that  up. 

Pupil  consulted  dictionary  and  foimd  near  used  both  as  an  adjective  and 
an  adverb. 

T,:    What  word  could  you  substitute  for  near  ? 

P.:    Narrow. 

r.:    Is  there  a  difference  between  the  two  ? 

P.;    Yes.    Near  does  not  explain  so  much  as  the  word  narrow. 

T.:  Your  lead  is  good.  Under  your  situation,  this  should  be,  "He 
started  and  was  returning  to  his  residence."    Why? 

P.:  Because  he  had  not  reached  his  home  when  this  happened.  I  could 
say,  "Mr.  Branden  had  gone  to  town  on  business  and  started  to  retum  to  his 
residence." 

[The  remaining  portions  of  an  extended  conference  are  omitted. — ^£onx>KS.l 
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Outline  tor  Second  Thriller  (Prepared  in  Laboratory  by  Robert) 
wealthy  farmer  has  narrow  escape  from  death 

The  kod:  James  Branden,  a  wealthy  fanner  living  near  Springfield,  was 
saved  from  death  yesterday  when  he  leaped  from  his  automobile  to  the  engine 
of  an  oncoming  passenger  train. 

SUuaHan:  Mr.  Branden  had  gone  to  town  in  hb  automobile  on  business 
and  then  started  to  return  to  his  residence. 

Climax:  His  car  stopped  on  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  engine  refused 
to  work.    Hie  passenger  train  neared  the  automobile  of  Branden. 

Denouement:  He  saved  his  life  by  springing  from  his  car  to  the  engine  of 
the  passenger  train. 

B.    Recitation 
(Robert  gives  oral  theme  in  recitation  group) 

A  SECOND  THRILLER 

James  Branden,  a  wealthy  farmer  living  near  Springfield,  yesterday  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  killed.  He  was  coming  to  town  in  his  car.  In  the 
center  of  the  railroad  tracks  it  stopped.  Mr.  Branden  tried  to  get  the  engine 
to  work  by  means  of  the  self-starter.  He  could  not  move  it.  He  saw  a 
passenger  train  ai^roaching,  but  waited  two  or  three  minutes  and  grabbed  a 
hokl  on  the  engine.  Thus  he  was  saved  from  being  killed.  In  five  minutes 
the  train  stopped  and  he  regained  his  conscience.  Now  he  was  taken  from  his 
situation  unhurt. 

CLASS  CRITICISMS 

He  was  ^miliar  with  his  outline. 

He  followed  his  outline  well. 

It  was  good. 

It  held  us  in  su^>ense. 

T.:    Another  criticism  to  show  its  good  points  ? 

He  had  a  good  lead. 

r.:    Did  he  accomplish  his  purpose  ? 

The  thrill  was  all  right,  but  was  illogical.  He  saw  a  passenger  train  and 
waited  two  or  three  minutes  and  jumped  on  the  car  and  in  five  minutes  the 
passenger  train  stopped.    Rather  slow  for  a  passenger  train. 

T.:  What  about  the  situation?  Was  that  clear?  What  about  the 
d^ouement  ? 

P.;    Those  were  clear. 

He  said,  "regaining  his  conscience"  (sense  or  consciousness). 

He  said,  ''git  and  grabbed  a  hold.'' 

He  said,  "He  was  taken  from  his  situation  unhurt." 

He  said,  "Living  near  Springfield  yesterday." 
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Giange  of  verb  tenses.  Started  with  past  and  then  said  "he  now.  .  .  .'' 
Incorrect  pronoun:  '^When  he  got  to  the  raikoad  track  it  stopped." 

Robert:  /  had  to  go  so  slow  for  the  stenographer  to  get  U  that  I  did  not 
give  it  the  way  I  wanted  to. 

A.    Robert's  Next  Laboratory  Exerose—Reduces  Oral  Theme  to 

Writing 

wealthy  farmer  has  narrow  escape  from  death 

James  Branden,  a  wealthy  fanner  living  near  Springfield,  was  saved  from 
death,  yesterday,  when  he  leaped  from  his  automobile  to  the  engine  of  an 
oncoming  passenger. 

Mr.  Branden  had  left  his  farm,  in  the  early  part,  in  his  automobile  for  town 
to  attend  to  some  business  and  had  now  started  to  return  home  by  the  way  of 
Cook  Street,  a  street  which  leads  to  hb  farm. 

When  his  car  reached  the  center  of  the  raihoad  track  on  Third  Street  it 
stop.  He  tried  to  get  the  engine  to  work  by  pushing  the  self-starter  with  his 
foot,  but  it  would  not  work.  He  then  started  to  get  out  of  his  car  to  examine 
the  engine,  but  so  frightened,  by  the  sight  of  an  oncoming  passenger  train 
that  he  could  not  move  hand  or  foot. 

Finally  he  regained  his  senses  and  saw  that  the  only  way  for  him  to  save 
his  life  was  to  jump.  Just  as  the  engine  of  the  passenger  train  was  about  to 
strike  his  car  he  sprang  from  his  seat  to  a  rod  that  was  on  the  side  of  the  engine 
and  held  there  till  the  engine  came  to  a  stop. 

The  enginere  of  the  passenger  train  brought  the  engme  to  a  stop  and 
removed  Branden  from  his  place. 

It  was  found  that  Branden  received  no  injuries. 

Laboratory  Corrections  by  Robert 

I.  A  comma  is  needed  here.  Rule.  Every  appositive  should  be  set  off 
by  a  comma. 

3.  Word  omitted,  train.    This  is  necessary  to  make  sense. 

3.  Words  omitted,  "of  the  day."    These  are  necessary  to  the  sense. 

4.  Mistake  in  grammar.    I  should  use  the  past  tense,  stopped. 

5.  Word  omitted,  was.    It  is  needed  to  finish  the  verb. 

6.  A  new  paragraph  should  not  begin  here,  for  this  is  not  a  new  thought. 
It  belongs  with  the  sentence  that  precedes  it. 

7.  Mistake  in  spelling.    It  should  be  engineer. 

The  experiments  with  supervised-study  schedules  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (i)  The  mechanics  of  supervised  study  consist 
in  securing  a  regular  time  and  place  for  study  and  a  concentration 
upon  study  during  the  school  day.     This  is  provided  by  the 
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supervised-study  schedule  in  which  the  period  is  from  eighty  to 
ninety  minutes  in  length.  The  mechanical  means  of  accomplishing 
this  without  unduly  lengthening  the  school  day  has  been  explained. 
(2)  The  dynamics  of  supervised  study  refers  to  the  mastery  of  the 
technique  of  study  or  to  the  art  of  how  to  study.  The  writer  has 
never  flattered  himself  into  believing  that  so-called  supervised 
study  was  synonjmious  with  effective  study. 

Mr.  Roberts  in  the  December,  1916,  School  Review^  in  conclud- 
ing his  article  on  supervised  study  in  the  Everett  High  School  makes 
a  very  significant  statement: 

We  believe  that  supervised  study  in  the  form  we  have  it  is  a  success,  but 
not  the  final  solution  of  this  great  problem;  it  is  a  step,  an  arrow,  at  once  an 
indication  and  the  recognition  of  a  tendency  to  correct  one  of  the  weak  spots 
in  our  work.  It  will  serve  its  day  and  purpose,  and  be  superseded  by  some 
plan  which  wiU  eliminate  the  difficulties  and  add  to  the  advantages  which  we 
have  noted  for  the  double-period  plan. 

This  is  a  view  that  I  have  always  shared  with  reference  to 
supervised-study  schedules.  The  modification  of  supervised  study 
to  provide  for  individual  differences  under  the  laboratory-recitation 
plan  outlined  in  this  paper  is  in  my  opinion  a  direction  of  the 
"arrow"  a  little  nearer  the  goal  of  effective  study. 
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GRADES 


leroy  d.  weld 

Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


A  great  deal  has  been  written  regarding  methods  of  standard- 
izing teachers  in  the  grading  of  pupils,  and  various  schemes  are  in 
use  whereby  teachers  are  constrained  to  exercise  arbitrary  rules 
of  judgment  in  order  to  make  the  results  of  their  grading  fulfil 
certain  theoretical  conditions. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that,  in  some  large  American  colleges 
and  universities  using  forms  of  the  so-called  "Missouri  system," 
it  is  expected  of  teachers  that  a  specified  percentage  of  their  assigned 
grades  shall  be  above  90,  another  specified  percentage  between 
90  and  80,  etc.  (or  the  equivalent  of  these  figures  in  terms  of  letters), 
and  that  the  distribution  thus  sought  is  approximately  that  of  the 
familiar,  synunetrical  " probability *'  or  "error"  law. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  merits  of  either 
numerical  or  literal  grade  assignments,  or  of  the  categories  "excel- 
lent," "good,"  "fair,"  etc.,  as  against  any  sort  of  grade  scale. 
We  shall  start  out  with  the  simple  fact  that  among  the  great  masses 
of  our  school  and  college  teachers  and  pupils,  the  one  common 
language  in  which  the  scholarly  attainments  of  pupils  are  expressed 
is  a  scalar  one,  which  may  as  well  be  niunerical  as  literal  or  otherwise 
arbitrary.  If  we,  who  live  in  the  Middle  West,  read  in  a  New  York 
magazine  that  a  certain  man  entered  college  with  an  average  grade 
of  95  in  his  preparatory  work,  we  know  pretty  well  what  that 
means;  and  so  it  is  the  country  over.  And  it  will  probably  be  a 
long  time  before  the  people  at  large  will  be  educated  to  any  other, 
radically  different  mode  of  expression. 

The  problem  now  presented  is  that  of  establishing  a  method 
whereby  grades  assigned  by  one  teacher  can  be  intelligently  com- 
pared with  those  assigned  by  another,  and  all  brought  to  a  common 
standard.    The  writer  does  not  believe  that  this  can  be  accom- 
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plished  by  forcing  teachers  to  conform  to  a  theoretical  system,  the 
scientific  basis  of  which  they  do  not  understand,  and  which  ignores 
those  human  elements  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  which 
make  teaching  the  noble  profession  that  it  is.  On  the  contrary, 
we  propose  that  the  teacher  be  let  alone,  left  to  exercise  her  own 
free  mode  of  rating;  we  shall  show  how  the  grades  of  each  teacher 
can  be  easily  translated  into  terms  of  a  common  standard  (and 
even  into  terms  of  the  probability  scale,  if  desired)  without  that 
teacher's  knowing  anything  about  it.  Indeed  it  were  better  that 
she  should  not  know  her  own  peculiarities  in  this  respect;  for  let 
her  once  be  conscious  that  she  is  not  quite  normal  in  the  matter  of 
grading,  and  she  will  immediately  begin,  though  perhaps  without 
realizing  it,  to  "doctor'*  her  ratings  and  give  constrained  instead 
of  natiural  judgments. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  ordinary  percentage  scale  of  grading 
and  the  results  of  its  use.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  estimate  accurately  what  is  called  scholarship,  or 
proficiency,  and  express  it  in  units,  it  would  be  found  to  have  in 
the  long  run  the  synunetrical  distribution  of  the  theoretical  "error 
law,"  like  shots  to  right  and  left  of  a  target,  or  the  statures  of 
people  above  and  below  the  average.'  But  the  fact  is  that  teachers 
do  not,  in  grading,  take  the  same  attitude  toward  good  students 
and  poor  ones.  Almost  without  exception,  they  mark  the  poor 
students  higher  in  proportion  to  their  attainment  than  they  do  the 
good  students,  thus  revealing  either  the  element  of  sympathy 
already  referred  to,  or  some  less  worthy  motive,  as  of  passing  along 
dull  pupils  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.  This  tendency  has  been 
proved  in  two  independent  ways:  (i)  the  testimony  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  many  of  whom  have  been  questioned  on  this  point 
and  have  almost  invariably  admitted  being  conscious  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  "shove  along"  the  poor  pupil  and  grade  him  higher  than 
he  deserves;  and  (2)  the  statistical  evidence  based  upon  a  study 
of  many  thousands  of  grades  assigned  by  both  public-school  and 
coUege  teachers.  This  latter  investigation  has  given  some  very 
interesting  results,  and  is  the  basis  of  om:  proposed  method  of 
standardizing  teachers'  assigned  grades. 

'  See  Wdd,  Theory  of  Errors  and  Least  Squares y  chap.  iv. 
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The  grade  lists  used  in  this  study  were  obtained  in  part  from 
college  records  and  in  larger  measure  from  the  records  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cedar  Rapids,  kindly  furnished  by  Superintendent 
J.  J.  McConnell  for  the  purpose,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
individual  grades  being  tabulated  from  lists  assigned  by  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  over  a  period  of  several  years.  The 
public-school  grades  were  numerical,  each  grade  being  assigned  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  five;  for  example,  the  grades  73,  74,  75,  76, 
77  were  all  called  75,  while  78,  79,  80,  81,  82  were  called  80,  etc. 
The  college  grades  were  literal,  each  having,  however,  a  well- 
understood  approximate  niunerical  significance.  The  work  of 
tabulation  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Leslie  L.  Fishwild  in  1915,  his 
summarized  results  being  as  follows: 

Out  of  over  100,000  grades,  practically  none  were  below  50. 
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These  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  i,  the  unsymmetrical 
character  of  which  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  tendency  to 
crowd  poor  students  up  the  scale.  Fig.  2  shows  the  normal  prob- 
ability distribution  assmned  to  be  ideal  by  the  users  of  that  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  in  this  manner  the  grades  assigned  by 
individual  teachers,  as  their  personal  characteristics  in  grading  are 
brought  out  very  distinctly  in  this  way.  Some  show  much  greater 
crowding  than  this  average,  some  much  less;  occasionally  a  teacher 
will  show  very  erratic  tendencies;  and  very  rarely  one  is  found 
whose  grade  distribution  is  approximately  symmetrical  as  theory 
would  demand. 

The  writer  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  this  actual  grade  distri- 
bution as  a  mathematical  problem,  basing  the  theory  upon  certain 
very  simple  assmnptions  involving  three  separate  personal  charac- 
teristics of  the  individual  teacher  in  grading,  the  result  being  a 
formula  that  agrees  very  closely  with  the  statistical  facts.  It  has 
been  found  in  practice,  however,  that  one  of  these  characteristics. 
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viz.,  the  range  to  which  practically  all  the  teachers'  assigned  grades 
are  confined,  undergoes  little  variation  and  can  therefore  be 
assumed  as  constant  for  all  teachers,  which  leaves  but  two  personal 
characteristics  to  be  determined  in  order  to  find  the  type  of  marker 
to  which  the  individual  teacher  belongs;    as  a  mathematician 


GKAIf£. 
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would  express  it,  only  two  parameters  are  necessary  in  the  teachers' 
grade-distribution  formula.  This  mathematical  work  may  be 
published  more  appropriately  elsewhere;  but  its  outcome  is  the 
simple  and  practical  method  now  to  be  presented,  whereby  any 
superintendent  or  principal  or  college  registrar  can  determine  the 
teacher's  type  of  grade  assignment  from  a  single  semester'^grade§>, 
and  be  able  thereafter  to  translate  the  grades  given  by  thaK  teachei 
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to  a  standard  scale,  which  may  be  used  whenever  a  student's  actual 
ranking  is  to  be  determined. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  method  the  data  are  tabulated  in  a 
more  convenient  form  than  the  foregoing.  Instead  of  finding  the. 
percentage  of  a  teacher's  grades  which  are,  say,  70  or  65,  as  in  the 
mathematical  treatment  referred  to,  we  find  the  percentage  which 
are  70  or  above,  65  or  above,  etc.,  and  tabulate  these  values.  It  was 
found  that  of  the  thousands  of  grades  examined  by  Mr.  Fishwild, 
vary  approximately 

83  per  cent  were   80  or  above 

70      **  «      8s    **      « 

57      '^  «      90    «      « 

9      **  ''100 

The  passing  grade  being  75, 1 1  per  cent  of  the  grades  denote  failure. 

While  it  would,  of  course,  be  desirable  to  make  a  selection  from 
various  localities,  it  is  fair  to  presiune  that  this  distribution  is  not 
far  from  normal  the  coimtry  over,  since  the  teachers  assigning 
these  grades  were  not  by  any  means  all  of  local  origin.  At  any 
rate  this  distribution,  even  if  not  quite  the  average  for  the  United 
States,  will  serve  our  purpose  as  a  reference  point  and  means  of 
comparison.  It  is  shown  graphically  by  the  heavy  cxu-ve  in  Fig.  3, 
along  with  the  corresponding  curves  for  certain  individual  teachers, 
which  are  dotted. 

Now  the  foimdation  principle  of  our  method  is  that  vfe  may 
expect  any  one  large  group  of  unselected  pupils  (as  those  handled  by 
one  teacher  in  a  year)  to  have  about  the  same  actual  scholarship,  on 
the  average,  as  any  other  similar  large  group.  This  means  that 
radical  differences  observed  in  the  grade  distribution  of  one  teacher 
from  that  of  another  have  their  origin  in  the  characteristic  grading 
methods  of  the  teachers  themselves  rather  than  in  the  pupils  they 
handle.  (If  in  any  case  there  is  reason  to  believe  otherwise,  due 
allowance  should  of  course  be  made  for  the  fact  in  applying  the 
method.) 

We  may  now  proceed  to  classify  teachers  into  types,  according 
to  their  peculiar  characteristics  in  grading.    This  may  be  done  as 
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minutely  and  over  as  large  a  range  as  we  think  best,  but  the  writer 
suggests  the  use  of  twenty  types,  consecutively  numbered,  of 
which  the  middle  ones  are  nearest  to  the  normal,  or  standard.  It 
is  believed  that  this  number  will  suffice  in  practice.  These  types 
are  identified,  as  before  mentioned,  by  means  of  two  simple  charac- 
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teristics,  for  which  I  have  selected  (A)  the  percentage  of  the 
teacher's  assigned  grades  that  are  70  or  above,  and  (B)  the  per- 
centage that  are  90  or  above.  (The  former.  A,  is  more  important 
in  identifying  the  type  than  the  latter,  B.) 

For  the  average  or  standard  distribution  that  we  are  using,  A 
is  94  per  cent  and  B  is  56  per  cent,  which,  by  the  way,  is  rather 
surprising  when  we  think  of  it.    It  is  an  actual  fact,  however,  that 
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56  per  cent  of  all  the  grades  examined  by  Mr.  Fishwild  were  90 
or  above,  which  exhibits  more  strikingly  than  ever  the  general 
tendency  to  crowd  up  the  scale. 

For  individual  teachers,  A  and  B  will  have  different  sets  of 
values,  and,  after  considerable  study  of  actual  distributions,  the 
twenty  types  shown  in  Table  I  (at  end  of  paper)  have  been  selected 
as  fairly  representative  of  the  range  likely  to  be  encountered.  In 
general  the  first  types  correspond  to  the  consistently  low  markers 
and  the  last  to  the  consistently  high  markers,  while  the  middle 
type  (11)  is  about  normal.  Provision  has  been  made,  also,  for 
certain  types  that  for  some  reason  are  high  markers  of  good  pupils 
and  low  markers  of  poor  pupils,  or  vice  versa;  it  is  certain  that  such 
types  exist.  In  practice  a  judicious  combination  of  two  types 
may  sometimes  be  found  satisfactory  with  gradual  transition  along 
the  scale  from  one  type  to  the  other. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  method  was  to  compare 
the  grade  distributions  corresponding  to  the  respective  types  with 
the  standard  distribution.  Familiarity  with  the  form  of  the 
distribution  curve  (Fig.  3),  through  plotting  many  individual  grade 
distributions,  made  it  possible  to  trace  curves  with  fair  accuracy 
when  only  the  two  characteristic  points  at  70  and  90  were  given. 
A  niunber  of  such  curves  are  shown  dotted  in  Fig.  3.  The 
grade  comparison  then  became  a  simple  matter.  For  example,  it 
was  found  from  the  curve  for  Type  16  that  grades  of  80  or  above 
are  given  by  teachers  of  this  type  in  about  92  per  cent  of  their 
gradings,  while  we  observe  that  this  same  percentage  of  the  gradings 
of  the  standard  marker  (Type  11)  are  73  or  above.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  grade  80  given  by  a  teacher  of  Type  16 
corresponds  to  the  grade  73  on  the  standard  scale  of  marking.  In 
a  similar  manner,  if  a  teacher  of  Type  6  gives  a  pupil  the  grade  80, 
it  is  equivalent  to  83  on  the  standard  scale,  this  teacher  being  a 
low  marker. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  con- 
struct an  approximate  table  (Table  II),  whereby  such  translations 
may  be  made  at  a  glance  as  soon  as  the  type  to  which  the  teacher 
belongs  has  been  decided  upon.  Grades  intermediate  between 
those  provided  for  in  the  table  can  be  easily  interpolated. 
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The  possession  of  Tables  I  and  11,  with  a  semester  or  so  of  grade 
reports  from  the  school  system,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  any 
school  superintendent  or  college  administrator  to  accomplish  the 
desired  standardization  and  comparison.  The  method  of  procedmre 
may  be  summarized,  for  practical  use,  in  the  form  of  the  following 
directions: 

1.  To  standardise  a  teacher's  grading,  examine  a  considerable  number  of 
that  teacher's  grades  (the  more  the  better),  ascertaining  (A)  what  percentage 
of  them  are  70  or  above,  and  (B)  what  percentage  are  90  or  above. 

2.  Find  from  Table  I  the  type  that  corresponds  most  nearly  with  these 
characteristics,  A  and  B,  and  assign  the  teadier  to  that  type  (a  judicious 
combination  of  t3rpes  may  prove  satisfactory).  A  should  have  more  influence 
than  B  in  selecting  the  type. 

3.  The  standard  grade,  which  corresponds  to  any  one  of  the  teacher's 
assigned  grades  appearing  in  the  top  row  of  Table  n,  is  given  below  it  in  the 
same  coliunn,  opposite  the  teacher's  type  number. 

Example:  It  is  found  that  92  per  cent  of  the  grades  assigned 
by  Miss  M.  are  70  or  above,  and  45  per  cent  are  90  or  above. 
Referring  to  Table  I,  it  is  seen  that  Miss  M.  belongs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Type  8.  She  is  a  low  marker.  The  horizontal  row 
opposite  Type  8  in  Table  II  now  shows  that  Miss  M.'s  50  is 
equivalent  to  a  standard  54,  her  55  to  a  standard  59,  etc. 

If  a  teacher  is  foimd  whose  characteristics  are  nowhere  near 
being  represented  by  any  of  the  types,  as  may  sometimes  occur,  it 
is  evidence  of  some  very  erratic  habit  of  grading,  and  more  complete 
tabulation  of  the  grades  will  be  desirable.  This  is  likely  to  reveal 
inconsistencies  which  can  be  explained  only  by  an  utter  lack  of 
system  in  grading  or  of  appreciation  of  what  grades  mean;  in  any 
case  that  teacher  will  bear  watching  in  this  respect  at  least.  Mr. 
Fishwild  ran  across  two  or  three  cases  of  this  sort  in  his  research. 
Such  instances  are,  however,  exceptional  and  need  not  interfere 
with  the  general  application  of  the  method. 

The  value  of  such  information  as  this  method  furnishes  need 
hardly  be  ^enlarged  upon.  An  illustration  is  foimd  in  the  problem 
of  selecting  the  honor  students  from  the  members  of  a  graduating 
class  who  have  had  their  instruction  imder  different  groups  of 
teachers;    or  again,  in  the  investigation  of  complaints  as  to  a 
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TABLE  I 
Types  of  Teachers 


A 

B 

Type 

Percentage  70 
or  Above 

PercenUcego 
or  Above 

I 

u 

87 
88 

89 
90 
91 
92 

93 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
97 

^ 
98 

99 
99 

20 

2 

25 
35 
30 
40 

n 

50 

55 
60 

« 

4 

c 

6 

7 

8 

o 

lO 

II 

55 
30 

12 

I« 

lA 

IC 

40 
70 
30 
35 
49 
50 

i6 

17 

i8 

lO 

20 

TABLE  n 
For  the  Translation  of  Grades  to  Standard  Scale 


Type  of  Teacher 


Ormde  Aaigned  by  Teacher  of  Given  Tsrpe 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

55 

65 

70 

74 

78 

83 

87 

92 

97 

100 

55 

65 

70 

74 

77 

82 

86 

91 

96 

99 

60 

65 

68 

73 

77 

82 

85 

90 

94 

98 

52 

58 

66 

72 

76 

81 

86 

91 

95 

98 

60 

65 

68 

72 

75 

80 

84 

89 

93 

97 

59 

64 

67 

72 

75 

80 

83 

88 

92 

97 

55 

60 

65 

70 

74 

77 

80 

83 

87 

94 

54 

59 

64 

68 

73 

77 

82 

86 

91 

96 

54 

59 

62 

67 

71 

76 

81 

85 

90 

95 

60 

63 

66 

68 

72 

76 

80 

84 

89 

94 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 

50 

50 

58 

63 

68 

75 

82 

88 

95 

100 

50 

55 

58 

63 

68 

74 

79 

85 

93 

98 

50 

54 

58 

62 

67 

73 

79 

84 

89 

94 

50 

55 

56 

59 

64 

72 

80 

87 

93 

98 

50 

55 

57 

59 

64 

69 

73 

79 

8S 

92 

50 

S3 

55 

58 

61 

70 

78 

87 

95 

100 

50 

53 

55 

58 

61 

71 

79 

86 

94 

99 

50 

53 

56 

57 

58 

64 

73 

82 

92 

98 

50 

51 

53. 

54 

55 

63 

76 

84 

91 

97 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

99 
100 
100 

99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

99 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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teacher's  grading  or  of  the  suspicion  that  a  teacher  is  being  too 
easy,  etc. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  standards  of  grading  in  different 
schools  may  be  compared  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
different  teachers,  the  process  being  capable  of  considerably  greater 
refinement  because  of  the  larger  amount  of  data  available.  This 
might  be  made  use  of  in  the  rating  of  high  schools  by  college- 
entrance  boards,  so  that,  for  example,  a  student  coming  from  a 
certain  high  school  with  an  average  of  87  could  be  considered  to 
have  an  average  of  85  from  a  standard  high  school. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  as  time  permits,  to  gather  data 
from  a  wider  field  and  by  their  use  to  improve  Tables  I  and  II,  so 
that  they  may  attain  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  applicabil- 
ity. Statistics  of  this  kind,  and  suggestions  of  educators  relative 
to  this  subject,  will  be  appreciated.  Meanwhile  it  is  hoped  that 
the  method  as  presented,  with  the  accompanying  tables,  will  be 
found  useful. 
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The  following  statistical  study  of  high-school  fraternity  students' 
marks  compared  with  the  standing  of  non-fraternity  students  has 
been  made  to  determine  whether  such  fraternity  students  rank 
higher  or  lower  in  their  work,  whether  the  difference  is  measurably 
great,  and  whether  the  attitude  of  fraternity  students  is  helped  or 
hindered  by  membership  in  such  societies. 

The  standings  of  70  known  fraternity  students  in  the  Oklahoma 
City  High  School  are  compared  with  those  of  the  same  nimiber  of 
non-fraternity  students  selected  as  a  random  sampling  in  each  case 
from  the  Junior-Senior  and  Sophomore  classes  and  the  clubs  (four 
debating  clubs  and  the  German  Society  in  this  case).  G)mparison 
is  also  shown  with  the  grades  made  by  the  high  school  as  a  whole, 
and  the  nimiber  of  students  of  the  above-mentioned  groups  under 
discipline  as  shown  in  the  principal's  "Discipline  Book"  is  analyzed. 

The  marks  in  use  in  the  Oklahoma  City  High  School  are  i,  2, 3, 
and  4,  the  first  being  the  highest  and  the  last  representing  a  failure. 
It  should  be  noted  that  any  average  of  grades  that  approaches  a  i  is 
a  high  grade. 

Collecting,  assembling,  and  averaging  the  standings  for  the 
various  groups,  I  obtained  the  figures  in  Table  I. 

An  examination  of  Table  I  shows  that  the  fraternity  students 
earned  far  fewer  I's  per  student  than  either  of  the  other  two 
groups.  With  this  in  mind  we  should  expect  fraternity  students  to 
receive  more  2's,  but  here  they  are  about  on  an  average  with  the 
other  divisions.  When  it  comes  to  the  poor  grades  fraternity 
students  have  a  much  larger  nmnber  in  each  case.  All  of  this  can 
be  seen  much  more  clearly  in  the  representations  of  the  compara- 
tive grades  given  in  Graphs  I-V. 
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Cotintiiig  the  different  students  in  each  group  by  years,  as 
different  students,  and  taking  194  in  each  case,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing comparisons: 

194  dub  students  made  a  total  of  785  I's  and  73  4's. 
194  Junior-Seniors  made  a  total  of  746  x's  and  136  4's. 
194  fraternity  students  made  a  total  of  369  x's  and  333  4's. 

TABLE  I 
Average  Nxtmber  of  diffbsent  Grades  per  Pupn. 


Gfcnp 

Standing 

Fhft-Yeir 
Subjects 

Second-Year 
Sabjects 

Thiid-Yeir 
SnbjecU 

Fonrth-Yev 
Subjecto 

Fraternity 

f        I's 

4's 
4's  repeated 
3's  alter  a  4 

f       »'s 

2'S 

^:» 

4'3 
4*8  repeated 
3*8  after  a  4 

f       »'3 

2'8 

^> 
48 

4's  repeated 

3*8  after  a  4 

3.31 

2.83 
2.71 

o!66 

S.84 
3.60 
2.49 
0.99 
0.06 
0.23 

2.63 
1.23 

0.59 
0.05 
0.03 

1.53 
2.30 
2.40 
1.68 
0.48 
0.3s 

3.94 
2.54 
1.54 
0.70 
0.03 
0.23 

3.98 
1.88 
0.92 
0.40 
0.00 

O.IO 

1. 21 
1.48 
1. 75 
1.75 
0.41 
0.38    . 

It 

1-23 

0.64 
0.16 
0.30 

3.02 
1.69 
0.46 
0.19 
0.00 
0.07 

0.91 

Junior-Seiuor 

0.89 
0.09 
0.05 

2.26 
2.40 
0.95 

Ctah 

0.35 
0.07 
0.00 

2.10 

0.60 

0.00 
0.07 
0.00 

Put  in  another  way  the  results  are  even  more  decisive,  as  shown 
in  Graph  VI. 


TABLE  n 
Average  of  Grades 


Groap 

riratYear 

Second  Year 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

General 
Average 

Fraternity 

2.37 

1.67 
1.70 

2.53 
2.27 
1.88 
1.69 

2.62 

2.28 

2.4^ 

2.21 

Tt]-ninr-5^miinr 

2.00 
1.59 

1.88 
1.65 

1.86 

Club 

1.66 

Calculating  the  averages  of  each  group  by  years  and  the  final 
general  average  I  obtained  the  figures  given  in  Table  II. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  lower  the  number  the  higher  the 
standing,  and  that  the  club  students  are  highest  generally,  with 


Third 
Year 


Fourth 
Year 


GsAFH  I. — ^Average  number  of  I's  made  by  groups  through  four  years 

the  Junior-Senior  group  second,  and  even  the  Sophomores  higher 
than  the  fraternity  students. 

From  an  estimation  of  all  the  grades  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
High  School  for  the  year  191 2-13  the  general  average  grade  was 
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found  to  be  2 .01.  Comparing  this  average  with  the  final  averages 
of  the  above-mentioned  groups,  we  obtain  the  results  shown  in 
Graph  VII. 


inum'jji 


Fourth 
Year 


Graph  II. — ^Average  number  of  a's  made  by  groups  through  four  years 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  in  a  final  general  average 
the  Junior-Senior  and  club  students  average  considerably  higher 
than  the  school  as  a  whole.    On  the  other  hand,  the  fraternity 
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Students  fall  appreciably  below  the  general  standing  of  the  school 
and  far  below  the  other  groups. 


Third 
Year 


Foarth 
Year 


Graph  in. — ^Average  number  of  a's  made  by  groups  through  four  years 

Working  out  the  medians,  the  highest  lo  per  cent,  and  the 
lowest  lo  per  cent,  and  finding  the  final  averages  of  these  by  groups, 
I  obtained  the  results  shown  in  Table  III. 

The  results  shown  in  Table  III  are  repres^ted  in  another  form 
in  Graph  VIII. 
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The  medians,  the  highest  10  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  10  per 
cent,  then,  ail  reinforce  what  has  been  shown  earlier  by  other  corn- 


Third 

Year 


Fourth 
Year 


Gkaph  IV. — ^Average  number  of  4's  made  by  groups  through  four  years 

parisons,  namely,  that  the  fraternity  students  made  poorer 
grades  in  every  case,  and  taken  from  every  angle  their  standing 
and  scholarship  are  the  lowest  in  the  high  school. 

Turning  now  to  the  question  of  their  attitude  toward  the  high 
school  as  expressed  in  their  behavior,  I  find  that  the  "Discipline 
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GsAPB  V. — ^Average  number  of  4's  repeated  by  groups  through  four  years 


TABLE  III 

Final  Averages  of  Medians,  Highest  10  Per  Cent, 
AND  Lowest  10  Per  Cent 


GroQp 


Final  Avenge 
of  Medians 


Final  Average 
Highest  xo 
Percent 


Final  Average 
Lowest  xo 
Percent 


Fraternity. . . 
Junior-Senior. 
Club 


2.47 
1.90 
X.64 


1.42 
1. 01 
x.oo 


3.81 

3.26 
3.22 
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Book"  makes  an  excellent  contribution.  This  alphabetically 
arranged  book  contains  a  record  of  all  students  under  discipline 
for  the  year  191 2-13.  An  analysis  of  its  contents  shows  the 
breaches  in  discipline  made  by  each  group.    The  general  record 
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Graph  VL — Showing  number  of  I's  (left)  and  nxunber  of  4's  (right)  made  by 
three  groups  of  194  students  each. 

for  the  high  school  gives  a  total  of  774  boys.  This  number  less 
70,  the  known  fraternity  boys,  gives  704  as  the  total  of  non- 
fraternity  boys.  The  coimt  from  the  "Discipline  Book"  gives  the 
following  data: 
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Cases  xtmder  Discipline  Compaseo 

Cases  under  discipline  of  non-fraternity  bojrs,  126. 
Cases  under  discipline  of  fraternity  bojrs,  38. 
Average  number  of  cases  for  non-fraternity  bojrs,  0.18. 
Average  number  of  cases  for  fraternity  boys,  o .  54. 
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Graph  Vn. — General  average  attained  by  each  group 

Number  of  Boys  under  Disoplene  Compared 

100  non-fraternity  bojrs  committed  126  acts  calling  for  discipline. 
21  fraternity  boys  committed  126  acts  calling  for  discq3line. 
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Avera^  each  for  non-fraternity  bojrs,  i .  26. 
Average  each  for  fraternity  bojrs,  1.S6. 

The  above  presented  in  graphic  form  appears  in  Graph  IX. 
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Gkaph  VnL — ^Averages  of  medians  (left),  highest  10  per  cents  (middle),  and 
lowest  10  per  cents  (right). 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  foregoing  study  shows  conclusively: 

1.  That  fraternities  discourage  scholarship  and  retard  their 
members  in  their  progress  through  the  Oklahoma  City  High  School. 

2.  The  disparity  in  scholarship  between  frp^temity  and  other 
groups  in  the  same  high  school  is  so  great  aa  to  be  a  cause  of  con- 
cern to  parents  and  school  authorities. 

3.  Literary  and  debating  clubs  encourage  scholarship.  They 
should  be  fostered  and  multiplied — always  imder  the  guidance  of  a 
faculty  member. 
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4.  Membership  in  fraternities  increases  the  general  problems  of 
control  and  discipline.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  fraternities 
encourage  wrong  attitudes  and  a  spirit  of  disregard  for  the  estab- 
lished order. 
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Gkaph  DC. — ^Averages  of  number  of  cases  (left)  and  number  of  boys  (right) 
under  discipline. 

5.  The  conclusions  stated  above  give  us  a  basis  for  asserting 
that  such  secret  societies  should  be  suppressed  by  the  most  active 
measures,  and  that  the  school  should  encourage  all  forms  of  literary, 
language,  and  debating  clubs  as  far  as  possible. 
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ADOLESCENT  MORAL  DELINQUENCY  AND  THE 
ATTAINMENT  OF  SOCIAL  VALUES 


F.  M.  GILES* 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  the  attainment  by  the 
individual  of  those  social  and  moral  values  which  give  him  his  char- 
acter and  his  attitude  toward  life  as  a  whole.  The  facts  indicate 
that  in  adolescence  the 
individual  goes  through  a 
rather  definite  process  in 
forming  his  ethical  stand- 
ards, a  process  marked  by 
a  breaking  up  of  the  old, 
a  trial  and  reorganization, 
and  finally  by  the  attain- 
ment of  the  standard  of  his 
group. 

There  are  several  lines 
of  evidence  which  indicate 
that  adolescent  develop- 
ment has  the  general 
character  mentioned 
above.  Professor  Marro 
in  his  work  La  Puberte 
reports  the  following: 
Observations  were  made  in 
Italy  on  the  conduct  of  3,012  secondary  students,  and  the  con- 
duct of  70  per  cent  was  reported  "good^'  at  eleven  years  of 
&g6>  o^  54  per  cent  at  fourteen,  and  74  per  cent  at  eighteen. 
Plotting  these  figures,  Professor  Marro  obtains  a  curve  like  that 
given  herewith.  Interpreting  this  curve,  we  note  comparatively 
good    conduct    (Fig.    i)   in    the   period   immediately   preceding 

*  Mr.  Giles,  late  principal  of  the  DeKalb  Township  High  School,  died  Sept  4, 
1916. 
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adolescence,  the  period  of  imposed  morality;  a  decided  falling  off  in 
the  character  of  the  conduct  from  that  time  until  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  the  period  of  trial;  and  then  the  beginning  of  a  rise 
which  does  not  end  until  a  higher  point  is  reached  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  than  was  had  at  eleven,  this  point  being  the  attain- 
ment of  control. 

In  order  to  compare  these  figures  with  those  of  an  American 
high  school,  the  writer  kept,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  a  record  of 
the  students  reqxiiring  discipline.  The  aggregate  niunber  of  boys 
observed  was  687,  of  girls,  767.  The  figures  given  in  Tables  I 
and  II  were  obtained.    Plotting  these  figures  we  get  the  curves 

TABLE  I 
Boys 


Age 

Number 
Observed 

Number  CUssed 
M  Good  or 

Percentage  of 

ThoMClMMd 

asGood 

\x 

52 
140 

163 
121 

79 

47 
114 

IS 

90 
81 

lA 

IC 

84 
70 

73 
84 
83 

16 

17 

18 

10 

TABLE  n 
GntLS 


Age 

Number 
ObMTved 

Number  CksMd 
asGoodor 

Percentage  of 

i« 

67 
179 

213 
170 

99 

24 

7 

64 

■g 

22 
7 

95 
94 
92 

II 

91 
100 

14, 

I«[ 

16 

17 

18 

10 

of  Figs.  2  and  3,  which  we  note  to  be  in  general  the  same  as  Pro- 
fessor Marro's,  although  in  most  cases  we  should  probably  have  to 
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allow  about  two  years  for  the  later  development  in  this  country  as 
compared  with  Italy. 

I  think  that  from  these  statistics  we  may  assiune  an  analogous 
development  for  many  individuals.  We  may  outline  this  develop- 
ment as  follows:  fairly  good  conduct  in  the  Itdl  preceding  adoles- 
cence because  of  undeveloped  powers;  then,  at  adolescence,  a 
breaking  away  from  restraint,  and  a  trying  out  of  the  new-fdt 
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Fig.  2. — Curve  based  on  observations 
in  the  DeKalb  Township  High  School. 
Percentages  are  of  those  classed  as 
"good." 
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Fig.  3. — Curve  showing  observations 
on  high-school  girls  for  four  years.  At 
each  age  the  number  of  girls  was  taken 
and  the  number  not  requiring  discipline. 


powers  in  many  new  directions  and  combinations.  But  as  the 
consequences  of  the  acts  develop  and  their  meaning  becomes  clear, 
the  evil  acts,  one  by  one,  are  given  up  or  reformed.  Thus,  as  time 
goes  on,  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  the  individual's  life  becomes 
moralized,  and  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  his  acts  are  classed 
by  observers  as  "good,"  until  we  find  that  at  eighteen  he  has 
raised  his  moral  standards  approximately  to  those  of  the  group  of 
which  he  is  a  member.    And  the  standard  reached  is  not  only 
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nearer  that  of  the  society  about  him  than  that  which  he  had  at- 
tained at  twelve  years  of  age,  but  is  also  more  real,  because  it  has 
been  worked  out  through  experience.  It  is  no  longer  a  formal,  but 
a  voluntary,  acceptance  of  certain  boimdaries  within  which  his 
life  must  go.  The  adolescent  has  passed  out  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  through  eating  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  has  become  one 
of  us,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  some  individuals  of  the  type  who, 
because  they  live  in  a  commimity  of  low  ideals  where  evil  acts 
are  approved,  or  because  even  in  a  higher  commimity  they  fail  to 
respond  to  social  pressure,  form  their  lives  on  a  low  standard.  These 
latter  persist  in  evil  actions  that  the  group  disapproves  of,  and  try 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  them  by  deceit,  concealment,  or  fprce. 
Such  individuals  take  a  standard  for  life  below  the  conmiunity 
level.  From  the  point  of  view  of  society  they  are  the  moral 
failures.  In  other  words,  the  period  of  trial  is  also  a  period  for 
making  delinquents.  If  the  result  of  the  period  of  trial  is  immoral, 
we  have  the  confirmed  criminal  formed.  Yet  it  seems  that  in  a 
normal  environment,  with  a  careful  attention  to  discipline  and 
guidance,  practically  all  individuals  are  brought  to  the  social 
standard. 

This  assimiption  of  an  analogous  development  for  individuals, 
drawn  from  Professor  Marro's  statistics,  is  borne  out  by  observa- 
tions in  several  directions.  In  the  lower  years  of  high  school  there 
is  a  larger  amoimt  of  spontaneous  disorder,  imprepared  lessons, 
truancy,  etc.,  than  in  the  later  years.  Yet  the  disorder  is  of  a 
temporary  character  and  usually  easily  handled;  and  in  most  cases 
the  individuals  reported  become  manly,  dependable  students. 
That  is,  the  "immorality*'  was  but  a  temporary  phase  in  their 
development.  On  the  other  hand,  when  boys  in  the  later  years 
are  reported  for  similar  delinquencies,  it  too  frequently  means  that 
there  is  a  settled  attitude  toward  unsocial  conduct,  that  is  very 
difficult  to  eradicate.  The  individual  has  developed  an  unsocial 
view  of  life  that  makes  him  an  evil  influence  in  the  school. 

Juvenile  delinquency  furnishes  further  material  which  throws 
light  on  the  growth  of  character.  As  is  well  known,  delinquency, 
according  to  the  statistics  of  the  United  States  census,  increases 
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threefold  in  the  period  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  then 
again  decreases  rapidly.  The  figures  are  466  cases  at  t^  years  of 
age,  2,150  cases  at  fourteen,  and  309  cases  at  nineteen.  In  Man 
and  Abnormal  Man,  Including  a  Study  of  Children  (Government 
Printing  Office,  1905),  Mr.  MacDonald  gives  the  proportion  of 
criminals  per  1,000,000  of  the  population  as  follows: 

TABLE  m 

Under  12  years  old 24 

12  to  16  "  " 261 

16  to  21  "  " 321 

21  to  30  "  " 24s 

30  to  40  "  " 204 

40  to  so  "  ** 143 

50  to  60  **  " 92 

Over  60  «  ** 56 

This  places  the  largest  proportion  of  criminals  in  the  years  16  to 
21.  Further,  the  niunber  of  delinquents  sent  to  reform  and 
industrial  schools  is  largest  among  boys  and  girls  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years  old  and  decreases  from  that  age  very  rapidly. 

The  census  of  1890  (p.  569,  in  a  report  on  "Juvenile  Crime") 
shows  the  following  simunary: 

Truancy  greatest  at  thirteen  years  of  age — ^nin  away  from  authority. 

IncorrigibLlity  greatest  at  foiuteen  years  of  age — rebel  at  authority. 

Petit  larceny  greatest  at  fifteen  years  of  age. 

Larceny         | 

Biirglary         ^greatest  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Intoxication  j 

Fornication  greatest  at  seventeen  years  of  age. 

In  the  same  census  (p.  566)  is  foimd  Table  IV  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  ages  in  juvenile  reformatories  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  report  of  the  International  Congress  on  Hygiene,  Sikorski 
gives  the  types  of  children  difficult  to  handle,  and  in  Table  V  shows 
the  percentage  of  those  requiring  discipline  at  different  ages. 

Sikorski  says  that  the  greatest  nimiber  of  these  difficult  children 
are  foimd  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen.  "After  seven- 
teen years  almost  all  bad  subjects  correct  themselves." 
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Pointing  in  the  same  direction  as  the  facts  given  above  are  the 
reports  of  a  number  of  parents  that,  in  each  case,  their  boy  was 
"so  good"  imtil  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  old — stayed  in  eve- 


TABLE  IV 


Age 

7  years 

8  «  .... 

,1  '■  :::: 

11  «  .... 

12  «  .... 

13  :  .... 

14  *     

15  «  .... 

i6  «  .... 

17  «  .... 

i8  «  .... 

19  I  .... 

21  «  .... 


Male 


Female 


63 

27 

143 

% 

260 

466 

116 

26s 

127 

1,182 

189 

1,478 

290 

1,769 

381 

1,751 

466 

1,626 

543 

921 

480 

420 

234 

213 

96 

103 

57 

25 

15 

nings,  studied  his  lessons,  ran  errands,  etc. — ^but  now,  when  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  they  can  do  so  little  with  him;  he  is  imruly,  irresponsible, 
and  shiftless.  Yet  these  boys  later  worked  out  a  manly  moral 
standard  for  their  lives. 

of  aS  table  V  Percentage 

"i 2.5 

12 6.1 

13 23.7 

14.  . 20.0 

15 21.0 

16 6.2 

17 1.2 

As  is  well  known,  owners  of  shops  in  which  careful  and  exact 
work  is  required  are  loath  to  employ  boys  between  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  because  in  this  period  they  are  careless  and 
indifferent  toward  their  work.  This  attitude  in  boys  and  the 
change  later  on  would  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  break-up  given 
above.  And  this  break-up  comes  sharply  to  the  front  when  the 
conditions  in  the  home  or  surroimdings  are  lax. 
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The  smaller  number  of  girls  going  through  this  period  of  trying 
out  needs  some  comment.  The  less  trying  out  foimd  among  girls 
would  indicate  that  they  do  less  exploring  morally  than  boys. 
They  accept  the  standards  of  society  more  readily.  This  may  be 
because  society  holds  them  more  strictly  to  accoimt  for  any  devia- 
tion from  social  standards — even  minor  ones — and  visits  a  heavier 
punishment  upon  them,  so  that  long  submission  has  produced  less 
tendency  to  try  out;  or  it  may  be  that  woman  is  less  given  to  varia- 
tion than  man — ^morally  as  well  as  physically — is  more  given  to 
upholding  the  accepted  rights  and  traditions  than  man.  Her 
morality  is  thus  more  conventional  and  less  a  matter  of  experience 
and  trial.  Thus  we  should  expect  to  find  it  less  secure  in  some  ways 
than  man's.  And  statistics  seem  to  indicate  this;  for  we  find  the 
percentage  of  women  criminals  per  1,000,000  of  the  population 
increases  up  to  sixty  years.  And  in  Italy  the  period  of  the  greatest 
number  of  females  is  ten  years  later  than  that  of  men. 

So  much  for  the  trial  period  of  adolescence.  A  most  important 
fact  for  the  changed  attitude  later  in  adolescence  comes  from  the 
study  of  adolescent  conversion.  The  statistics  collected  by  Star- 
buck  and  Coe  show  the  well-known  fact  that  sixteen  and  four-tenths 
years  is  the  age  of  the  greatest  number  of  conversions.  Does  this 
fact  not  reinforce  the  figures  of  Marro,  and — ^allowing  a  year  or 
thereabouts  for  the  earlier  maturity  of  Italian  youth — does  it  not 
indicate  a  change  in  the  life  of  adolescents  in  general  about  this 
time,  and  their  readiness  to  remodel  their  lives  on  the  basis  of  the 
society  about  them,  thus,  in  a  religious  atmosphere,  to  take  the 
religious  viewpoint  as  a  guide  for  life  ?  This  change  marks  a  new 
attitude  toward  life.  No  longer  is  the  adolescent  an  explorer 
charting  imknown  seas,  or  an  Ishmaelite,  his  hand  against  estab- 
lished convention;  he  has  accepted  definite  standards  for  his  life 
and  will  give  them  a  trying  out  before  he  breaks  away  again.  And 
as  the  fixity  of  habit  settles  down  upon  him  and  responsibilities 
increase,  the  chances  are  less  and  less  that  he  will  break  away. 

An  important  inference  from  the  point  of  view  of  discipline 
and  government  in  the  home  and  school  is  that  an  unsocial  action 
has  a  very  different  meaning  for  the  observer  and  therefore  should 
be  handled  differently  according  as  it  occurs  in  the  period  previous 
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to  sixteen  years  of  age  or  subsequent  to  it.  In  the  former  case  it 
nearly  always  is  simply  an  isolated  trying  out  of  a  course  of  action 
because  it  seems  attractive;  the  act  is  not  a  part  of  a  scheme  of 
life,  and  there  is  not  much  thought  of  results.  When  the  con- 
sequences are  pointed  out,  and  social  pressure  is  brought  to  bear, 
there  is  usually  a  ready  abandonment  of  the  attitude.  In  the  latter 
period  of  adolescence  tmsodal  action  too  often  means,  not  the 
spontaneous  carelessness  of  earlier  years,  but  either  a  failure  of 
the  individual  to  conform  his  life  to  fairly  well-known  standards — 
that  is,  weakness  on  his  part — or  a  more  or  less  settled  unsocial 
attitude  toward  life  taken  in  the  belief  that  such  an  attitude  is  the 
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Fig.  4. — Curve  showing  age  of  conversion.  (After  Staifouck,  Psychology  of 
Religion,) 

clever,  pleasurable,  or  advantageous  thing  to  do.  There  has  been 
a  fixing  of  the  ideals  along  imsocial  lines.  Under  such  conditions 
one  will  have  to  work  long  and  patiently  either  to  establish  a  better 
control  or  to  break  up  the  unsocial  attitude;  for  the  individual 
will  slip  back  under  temptation  or  whenever  he  thinks  he  can  escape 
detection. 

There  is,  in  this  law  of  adolescent  moral  development,  this 
further  note  of  encouragement  for  those  parents  who  are  alarmed 
and  apprehensive  over  the  loss  of  moral  tone  in  their  boys  and  girls 
during  the  early  period  of  adolescence,  namely,  that  the  attitude 
is  a  temporary  one  and  will,  with  proper  training  and  surroundings, 
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work  ofiF,  and  the  individual  will  come  to  himself  and  to  the  stand- 
ards of  his  group.  At  the  same  time  the  other  aspect  of  the  process 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  period  is  an  exceedingly  critical  one  for 
the  individual,  for  he  is  working  out  the  standards  by  which  he  is 
to  guide  his  life  for  the  years  to  come,  and  there  is  the  possibility 
that  he  may,  in  the  strife  of  truth  and  falsehood,  choose  the  evil 
side.  Thus  every  care  and  endeavor  should  be  used  to  bring  about 
the  choice  of  the  desired  standards.  For  the  choice  once  made  is 
in  all  probability  final. 

The  problem  of  the  first  period  of  adolescence  is  one  of  trial  and 
discovery;  the  essential  problem  of  the  second  period  is  one  of 
control  of  the  newly  discovered  self,  and  this  problem  often  lasts 
until  well  on  into  mature  life,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  solved  at 
all.  After  the  adolescent  has  found  out  his  talents,  his  likes,  and 
his  possibilities,  his  test,  so  far  as  manhood  is  concerned,  has  really 
just  begun.  The  problem  hitherto  has  been  one  of  seeking  new 
activities,  enjoying  them,  and  measuring  himself  in  them.  And 
the  danger  is  that  the  individual  will  continue  unstable  and  a 
seeker  for  pleasure;  will,  in  other  words,  make  pleasure  the  end  of 
his  planning.  The  real  test  now  is,  having  measured  himself 
somewhat  and  having  some  realization  of  an  ideal  to  which  he 
would  aspire,  can  he  bring  himself  under  control  and  make  real  this 
ideal  ?  To  do  this  he  must  change  from  feeling  to  intellect  as  the 
guide  of  life.  The  statistics  of  social  hygiene  and  dissipation  show 
either  the  low  ideals  prevailing,  or  extreme  lack  of  control  among 
the  young  manhood  of  the  nation.  The  youth  should  be  taught 
that  the  test  of  himself,  after  having  ''felt  the  bite  of  full-bodied 
desire,"  is  whether  he  can  live  up  to  an  ideal  of  dean,  hardy  man- 
hood, and  that  the  test  of  our  nation  is  whether  we  can  make  this 
ideal  prevail.  This  is  the  problem  of  moral  education  in  ado- 
lescence. 

Schematically,  then,  the  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  during  adolescence  is  as  follows :  There  is  a  lull  physically 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  adolescence,  with  fairly  good 
conduct;  but  with  the  increase  in  strength  and  the  impulsion  of 
new-felt  powers — mental  and  physical — the  growth  of  sex,  etc., 
there  comes  a  general  revolt  against  restraint.    In  this  period  so 
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much  of  the  petty  stealing,  truancy,  etc.,  occurs.  And  here  is  the 
critical  p>eriod  which  lasts  until  moral  values  are  established. 
Then  there  is  a  division  into  two  groups:  the  class  which  solves 
the  problem  of  control  and  organizes  life  on  social  lines,  and  another 
class  the  members  of  which  for  reasons^f  environment  or  heredity 
follow  the  path  of  desire,  delinquency,  and  crime.  We  may  say 
summarily  that  the  problem  of  education  in  the  adolescent  period 
is  to  provide  an  environment  wherein  the  individual  can  find 
sufficient  freedom  to  try  out  his  social  impulses,  and  yet  an  environ- 
ment so  organized  that  he  shall  not  take  a  distinctly  unsocial  or 
immoral  combination  of  them.  The  aim  of  the  parent  should  be 
to  keep  the  suggestions  of  the  home  life  and  the  associates  of  such 
a  character  that  the  solution  is  the  one  socially  desired.  The  mean- 
ing to  the  individual  of  this  p>eriod  of  trial  and  choice  is  to  make 
the  character  which  is  finally  worked  out  the  result  of  real  effort 
and  p>ersonal  choice.  Only  so  could  a  character  be  developed. 
Finally  the  period  has  a  racial  meaning  as  well,  in  that  it  offers 
opportimity  for  the  variation  that  makes  changes  in  established 
custom  possible. 
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A  Transition  Stage  in  Chicago  School  Control 

The  public  schools  of  Chicago  are  passing  through  a  critical  [>eriod 
of  reorganization.  For  several  years  there  has  been  a  bitter  controversy 
on  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Teachers'  Federation.  In 
this  controversy  the  enemies  of  affiliation  of  teachers'  organizations 
with  labor  unions  won  a  victory  through  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  holding  that  the  Board  of  Education  can  legaUy  make 
rules  prohibiting  membership  of  teachers  in  labor  imions.  The  critics 
of  the  present  organization  won  a  victory  in  the  form  of  a  new  law  re- 
ducing the  number  of  members  on  the  Board  and  otherwise  changing 
the  system,  especially  through  the  statutory  definition  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  superintendent  and  business  manager. 

The  way  is  open  for  a  new  kind  of  organization.  The  Teachers' 
Federation  has  accepted  the  decision  and  has  withdrawn  from  its 
affiliations  with  labor  unions.  This  will  be  followed,  it  is  promised,  by 
a  vigorous  policy  of  professional  activity.  The  better  training  of 
teachers,  the  more  intelligent  and  professional  study  of  the  problems  of 
modem  school  organization,  the  more  precise  definition  of  teaching 
efficiency,  are  problems  to  which  the  Federation  will  give  much  more 
attention  than  in  the  past. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  Board,  made  up  of  strong,  independent  citizens 
who  will  set  aside  the  old  controversy  and  organize  a  school  S3rstem 
which  shall  be  second  to  none  in  perfection  of  organization  and  in 
breadth  and  quality  of  instruction. 

The  last  paragraph  is  a  prophecy,  not  a  statement  of  actual  achieve- 
ment. Those  who  have  been  most  interested  in  seeing  Chicago  schools 
advance  have  been  in  the  habit  in  recent  years  of  offering  each  other 
the  melancholy  advice  that  everybody  must  be  patient  because  matters 
would  have  to  get  so  bad  that  improvement  would  be  demanded  by 
everyone.  These  downcast  friends  of  the  schools  did  not  hope  for 
sudden  reform.  They  did  not,  however,  include  in  their  calculations 
Mayor  Thompson.  With  an  obliquity  of  vision  which  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  characteristic,  he  nominated  for  the  new  Board  a  group 
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of  people  who  brought  at  one  stroke  that  condition  which  was  so  bad 
that  everybody  was  aghast.  Mr.  Jacob  Loeb,  the  president  of  the 
Board,  in  a  dramatic  statement  recoimted  to  the  Board  at  a  special 
meeting  the  efforts  of  the  Mayor  to  take  over  the  schools  for  complete 
domination  by  the  City  HalL    There  was  a  protest  from  the  whole  dty. 

As  the  Review  goes  to  press,  the  matter  rests  with  the  City  Comidl, 
which  has  the  power  to  reject  the  Mayor's  nominations,  and  with  the 
old  Board,  which,  imder  the  new  law,  holds  over  mitil  the  new  eleven 
members  are  ratified.  What  the  Comidl  will  do  will  not  be  known 
mitfl  after  Jime  i.  Let  it  be  hoped  that  it  will  make  the  shortest  work 
possible  of  the  Mayor  and  his  kind.  The  old  Board  is  beginning  to 
reorganize  in  the  spirit  of  the  prophetic  paragraph  above.  The  Board 
is  taking  its  duties  of  appointing  heads  of  the  schools  seriously  and  is 
seeking  information  and  expert  advice. 

It  looks  as  though  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  had  unwittingly  done  the 
schools  a  great  service  by  attempting  one  of  the  few  things  which  an 
American  commimity  is  absolutely  certain  to  refuse  to  tolerate.  Chi- 
cago will  not  allow  its  schools  to  become  the  victim  of  a  low,  selfish 
system  of  spoliation. 

The  future  of  the  Chicago  schools  looks  brighter  today  than  it  has 
for  a  long  time. 

C.H.J. 

The  Portland  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  will  be 
held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  July  7-14.  The  new  Mimidpal  Auditorium 
of  the  dty  assures  the  convention  of  an  ideal  meeting-place,  and  the 
unrivaled  natural  beauties  of  the  state  furnish  unusual  attractions.  The 
two-million-dollar  Columbia  River  Highway  is  one  of  the  great  scenic 
drives  of  the  world.  Concerning  the  program  the  secretary  sends  out 
this  interesting  announcement: 

Ideas  aroimd  which  the  program  of  the  general  session  center  are  pre- 
paredness, nationalism,  and  patriotism.  Speakers  representing  various  phases 
of  the  educational  work  will  show  particular  types  of  training  tending  to  the 
development  of  these  fundamental  virtues.  The  Department  of  Secondary 
Education  wiU  present  the  following  topics  and  speakers:  "The  Intermediate 
School  or  Junior  High  School,"  Superintendent  A.  C.  Barker,  Oakland,  Cal.; 
"The  Junior  College  or  the  Six-Four-Four  Plan,"  Superintendent  Frazier, 
Everett,  Wash.;  "The  Evening  High  School,  Its  Needs  and  Possibilities," 
Assistant  Superintendent  W.  M.  Osboum,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  "Conservation  of 
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the  Teacher,"  Professor  C.  E.  Rugh,  University  of  California;  "Conservation 
of  the  Pupil,"  Principal  George  C.  Jensen,  Elco,  Nev.;  "The  Girl  Problem  in 
the  High  School,"  Elizabeth  RoweU,  adviser  of  girls,  Broadway  High  School, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  "The  Responsibility  of  the  High  School  for  American  Ideals," 
President  A.  H.  Reinhardt,  Mills  College,  Oakland,  Cal. 


The  Department  of  Registration  and  Education 

Reorganization  of  the  administrative  work  of  the  state  of  Illinois  is 
to  go  into  effect  on  July  i,  1917.  It  includes  nine  departments,  one  of 
which  is  the  Department  of  R^istration  and  Education.  Dr.  Francis 
W.  Shepardson,  recently  associate  professor  of  American  history  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Lowden  as 
director  of  this  department.  Under  Mr.  Shepardson's  direction  will  be 
included  the  work  of  registration  now  covered  by  a  number  of  separate 
boards  of  examiners,  of  medicine,  of  pharmacy,  and  the  like.  The  edu- 
cational feature  of  the  new  department's  activities  will  cover  the  general 
supervision  of  five  state  normal  schools,  of  the  State  Geological  Survey, 
the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  certain  scientific  investiga- 
tions in  botany  and  bacteriology  and  the  like,  now  conducted  by  agents 
of  the  state.  

Character  Education 

The  School  Review  is  glad  to  publish  the  following  item,  believing 
that  the  National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction  has  unbounded 
possibilities  for  good: 

The  National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction,  Headquarters  Study, 
3730  McKinley  Street,  District  of  Columbia,  wishes  to  furnish  a  means  of 
publicity  and  consultation  for  all  professional  educators  who  are  doing  advance 
work  in  character  education.  A  collection  of  exhibit  material  is  being  made, 
containing  books,  circulars,  lesson  material,  social-organization  and  character- 
training  plans,  articles  and  typewritten  statements,  which  will  be  shown  in 
''consultation  rooms"  on  character  education  at  meetings  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  at  state  associations.  Anyone  is  privileged  to  show 
advance  material  in  this  exhibit,  but  nothing  will  be  included  merely  for 
advertising.  The  National  Institution  for  Moral  Instruction  is  for  research 
in  this  neglected  field  of  education  and  wishes  to  assbt  and  recognize  with 
honors  all  who  are  making  progress  possible  in  character  education.  Those 
active  in  original  work  are  invited  to  enrol  as  "Corresponding  Associates." 

Milton  Fairchild 
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The  School  Nurse 

In  many  communities  attention  to  the  health  of  the  school  children 
means  a  hasty  physical  examination  by  a  very  busy  ph3rsician  of  a 
thousand  or  more  children  just  before  the  opening  of  school.  The 
health  certificate  issued  means  littie  because  it  covers  contagious  diseases 
only.  Some  conmiunities  have  gone  a  step  farther  and  have  employed 
a  visiting  niurse;  but  again  conservatism  stands  in  the  way.  The 
community,  half-convinced,  emplo3rs  (me  nurse  for  40,000  children. 
"The  Report  of  the  Present  Status  of  School  Health  Work  in  the  100 
Largest  Cities  of  the  United  States,"  published  in  the  March  number  of 
the  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene,  indicates  continued  unawareness 
in  cities  in  which  need  of  medical  supervision  is  evidentiy  great.  On  the 
whole,  the  report  shows  increased  concern  for  child  welfare  and  scientific 
provision  for  preventive  measures. 

Perhaps  the  chief  factor  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  school 
nurse  into  the  schoolroom  has  been  the  perennial  inability  of  the 
inspectors  to  secure  corrective  action  on  the  part  of  the  home  with 
reference  to  any  defects  discovered.  Dr.  Ha)rward,  an  English  doctor, 
says: 

As  a  doctor  I  felt  quite  stimned  in  the  strange  atmosphere  of  an  elementary 
school,  coming  into  contact,  not  so  much  with  actual  lUness,  as  with  the  primary 
omditions  which  produce  and  foster  it.  Dirt,  neglect,  improper  feeding, 
malnutrition,  insufficient  clothing,  suppturating  ears,  defective  sight,  the 
impossibility  of  getting  adequate  information  from  the  children;  and  nobody 
to  whom  one  could  give  directions  or  who  could  help  in  examining  the  children. 
My  entries  began  and  ceased  with  endless  notifications. 

The  records  kept  by  large  American  cities  show  that  the  addition 
of  the  school  nurse  has  increased  by  many  hundred  per  cent  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  home  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  examiners;  for  the 
office  of  the  school  nurse  lies,  not  only  in  a  careful  oversight  of  general 
conditions  of  health  of  the  school  children,  but  more  particularly  in  a 
kind  of  "follow-up  work"  which  takes  her  into  the  homes  of  her  district. 
Diuing  the  year  1915  the  Chicago  staff  of  nurses  was  responsible  for 
13,214  minor  operations  for  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  the  like,  and  was 
instrumental  in  securing  treatment  at  dispensaries  or  by  private 
ph3rsicians,  dentists,  opticians,  or  through  charities,  of  21,706  cases. 

On  November  i,  1916,  Mr.  Laurence  A.  Averill  sent  a  questionnaire 
to  the  superintendents  of  121  cities  having  a  population  upward  of 
50,000,  inquiring  the  school  enrolment,  the  presence  of  a  school  ph3rsician, 
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school  nurses,  and  school  clinics.  Exactly  loo  answers  were  received. 
The  cities  repl)dng  to  the  questionnaire  were  arranged  in  four  groups, 
the  first  including  the  largest  cities  with  the  exception  of  New  York, 
which  was  considered  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Journal  of  School 
Hygiene,  Boston  and  Chicago  stand  in  the  foreground,  though  they 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Boston  shows  a  school  population  of  110,938 
with  38  nurses,  averaging  3,000  pupib  per  nurse;  Chicago,  450,000 
children  with  150  nurses,  making  the  same  average  of  children  per  nurse. 
In  the  second  group  Kansas  City  (Missouri)  distinguishes  herself  by 
recording  a  school  population  of  46,000  with  no  nurse.  Minneapolis,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  a  school  population  of  43,083  with  29  nurses, 
averaging  1,500  pupib  per  nurse — ^a  provision  quite  adequate.  Of  the 
cities  in  the  third  group,  Trenton  makes  the  best  provision,  Worcester 
the  least.  The  cities  of  the  least  population  are  likewise  least  alive  to 
the  need  of  medical  supervision.  The  suggestions  in  the  final  paragn^h 
of  the  report  are  significant  for  this  class  of  city  and  for  towns  and  rural 
conununities: 

As  we  have  pointed  out  above,  there  are  certain  classes  of  defects  among 
pupils  which  can  only  be  successfully  diagnosed  by  the  physician,  and  thus  the 
medical  expert  remains  essential  in  the  most  successful  administration  of 
comprehensive  school  health.  Still,  in  innumerable  of  our  smaller  dties,  and 
in  towns,  the  future  health  worker  is  likely  to  be  the  nurse  almost  exclusively. 
The  number  of  serious  organic  defects  foimd  among  the  pupils  of  smaller  dties 
and  towns  are  naturally  smaller,  and  can  easily  be  referred  to  some  k>cal 
physician.  Thus,  in  whichever  direction  we  turn,  the  future  sphere  of  the 
school  nurse  becomes  more  and  more  inclusive. 


The  Booklist 

At  this  time  of  the  year  superintendents  are  planning  for  next  year's 
equipment.  With  the  pressure  more  insistent  from  other  directions,  the 
library  is  likely  to  receive  a  scant  allowance  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
inculcation  of  scholarly  methods  of  study  depends  rather  largely  upon 
the  supply  of  reference  material.  A  good  many  who  are  hampered  by 
small  means  regard  the  encydopedia  and  the  dictionary  as  the  only 
available  works  of  this  type  within  their  resources.  These  persons  are 
apparently  unaware  of  the  long  list  of  carefully  prepared  public  docu- 
ments to  be  had  for  very  slight  expenditure.  To  fadlitate  the  distribu- 
tion the  Booklist,  edited  by  the  American  Library  Assodation,  once  in 
two  months  issues  a  selection  of  public  documents  particularly  useful 
for  the  small  library.  The  current  issue,  for  instance,  lists  subjects 
ranging  from  the  "Minnesota  Survey,"  published  by  the  United  Labor 
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Statistics  Bureau,  to  the  "  Small  Vegetable  Garden, "  issued  by  the  Plant 
Industry  Bureau. 

The  Booklist  had  its  beginning  in  lists  of  current  books  issued  by 
the  Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,  at  first  for  Wisconsin  libraries 
and  later  for  other  state  conmiissions.  It  is  by  no  means  an  advertising 
scheme.  The  books  included  have  been  carefully  chosen  for  the  guidance 
of  librarians,  and  the  explanatory  notes  indicate  clearly  the  nature  and 
scope  of  each  work.  Copies  of  the  Booklist  are  to  be  found  in  most 
public  libraries.  The  public-document  section  offers  a  carefully  anno- 
tated list  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  limited  library.  Almost  all  of 
the  public  doounents  are  to  be  had  free  of  charge  if  obtained  through 
one's  congressman. 

Salaries  of  High-School  Teachers 

The  School  Review  is  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  M.  McConnel,  of  North- 
western High  School,  Detroit,  for  permission  to  print  a  portion  of  the 
data  collected  by  him  for  the  Indianapolis  High-School  Teachers' 
Association.  He  canvassed  the  loo  cities  having  a  population  of  over 
50,000,  to  ascertain  the  annual  average  salary  of  high-school  teachers, 
not  including  principals,  for  the  year  1916-17.  Seventy-five  cities 
replied.  Mr.  McConnel's  tabulation  and  comments  on  the  results  are 
as  follows: 

1.  New  York $2,187  lo*  Cincinnati $1^550 

2.  Newark 1,798  11.  Oakland 1,543 

3.  Jersey  City 1,794  12.  Savannah 1,523 

4.  Philade^hia 1,696  13.  Columbus,  0 1,522 

5.  Pittsburgh 1,692  14.  Seattle 1,501 

6.  Washington 1,650  15.  Cleveland 1,501 

7.  St.  Louis 1,620  16.  Minneapolis ii479 

8.  Yonkers 1,556  17.  Denver 1,462 

9.  Youngstown 1,553  18.  Fort  Wayne 1,437 

19.  Milwaukee $i>437 

20.  St.  Paul $1,425  29.  Rochester $i>298 

21.  Spokane 1,408  30.  New  Bedford 1,291 

22.  Toledo 1,399  3i-  Cambridge 1,286 

23.  Detroit 1,389  32.  Patterson 1,278 

24.  Baltimore 1,382  33.  Providence 1,266 

25.  Portland,  Ore.. 1,339  34-  Kansas  City,  Mo 1,265 

26.  Grand  Rapids 1,337  35-  Tacoma 1,263 

27.  Buffalo 1,333  36.  Scranton 1,261 

28.  New  Haven 1,328  37.  Worcester. . ^ 1,261 

38.  Salt  Lake  City $1,250 
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39.  \jymL $i|340        48.  South  Bend $i»i9o 

40.  Holyoke 1,237        49.  Omaha i»i7S 

41.  Syracuse 1,233        50.  Fall  River 1,168 

42.  Louisville 1,230        51.  Duluth 1,167 

43.  Springfield,  Mass 1,215        52.  Bridgeport 1,166 

44.  Reading 1,206        53.  Kansas  City,  Kans 1,162 

45.  Harrisburg 1,200        54.  Indianapolis 1,144 

46.  Waterbury 1,200        55.  Elizabeth 1,143 

47.  Hartford 1,198        56.  Atlanta 1,142 

57.  St.  Joseph,  Mo $i,i34 

58.  New  Orleans $1,125        67.  Wilkes  Barre $1,032 

59.  Des  Moines 1,123        68.  Houston 1,022 

60.  Troy 1,112        69.  Portland,  Me 1,019 

61.  Camden i,iii        70.  Albany 1,009 

62.  San  Antonio 1,067        7i-  Fort  Worth 993 

63.  Schenectady 1,060        72.  Oklahoma  City 969 

64.  Somerville 1,054        73.  Richmond,  Va 817 

65.  Johnstown 1,046        74.  Birmingham 781 

66.  Wilnungton 1,038        75.  Memphis 736 

Here  are  given  the  average  annual  salaries  for  1916-17  as  reported 
from  these  75  cities.  They  are  placed  in  descending  order,  and  the 
quartile  arrangement  is  used.  The  range  is  from  $2,187  ^  New  York 
City  down  to  $736  in  Memphis.  The  median  salary  is  $1,250,  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  looking  at  the  table  we  see  that  25  per  cent  of  the  cities 
pay  an  average  salary  of  $1437  or  more,  and  that  25  per  cent  pay  $1,134 
or  less;  50  per  cent  of  the  cities  pay  salaries  that  fall  between  these  two 
limits,  giving  a  range  of  practically  $300. 

In  general,  there  is  a  fair  correlation  between  size  of  city  and  salary 
paid.  Looking  at  the  iciities  in  the  first  quartile,  we  see  that  most  of 
them  would  be  in  the  first  quartile  of  a  table  arranged  on  the  basis  of 
population.  This  correlation,  however,  is  violently  broken  in  numerous 
cases.  For  example,  Yonkefs  and  Yoimgstown  are  found  in  the  upper 
quartile  of  salaries  and  are  relatively  small  cities.  Likewise,  Indianapolis 
and  New  Orleans  are  in  the  third  and  fourth  quartiles  of  salaries,  while  in 
population  they  are  in  the  first  quartile. 

Some  facts  as  to  salaries  paid  in  various  sections  of  the  country  are 
shown  by  a  study  of  the  table.  Of  the  10  cities  paying  the  highest 
salaries,  all  but  one,  St.  Louis,  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  smaller  eastern  cities  pay  extremely  low  salaries — 
for  instance,  Schenectady,  Somerville,  and  Wilmington.  The  western 
cities  are  not  found  on  either  extreme,  but  are  fairly  well  scattered 
through  the  upper  50  per  cent.    Of  the  10  cities  paying  the  lowest 
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salaries,  6  are  southern  dties.    In  only  i  southern  dty.  Savannah,  is 
the  average  salary  above  the  median. 

Not  only  is  it  important  to  know  the  salary  paid,  but  it  is  also 
important  to  know  the  tendency  of  that  salary  to  increase  or  decrease 
and  also  the  rate.  The  attempt  was  made  to  get  data  from  all  the  cities 
on  salaries  paid  in  1906-7  and  1911-12.  But  for  various  reasons  not  all 
the  cities  could  furnish  the  figures  for  these  earlier  years.  Figures  for 
1906-7  were  sent  in  by  52  cities,  and  for  the  year  1911-12  by  59  cities. 
From  these  actual  average  annual  salaries  are  figured  the  rates  of  increase. 

A.  For  the  past  ten  years;  percentage  is  based  on  1906-7  salaries  in  53  dries. 

23  dties  showed  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  or  more. 

18  dties  showed  an  increase  of  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 
7  dries  showed  an  increase  of  from  0+  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 
4  dries  showed  a  decrease. 

B.  For  the  past  five  years;  percentage  is  based  on  1911-12  salaries  in  59  dries. 

2  dries  showed  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  or  more. 
22  dries  showed  an  increase  of  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

24  dries  showed  an  increase  of  from  0+  per  cent  to  10  per  cent. 
II  dries  showed  a  decrease. 

This  table  shows  that  most  of  the  increase  in  average  salary  during 
the  past  ten  years  came  during  the  first  five  years.  From  1906  to  191 1 
there  was  a  fair  increase  in  most  of  the  dries.  But  in  the  period  1911-16 
there  were  35  out  of  59 — 61  per  cent — that  showed  an  increase  of  less 
than  10  per  cent.  There  were  11  dries — 19  per  cent — that  showed  an 
actual  decrease.  Just  why  the  average  salary  has  decreased  during  the 
past  five  years  in  several  dries  and  only  very  slighUy  increased  in 
numerous  others  while  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  steadily  upward  is 
more  than  can  be  explained  here. 
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REVIEW  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE 
ON  GENERAL  SCIENCE 


The  current  literature  on  general  science  may  for  the  purpose  of  review  be 
divided  into  three  groups:  (a)  articles  and  reports  of  committees  dealing 
specifically  with  phases  of  general-sdence  organization  and  instruction,  (b) 
text-books  and  laboratory  manuals,  and  (c)  articles  pertaining  to  secondary 
organization  as  far  as  this  concerns  science  organization.  Since  this  is  the  first 
of  the  series  of  annual  reviews  to  appear  in  this  periodical,  there  shall  be  no 
attempt  to  limit  the  review  to  only  that  literature  which  has  appeared  during 
the  past  year.  Many  excellent  articles  have  appeared  previous  to  1916,  and 
a  complete  list,  including  articles  of  a  more  general  nature,  but  related  to  the 
general-sdence  problem,  will  be  sent  upon  request  to  the  writer. 

The  titles  of  articles  which  give  direct  attention  to  general  science  are  too 
numerous  to  include  here.  Mr.  W.  L.  Eikenberry  has  prepared  an  extensive 
bibliography  of  the  literature,  March,  1917,  General  Science  Quarterly.  This 
list  will  be  continued  in  an  early  number  of  the  Quarterly, 

The  majority  of  these  articles  are  found  in  late  volumes  of  the  following 
periodicals:  School  and  Society,  School  Science  and  Mathematics ,  School  Review, 
and  General  Science  Quarterly,  The  general-science  movement  has  brought 
out  so  much  discussion,  especially  in  the  East,  that  the  General  Science  Quarterly 
was  established  as  a  clearing-house  for  opinions  on  the  subject.  The  first  num- 
ber was  published  in  November,  1916.  Mr.  W.  G.  Whitman,  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  the  editor.  The  editor  is  finding  no  difficulty  in  getting  copy  and 
subscriptions  for  the  journal.  School  Science  and  Mathematics  has  recently 
organized  a  general-science  department  with  Mr.  Fred  D.  Barber,  of  Normal, 
Illinois,  as  editor.  School  Review  and  School  and  Society  have  published  several 
general-science  articles  which,  as  a  rule,  deal  with  the  more  general  question 
of  the  place  of  general  science  in  the  curriculum.  A  few  articles  are  found  in 
School  World  and  inform  one  that  England,  too,  has  been  confronted  with  the 
reorganization  of  secondary  science  and  the  place  of  a  general  course  as  an 
introduction  to  the  special  sciences. 

ARTICLES  DEAUNO  SPEdFICALLY  WITH  GENERAL  SCIENCE 

The  content  of  these  articles  may  be  grouped  imder  several  topics.  Com- 
ment of  a  general  nature  will  be  made  upon  these^  followed  by  a  list  of  the 
articles  which  bear  particularly  on  the  topic  given. 
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I.  Argufnents  for  and  against  general  science, — ^Fortunately  or  unfortunately 
for  the  reader  a  large  number  of  the  articles  are  enthusiastic  reports  of  the 
success  of  a  general-science  course.  This  is  in  part  explained  when  one  notes 
that  the  majority  are  reports  of  teachers  in  the  field.  As  far  as  the  writer 
recalls,  but  a  single  teacher  among  those  who  have  taught  first-year  science 
reports  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  over  the  results.  While  the  teachers  are  generally 
satisfied  with  general  science,  no  measurement  of  the  results  or  values  of  the 
course  are  available  other  than  a  few  statistical  investigations  of  the  interest 
shown  by  pupils  taking  the  work  and  of  the  elections  in  the  subject  in  various 
schools. 

The  arguments  for  general  science  most  commonly  given  in  these  articles 
are: 

a)  First-year  pupils  are  too  immature  for  special  science  courses. 

h)  Pupils  are  interested  in  the  course  since  the  subject-matter  is  drawn 
from  the  everyday  experiences  of  the  pupils. 

c)  Units  of  practical  interest  to  the  pupil  are  more  desirable  than  theoretical 
or  logical  units  of  organization  of  a  mature  scientist. 

d)  With  the  greater  interest  of  the  pupil  comes  better  scientific  study, 
increase  of  elections,  and  a  higher  grade  of  work  in  later  special  sciences. 

e)  Organization  is  not  dominated  by  college-entrance  requirements. 

f)  The  course  is  easily  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Many  of  the  earlier  articles  previous  to  1916  give  similar  arguments.  The 
references  below  cover  most  of  these  arguments. 

Hanna,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1916,  p.  210. 

Ruch,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1916,  p.  49. 

Barber,  School  Review,  1916,  p.  4^6. 

Hessler,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1916,  p.  407. 

CaldweU,  School  Review,  1915,  p.  134. 

Elhuft,  General  Science  Quarterly,  1916,  p.  17. 

The  arguments  against  general  science  come  chiefly  from  college  and  uni- 
versity professors  and  from  high-school  teachers  of  special  sciences.  Those 
commonly  given  are: 

a)  The  course  lacks  imity;  it  b  a  hodge-podge,  or  worse  than  that. 

b)  Good  teachers  of  such  a  general  course  are  not  available. 

c)  Time  spent  in  reorganization  would  be  better  spent  in  improving  teadi- 
ing  of  special  sciences. 

d)  General  science  is  a  waste  of  time,  since  it  gives  little  of  fundamental 
principles  of  the  sciences,  no  logical  development  of  subject-matter,  and  little, 
if  any,  training  in  scientific  method. 

e)  Pupils  are  interested  in  the  special  sciences  if  they  are  properly  tau^^ 

f)  General  science  must  crowd  out  other  secondary  courses. 

Coulter,  School  Review,  191 5,  p.  i. 

Millikan,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1916,  p.  193. 
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One  fact  is  evident  from  the  reading  of  the  articles:  general-science  coiuses 
are  being  introduced  throughout  the  country.  One  is  forced  to  believe,  if  the 
experiences  of  the  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  field  is  a  fair  criterion, 
that  general  science  in  some  form  of  organization,  given  in  the  first  year  of  the 
present  high  school  or  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  junior  high  school,  has 
come  to  stay.  Further  viewpoints  on  the  value  of  general  science  wiU  be 
found  in: 

Lewis,  School  Review,  1916,  p.  426. 

Eikenberry,  School  Review,  191 5,  p.  181. 

RoweU,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  191 1,  p.  116. 

McAuley,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  191 1,  p.  14. 

Taylor,  School  Review,  1916,  p.  20. 

3.  Aims  of  general  science. — ^Among  the  many  aims  of  a  general-sdence 
course  one  commonly  finds:  (a)  acquisition  of  the  simple  principles  of  the 
various  sciences;  (6)  usable  information  about  daOy  experiences;  (c)  develop- 
ment of  powers  of  observation  and  conservative  conclusions;  (d)  training  in 
problem-solving;  (e)  preparation  for  later  sciences  and  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
field  to  aid  the  student  in  his  choice  of  further  science  study;  (/)  deepening 
and  broadening  of  pupils'  interests;  (g)  prevocational  guidance;  (h)  prepara- 
tion for  the  life  in  which  the  pupil  finds  himself. 

A  proper  balance  of  these  aims  gives  the  basis  for  selection  of  subject- 
matter.  Yet  few  writers  agree  on  the  relative  importance  of  each.  This  is 
well  demonstrated  by  the  various  texts  that  have  appeared.  One  finds  diffi- 
culty in  predicting  what  the  content  of  the  course  will  be  from  the  statement 
of  aims  in  the  preface. 

Carpenter,  General  Science  Quarterly,  1916,  p.  46. 

''Massachusetts  Committee  Bulletin,*'  General  Science  Quarterly,  1916,  p.  37. 
Elhufit,  General  Science  Quarterly,  1916,  p.  17. 
Johnson,  General  Science  Quarterly,  191 7,  p.  83. 
Barber,  School  Review,  1916,  p.  724. 

CaldweU,  School  Science  and  Maihematics,  1916,  p.  393;  also  General  Science 
Quarterly,  191 7,  p.  i. 

Eliot,  Occasional  Paper  No,  i.  General  Education  Board, 

3.  Organization  and  content. — ^Two  important  questions  are  raised  by  the 
articles:  (a)  What  shall  be  the  length  of  the  course  ?  (6)  What  principles  shall 
govern  the  organization  ? 

The  Biology  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education,  appointed  in  1913,  reports  that  imity  of  subject-matter 
is  of  most  importance;  that  two  years  of  work  in  elementary  science  be  required 
unless  administrative  difficulties  prohibit  it;  that  the  content  be  grouped  and 
presented  in  the  following  units:  physical  environment,  plants,  animals,  and 
man;  and  that  hiunan  welfare  is  the  motive  that  should  imderlie  all  elementary 
science  instruction.  At  the  1916  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion the  same  scheme  was  reported  by  the  committee.    Serious  objections  by 
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various  speakers  to  the  "vertical  stratification"  into  special  sciences  followed 
the  report. 

Barber  presents  a  somewhat  different  scheme  showing  how  general  sdence 
should  be  related  to  the  home,  street,  and  school,  and  then  be  expanded  ia  the 
second  year  to  plant  and  animal  life  about  school,  personal  hygiene,  and  com- 
mimity  sanitation. 

Preliminary  Report,  Biology  Subcommittee,  School  Science  and  MatkemaUcs, 
191S,  p.  44. 

Report  by  Biology  Subcommittee,  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, 1916. 

Barber,  School  Review,  1916,  p.  724;  also  General  Science  Quarterly,  19x7. 

Coulter,  J.  G.,  School  and  Society,  1915,  p.  226. 

Whitney,  University  of  Illinois  High-School  Conference,  1916. 

In  different  schools  practically  every  spedal  science  has  been  made  the 
c6re  of  the  first-year  work.  Thus  we  find  biology  and  geography  given  as  the 
organizing  subject  or  general-science  courses  as  a  basb  for  geography,  agri- 
culture, and  other  special  sdences.  Some  writers  believe  that  physics  and 
chemistry  are  fundamental  to  all  sdence  study.  Others  argue  for  topical  units 
of  organization  without  regard  to  the  place  given  the  content  by  the  ^)edal 
sciences. 

Hanna,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1916,  p.  210. 

Robinson,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1915,  p.  717. 

Hessler,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1916,  p.  407. 

Caldwell,  School  Review,  1916,  p.  134. 

Various  courses  not  foimd  in  the  textbooks  given  later  have  been  organized. 
Austin,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  191 1,  p.  217. 
'  Welch,  National  Education  Association  Proceedings,  191 5,  p.  1022. 
Carpenter,  General  Science  Quarterly,  1916,  p.  46  (the  oiganization  and  aims 
of  the  general-sdence  course  in  the  Rochester  ([N.Y.]  Junior  High  School). 
Johnson,  General  Science  Quarterly,  1916  (general  sdence  for  eighth  grade). 

4.  if  e^^uM^.— There  is  found  in  the  literature  much  discussion  of  the  method 
of  teaching  first-year  sdence.  The  project  plan;  the  emphasis  of  laboratory, 
demonstration,  and  textbook;  the  use  of  supplementary  reading  material; 
field  work,  are  topics  for  argument.    Several  good  references  are  listed. 

Dewey,  General  Science  Quarterly,  1916,  p.  3;  also  National  Education  Association 
Proceedings,  1916. 

Von  Hofe,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  191 5,  p.  75i* 
Webb,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1915,  p.  679. 
Hessler,  School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1916,  p.  518. 
Kilpatrick,  General  Science  Quarterly,  191 7,  p.  67. 

5.  Sequence, — Several  studies  showing  the  position  of  general  sdence  and 
the  basis  for  sequence  which  it  affords  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Among 
these  are  studies  by  Downing,  Taylor,  Barber,  Lewis.  With  general  sdence 
in  the  first  year,  biology  comes  most  often  in  the  second,  physics  in  the  third. 
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and  chemistry  in  the  fourth.  Whitney  has,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  summed 
up  the  reasons  for  our  present  sequence,  if  there  are  any,  and  has  also  stated 
well  the  factors  which  should  govern  the  sequence.  Since  his  statements 
do  summarize  the  views,  they  may  be  given  briefly.  The  factors  detennining 
the  i^esent  sequence  are  (a)  eq)ediency,  (6)  size  of  classes,  (c)  cost  of 
i^^Muratus,  (<0  college-entrance  requirements.  The  factors  which  should 
detennine  the  oiganization  and  sequence  are  (a)  needs  and  interests  of  the 
pupils,  (6)  development  of  the  pupil  and  character  of  the  locality,  {c)  eariy 
courses  should  prepare  the  pupil  in  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  (<0  applied 
science  should  follow  preparatory  courses,  {e)  half-year  courses  should  be 
omitted. 

Whitney,  University  of  Illinois  High-School  Conference  Proceedings. 

Snedden,  School  and  Society,  1915,  p.  436. 

Flezner,  Occasional  Paper  3,  General  Educaiion  Board. 

Hanna,  School  Science  and  Mathemalics,  1916,  p.  210. 

Coulter,  J.  G.,  School  Scienu  and  Mathematics,  1916,  p.  303. 

Barber,  School  Renew,  1916,  p.  724. 

Downing,  School  Renew,  191 5,  p.  272. 

Taylor,  School  Renew,  1916,  p.  20. 

Lewis,  School  Review,  1916,  p.  426. 

TEXTBOOKS  AMD  LABORATORY  MANUALS' 

Probably  the  textbooks  and  laboratory  manuals  which  have  appeared  to 
date  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  present  status  of  general  science  as  regards 
the  ideas  of  organization,  method,  and  aims  of  the  course.  Here,  again, 
widely  differentiated  views  are  exposed. 

There  have  appeared  to  date  ten  textbooks.  One  laboratory  course  not 
accompanied  by  a  text  is  included  in  the  list  bek>w.  Each  of  the  other  texts 
except  one  is  accompanied  by  a  manual  of  laboratory  directions. 

Clai^,  General  Science.    American  Book  Co.,  19x0. 

Rowell,  Introduction  to  General  Science.    Macmillan,  191 1. 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry,  Elements  of  General  Science.    Ginn,  1914. 

Snyder,  First  Year  Science.    ADyn  &  Bacon,  19 14. 

Hessler,  The  First  Year  of  Science.    Sanborn,  1914. 

Clark,  An  Introduction  to  Science. 

Pease,  A  First  Year  Course  in  General  Science.    Bobbs-Merrill,  19 15. 

Elhuff,  General  Science,  Heath,  1916. 

Weckel  and  Thalman,  A  Year  in  Science.    Row,  Peterson,  1916. 

Brownell,  Laboratory  Lessons  in  General  Science,    Macmillan,  1916. 

Barber,  First  Course  in  General  Science.    Holt,  19 16. 

General  Science  by  Miss  Clark  represents  a  course  not  intended  to  prepare 
for  college-entrance  examinations,  but  a  course  which  will  prepare  the  reader 

*  The  paragraph  following  the  title  of  each  textbook  gives  in  essence  the  purpose 
of  the  course  as  expressed  in  the  preface  of  the  book. 
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to  meet  life's  important  problems  and  to  pass  muster  on  the  principles  and 
theories  imderlying  scientific  and  economic  management  in  the  shop  or  in  the 
home.  The  Laboratory  Manual  in  General  Science  gives  directions  for  experi- 
ments designed  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  facts  and  theories  discussed 
in  the  textbook. 

Introduction  to  General  Science  by  Rowell  is  written  to  interest  the  pupil  in 
immediate  needs  and  his  close  surroundings  and  to  lead  him  to  arouse  himself 
to  the  habit  of  seeking  for  a  cause  and  of  looking  beyond  the  present  and 
immediate  to  the  future  and  ultimate.  It  further  aims  to  give  the  pupil  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  all  sciences,  the  power  to  see  the  interrelation  of  all  sciences, 
and  to  reason  from  many  points  of  view.  Another  value  lies  in  awakening  the 
mind  to  the  possibilities  of  scientific  knowledge  and  mental  attainments  and 
stimulating  the  ambition  to  learn  more  about  at  least  one  science.  The 
course  is  elastic  and  local  conditions  can  be  emphasized. 

Elements  of  General  Science  by  Caldwell  and  Eikenbeny  proposes  to  give 
a  usable  fund  of  knowledge  about  conunon  things,  a  more  scientific  attitude 
in  interpreting  problems,  to  make  more  effective  and  profitable  the  later  work 
in  the  differentiated  sciences.  No  attempt  is  made  to  maintain  the  unity  of 
any  one  of  the  different  sciences  from  which  material  is  taken.  Rather  unity 
is  secured  by  means  of  the  logical  connections  between  topics.  The  topics  are 
of  general  significance. 

First  Year  Science  by  Snyder  deals  with  the  earth  and  the  sun  in  their  rela- 
tions to  man.  This  treatment  gives  three  advantages:  (a)  imity,  (b)  practical 
interest,  (c)  preparation  for  college-entrance  examinations  (in  physiography). 
The  language  b  simple,  and  the  principles  are  thoroughly  illustrated  by  experi- 
ment. All  secondary  sciences  are  treated  so  that  the  pupil  may  find  his  par- 
ticular interest.    The  book  is  complete;  no  reference  or  manual  is  needed. 

The  First  Year  of  Science  by  Hessler  is  written  to  meet  the  need  of  general- 
science  instruction.  The  most  important  part  of  the  course  is  the  acquisition 
of  the  introductory  notions  of  physical  and  chemical  phenomena,  but  it  includes 
also  the  problems  of  modem  conveniences,  the  soil,  plants  and  animals,  and 
sanitation.  The  text  is  an  answer  to  the  question:  Can  general  science  be 
given  in  large  first-year  classes  with  varied  needs,  without  specially  prepared 
teachers  and  without  expensive  equipment  ? 

An  Introduction  to  Science  by  Miss  Clark  aims  to  start  pupils  on  projects 
which  will  influence  for  good  their  present  and  future  lives. 

A  First  Year  Course  in  General  Science  by  Miss  Pease  offers  an  introduc- 
tion to  special  secondary  sciences.  For  those  who  do  not  finish  high  school  it 
gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  science.  The  world  in  which  the  student  is  a 
part  furnishes  the  material  for  the  course.  This  begins  with  the  earth,  the  forces 
acting  upon  the  earth,  and  the  composition  of  matter.  Ph3rsiographical  material 
follows,  and  then  life  on  the  earth  completes  the  view.  The  laboratory  exercises 
are  designed  (a)  to  fix  the  principles  and  facts,  (b)  to  teach  by  experiment  one  or 
more  applications  of  the  principle,  (c)  to  accustom  pupils  to  follow  directions 
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and  record  accurately  observations,  {d)  to  teach  pupils  to  draw  reasonable 
conclusions. 

General  Science  by  Elhuff  is  intended  to  offer  a  scientific  explanation  for 
the  many  experiences  of  pupils  and  to  create  a  desire  for  further  knowledge. 
It  meets  the  demand  for  both  full-year  and  half-year  courses,  and  presents  the 
fundamental  principles  of  science  and  of  scientific  study  in  such  a  way  that 
pupils  will  acquire  the  desire  to  study  the  special  sciences.  For  half-year 
courses  the  first  twenty-foiu"  chapters  are  to  be  followed.  The  basic  ideas  in 
the  course  are  matter,  its  properties  and  reaction  of  matter  upon  matter,  and 
energy. 

A  Year  in  Science  by  Weckel  and  Thalman  b  an  effort  to  present  subject- 
matter  of  interest  to  the  pupil,  adapted  to  his  stage  of  mental  development, 
and  of  educative  value.  It  provides  a  groundwork  for  the  special  sciences  and 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Fifteen  years  of  experimentation  have  established 
the  course.  Information  for  appreciation  of  environment  and  scientific  think- 
ing train  the  pupil  to  become  a  better  citizen  of  the  community. 

Laboratory  Lessons  in  General  Science  by  Brownell  brings  together  from 
scattered  sources  that  which  would  appeal  to  beginners  and  which  would  find 
unity  in  their  experiences  and  interests.  The  emphasis  in  these  lessons  is 
placed  upon  the  personal  and  community  aspects  of  the  pupil's  interests.  This 
makes  necessary  and  desirable  topics  of  social  science.  Differentiation  of  the 
various  sciences  is  not  fotmd  in  the  lessons. 

First  Course  in  General  Science  by  Barber  is  not  written  primarily  to  survey 
the  whole  field  of  science  and  present  scattered  bits  from  every  special  sdence. 
Nor  is  the  course  primarily  intended  for  preparation  to  later  sdence  study. 
The  primary  function  of  the  course  b  to  give  a  rational,  orderly,  scientific 
imderstanding  of  the  pupU's  environment.  The  train  of  thought  in  the  organi- 
zation b  guided  by  two  parallel  rails,  the  one  physical — energy — and  the  other, 
sociological,  kutnan  welfare. 

These  textbooks  are  discussed  as  to  choice  of  material  and  organization  in 
several  articles  and  book  reviews.  Lewis,  School  Review,  1916,  p.  426,  shows 
the  distribution  of  material  in  several  texts.  Webb,  School  Science  and  Mathe- 
matics, Jime,  191 7,  gives  a  statistical  study  of  the  ten  texts.  The  current 
number.  May,  1917,  of  the  General  Science  Quarterly  contains  a  review  of  each 
of  the  texts. 

ARTICLES  AND  PAPERS  RELATED  TO  THE  GENERAL-SCIENCE  SITUATION 

In  the  1915  and  1916  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  one  reads 
that  the  jimior  high-school  movement  is  making  rapid  progress.  This  move- 
ment concerns  the  science  reorganization.  The  student  of  the  general-science 
problem  will  be  interested  in  the  literature  listed  below. 

Judd,  "The  Junior  lEgh  School,"  School  Review,  1916,  p.  249. 

Weet,  "A  Junior  High  School,"  School  Renew,  1916,  p.  142. 

The  Detroit  Junior  High-School  Course  of  Study. 
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Carpenter,  "General  Science  in  the  Junior  Hi^  Sdiool  (Rochester),"  Getural 
Science  QuarteHj,  1916. 

Several  other  articles  or  papers  with  which  the  reader  interested  in  general 
science  and  its  future  should  be  familiar  are: 

Flezner,  "The  Modem  School/'  Occasional  Paper  No.  3,  General  Education  Board. 

Eliot,  "Changing  Aspects  in  Secondary  Education,"  Occasional  Paper,  No,  t. 
General  Education  Board. 

Snedden,  "New  Problems  in  Secondary  Education,"  School  Remew,  1916,  p.  177. 

Snedden,  "Principles  of  Aim,  Organization,"  School  and  Society,  191 5,  p.  346. 

Orr,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  Report,  1914-15. 

Briggs,  "General  Science  in  Secondary  Schools,"  Teachers  College  Record,  19x6, 
P- 19.  

n.    BOOKNOTES  AND  REVIEWS 

Wilkinson,    W.    A.    Rural   School   Ma$tagemaU.    Boston:     Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  1917. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  ''Teacher  Training  Series,"  being  put  forth 
under  the  editorship  of  Dean  Charters,  of  the  Faculty  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  The  editor  points  out  that  the  majority  of  texts  for  teadiers 
stress  principles  rather  than  methods  and  assume  that  the  young  teacher  will 
conmience  work  in  the  dty  graded  schooL  The  new  series  is  planned  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  teacher  already  in  service  and  of  the  inexperienced  teacher, 
more  particularly  in  the  one-  and  two-room  school  of  rural  districts  and  smaller 
villages. 

With  Tcspect  to  subject-matter,  this  book  is  not  composed  of  the  same  ok! 
materials  simply  rearranged,  repolished,  and  retitled.  Since  human  nature  is 
in  the  main  largely  identical  in  town  and  country,  and  fundamental  knowledge 
cannot  be  changed  in  any  large  way,  the  subject-matter  treated  is,  in  part, 
necessarily  similar  to  that  found  in  many  of  the  older  professional  books. 
Fundamental  knowledge,  however,  has  become  a  hydra-headed  creature. 
Instruction  in  every  item  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary,  for  time  is  pressmg, 
and  that  which  is  fundamental  in  one  locality  is  foreign  to  the  needs  of  another. 
The  teacher,  even  though  inexperienced,  must  choose.  How  frequently  in  the 
past  this  choice  has  been  thoughtless  or,  at  best,  has  been  under  the  guidance 
in  the  main  of  tradition  1  Here  is  made  a  noteworthy  contribution  toward 
assisting  all  rural-school  teachers  to  recognize  two  large  facts  and  to  conduct 
their  activities,  whether  within  or  without  the  school  premises,  in  accordance 
with  these  facts.  There  b  never  lost  the  point  of  view  that  the  boys  and  giris 
of  the  schools  in  question  are  cotmtry  boys  and  girls,  and  that  they  have  bodies 
and  minds  and  habits,  for  the  efficient  development  of  which  the  school  as  an 
institution  and  the  teacher  as  its  presiding  officer  have  been  made  reqx>nsible. 
The  other  underlying  current  treats  of  the  power  which  the  school  may  and 
should  exercise  in  improving  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  conmiunity. 
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Oiapters  showing  how  the  interest  of  the  patrons  of  the  school  may  be  aroxised 
and  maintained,  how  the  school  may  be  made  a  social  center,  and  how  it  may 
become  a  conmiunity-health  agency  wiU  be  e^>ecial]y  he^fol  to  busy  rural 
teachers  and  wiU  exemplify  the  aim  of  directing  improvement  abng  social  and 
economic  lines.  With  re^)ect  to  the  management  of  the  more  direct  internal 
activities  of  the  country  school,  the  book  is  exceedingly  suggestive.  The  text 
abounds  with  rational  material  in  concrete  form.  The  experience  which  the 
child  brings  with  him  from  his  home  environment  is  made  the  basis  for  develop- 
ing and  enlarging  his  inherent  powers.  The  spirit  of  the  country  growth  and 
creativity  has  been  permitted  to  penetrate  and  permeate  the  school  building. 
Hence  the  rural  teacher  may  forget  the  formal  stuff  of  his  own  pupil  days  and 
the  academic  niceties  of  his  later  student  hours,  and,  actuated  by  the  methods 
and  concrete  applications  which  the  author  supplies  in  profusion  tmder  the 
headings,  among  others,  of  how  to  govern,  how  to  develop  habits  of  study,  how 
to  make  a  flexible  daily  program,  how  to  keep  records  and  make  reports,  how 
to  beautify,  equip,  and  use  the  school  premises,  how  to  organize  and  conduct 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  school  will  not  be  a  series  of  detached  inco-ordinated 
incidents  isolated  from  the  remainder  of  the  child's  life,  but  a  strong  and  neces- 
sary link  of  the  chain  of  an  ever-widening  self-directing  existence. 

The  volume  itself  on  the  mechanical  side  b  a  good  example  of  the  book- 
maker's art.  The  author,  as  student,  has  been  impressed  with  the  value  of 
good  paper,  clear  type,  the  emphasis  of  an  occasional  italicized  phrase,  and 
sectional  headings  in  ''black  face"  or  ''small  caps."  Each  chapter  doses  with 
a  sunmiary,  class  exercises,  and  brief  dearly  indicated  references  for  supple- 
mentary reading.  There  is  appended  a  concise  bibliography  pertinent  to  the 
prindpal  topics  which  are  discussed. 

W.  L.  RiCHASDSON 

UNivEasiry  of  Chicago 


Pearson,  F.  B.    The  VUalized  School.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1917. 

$1.25. 

In  this  book  an  attempt  is  made  to  "  interpret  some  of  the  school  processes 
in  terms  of  life  processes,  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  these  processes  may  be 
made  identical."  The  thought  running  throughout  its  pages  is  that "  the  school 
process  is  an  integral  part  of  the  life  process  and  not  something  detached  from 
life."  In  his  application  of  this  prindple  the  author  has  produced  an  inspira- 
tional rather  thaoi  an  informational  book.  There  is  much  said  about  patriot- 
ism, the  teacher  as  an  ideal,  complete  living,  behavior,  poetry,  and  life.  Besides 
the  whoUy  in^irational  chapters  there  are  a  few  which  contain  material  that 
is  more  or  less  practical.  For  example,  a  typical  vitalized  school  is  described 
in  the  last  chapter  and  the  socialized  redtation  in  another,  in  both  of  which 
the  discussion  is  concrete  and  the  ideas  suggestive.  The  style  throughout  is 
free  and  easy  and  especially  adapted  to  the  teacher  of  little  training  and  experi- 
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tact.  The  questions  and  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  suggest  that  the 
author  expects  his  work  to  be  used  both  as  a  text  and  as  a  reading-circle  book. 
In  either  of  these  capacities  it  would  be  more  valuable  for  what  it  suggests 
than  for  what  it  contains. 


Davis,  C.  O.    Public  Secondary  Education.    Chicago:  Rand  McNally 

&  Co.,  1917. 

The  correct  title  of  this  book  b  "  Public  Secondary  Education  in  Michigan." 
After  devoting  three  chapters  to  the  colonial  Latin  school,  the  middle  period, 
and  the  early  Northwest,  the  author  begins  his  discussion  with  a  chapter  on 
early  Michigan.  Five  chapters  follow  this  one,  the  three  most  significant  being 
one  each  on  the  academy  movement,  the  union  schools,  and  the  high  schools. 
It  is  in  these  chapters  that  one  finds  the  explanation  of  current  practices  in 
secondary  education  in  Michigan  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  nation  at 
large. 

In  the  introduction  Professor  Davis  makes  the  point  that  the  history  of 
secondary  education  in  Michigan  b  in  reality  the  general  history  of  public 
secondary  education  in  the  entire  United  States,  and  that  his  discussion  is  a 
history  of  public  secondary  education  in  America  viewed  through  the  lenses  of 
Michigan's  history.  While  there  is  some  justification  of  this  point  of  view, 
yet  one  should  not  be  led  to  feel  that  Mr.  Davis  has  written  a  history  of  public 
secondary  education  in  America — something  that  cannot  be  accomplished  with 
other  than  meager  results  until  scholars  have  done  for  public  secondary  edu- 
cation in  each  state  what  Professor  Davis  has  done  for  this  phase  of  Michigan's 
educational  history.  

RowE,  Henry  K.  Society,  lis  Origin  and  Development.  New  York: 
Scribner,  1916. 

The  method  of  this  book  is  inductive  rather  than  deductive,  in  which 
respect  it  differs  from  many  of  the  books  on  elementary  sociology.  The  plan 
of  the  writer  is  to  take  cross-sections  of  group  life  in  order  to  obtain  data  for 
generalization,  just  as  the  biologist  makes  cross-sections  of  laboratory  specimens 
in  order  to  determine  structure.  By  the  use  of  such  a  method  the  author 
emphasizes  the  concrete  rather  than  the  abstract,  thus  furnishing  the  beginner 
a  valuable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  sociology  as  well  as 
a  prelude  to  the  various  social  sciences. 

The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  foxir  cross-section  views  as 
follows:  "Life  in  the  Family  Group,"  "Social  Life  in  the  Rural  Community," 
"  Social  Life  in  the  City,"  and  "  Social  Life  in  the  Nation."  A  list  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  in  the  cross-section  view  of  commimity  life  illustrates  the  con- 
creteness  of  the  material  included  therein.  The  topics  are:  the  community 
and  its  history,  the  land  and  the  people,  occupations,  recreation,  rural  institu- 
tions, niral  education,  the  new  niral  school,  rural  government,  health  and 
beauty,  morals  in  the  rural  commimity,  the  rural  church,  and  a  new  type  of 
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rural  institution.  Each  of  these  topics  receives  a  somewhat  brief  but  rather 
concrete  treatment,  both  of  which  are  ad^ted  to  the  one  entirely  tmtrained 
in  the  sociological  field. 

It  is  the  custom  at  present  for  some  high  schools  to  offer  a  course  in  current 
sociological,  economic,  and  dvic  problems.  To  those  interested  in  such  a 
course  the  book  imder  review  will  have  some  interest.  While  it  is  not  a  suit- 
able text  for  such  a  course,  it  does  contain  much  valuable  and  usable  material 
relative  to  sociological  problems.  It  b  one  of  the  many  valxiable  reference  books 
without  the  extensive  use  of  which  such  a  course  as  the  foregoing  is  impossible. 


m.    PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

(Detailed  discussions  of  some  of  the  following  books  will  appear  later.) 
GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

Betts,  George  Herbert.    Class-Room  Method  and  Management.    Indian- 
apolis: Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  1917.    Cloth.    Pp.  386. 
BoxTRNE,  Randolph.    Education  and  Living.    New  York:  Century  Co.,  191 7. 

Cloth.    Pp.  x+236.    $1.25. 
Davis,  Calvin  O.    PMic  Secondary  Education.    Chicago:  Rand  McNally 

&  Co.,  1917.    Cloth.    Pp.  xiv+270. 
Hughes,  James  L.    Training  the  Children.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  Co., 

191 7.    Ck)th.    Pp.  148. 

A  stimulating,  inspiring,  constructive  series  of  essays. 
Leavitt,  Frank  M.,  and  Brown,  Edith.    Elementary  Social  Science.    New 

York:  Maanillan,  1917.    Cloth.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  137.    I0.80. 
Wilkinson,  William  Albert.    Rural  School  Management.    Boston:  Silver, 
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THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF  THE 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM' 


ALEXIS  F.  LANGE 
Professor  of  Education,  University  of  California 


The  junior-college  idea  is  in  no  sense  a  Procrustes-bed^  and 
its  advocates  have  nothing  in  common  with  that  legendary  highway- 
man of  Attica;  yet  this  bed  suggests  several  very  broad  questions — 
questions  inseparable  from  the  jimior-college  movement  as  a  whole. 
One  is:  Shall  certain  colleges  have  their  heads  cut  off,  and,  if  so, 
by  whom?  Another  is:  Shall  the  American  imiversity-coUege  have 
its  I^s  cut  off ,  and,  if  so,  where  ?  The  third  is:  Shall  the  American 
four-year  high  schools  be  stretched,  and,  if  so,  how?  Now,  it 
seemed  wisest  for  ine  to  relegate  the  first  two  of  these  questions 
and  all  that  goes  with  them  to  the  margin  of  consciousness  and  to 
focus  attention  on  the  jimior  college  as  an  aflSrmative  answer  to 
the  third  and  hence  as  a  new  member  of  an  evolving  public — or, 
more  precisely,  state — school  system.  In  doing  so  I  shaU  acquire 
'  merit,  I  hope,  by  drawing  largely  on  California  for  object-lesson 
material,  letting  you,  if  you  will,  look  after  the  muMis  mutandis 
applications. 

We  are  not  likely,  I  take  it,  to  see  the  jimior  college  '^steadily 
and  see  it  whole,"  imless  we  avoid  entangling  alliances  with  notions 

>  An  address  given  at  the  conference  of  the  University  of  Chicago  with  secondary 
schools,  ^ml  zo,  19x7. 
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and  loyalties  sprung  from  usage  or  with  educational  tiieory  witiiout 
a  country,  and  choose,  instead,  as  angle  of  vision,  the  common 
good  of  American  democracy.  From  this  point  of  view  we  cannot 
but  be  helpfully  directed  by  the  postulates  and  working  principles 
implied.  We  start,  then,  with  the  idea  that  the  school  system  is 
an  organ  of  the  body  politic,  bone  of  its  bone,  flesh  of  its  flesh,  an 
organ  devised  for  each  and  all,  from  generation  to  generation.  Its 
structure  must  needs  therefore  be  shaped  so  that,  as  time  goes  on, 
more  and  more  adequate  recognition  may  be  given  to  the  educa- 
tional rights  of  both  the  minority  and  the  majority  of  child-citizens 
— ^that,  in  other  words,  provision  may  be  made,  not  only  for  length 
and  continuity,  but  also  for  breadth  and  completeness,  of  educa- 
tional opportunities.  Its  supreme  fimction  accordingly  becomes 
that  of  insuring,  with  increasing  certainty,  the  greatest  prepared- 
ness of  the  greatest  number,  the  concept  preparedness  including, 
in  this  connection,  becoming,  doing,  being,  singly  and  collectively, 
but  excluding  whatever  would  degrade  a  human  being  to  a  mere 
means  or  device  and  would  prevent  the  making  of  a  life  worthy  of 
freemen.  But  to  have  it  fimction  thus  continuously  presupposes 
capacity  for  further  and  continuous  development,  for  peaceful 
adaptations  to  new  occasions  and  the  new  duties  they  teach. 
Otherwise  it  soon  begins  to  minister  to  the  quick  as  if  they  were 
the  dead,  and  itself  becomes  a  case  of  rigor  mortis.  To  have  it 
fimction  t^us  continuously  presupposes  such  correlation  of  parts  as 
to  reduce  the  danger  of  functional  troubles  to  a  minimum,  provided 
this  living  imity  in  variety  does  not  mean  an  enlightened  despotism 
within  or  without,  or  lack  of  chances  for  a  social  group  to  make 
blunders,  to  get  what  it  deserves,  and  so  to  learn  to  do  better. 
Democracy's  choice  is  like  Lessing's  choice  of  the  search  for  truth 
rather  than  truth'  as  a  gift.  The  process  of  becoming  efficient  is 
to  be  preferred  to  efficiency  for  its  own  sake.  It  follows  from  all 
this  that  the  school  phases  of  social  evolution  can  be  adequately 
dealt  with  only  by  a  state-schoolcraf t  that  combines  farsight  and 
foresight  with  evolutional  thought  and  practice.  Not  wanted  is 
the  conservatism  of  Lot's  wife,  the  original  ^'standpatter,"  nor  the 
radicalism  devoid  of  historic  sense.  What  is  wanted  is,  in  a  wprd, 
teleological  opportunism,  which  has  ample  room  for  temperamental 
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diflferences  as  to  speed.  The  etymological  meaning  of  the  term 
pedagogue  needs  to  be  Americanized  into  that  of  leading  citizen, 
with  the  connotation  that  such  a  one  is  aggressively  alive  to  the 
inherent  purpose  of  democracy:  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  of 
educational  effort;  to  establish  justice  as  to  educational  oppor- 
tunities; to  insure  domestic  tranquillity  for  the  parts  and  the  whole 
of  the  state's  educational  institutions;  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense  against  all  enemies  of  the  child-dtizen;  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  not  by  perverting  yotmg  Americans  into  textbooks, 
papery  inside  and  leathery  outside,  but  by  advancing  them  by 
means  of  school  subjects  and  school  life  in  preparedness  as  to  per- 
sonal freedom  and  loyal  co-operative  service. 

When  we  fit  the  foregoing  considerations  into  the  general  theory 
of  education;  when  we  thereupon  examine  those  critics  who  think 
with  their  heads  and  thus  give  out  light  as  well  as  heat;  when  we 
then  watch  the  many  adaptive  changes  going  on  and  try  to  inter- 
pret their  trend  and  significance,  the  need  of  reshaping  the  inherited 
school  system — ^if  an  accident  of  history  deserves  to  be  called  a 
system — ^into  an  organ  adequate  to  the  functions  demanded  by  the 
twentieth  century  becomes  convincingly  obvious.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult then  to  project  through  the  fixed  points  of  the  past  and  present 
the  main  lines  of  reconstruction  and  to  arrive  thereby  at  a  rational 
hypothesis  for  direction  and  action — a  hypothesis,  moreover,  that 
does  not  involve  laying  violent  hands  on  anything  but  a  few 
custom-caked  prepossessions.  Basing  my  best  knowledge  and 
belief  largely  on  data  derived  from  the  situation  I  know  best  at 
first  hand,  I  would  read  the  shadows  of  coming  events  and  sketch 
the  completed  readjustment  and  extension  as  follows: 

I.  The  state  imiversity,  embodying  in  a  higher  indissoluble 
union  German  and  English  imiversity  aims,  rests  on  a  foundation 
of  foxirteen  grades  of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  its  first 
two  years  corresponding  to  the  last  two  of  the  four-year  college. 
It  retains  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  education,  but  for  A 
gradually  duninishing^  number  .^Lstudents. 

"2.  roratyand  country  alike  the  elementary-school  period  ends 
with  the  sixth  grade;  not  so,  however,  the  period  of  compulsory 
school  attendance. 
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3.  For  dty  and  country  alike  the  elementary  grades  are  followed 
normally  by  three  intermediate  grades,  designed  for  the  years  of 
early  adolescence  and  adjusted  to  the  educational  needs  of  all  pupils, 
be  their  school  life  long  or  short.  For  the  country  this  presupposes 
the  county  as  the  imit  of  educational  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. 

4.  For  dty  and  cotmtry  alike  provision  has  been  made  for  edu- 
cation and  training  to  the  end  of  the  secondary-school  period,  i.e., 
to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  grade.  Here  again  the  coimty  imit  is 
presupposed. 

5.  The  lower  vocational  system,  comprising  a  variety  of  arrange- 
ments for  training,  is  articulated  with  the  intermediate  school;  the 
middle  vocational  system  with  the  high  school.  To  the  middle 
vocational  system  belong  the  normal  schools  and  the  various  voca- 
tional departments  of  jimior  colleges. 

6.  As  far  as  the  institutional  grouping  of  the  secondary  grades 
is  concerned,  the  old  rigidity  has  been  superseded  by  flexibility. 
One  dty  or  cotmty,  for  example,  may  follow  a  6-3-3-2  plan;  another 
may  have  the  grouping  6-2-4-2 ;  a  third  may  have  a  6-4-4  division. 
According  to  local  conditions,  one  commimity  may  have  only  the 
intermediate  school,  articulated,  to  be  sure,  with  a  high  school  else- 
where; another  the  intermediate  and  high-school  grades,  articu- 
lated, to  be  sure,  with  a  jimior  college  elsewhere;  a  third  may 
provide  for  an  eight-year  secondary  school  in  one  place  and  under 
one  management,  and  so  on. 

Being  interested  in  reporting  rather  than  arguing,  I  can  do 
nothing  at  this  point  for  the  doubting  Thomases  or  the  Missourians. 
I  can  only  affirm  that  in  California,  at  any  rate,  the  hypothesis  or 
program  thus  crudely  outlined  accords  essentially  with  professional 
public  opinion.  None  other  looks  like  something  "just  as  good.*' 
If  various  committee  reports  and  their  acceptance  by  bodies  of 
teachers  may  be  trusted  at  all;  if  the  attitude  of  the  universities, 
particularly  of  their  departments  of  education,  is  significant;  if  the 
polides  of  the  state  department  mean  anything  for  the  future,  sub- 
stantial agreement  exists  as  to  the  goal  to  be  achieved.  Whether 
it  will  be  reached,  and  how  soon,  is,  of  course,  a  question  concerning 
which  one  must  heed  Hosea  Biglow's  warning:  "Don't  prophesy 
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onless  ye  know."  At  present  the  omens  are  auspicious.  The  fol- 
lowing glimpses  of  the  situation  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  to  our  minds  the  chief  conditioning 
factors  in  the  development  of  junior  colleges. 

1.  To  begin  with,  the  intermediate  school  is  being  institutional- 
ized city  by  city  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  speed.  It  is  sanctioned  by 
law  and  approved  by  the  state  board,  which  has  provided  for  an 
intermediate  teacher's  certificate.  Only  a  few  counties  have  as  yet 
availed  themselves  of  their  constitutional  privilege  to  adopt  char- 
ters, but  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction.  It  seems  likely,  more- 
over, that  the  rural  intermediate  school  can  be  had  sooner  through 
specific  mandatory  legislation,  making  the  county  the  unit  of  edu- 
cational administration.  The  bearing  of  such  legislation  on  the 
solution  of  rural-life  problems  is  too  obvious  to  be  seen  only  by 
schoolmen. 

2.  The  high  schools  of  the  state,  now  over  280  in  number,  have 
attained  a  stage  of  development  that  warrants  an  upward  extension 
both  in  the  larger  dties  and  in  the  wealthier  rural  high-school 
districts.  The  state  contributes  $15  per  pupil;  each  county  $60 
more.  Less  than  30  high  schools  have  only  3  teachers;  the  average 
is  about  12.  For  teachers  of  the  traditional  branches  the  standard 
of  certification  is  one  year  of  graduate  imiversity  study,  including 
professional  training;  for  teachers  of  the  newer  special  subjects, 
the  equivalent  of  four  years  of  preparation  beyond  the  four-year 
high  school.  The  state  board  has  recently  adopted  a  plan  whereby 
all  high-school  teachers  come  imder  state  supervision  during  the 
first  two  years  of  service. 

3.  It  is  coming  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  attempts  to 
pour  the  new  wine  of  vocational  training  into  the  old  skins  of  organi- 
zation and  method  are  destined  to  be  futile.  With  this  goes  the 
growing  conviction  that  the  training  for  specialized  efficiency  can- 
not wisely  be  substituted  for  the  general  education  for  which  the 
intermediate  school  and  the  high  school  must  continue  to  stand. 
Foundation  courses  in  both,  yes;  finishing  courses,  no;  instead, 
vocational  projections  and  continuations. 

4.  Since  1892  the  state  university  has  been  gradually  reshaping 
itself  around  two  organizing  ideas.    One  was  and  is  that,  for 
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theoretical  and  practical  considerations  alike,  the  university  proper 
should  begin  in  the  middle  of  the  inherited  four-year  collie  scheme; 
the  second  was  and  is  that  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  as  a 
matter  of  history  and  fact  all  of  a  piece  with  secondary  education. 
This  trend  of  thought  and  preaching  and  practice  resulted  gradaUm 
in  the  jimior  certificate,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  imiversity 
and  secondary  education;  in  the  policy  of  placing  all  professional 
schools  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than  two  years  of  non-professional 
training;  in  making  the  studies  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  high 
school  and  the  first  two  of  the  college  largely  interchangeable;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  in  publicly  exhibiting  the  requirements  for  the 
jimior  certificate  in  terms  of  imified  secondary  curricula  covering 
Grades  9-14,  inclusive.  In  ways  of  her  own,  Leland  Stanford 
Jimior  University,  under  the  leadership  first  of  Dr.  Jordan  and  now 
of  Dr.  Wilbur,  stands  committed  to  virtually  the  same  policy. 
Thus  the  precept  and  example  of  the  two  universities  prq>ared  the 
way  for  the  collegiate  extension  of  the  public  high  school,  and  the 
jimior  colleges  that  have  sprung  into  existence  or  will  do  so  may 
rely  on  the  continued  support  and  co-operation  of  these  two 
^titutions. 

5.  The  first  jimior  colleges  were  established  under  the  law  of 
1907,  which  gave  high-school  districts  permission  to  introduce  post- 
graduate courses.  A  year  ago  the  State  Council  of  Education 
adopted  the  following  recommendations:  (i)  that  the  legislature 
explicitly  recognize  the  junior  college  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
secondary-school  sj^tem;  (2)  that  the  legislature  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  junior  college  only  where  the  assessed  valuation  of 
taxable  property  is  such  as  will  support  adequately,  first  of  aU,  the 
elementary,  the  intermediate,  and  the  traditional  high-school  grades, 
and,  secondly,  a  two-year  junior  college — ^in  other  words,  that  the 
law  safeguard  the  equitable  distribution  of  money  for  educational 
purposes  and  prevent  the  multiplication  of  well-meant  but  doomed 
attempts  at  junior  colleges;  (3)  that  the  legislature  authorize 
counties  to  establish  junior  colleges,  either  as  additions  to  existing 
county  or  district  high  schools  or  as  separate  institutions. 

Bills  embodying  these  recommendations  have  been  drafted  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Education,  and  there  is  every  reason 
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to  believe  that  they  will  be  enacted  into  law  at  the  present  session 
of  the  legislature.  If  so,  several  over-ambitious  communities  will 
have  to  be  content  with  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting,  but  there  will 
remain,  as  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  about  fifteen  junior  colleges 
that  meet  the  l^al  requirements  for  their  life,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness. 

When  we  review  the  groimd  traversed  thus  far,  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  junior  college  appears  as  an  integral  phase  of  a 
cotintry-wide  movement  toward  a  more  adequate  state  system  of 
education.  In  California,  as  elsewhere,  the  junior  college  is 
causally  connected  with  the  other  constituent  phases  of  the  whole 
process  of  reorganization^  In  California,  as  elsewhere,  its  evolu- 
tion is  determined  by  the  convergence  and  coalescence  of  three 
currents  of  educational  endeavor.  The  first  is  directed  toward  an 
intelligent  adjustment  of  the  university,  in  the  Continental  Euro- 
pean sense,  to  the  traditional  American  college.  This  process,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted,  will  result  in  the  general  absorption  by 
the  university  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  inherited  four-year  college. 
And  this  necessarily  implies  the  practical  recognition  of  the  first 
two  years  as  the  continuation  and  culmination  of  secondary  edu- 
cation^ The  second  is  directed  toward  making  the  high  school 
function  more  effectively,  for  all  alike,  during  the  whole  period  of 
adolescence.  Now  the  high  school  begins  too  late  and  ends  too 
early.  The  result  is  a  truncated  and  non-fimctioning  education  for 
most  high-school  graduates.  The  third  is  directed  toward  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  or  preparedness  of  the  nation  through  the  creation 
of  lower  and  middle  systems  of  vocational  training.  For  reiasons 
too  obvious  to  rehearse,  the  school  must  furnish  such  training,  first, 
for  those  whose  education  for  general  social  efficiency  is  not  pro- 
longed beyond  the  first  eight  or  nine  grades;  secondly,  for  those 
who^  general  education  ends  with  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  grade 
and  who  are  not  headed  for  one  of  the  professions,  in  the  restricted 
sense. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  inevitable  phase  of  growth  that  as  yet  not  one 
of  the  junior  colleges  I  know  about  has  fully  f oimd  itself.  Growing- 
pains  cannot  be  escaped.  Even  a  butterfly  has  to  spend  its  infancy 
and  youth  as  a  caterpillar.    But  even  now  the'^imcertainties  that 
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exist  relate  rather  to  ways  and  means  than  to  fundamental  concep- 
tion and  aim.  The  coming  of  the  junior  college  means  that  the 
high  school  is  taking  possession  of  its  own,  the  imiversity-coll^e 
continuing— presmnably  for  many  years  to  come — tp  give  two  years 
of  secondary  education  also.  Accordingly,  the  jimior  college,  in 
order  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  which  is  the  sole  reason  for 
its  existence,  cannot  make  preparation  for  the  imiversity  its  excuse 
for  being.  Its  courses  of  instruction  and  training  are  to  be  culminal 
rather  than  basal.  The  real  differences  between  the  collegiate  and 
the  four-year  part  of  a  full-grown  high  school  are  not  due  to  any 
other  institution.  They  exist  because  the  students  of  the  collie 
division  have  normally  passed  the  middle  point  of  adolescence; 
they  exist,  further,  not  because  some  will  attend  a  university,  but 
because  the  majority  will  presmnably  not  do  so.  They  are  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  those  which  give  a  special  character  to  the 
intermediate  school.  And  so  the  junior  college  will  function  ade- 
quately only  if  its  first  concern  is  with  those  who  will  go  no  farther, 
if  it  meets  local  needs  efficiently,  if  it  enables  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  to  round  out  their  general  education,  if  it  turns  an 
increasing  number  into  vocations  for  which  training  has  not 
hitherto  been  afforded  by  our  school  system.  Hence  it  will  of 
necessity  be  as  nearly  autonomous  as  its  place  in  the  public-school 
system  of  the  state  permits;  hence,  too,  its  structure  will  normally 
have  to  exhibit  a  bifurcation  into  vocational  and  cultural  depart- 
ments, both  organically  united  with  what  precedes. 

When  I  am  asked'about  junior-college  vocational  departments, 
my  advice,  for  good  or  ill,  is:  develop  two  in  each  junior  college — 
one  for  home-making  and  women's  occupations  other  than  teach- 
ing; the  other  for  dvic  efficiency,  especially  for  the  careers,  even 
now  in  the  making,  within  the  broad  fields  of  dty,  county,  and 
state  administration.  Beyond  this  develop  vocational  dq>art- 
ments  designed  to  meet  more  localized  needs.  A  rural  junior  col- 
lie would  naturally,  therefore,  make  provision  for  training  in 
practical  scientific  farming.  In  industrial  centers  the  emphasis 
would  fall  on  technological  branches.  Commercial  centers  would 
organize  a  junior-college  preparation  for  business.  In  every  case 
opportunities  would  exist  for  combining  schooling  with  calling. 
No  national  preparedness  program,  I  venture  to  assert,  can  be 
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satisfactory  that  does  not  purpose  to  fill  the  gap  between  the 
training  of  the  artisan  and  the  university  expert  and  that  does  not 
propose  to  fill  this  gap  for  as  many  as  possible  by  as  wide  a  dis- 
tribution of  opportunities  as  possible.  A  special  reason  why  the 
professional  departments  of  universities  should  further  this  con- 
summation lies  in  the  strong  probability  that  these  departments 
would  then  be  relieved  of  thousands  whose  attendance  is  owing  not 
so  much  to  mistaken  ambition  as  to  the  absence  of  other  means  of 
vocational  training.  A  very  similar  benefit  would,  of  course,  accrue 
to  the  normal  schools. 

Thus  far  only  one  of  the  California  jimior  colleges — ^the  Poly- 
technic Junior  College  of  Los  Angeles — ^has  developed  well- 
organized  vocational  finishing  courses — ^f or  rather  obvious  reasons^ 
such  as  the  absence  of  blazed  trails,  as  far  as  organization  is  con- 
cerned, the  comparatively  large  outlay  of  money  required,  the 
predominantly  academic  interests  of  the  high-school  teachers  and 
principals  initiating  the  local  propaganda  for  a  junior  college,  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  the  suggestion  can  be  made  to  work 
in  communities  that  the  university  is  coming  to  their  town,  etc. 
In  some  instances  the  argument  that  the  junior  college  would  keep 
much  money  at  home  and  would,  for  individuals,  cut  college 
expenses  nearly  in  two  has  proved  more  efficacious  than  any  other. 
In  short,  while  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  several  places  to 
organize  vocational  courses,  the  junior  colleges  continue  to  offer 
to  a  greatly  varying  extent  only  the  lower-division  studies  of  a 
college  of  liberal  arts.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  legislation  referred 
to  above  is  secured — ^within  the  next  few  weeks — ^making  the 
jimior  college  the  capstone  of  secondary  education  and  assuring  to 
it  $75  per  student  from  coimty  and  state,  projects  for  vocational 
training  are  boimd  to  loom  larger  than  they  have  done  hitherto. 
Nor  is  it  imlikely  that  sooner  or  later  the  state  will  adopt  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  to  the  effect 
that  the  state  high-school  tax  be  increased  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  furthering  the  development  of  vocational  departments  in  junior 
colleges. 

As  long  as  ^^organic  correlation  of  part  and  part  can  be  brought 
about  and  maintained,  latitude  in  the  grouping  or  segregation  of 
secondary  grades  is  of  far  greater  value  than  uniformity.    Local 
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conditions,  for  example,  may  well  make  it  necessary,  if  not  wholly 
desirable,  to  establish  a  junior  college  by  itself.  Here  and  there  it 
may  be  foimd  most  practicable  to  assign  the  tenth  as  well  as  the 
ninth  grade  to  the  intermediate  school  and  then  to  make  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  constituent  parts  of  the  junior  college. 
Plans  of  this  sort  are  actually  imder  serious  consideration  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Sacramento.  The  typical  junior  college,  however,  will 
doubtless  continue  to  consist  of  a  two-year  addition  to  an  existing 
high  school — ^an  addition  more  or  less  intimately  united  with  it  as 
to  aims,  organization  and  administration,  teaching  staff,  and  school 
commimity  life.  At  present  three  tendencies  are  noticeable  with 
reference  to  this  problem  of  correlation.  One  is  to  separate  the 
junior  collie  as  far  as  possible  from  the  high  school,  to  create  as 
fast  as  possible  a  special  faculty,  to  develop  exclusive  forms  of 
student  activities,  to  emphasize  the  methods  in  vogue  in  univer* 
sities,  and  so  on.  Another  is  to  differentiate  as  little  as  possible — 
that  is,  to  treat  the  junior  collie  merely  as  a  high  school  lengthened 
by  two  years.  According  to  a  third  view  the  advantages  of  both 
types  of  organization  can  be  secured  and  the  disadvantages  of  each 
largely  avoided  by  applying  the  principle  of  unity  in  variety.  A 
sp^dal  faculty,  yes,  but  not  one  without  a  share  in  the  work  of  the 
grades  below  the  coll^iate  division;  one  principal,  yes,  but  also  a 
jxmior-college  dean;  unity  and  continuity  of  program,  yes,  but  also 
the  attitudes  and  methods  suitable  for  young  manhood  and  woman- 
hood; a  distinct  college  life,  yes,  but  not  an  isolated,  separate  one, 
least  of  all  a  pinchbeck  imitation  of  the  large  imiversity-coll^e. 
The  San  Diego  Junior  Collie  may  serve  as  a  good  illustration.  It 
is  this  inclusive  third  view,  it  seems  to  me,  that  does  justice  to  all 
of  the  factors  involved  and  that  should,  therefore,  serve  as  a  guide 
in  working  out  the  many  new  and  perplexing  problems  of  instruc- 
tion, of  administration,  and  of  student  life. 

It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  relation  of  the 
junior  college  to  its  environing  community  and  on  the  extramural 
services  it  will  render  as  a  center  of  educative  influences.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its  wider  mission,  particularly  in  a 
state  where  the  landscape  is  not  dotted  with  small  private  colleges. 
There  is  the  caU  to  initiative  and  co-operation  within  its  drde  of 
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intermediate  and  high  schools.  There  is  the  need  of  furthering 
dearer  community  thought  and  the  advance  toward  the  highlands 
of  dvic  life.  There  is  the  challenge  to  assist  in  making  university 
extension  really  worth  while  by  making  it  largely  supplementary  to 
junior-coUege  extension,  and  so  forth.  The  old  fimctions  of  the 
college  of  fifty  years  ago,  discharged  in  modem  ways;  the  new 
functions  called  for  by  modem  insights  and  needs  added — such  may 
well  be  the  substance  pf  things  not  seen  but  hoped  for. 

In  view  of  the  mission  of  the  jimior  college  to  do  new  and  better 
things  in  new  and  better  ways,  the  selection  of  Jhe  teaching  staff 
becomes  a  matter  pf  supreme  importance.  Archaic,  second-hand 
teachers  will  not  do.  One  requirement  to  be  insisted  on  is  a  degree 
of  mature  and  modem  scholarship  not  lower  than  that  found  in 
junior  collies  directly  connected  with  universities.  If  such 
scholarship  is  at  the  same  time  more  human  and  less  neo-scholastic, 
all  the  better.  Roughly  measured,  this  requirement  will  be  foimd 
to  call  for  not  less  than  ^wo  years  of  graduate  university  prepara- 
tion. Of  course  an  equivalent  in  terms  of  mastery  without  such 
university  aid  should  always  be  more  than  acceptable.  Degrees 
do  not  matter;  the  essential  thing  is  to  be  siu'e-footed  in  the  ways 
of  the  scholar.  Another  sine  qua  non  is  an  ample  meastu'e  of  the 
Uberal  culture  that  embodies  the  spirit  of  service,  informed  by 
broad  scholarship  and  indusive  appreciations.  A  mere  specialist 
may  do  no  great  harm  in  a  imiversity;  in  a  junior  college  with  its 
man-centered  aims  his  ways  would  lead  to  destruction.  Normally 
a  Ph.D.  applying  for  a  junior-college  position  should  be  asked  to 
present  a  certificate  of  rebirth.  A  third  is,  of  course,  teaching 
power  of  a  high  order,  demonstrated,  not  only  in  the  course  of  pro- 
fessional training,  but  also  in  the  secondary  grades  below  those  of 
the  jimior  college.  Whatever  imiversities  may  continue  to  do, 
practice-teaching  on  junior-college  students  is  out  of  the  question. 
SuA  power  indudes,  not  only  ability  to  teach  yoimg  men  and 
women  by  an  adequate  use  of  instruction  material,  but  also  directive 
insight  into  the  prindples  of  secondary  education  and  into  the  place 
and  functions  of  the  jimior  college  as  a  part  of  the  state  school 
system.  Of  course  no  such  standard  can  be  applied  at  once.  The 
present  situation  is  analogous  to  the  beginnings  of  university  work 
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in  colleges,  which  at  first  had  to  rely  largely  on  existing  faculties. 
Here  and  there  junior-college  coiirses  are  attempted  by  instructors 
whose  specialty  lies  elsewhere.  Here  and  there,  too,  a  department 
head  insists  on  doing  what  one  of  his  assistants  could  do  better. 
But  the  tendency,  I  am  glad  to  report,  is  strongly  toward  the  higher 
qualifications  outlined,  so  that  meanwhile  the  universities  need 
not  fear  a  lowered  standard.  At  the  University  of  California  the 
scholarship  average  of  those  coming  from  junior  colleges  is  found 
to  be  several  fractions  higher  than  the  general  university  average — 
a  fact  not  wholly  .accounted  for,  to  be  sure,  by  the  scholarly  fitness 
of  junior-college  teachers.  The  junior-collie  year  is  longer  by  at 
least  a  month.  Hitherto  classes  have  been  small.  They  have  been 
homogeneous  and  so  have  been  able  to  start  in  on  a  higher  level 
than  is  possible  for  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  university-college 
Freshmen.  They  have  been  in  chai^ge,  not  of  the  least,  but  of  the 
most,  experienced  teachers  of  their  respective  institutions.  They 
have  been  less  exposed  to  university  "side  shows."  They  have 
come  to  their  imiversity  life  and  work  with  great  expectations,  with 
freshness  and  enthusiasm.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  general 
tonic  effect  of  the  junior-college  idea  upon  high-school  men  and 
women.  There  is  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  the  professional 
elevator  need  not  stop  running  at  the  twelfth-grade  floor.  To  this 
stimulus  the  state  university,  a  year  ago,  added  another,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  of  Education.  It  established  a 
higher  professional  degree,  the  high-school  certificate,  obtained  at 
the  end  of  one  year  of  graduate  study,  being  regarded  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  first  or  lower  professional  degree.  The  following  conditions 
must  be  met:  (i)  fotir  years  or  more  of  successful  teaching  experi- 
ence; (2)  a  total  of  two  years  of  residence  graduate  work  distributed 
so  that  one-third  goes  to  the  department  of  education,  another  to 
some  other  university  department,  the  remaining  third  of  the  work 
being  subject  only  to  the  general  proviso  that  all  of  the  courses 
needed  for  the  degree  must  be  advanced;  (3)  an  acceptable  pro- 
fessional thesis  dealing  from  the  educational  point  of  view  with 
some  problem  of  consequence. 

The  response  has  been  most  gratifying  despite  the  fact  that  the 
label,  tentatively  chosen,  namely,  Graduate  in  Education,  has 
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nothing  of  the  irridescence  of  the  Ph.D.  Indeed,  the  hope  is  fully 
justified  that  before  long  junior-college  faculties  will  be  increasingly 
recruited  from  those  who  have  reached  this  new  milestone,  or  the 
spot  marked  by  it.  Unless  some  unforeseen  upheaval  prevents,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  is  likely  to  prescribe  a  jimior-college  cer- 
tificate, with  requirements  similar  to  those  I  have  been  discussing. 
Now,  finally,  what  of  the  relation  of  the  public  jimior  college  to 
the  state  university-college?  Obviously  the  latter  may  make  it 
or  mar  it,  for  imtil  the  state  shall  create  a  directive  educational 
organ  the  state  university  will  not  only  continue  to  be  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  in  all  educational  matters,  but  will  also 
continue  to  have  a  large  measure  of  extra-legal  power.  Such  a 
position  constitutes  a  public  trust,  to  which  the  university  must 
be  said  to  be  faithless  if  it  does  not  make  its  fostering  care  and 
leadership  all-inclusive;  worse  still,  of  course,  if  it  subserves  its 
supposedly  special  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  public  welfare 
as  a  whole.  And  so,  when  the  jimior  colleges  come  seeking  the 
aid  and  institutional  recognition  indispensable  to  their  rise  and 
progress,  it  would  be  as  immoral  as  it  would  be  easy  for  a  state 
university  to  bend  them  to  its  uses.  But,  even  if  the  state  imiver- 
sities  should  readily  consent  to  these  self-evident  truths,  are  they  in 
a  condition  fit  for  mutually  beneficent  relations  of  affiliation  ?  Is 
it  not  very  naive  to  assume  that  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  college  part  of  these  institutions  are  controlled  by  college 
consciousness  ?  Seen  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion^ the  lower  half  of  what  was  once  the  college  appears  often  to 
be  neither  educational  nor  institutional.  We  behold  a  conglomer- 
ate of  departments  pursuing  a  hodgepodge  of  aims.  In  one  depart- 
ment the  student  still  happens  to  be  regraded  as  an  end;  in  many 
more  he  is  a  means;  in  a  third  the  ruling  passion  is  the  protection 
of  department  industry.  A  large  proportion  of  the  instructors  are 
novices,  trained  solely,  not  for  secondary  or  college  work,  but  for 
highly  specialized  research;  many,  too,  are  forever  debarred  from 
gaining  professional  insights  by  the  great  university  superstition 
that  to  know  is  to  be  prepared  to  teach.  Add  to  this  the  general 
underlying  assumption  that  all  Freshman  and  Sophomore  studies 
are  preparatory,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  three  good  meals  today 
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are  preparatory  to  three  meals  tomorrow,  but  in  a  technical,  pro- 
fessional sense,  and  one  can  hardly  shake  off  the  fear  that  the 
junior  colleges,  instead  of  saving  and  perpetuating  college  aims  and 
ideals,  will  succumb  to  universitizing  influences  and  introduce  pre- 
legal,  pre-medical,  pre-engineering,  pre-Ph.D.  courses,  all  of  them 
naturally  dominated  by  the  universities,  while  pro-student  courses 
will  be  rare — too  rare  to  do  much  for  the  vocation  of  becoming 
human. 

There  is  thus  precious  little  that  would  justify  university 
Pharisaism  and  a  great  deal  to  call  for  the  attitude  of  the  publican. 
At  this  point  we  may  well  say.  His  opus,  kic  lobar  est.  Fortunately 
the  universities,  if  they  are  to  thrive  as  universities,  need  the  jimior 
colleges  just  as  much  as  the  junior  colleges  need  articulation  with 
universities.  For  this  reason  alone,  if  there  were  no  others,  I  am 
optimistic  enough  to  believe  that,  while  the  jimior  colleges  will  be 
influenced  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  in  the  direction  of  adequate 
standards  of  scholarship,  the  universities,  influenced  in  turn  by  the 
jimior  colleges,  will  recognize  in  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  the  continuation  and  culmination  of  secondary 
education  and  will  reshape  themselves  accordingly.  One  desidera- 
tum of  such  re-forming  would  be,  of  course,  the  appointment  of 
professionally  trained  college  professors  to  replace  the  inexperienced 
instructor,  who  now  has  neither  a  living  wage  nor  the  work  he  wants 
to  do  and  is  prepared  for.  At  the  University  of  California  an  inter- 
change of  instructors  between  junior  colleges  and  the  University 
has  been  sanctioned  already,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  am  overtaxing 
my  imagination  when  I  think  of  the  possibility  of  calling  distin- 
guished junior-college  teachers  to  college  chairs  at  Berkeley;  and 
of  course  not  only  for  services  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  At 
any  rate,  if  what  I  called  2l  while  ago  the  higher  union  of  German  and 
English  university  aims — an  American  union,  for  short — ^is  ever  to 
be  brought  about  for  the  senior  college  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  first  two 
years  of  a  university,  graduate  schools  of  the  German  type  must 
^     cease  to  be  the  only  source  of  teacher  supply. 

If  we  turn  now  for  a  last  moment  from  the  state-supported  and 
state-controlled  school  agencies  to  those  serving  the  same  ultimate 
ends  of  progressive  national  preparedness  without  the  advantages 
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and  disadvantages  of  such  support  and  control,  we  find,  I  think, 
instead  of  divergence  of  interests  with  respect  to  junior  colleges, 
only  the  same  good  reasons  for  promoting  them  and  for  making  the 
changes  necessary  for  educationally  organic  articulation.  He  who 
runs  may  read  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  the  state  imiversity 
of  California  and  the  University  of  Chicago  have  been  on  the  road, 
side  by  side,  to  the  same  goal  these  many  years,  and  that  they  have 
been  joined  in  word  and  deed  by  another  pair  of  the  same  sort, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  and  the  state  university  of 
Missouri.  We  find,  furthermore,  that  the  non-state  university- 
colleges  can  move  faster,  if  they  will,  than  state  institutions. 
Stanford,  for  example,  has  put  a  limit  on  the  size  of  its  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes  and  may  of  course,  if  it  chooses,  do  away 
with  them  entirely.  As  for  the  first-class  colleges — ^long  may  they 
live,  and  God  bless  them — ^their  noble  ideals  of  the  higher  education 
alone  should  guarantee  their  allegiance  to  the  junior-college  idea. 
How  little  they  have  to  fear  is  well  illustrated  by  Pomona  College, 
which,  although  situated  where  junior  colleges  are  at  present  over- 
abundant, has  had  to  do  as  Stanford  has  done  in  the  matter  of 
numbers.  This  fact  tends  to  show,  incidentally,  how  very  sub- 
ordinate the  causal  connection  is  between  the  presence  or  absence 
of  established  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  the  demand  for 
public  junior  colleges.  The  same  college  illustrates  also  how  the 
older  aims  and  methods  of  a  more  or  less  static  culture  may  be 
transformed  into  the  aims  and  methods  of  a  modem  dynamic  edu- 
cation and  how  in  consequence  the  differences  between  the  last 
two  college  years  and  the  first  two  university  years  tend  to  become 
differences  of  emphasis  merely,  while  the  line  represented  by  the 
Bachelor's  degree  tends  to  become  imaginary  for  those  going  on  to 
imiversities  for  professional  training  whether  of  the  research  or  of 
the  applied-science  type. 

And  so  I,  for  one,  cannot  but  hold  to  the  faith  that  the  jimior 
college  will  be  accepted  by  the  nation  and  will  be  wholesomely 
developed  as  an  integral  part  both  of  the  system  of  public  education 
and  of  the  larger  house  with  many  mansions,  American  education, 
to  the  building  of  which  must  be  devoted  many  gifts  but  one 
^irit. 
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It  is  a  commonplace  that  history  and  English  admirably  supple- 
ment each  other,  but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  in  planning  high- 
school  courses  in  the  two  subjects.  There  is  abimdant  available 
reading-matter  which  has  historical  value  as  well  as  literary  sig- 
nificance and  which  is  quite  as  well  worth  reading  as  many  of  the 
'^English  classics"  already  in  the  reading-lists.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  books  now  commonly  read  may  serve  the  purposes  of  history 
as  well  as  of  English  if  read  from  that  point  of  view.  Moreover, 
historical  material  affords  excellent  subject-matter  for  oral  and 
written  expression,  for  the  pupil  has  something  definite  to  say,  and 
this  he  must  needs  learn  to  state  clearly  and  with  precision.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  ample  opportunity  in  teaching  history  to  help  the 
pupil  to  establish  the  desirable  habit  of  reading  rapidly,  intelligently, 
and  with  discernment. 

The  plan  of  work  hereinafter  set  forth  has  been  adopted  in  the 
belief  that  by  making  the  most  of  the  possibilities  of  these  two 
subjects  a  certain  number  of  recitation  periods  per  week  can  be 
saved  while  meeting  all  legitimate  requirements.  In  view  of  the 
many  subjects  which  clamor  for  attention,  a  saving  of  even  two 
periods  a  week  for  one  year  is  worth  some  consideration. 

In  order  to  forestall  obvious  criticisms,  it  may  as  well  be  stated 
at  once  that  the  validity  of  the  method  of  procedure  here  suggested 
has  not  been  subjected  to  scientific  investigation  and  is  not  verified 
by  irrefutable  statistical  data.  Nor  has  it  been  imder  observation 
long  enough  to  draw  final  conclusions  as  to  its  ultimate  success. 
The  only  statement  to  be  made  at  present  is  the  unscientific  one 
that  the  plan  seems  to  work  well.  It  is  therefore  offered  rather  as 
a  suggestion  than  as  a  certified  specific.    This,  however,  may  be 
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said,  that  the  preoent  arrangement  was  not  made  as  the  result  of 
sudden  impulse,  but  has  been  a  matter  of  gradual  development. 

Three  years  ago  in  making  some  slight  rearrangement  of  the 
work  in  English  it  seemed  logical  to  put  the  required  reading  of  the 
Iliad  smd  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  year  as  the  course  in  Andent 
History,  to  select  other  reading-matter  which  should  preserve  the 
imity  of  the  year's  work,  and  to  make  it  all  contribute  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  course  in  history.  At  the  same  time  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  of  history  toward  training  in  the  vernacular  was  recognized, 
and  definite  plans  were  adopted  for  co-operation  between  the 
teachers  of  English  and  of  history  for  maintaining  the  same  stand- 
ards in  speech  and  writing  in  both  classes. 

At  the  dose  of  the  school  year  the  question  arose  whether,  in 
view  of  the  demands  upon  the  curriculimi,  too  many  hours  were 
being  devoted  to  this  particular  type  of  work.  It  seemed  dear  that 
the  work  done  in  the  English  class  had  contributed  enough  to  the 
history  course  so  that  we  could  well  afford  to  drop  one  period  a  week 
from  the  latter.  After  another  year's  trial  a  second  period  was 
cut  out.  The  time  thus  saved  has  been  utilized  for  a  two-hoiu* 
course  in  sdence  following  the  general  sdence  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  plan  of  work  now  in  force  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  time  set 
apart  for  Andent  History  and  English  in  a  given  year  has  been 
reduced  from  seven  to  five  periods  a  week;  two  of  these  five  redta- 
tions  are  conducted  by  the  teacher  of  EngUsh,  three  by  the  teacher 
of  history;  all  of  the  reading  done  in  connection  with  the  English 
work  is  made  tributary  to  the  course  in  history;  the  use  of  correct 
English  in  speech  and  writing  is  as  much  a  requiriement  for  the 
history  class  as  is  a  knowledge  of  certain  historical  facts.  In  both 
classes  a  definite  effort  is  made  to  devdop  the  ability  to  read 
rapidly,  discriminatingly,  and  thoughtfully.  The  year's  work  as 
a  whole  must  satisfy  the  demands  of  both  departments  for  the 
required  work  of  the  given  year. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  school  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  the  conventional  foiu'-year  high  school,  it  is  desirable  to  make 
dear  the  program  conditions  imder  which  this  plan  has  devdoped 
and  the  scope  of  the  English  work  in  the  course.  The  school  is 
organized  on  the  basis  of  a  seven-year  dementary  and  a  five-year 
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upper  school.  The  first  year  of  the  upper  school  corresponds  rather 
closely  to  the  first  year  of  a  high  school.  Pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted eight  grades  of  the  public  schools  enter  this  class,  and  the 
year's  work  includes,  among  other  subjects,  beginning  Latin,  first- 
year  correlated  mathematics,  and  general  science.  The  modal 
age  of  the  first-year  class  in  September,  1916,  was  thirteen  years. 
A  total  of  fifteen  periods  is  given  to  English  during  the  five  years  of 
the  upper  school.  They  are  distributed  as  follows:  first  year,  four 
periods;  second  year — the  year  under  discussion — ^two  periods; 
third  year,  three;  fourth  year,  two;  fifth  year,  four. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  English  course  in  the  first  year  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  point  at  which  the  second-year  work  begins. 
Ability  to  write  legibly,  to  spell  correctly,  to  use  capitals  and  periods 
in  their  proper  places,  is  prerequisite  to  entrance  to  the  upper  school. 
In  the  first  year  short  oral  or  written  themes  are  prepared  weekly. 
Attention  is  directed  toward  insuring  the  habitual  use  in  speech  and 
writing  of  correct  and  complete  sentences.  The  class  is  mtroduced 
to  the  use  of  the  topical  sentence  in  its  relation  to  the  paragn4>h 
and  has  some  practice  in  making  outlines.  The  reading  for  this 
year  includes  three  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  three  of  Scott's  novels, 
selections  from  English  and  Scotch  ballads  and  from  Malory^s 
Marte  d^ Arthur,  It  is  done  primarily  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
the  pupils  to  read  in  rather  large  amounts  and  to  read  for  pleasure. 
Critical  analysis  of  literature  is  not  attempted  imtil  the  third  year. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  in  the  second  year  that  the  courses  in 
English  and  history  are  combined.  In  this  year  the  study  of 
paragraphs  and  the  making  of  outlines  are  continued.  Pupils  are 
expected  to  acquire  a  more  flexible  sentence  structure,  to  be  able 
to  use  the  necessary  punctuation  for  such  sentences,  and  to  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  increase  their  vocabulary.  The  reading  for  the 
year  will  be  spoken  of  later. 

The  history  course  for  this  year  covers  the  period  usually 
included  in  a  high-school  course  in  ancient  history — ^namely,  from 
earliest  times  to  800  a.d.  Pupils  who  have'entered  from  the  lower 
school  already  have  some  familiarity  with  mythology  and  with 
classical  names  and  places  through  the  use  of  such  books  as  Burt's 
Odysseus^  Harding's  Greek  Gods^  Heroes  and  Men,  Bulfinch's  Age 
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of  Fable  J  and  elementary  texts  dealing  with  the  European  back- 
ground of  American  history.  Moreover,  for  the  summer  following 
their  first  year  in  the  upper  school  they  are  given  a  list  of  prescribed 
reading  which  includes  A.  J.  Church's  Stories  from  Herodotus  and 
Greek  Life  and  Story ^  and  L3rtton's  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  No 
effort  is  made  in  their  second-year  work  to  teach  detailed  political 
history  or  the  minutiae  of  constitutional  development,  but  knowl- 
edge of  an  outline  of  important  events  is  considered  necessary  as  a 
framework  for  the  study  of  specific  periods.  The  objective  point 
of  the  course  is  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  mankind  in  its  industrial, 
commercial,  social,  and  artistic  aspects  at  various  times  and  in 
different  lands.  A  consideration  of  the  conflicts  of  nations  with 
each  other  in  the  process  of  expansion  and  of  their  dvil  dissensions 
is  not,  however,  wholly  relegated  to  the  backgroimd.  It  would 
scarcely  be  possible  today,  even  if  one  wished,  to  ignore  the  great 
conflicts  of  the  past,  and  one  may,  according  to  her  temperament, 
emphasize  the  horrors  of  war  or  the  ignominy  of  tame  submission. 

In  all  the  work  in  history  a  constant  effort  is  made  to  put  in 
practice  the  principles  of  English  in  which  the  pupil  has  been 
trained,  by  insisting  that  oral  and  written  recitations  be  made  in 
good  form,  that  complete  sentences  be  used,  and  that  ideas  be  accu- 
rately expressed.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  enlarge  their  vocabularies  by  studying  the  meaning  and 
derivation  of  new  words  and  by  making  a  point  of  using  them.  The 
study  of  paragraph  structure,  begun  in  the  previous  year,  is  carried 
on  both  in  reading  and  in  writing.  Outlines  are  made,  sometimes 
in  class,  sometimes  as  outside  work.  Written  work  is  corrected  by 
the  English  teacher  or  by  the  history  teacher,  or  by  both.  In  any 
case  it  is  corrected  for  both  English  form  and  historical  accuracy. 

As  for  the  reading  which  is  assigned  to  the  second-year  English 
dass,  the  plan  is  that  the  first  semester  be  spent  on  reading  which 
pertains  to  Greek  history,  the  second  on  that  which  pertains  to 
Roman.  In  actual  practice  there  is  a  tendency  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  Greek  because  of  the  greater  interest  of  the  Greek  litera- 
ture and  because  of  the  fact  that  few  of  the  class  will  probably  read 
any  of  it  in  the  original.  The  first  two  months  are  given  to  reading 
the  Iliady  Books  ix,  xiii,  xiv,  xv,  and  xvi  being  omitted.    A  little 
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less  time  is  needed  for  the  Odyssey^  although  only  the  first  four 
books  are  omitted.  The  translations  of  Lang,  Leaf  and  Myer,  and 
of  Butcher  and  Lang  are  used.  For  each  lesson  one  or  two  books 
are  assigned  to  be  read  outside  of  class.  The  story  of  these  books 
is  told  in  class,  selected  passages  are  discussed  and  sometimes  read, 
stories  of  mythology  are  reviewed,  and  advance  work  is  done  by 
oral  or  by  silent  reading. 

When  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  have  been  completed,  several 
Greek  plays  are  read.  The  translations  of  Jebb,  Morshead,  and 
Murray  are  used  as  far  as  possible.  Those  tragedies  are  selected 
which  tell  the  stories  of  characters  who  have  appeared  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  This  year  the  class  read  the  three  Aeschylean 
tragedies  of  the  J7ew5^  (?/ i4/fett5;  the  PAi/^^efe^  of  Sophocles;  and 
the  Trojan  Women^  Iphigenia  in  Atdis,  and  Ipkigenia  in  Tauris  of 
Euripides.  The  Antigone,  the  Medea,  and  the  Bacchae,  although 
not  connected  with  the  characters  of  the  Homeric  poems,  were 
suggested  and  were  read  by  many  of  the  class.  The  plays  are 
assigned  so  that  each  girl  reads  at  least  six  or  seven.  Some  read 
them  all.  The  recitation  period  during  the  reading  of  the  plays  is 
devoted  to  short  talks  about  the  different  plays  given  by  members 
of  the  class  and  to  the  informal  discussions  which  such  talks 
naturally  arouse.  From  books  and  pictures  the  class  learns  some- 
thing about  Greek  and  Roman  theaters  and  modem  reproductions 
such  as  those  at  Berkeley  and  Detroit. 

The  thoroughgoing  classicist  may  think  that  to  read  Greek 
plays  in  translation  is  almost  desecration,  while  our  friends  who 
aspire  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  his  life's  work  '^without  teaching 
him  one  superfluous  thing"  will  doubtless  consider  such  reading 
a  waste  of  time.  But  in  our  three  years'  trial  the  pupils  have 
never  failed  to  devour  them  with  such  avidity  that  the  program 
seems  justified,  if  only  from  a  hedonistic  standpoint. 

While  the  reading  of  these  translations  has  been  in  progress 
several  English  ix)ems  in  classical  themes  have  been  assigned 
for  outside  reading  or  have  been  read  in  dass,  among  them 
Tennyson's  "Oenone,"  "Ulysses,"  "The  Lotos  Eaters,"  and 
"Tithonus,"  Arnold's  "Palladium,"  and  Andrew  Lang's  "Helen 
of  Troy."    If  this  seems  like  an  overdose  of  classicism,  at  least 
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there  is  justification  for  it  in  the  enthusiastic  response  from  the 
pupils. 

Throughout  the  reading  of  the  epics  the  attention  of  the  class 
is  drawn  continually  to  the  passages  which  tell  how  the  people 
of  the  Homeric  Age  lived  and  fought,  how  they  sacrificed  and 
buried  their  dead,  what  they  wore,  what  sort  of  houses  they  lived 
in,  and  how  they  occupied  their  time.  The  assignment  of  topics 
on  these  points  gives  material  for  themes  and  opportunity  for  an 
elementary  study  of  sources.  The  pupils  are  led  to  compare  the 
manner  of  life  at  this  period  with  what  they  have  learned  in  their 
history  of  the  life  of  the  oriental  nations  and  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Aegean  Age  and  in  the  great  period  of  Greek  history.  For 
securing  material  for  comparison  they  use  Baikie's  Sea  Kings  of 
Crete,  much  of  which  has  been  assigned  for  outside  reading  in 
connection  with  the  history  class,  and  such  books  as  Davis'  A  Day 
in  Old  Athens  and  Gulick's  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks. 

The  reading  for  the  second  semester,  which  is  associated  with 
the  study  of  Roman  history,  has  varied  somewhat  from  year  to 
year.  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  are  suggested  as  outside 
reading,  for,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  can  be  classified 
neither  as  literature  nor  as  history,  they  are  stirring  tales,  and  it 
seems  a  pity  not  to  have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  ''false 
Sextus"  and  "brave  Horatius."  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  is 
an  obvious  choice.  The  class  finds  time  in  connection  with  its 
work  in  history  to  read  A.  J.  Church's  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of 
Cicero,  together  with  selected  passages  from  Suetonius,  Merivale, 
Froude,  Oman,  Boissier,  Momsen,  and  Warde-Fowler  on  the 
characters  of  Cicero,  Pompey,  and  Caesar.  As  one  of  the  class 
exercises  this  year  the  pupils  were  asked  to  write  a  theme  comparing 
the  conception  of  Caesar  which  they  gained  from  the  play  with  that 
which  they  gained  from  the  historians,  and  then  to  add  their  own 
personal  judgment  about  him.  Since  more  than  half  the  class 
will  read  some  portions  from  the  works  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and 
Vergil  in  their  Latin  course,  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to  give  time 
to  them  here.  We  tried  Plutarch's  Lives  one  year,  but  the  class 
objected  to  the  English  style  in  the  only  text  available  which 
contained  the  desired  Lives,  so  Plutarch  was  relegated  by  imanimous 
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consent  to  the  optional  list.  This  year  the  class  will  read  in  the  last 
six  weeks  of  the  term  Tucker's  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Nero  and 
St.  Fatd.  This  will  be  supplemented  by  Fowler's  Roman  Life  in 
the  Republic,  While  reading  these  books  the  class  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  life  of  republican  and  of  imperial 
Rome  and  of  recalling  what  they  earlier  learned  about  Greek  life. 

The  reading  of  the  class  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  books 
which  have  attained  a  position  of  dignity  on  the  library  shelves. 
Articles  in  current  papers  and  magazines  which  deal  either  with 
ancient  times  or  with  events  now  taking  place  in  those  regions 
which  were  included  in  the  andent  world  are  occasionally  assigned 
for  outside  reading  or  for  class  reports.  The  Atlantic  Monthly ^ 
the  Geographic  Magazine^  Art  and  Archeology^  and  the  Outlook  are 
among  the  magazines  that  have  been  made  use  of  in  this  way.  The 
pupils  take  a  lively  interest  in  bringing  to  class  clippings  from 
newspapers  or  quotations  from  their  other  reading  which  contain 
allusions  of  any  kind  to  the  various  matters  which  they  are  studying 
in  class. 

To  those  teachers  in  the  background  of  whose  consciousness 
alwa3rs  looms  the  specter  of  college-entrance  requirements  the 
question  will  at  once  present  itself  whether  such  a  course  will  meet 
these  demands.  Will  it  count  for  one  unit  of  history,  or  one  unit 
of  English,  or  three-fifths  of  one  and  two-fifths  of  the  other  ?  In 
the  latter  case  what  becomes  of  the  required  unit  of  history  which 
the  course  in  andent  history  so  often  satisfies?  Is  the  required 
ground  actually  covered?  For  formal  accounting  it  seems  best, 
under  the  present  system  of  credits,  to  count  it  as  one  unit  of 
history  and  to  let  the  English  work  of  the  other  four  years,  which 
amoimts  to  twelve  periods,  stand  for  the  required  three  units  of 
English.  At  frequent  intervals  this  year  tests  in  history  have  been 
given  similar  to  the  tests  given  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and 
there  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  dass  is  less  well  pre- 
pared to  meet  them  than  formerly.  Ndther  does  it  appear  that 
the  pupils  are  in  any  way  handicapped  in  English.  It  is  permitted 
to  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  correct  use  of  the  vernacular  may  be  taken  for  granted,  l^ti- 
matdy,  in  connection  with  all  school  work  and  when  the  hours 
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required  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study  of  literary  English 
may  be  shortened. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  work  is  at  present  divided  between 
two  teachers.  This  has  the  advantage  of  making  the  pupil 
conscious  that  the  two  subjects  are  not  isolated  in  water-tight 
compartments.  There  is  something  to  be  gained  from  having  two 
instructors  emphasizing  the  same  things  at  the  same  time.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done  by  one  teacher, 
provided  she  is  generally  intelligent  and  has  not  specialized  so 
extensively  that  she  is  unable  to  see  anything  beyond  her  chosen 
subject.  It  seems  not  too  much  to  reqidre  that  everyone  who 
aspires  to  teach  history  be  able  to  give  instruction  in  English  and 
have  some  literary  appreciation,  and  that  every  English  teacher 
have  sufficient  historical  background  so  that  she  can  at  least  prepare 
herself  to  teach  a  course  of  this  kind  without  any  great  hardship 
if  the  occasion  arises. 

A  first-hand  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  is  obviously  desirable.  If  this  is  too  much. to 
hope  for,  she  should  at  least  take  the  advice  of  competent  judges 
in  selecting  for  class  use  and  for  her  own  reading  translations  which 
have  recognized  literary  merit  and  which  have  preserved  in  a  large 
degree  the  classical  spirit. 
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H.  V.  CHURCH 
J.*Sterlmg  Morton  High  Sdiool,  Cicero,  Illiiiois 


In  these  days  in  every  high  school  the  English  course  occujHes 
the  focal  position  in  the  curriculum.  One  who  experiments  in 
English  has  set  his  foot  upon  sacred  ground;  or,  better,  he  has 
ventured  into  that  inter-trench  zone  where  every  position  taken 
must  be  well  defended.  The  great  wy jtoday  is  waged  over  the 
question  whether  compoSdoii  anS^Hterature  shall  go  hand  in  hand 
or  be  divorced.  One  can  hardly  hope  to  bring  peace  by  suggesting 
a  combfaiation  of  composition,  literature,  and  history.  Yet  in  our 
experiment  we  made  bold  to  do  this,  and  in  oiu:  effort  to  correlate  f 
the  courses  in  literature  and  history  we  fused  third-year  composi- 1 
tion,  American  literature,  and  American  history.  American 
literature  lends  itself  to  this  device  because  of  the  narrow  range,  the 
small  amount,  and  the  simple  grade  of  most  of  the  material.  The 
movements  in  American  history  o^er  few  difficulties  because  they 
are  simple,  short,  and  dear.  A  fine  bStsis  for  both  forms  of  composi- 
tion is  found  because  the  material  is  entertaining,  informing,  and 
inspiring.  To  a  citizen  of  this  country  the  whole  body  of  material 
is  of  high  social  value. 

In  the  orthodox  high  school  American  history  is  an  elective. 
Everyone  believes  that  all  high-school  pupils  should  study  Amencan 
history,  but  the  enrichment  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum  and 
the  demands  of  college  entrance  have  made  this  course  an  elective 
that  is  elected  by  few.  With  third-year  English  required  and  l,^ 
American  history  and  American  literature  as  the  meat  and  bone  of 
the  course,  one  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  history  of 
one's  country  is  not  neglected  in  high  school.  The  Senior  is  now 
required  to  study  English  a  fourth  year,  and,  since  our  experiment 
with  third-year  English  proved  successful,  a  combination  course  \ 
of  fourth-year  composition,  English  literature,  and  English  history  | 
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>  j   was  the  logical  outcome.    This  latter  course  has  now  run  two  years 
;   and  will  not  be  abandoned. 

Each  of  these  two  courses  should  be  conducted  by  one  teacher. 
The  third-year  course  is  almost  sure  to  be  a  successful  one  for  any 
live  teacher  of  English  who  has  carried  a  minor  in  American  history. 
A  teacher  with  the  normal  amount  of  resilience  has  a  capital  time  in 
this  course.    There  is  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  history  and  in  the    , 
literature,  so  that  every  report  and  almost  every  fluent  recitation   *^ 
gives  material  that  is  new  to  every  member  of  the  dass.    Interest  is 
keen  and  spontaneous.  ••The  experiment  would  be  a  fajlureJlime- 
teacher  conducted  the  English  and  another  the  history.    It  is  not  a 
course- to- be  divided  between  two  teachers.    The  material,  both 
history  and  literature,  reacts  and  interplays  too  closely  to  warrant 
any  separation. 

The  dass  meets  five  times  a  week,  and  the  course  is  not  looked 
upon  as  an  easy  one.  With  the  excess  of  written  work— more  than 
other  English  courses  because  of  the  notebook— an  unusually  large 
amount  of  oral  composition,  and  the  heavy  requirement  of  the 
collateral  reading  both  in  literature  and  in  the  secondary  history 
books,  the  year's  course  demands  hard  .work.  The  text  is  Muzzey, 
An  American  History.  Cairns,  Early  American  Writers;  Bronson, 
American  Prose;  Page,  Chief  American  Poets;  Foerster,  Chief 
American  Prose  Writers;  Long,  American  Literature^  are  handbooks 
in  which  the  pupils  must  read  constantly.  Enough  copies  of  these 
books  are  at  hand  so  that  no  one  is  handicapped  for  lack  of  materiaL 
Samples  of  outlines  follow: 


Slavery  and  the  West 
1836-50 

A.  The  Gathesino  Cloud 
I.  Slavery 

a)  Introduction 

h)  Growth  in  the  eighteenth  century 

c)  \^w8of: 

(i)  Antislaveiy  North 

(2)  Humanitarian  in  South 

(3)  Question  of  {oofits 
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2.  Missouri  Compromise 

a)  Slavery  question,  1819 
h)  Louisiana  Treaty 
c)  Power  of  Congress  disputed 
(Q  Compromise 
(i)  Elements 

(2)  Significance 

(3)  Slavery  a  moral  issue 

(4)  Growing  importance 

3.  Abolitionists 

a)  Garrison 

b)  Turner's  insurrection 

c)  Antislavery  v.  abolition 

d)  North  driven  toward  abolition 
B.  Texas 

1.  Later  expansion 

a)  Connection  with  slavery 
h)  Mexican  province 
(i)  American  influence 

(2)  Independence 

(3)  Attempts  to  purchase 

2.  Oregon 

a)  Claims 
(i)  Grey 

(2)  Lewis  and  Clark 

(3)  Astor 

h)  "  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight"— boundary  diq)ute 

3.  Annexation  renewed 
a)  Politics 

(i)  Tyler  read  out  of  party 

(2)  Webster  retired 

(3)  Whitman 

h)  Growth  of  sentiment 
c)  Treaty  rejected 
(Q  Annexed  by  joint  resolution 
e)  State  organized 
C.  Mexican  Wajl 

a)  Taylor  in  Rio  Grande 
h)  Mexico  City 

c)  Treaty 

d)  Questions  remaining 
(i)  Wilmot  proviso 

(2)  Squatter  sovereignty 

(3)  Gold  in  California 
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2840^6 
L  Period  of  Agitation 

A.  Political 

B.  Mental  and  spiritual 

1.  Social  reforms 

2.  Communistic  societies— Brook  Farm 

3.  Transcendentalism 

4.  Study  of  foreign  languages  and  literature 

5.  Establishment  of  lyceums 

C.  National  and  sectional  literature 


L  Posts  and  Essayists 

Page — Chief  American  Poets 
Good-Bye;  TheRhodora;  Each'andAll;  Con- 
cord H3rmn;  The  Humble-Bee;  WoodnoteSyl; 
The  Snow-Storm;  Fable;  Forbearance;  Thren- 

£iiier8on [        ^y>  Hamatreya;  Give  All  to  Love;  Boston 

H3rmn 
Foerster— £j5ay5 
(i)  Nature,  sec  i;  (2)  American  Scholar,  sec.  2; 
(3)  Compensation,  pp.  390-91 

Thorcau J     Walden,  i  chapter;  Economy,  last  half;  Sounds 

Prose  (non-fiction)      I 


Hawthorne 

Prose  (fiction) 


Whittier. 


Lowell. 


One  novel 

One  story  from  Wonder  Book 

One  legend 

Rtform:  LausDeo;  Ichabod;  Massachusetts  to 
\nrginia;  The  Christian  Slave;  The  Farewell 
of  a  Virginia  Slave  Mother 

Legendary:  Skipper  Lreson;  Abraham  Daven- 
port; Barbara  Frietchie;  Cassandra  South- 
wick 

New  England  life:  SnowBoimd;  Poor  Voter  on 
Election  Day;  Huskers;  Last  Walk  in 
Autimm 

Stanzas  on  Freedom;  Columbus;  The  Present 
Crisis;  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  The  First 
Snowfall;  Ode  Recited  at  Harvard  Com- 
memoration; Ode  Read  at  One  Himdredth 
Anniversary  of  the  Fight  at  Concord  Bridge; 
Bigelaw  Papers 
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A  week's  work  in  this  course  is  as  follows:  assignments  in  the  I 
history  text;  collateral  reading  in  secondary  books  of  history  of  a  . 
minimiiTn  of  twenty-five  pages;  literature  assignments  which  use  : 
the  history  ais  a  background,  equivalent  to  about  fifty  pages;  and  •. 
written  work,  which  consists  of  writing  up  oral  reports  given  in  i 
the  daily  class  work.    Each  pupil  reports  orally  to  the  class  on 
subjects  not  treated  in  the  textbook.    Some  forty  or  fifty  of  these 
reports  are  given  each  month  by  the  class,  and  this  makes  a  mini- 
mum demand  on  the  pupil  of  two  reports  a  month.    Two  reports 
a  day  on  the  average  are  given  in  class.    The  reports  are  always 
sure  to  be  listened  to  because  of  the  new  material  they  contain; 
and,  furthermore,  interest  is  almost  coerced  because  each  pupil  f 
is  required  to  take  notes  on  these  reports  and  expand  the  notes  1 
into  paragraphs  or  outlines  for  the  notebook.    The  teacher  scans  I 
the  notebook  with  the  same  care  which  he  gives  the  other  written^ 
work  of  the  department.    Besides  the  writing  up  of  the  notes  from 
the  pupil  reports  in  class,  three  7oc>-i,ooo-word  themes  on  col- 
lateral subjects  are  required  each  semester:    In  addition  four  home- 
reading  books  are  reqidred — two  from  the  field  of  fiction,  the  third  a 
biography,  and  a  fourth  that  treats  of  the  life  of  the  people.    These 
are  the  suggested  readings  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year: 


Colonial  Pesiod 


TicnoN 


Boy's  Drake,  Bacon 

Scarlet  LeUer,  Hawthorne 

Merry  Mount,  Motley 

Pocahontas  and  Powhatan,  Eggleston 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  Thompson 

Tales  of  New  England,  Jewett 

Standish  of  Standish,  Austin 

Audrey,  Johnston 

To  Have  and  to  Hold,  Johnston 

Black  Shilling,  Barr 

White  Apron,  Goodwia 

Grandfather^ s  Chair,  Hawthorne 

Alke  of  Old  Vincennes,  Thompson 

Seats  of  the  Mighty,  Parker 

Bamaby  Lee,  Bemiett 

Trail  of  the  Sword,  Parker 

Story  of  Tonty,  Catherwood 

Laxarre,  Catherwood 


NON-FICnON 

Elizabethan  Adventures,  Earie 
Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  Earle 
Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  Earle 
Old  Quebec,  Parker 
Story  of  the  Trapper,  Laut 
Pioneers  of  France,  La  Salle  and  Nortk" 

west,  Parkman 
Story  of  the  Indian,  Grimiell 
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One  who  believes  in  the  T^rfli]  rflfftf nirtl^P  ^  "  curriculum  can 
see  his  ideals  consummated  in  this  plan,  for  American  history  is 
often  found  in  the  early  grades  of  the  elementary  school  in  story  and 
hero  form,  and  is  met  with  again  in  the  eighth  grade  in  the  narra- 
tive form,  and  appears  for  the  third  time  in  the  eleventh  grade  in  the 
industrial,  sodal,  and  institutional  form  plus  the  attendant  literary 
movements.  Thus  the  field  of  American  history  is  traversed  three 
times.  Now,  certain  advantages  are  obvious  in  the  foregoing  spir^ 
treatment  when  it  is  compared  with  the  procedure  usually  found  in 
secondary  schools.  Many  high  schools  have  a  course  in  American 
literature  in  one  of  the  four  years  of  the  high-school  curriculum. 
Along  with  this  study  of  American  literature  goes  a  review  of 
American  history  for  the  sake  of  background,  and,  no  matter  in  what 
year  the  study  is  pursued,  the  narrative  treatment  of  the  history 
usually  obtains.  This  is  often,  if  not  invariably,  a  wearisome^ 
repetition  of  the  eighth-grade  history  work.  It  is  perfectly  patent 
that  such  a  combination  course  as  is  shown  above  is  far  more  inter- 
esting because  the  history  is  approached  from  a^ew^ngb.  Again, 
in  most  high  schools  there  is  a  United  States  history  course  pure  and 
simple,  but  the  handling  of  this  course,  which  is  usually  given  in  the  I 
third  or  fourth  year,  is  largely  in  narrative  fortn,  with  rarely  traces  1 
of  other  treatment.  Such  a  course  must  endure  the  handicap  of  I 
irksome  repetition  throughout  its  length;  on  the  other  hand,  bur 
eiq)eriment  brings  a  newness  that  wins  the  interest  and  a  wealth  of 
inspiring  material  that  enlists  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  courses  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student,  the  question  at  once  arises:  Which  shall  be  'credited,  his- . 
tory  or  English?    The  courses  ^re  offered  as  English  HI  and  1 
English  IV  and  are  so  credited.    Both  courses  are  required  seriatim 
of  all  who  have  survived  English  11,  the  second-year  English  course. 
With  four  years  of  English  to  one's  credit  one  is  well  prepared  to.  - 
offer  for  college  entrance  three  years  of  English,,  and  to  offer  English   4 
history  or  American  history  as  his  chosen  college  may  demand«    He 
is  prepared  to  jump  either  way  and  yet  will  have  no  difficulty -with 
Freshman  college  English. 

To  the  teacher  who  has  handled  history  classes  in  the  old-line 
way  the  combination  course  is  a  pleasanter  task  chiefly  because  of 
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the  Increased  interest  of  the,  pupil.  This  increased  interest  is 
effected  partly  through  the  wider  reading  required  nf  thf>  piipil_amj^ 
partly  through  the  clearer  notions  that  come  to  him  of.  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  literature  out  of  the  history.  The  reaction  and  correla- 
tion are  very  close.  To  prove  that  a  clear  conception~bf  the 
development  of  the  one  out  of  the  other  is  obtained  by  the  pupil  is 
difEcult,  but  the  fact  always  remains  that  the  pupib  look  upon  the 
course  as  more  interesting  and  more  entertaining  than  the  other 
Eoglish  courses  they  have  taken. 
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A  CRITICISM  OF  RECENT  ATTEMPTS  TO  MEASURE 
LANGUAGE  ABILITY 


BAKER  BROWNELL 
Battery  One,  Officers'  Training  Camp,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas 


Further  progress  in  language  scales  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  an  analysis  of  the  term  language  ability.  The  term  is  used  to 
cover  generally  that  which  is  measured  by  scales,  such  as  Trabue  V 
completion  test  language  scales,  StarchV  gnunmar  and  punctua- 
tion scales,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Ballou^  and  Hillegas^  com* 
position  scales,  without  careful  distinction  or  recognition  of  the 
different  kinds  of  material  included.  Working  on  the  assumption 
that  a  child's  language  ability  corresponds  to  the  concrete  result 
of  his  activity  in  composition,  namely,  his  theme,  investigators 
have  proceeded  to  measure  language  ability  by  attempting  to 
evaluate  these  concrete  results  and  to  derive  scales  by  arranging 
in  ascending  or  descending  order  type  themes  of  definitely  assigned 
values.  There  are  obviously  great  difficulties  accompanying  such 
an  attempt — first,  in  determining  what  a  type  theme  is;  secondly, 
in  the  operation  of  scientific  comparison  between  the  type  theme 
and  the  theme  to  be  graded.  Both  have  been  dealt  with  for  the 
most  part  by  a  statistical  sunmiarizing  of  teachers'  opinions,  which 
in  this  case  is  eventually  a  doubtfully  scientific  method.  Where 
analysis  has  been  used  to  any  extent,  it  has  been  in  determining 
what  are  or  should  be  type  themes,  a  question  which  is  psychological 
and  pedagogical  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  theme-writer's  capaci- 
ties, and  statistical  and  objectively  experimental  so  far  as  it  refers 

>  M.  R.  Trabue,  CompleUon  Test  Language  Scales  (Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University). 

'Daniel  Starch,  "The  Measurement  of  Achievement  in  English  Grammar/' 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  VI,  615-26. 

>  F.  W.  BaUou,  '^  Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  English  Compositions,"  Earvard- 
Newton  Bulletin,  No,  2  (Harvard  University). 

4  M.  B.  HiUegas,  "A  Scale  for  the  Measurement  of  Quality  of  En^^ish  Composi- 
tions," Teachers  College  Record  (September,  1912). 
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to  his  themes.  The  operation  of  comparison  of  a  theme  with  the 
scale  has  received  little  attention,  an  analysis  and  definition  of 
which  would  undoubtedly  react  toward  changes  in  the  scale  itself. 
The  defining  of  this  operation  will  also  necessitate  psychological 
categories,  such,  for  example,  as  Kayfetz'  suggests  with  refer^ice 
to  the  derivation  of  scales.  Secondly,  the  operation  of  comparison 
in  any  scientific  degree  depends  on  an  analysis  of  the  materials  com- 
pared and  a  co-ordination  of  these  analytical  elements.  The  two 
materials  to  be  compared  in  this  case  are  the  written  language  or 
composition  of  the  child's  theme  and  the  language  of  the  scale 
theme.  Though  there  are  also  other  comparable  elements,  no 
doubt,  the  actual  language  elements  are  the  diief .  Such  an  analy- 
sis, could  it  be  carried  out,  must  react  with  great  effect  on  the  nature 
of  language  scales. 

There  are,  to  repeat,  these  two  operations  necessary  with  respect 
to  every  language  scale:  the  derivation  of  the  scale  and  the  using 
of  the  scale.  While  the  derivation  of  scales  has  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  the  study  of  the  using  of  scales  has  received  little. 
Using  the  scale  consists  mainly  in  the  comparison  of  a  scale  theme 
with  a  student's  theme.  This  operation  of  comparison  has  been 
left  relatively  iminvestigated  and  unanalyzed.  At  least  one 
necessity  of  scientific  comparison  is,  as  before  said,  an  exact  analysis 
of  the  materials  compared.  This  means  that  language,  with  req>ect 
to  language  scales,  cannot  be  taken  uncritically,  or  generally,  or 
only  vaguely  evaluated  and  analyzed,  as  in  the  past,  and  that 
language  cannot  be  treated  as  a  single  and  undifferentiated  whole. 
Development  of  language  scales  and  more  particularly  the  use  of 
language  scales  depend  on  a  uniform  and  systematic  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  language  elements. 

Language — and,  much  more,  language  ability— is  &om  an 
important  aspect  a  collective  term.  The  multiplicity  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  term  language  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be,  until 
appreciated  and  definitely  analyzed,  a  source  of  intellectual  chaos 
in  any  set  of  scales  that  can  be  devised.  Though  the  term  language 
is  unified  by  the  fact  that  all  language  has  one  general  function,  it 

>  Isador  KayfeU,  "A  Critical  Study  of  the  Harvazd-Newton  Compoeitioii  Scales/' 
Pedagogical  Seminary^  XXm,  No.  3,  p.  339. 
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is  not  less  important  to  note  that  language  is  composed  of  many 
and  very  different  groups  of  elements  foreign  to  each  other  except 
for  their  participation  in  the  common  fimction  of  human  communi- 
cation. Leaving  the  further  complication  introduced  by  the  word 
"ability,"  language  alone  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  maker  and 
especially  the  user  of  language  scales  has  difficulties  of  analysis 
hitherto  untouched.  The  meagemess  and  generality  of  the  quite 
unsystematic  notes,  which  are  all  that  the  Ballou  scale  gives  for 
comparing  the  pupil's  theme  with  the  scale,  illustrate  this  lack  of 
analysis.  The  language  has  been  left  unanalyzed,  merely  the  sub- 
ject of  general  opinion.  With  few  exceptions  language  scales  have 
used  language  as  a  lump  term  including  various  and  vague  com- 
ponent materials.  The  term  language  has  been  used  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  definition  as  to  fimction,  not  from  its  definition  as 
to  content  and  language  structure. 

Trabue'  is  willing  to  admit  frankly  that  he  does  not  know  what 
language  ability  is,  but  believes  that  his  scale  measures  this  lan- 
guage ability,  whatever  it  is,  fairly  well.  The  logic  of  his  method 
as  of  that  of  Ballou  and  Hillegas  is  clear  from  such  a  statement. 
These  scales  are  attempting  to  measure  the  purely  functional  aspect 
of  language.  They  are  attempting  to  measure  a  child's  ability  to 
use  language,  his  ability  to  make  language  perform  its  function, 
regardless,  not  only  of  what  ability  is,  but  of  what  definitely  lan- 
guage is.  It  is  an  empirical  method.  It  can  merely  correlate  a 
child's  performance  with  some  type  performance.  What  it  is  that 
he  performs,  what  the  materials  of  his  performance  are,  whether 
two  children  are  performing  the  same  thing,  is  imanswered. 
Though  specious  results  are  obtained,  they  can  by  this  method  be 
founded  only  on  intellectual  confusion.  It  is  educational  herb 
doctoring,  a  method  which  cannot  go  far  in  science.  Some  analysis 
of  the  content  of  the  term  language  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
language  scale  is  necessary. 

Special  experimental  study  of  one  of  the  composition  scales 
with  reference  to  its  adequacy  as  a  means  of  measuring  a  child's 
language  in  written  composition  was  carried  out  last  year  in 

>  M.  R.  Trabue,  C<mpUUon  Test  Language  Scales  (Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University),  Introduction. 
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connection  with  the  bureau  of  measurements  at  the  Kansas  Normal 
School.  In  the  study'  it  was  found  that  language  measurement  by 
the  empirical  method  used  in  composition  scales  was  not  only  inade- 
quate and  inapplicable  as  an  analytical  designation  of  measurable 
errors  and  defects  in  composition,  but  that  the  scale  did  not  survive 
an  empirical  test  similar  to  that  used  in  its  production  aiming  to 
test  the  scale  in  its  ability  to  measure  the  fimctional  success  of 
language.  The  scale  failed,  in  other  words,  not  only  to  measure 
language  ability  with  reference  to  the  content  of  the  term;  it 
failed  equally  in  measuring  it  with  reference  to  function.  The 
twenty-five  opinions  from  Kansas  did  not  agree  with  the  twenty- 
five  opinions  from  Massachusetts  as  to  the  relative  successes  of  the 
compositions  in  fulfilling  their  function.  This  failure  was  foimd 
to  be  due,  first,  to  a  lack  of  analysis  of  those  elements  in  composi- 
tion which  were  to  be  measured,  an  anal3rsis  necessary  in  order  to 
give  a  common  groimd  to  teachers  in  the  operation  of  comparing 
the  child's  theme  with  the  scale;  and,  secondly,  to  a  lack  of  co- 
ordination of  these  elements. 

Such  scales  evidently  do  not  express  the  quality  of  themes,  as 
Hillegas  sa3rs,  in  the  same  sense,  though  not  so  accurately,  as  milli- 
meters express  the  length  of  lines.  While  a  line  is  an  absolutely 
simple  analytical  imit,  having  but  one  characteristic,  length,  with 
which  a  millimeter,  a  perfectly  simple  statement  of  abstract  value 
in  terms  of  length,  can  be  repeatedly  placed  in  one-to-one  corre- 
spondence, thus  measuring  the  line,  these  scales  are  composed  of 
themes,  quite  unanalyzed  as  to  language  and  necessarily  complex- 
themes  which  have  a  multiplicity  of  variables  within  them,  and 
which  as  wholes  cannot  be  placed  in  one-to-one  correspondence  with 
other  themes.  When  one  teacher,  for  example,  gives  more  weight 
to  an  error  in  grammar  than  to  an  error  in  spelling,  when  another 
believes  that  good  thought  will  carry  over  many  an  error  in  spelling 
or  pxmctuation,  when  another  is  impressionable  to  elegant  sentence 
structure  and  another  to  choice  of  words,  how,  when  all  these 
elements  and  others  are  present  imanalyzed  in  the  scale  theme,  can 
this  theme  be  set  in  one-to-one  correspondence  with  another  as  a 

>  Baker  Brownell,  "A  Test  of  the  Ballou  Scale  of  English  Composition,"  School 
and  Society,  IV,  938-42. 
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means  of  quantitative  measurement?  The  fact  that  all  these 
elements  and  many  more  must  be  organized  together  to  make 
language  perform  its  function  gives  no  basis  to  the  assumption  that 
a  scale  by  lumping  them  all  and  proceeding  to  judge  by  general 
effect  can  successfully  measure  language  ability.  Scales  cannot 
proceed  by  throwing  all  variables  into  one  dish  and  measuring 
them  in  the  mass.  They  cannot  proceed  in  this  way  because 
variations  in  general  effect  may  depend  successively  on  quite  differ- 
ent variables  left  undistinguished  within  the  mass,  thus  making 
quantitative  comparison,  a  necessity  of  measurement,  impossible. 
A  scale  can  successfully  measure  but  one  variable  at  a  time;  if 
more,  the  interrelations  of  the  several  variable  elements  must  be 
known.  A  measurement  of  general  effect,  however,  measures 
neither  the  elements  nor  their  organization.  Until  it  is  known 
precisely  what  composes  general  effect  there  can  be  no  success  in 
standardizing  it  or  in  using  it  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  chil- 
dren's themes. 

Thomdike'  notes  a  similar  analogy  in  language  measurement. 
One  inch,  he  says  in  effect,  is  said  to  be  equal  to  another  inch  ulti- 
mately because  of  statistical  evidence  empirically  derived  by 
expert  opinions.  With  respect  to  English  writing,  he  says:  "The 
only  logical  difference  between  equating  the  two  lengths  and  equat- 
ing the  two  specimens  of  writing  [is]  that  the  variability  of  expert 
judges  in  the  latter  case  is  so  great."  This  quite  ignores,  however, 
the  majiy  types  of  variability,  not  only  in  judges,  but  in  English 
writing — itself  a  fact  which  makes  the  analogy  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable. An  inch  is  an  analytical  unit.  A  comparison  of  inches 
can  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  analytical 
content  of  inches.  This  content  is  known  by  the  judge  to  vary  in 
only  one  possible  way — ^namely,  in  length — ^while  in  true  inches  he 
knows  that  it  varies  not  at  all.  The  inch  is  an  abstract  and  arti- 
ficially simple  magnitude  with  which  other  inches  can  be  put  into 
simple  correspondence  with  a  possible  variation  of  only  one  type, 
namely,  length.  To  this  an  English  theme  is  far  from  analogous. 
An  English  theme  is  concrete  and,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  has 

'  £.  L.  Thomdike,  "A  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Merit  of  English  Writing/'  Science, 

xxxin,  935. 
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not,  like  the  inch,  an  absolute,  analytically  simple,  objective 
standard  of  merit  to  which  an  expert  judge  may  refer  for  compari- 
son. The  theme  has  a  manifold  of  variables  and  of  types  of 
variability  within  it,  left  by  Thomdike,  as  by  Hillegas,  unanalyzed. 
These  as  aggregates  cannot  be  compared  quantitatively  with  each 
other  because  they  cannot  be  put  into  simple  correspondence. 
While  the  judges  of  inches  necessarily  have  a  uniform  scheme  of 
valuations,  the  judges  of  themes,  so  long  as  the  theme  material 
remains  generally  complex,  unanalyzed,  imco-ordinated,  and  with- 
out exact  definition,  can  have  no  uniform  system  of  valua- 
tions. The  difference  is  between  specific  analysis  and  general 
effect. 

General  effect  is  the  loosest  and  most  nebulous  of  terms.  Not 
only  does  it  depend  on  various  rhetorical  parts  which  the  science 
of  rhetoric,  if  it  be  science,  has  long  tried  to  analyze;  it  depends 
also  on  variable  human  receptors.  For  the  purposes  under  con- 
sideration— namely,  for  the  purposes  of  scale  using  as  well  as  scale 
derivation — the  rhetorical  elements  and  the  human  receptor  both 
remain  imanalyzed  and  unevaluated.  W.  S.  Monroe,  in  summar- 
izing recent  work  in  composition  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Measurements  and  Standards  at  the  Kansas  Normal  School,  states 
that  investigations  show  that  chaos  prevails  in  composition  scale 
work  owing  to  lack  of  adequate  anal3rsis.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  next  future  of  the  language  scale  will  be  an  analysis  of  the 
elements  necessary  to  the  comparison  of  themes  and  to  scale 
derivation;  it  will  be  the  analytical  phase. 

Anal3rses  of  language  with  respect  to  its  amenability  to  measure- 
ment are  at  present  valuable,  not  so  much  in  defining  for  scale  use 
the  final  elements  of  language  as  in  denoting  some  of  the  com- 
plexities and  problems  in  this  field  that  must  be  met  by  those  who 
will  progress  to  a  scientific  basis  for  composition  scales. 

As  a  tentative  definition  for  experimental  purposes  the  following 
may  be  used:  Success  in  the  use  of  written  language  depends  on 
the  ability  of  a  writer  to  relate  his  words  to  a  reader  in  a  way  that 
affects  the  reader  according  to  the  writer's  intention.  This  possibly 
may  be  termed  a  behaviorist  or,  better,  a  Freudian  definition  of 
language  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  eliminate  the  'transmission  of 
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ideas"  notion  of  language.  The  hypothesis  of  language  as  a  sym- 
bolic vehicle  somehow  capable  of  transporting  a  fixed  content  of 
consciousness  from  one  mind  to  another  is  here  given  up.  This 
greatly  disarranges  the  orthodox  "form-content"  analjrsis  of 
language,  and  perhaps  destroys  it.  It  necessitates  at  least  a 
treatment  of  the  "form-content"  relation  from  a  different 
basis. 

The  relations  of  language  to  the  reader  may  be  divided  in 
general  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  includes  those  formal 
elements  of  language,  such  as  grammar,  spelling,  and  punctuation, 
the  relation  of  which  to  the  reader  is  definite  and  precise  and 
requires  a  response  or  judgment  of  merit,  which,  so  far  as  it  relates 
merely  to  these  forms,  is  fixed  and  predictable  of  all  literate  persons. 
The  second  class  includes,  not  only  the  elements  of  rhetorical  form 
proper,  but  language-content,  called  the  thought  or  the  material 
which  people  say  language  transmits.  The  relation  of  the  second 
class  of  elements  to  the  reader  is  variable,  resulting  in  an  effect  that 
is  uncertain  and  relatively  unpredictable  owing  either  to  inherent 
lingual  plasticity  or  to  ignorance  of  the  complexity  of  the  laws 
governing  the  case.  Toward  elements  in  this  second  class  the 
reader's  response  or  opinion  of  merit  is  only  indirectly  or  tentatively 
predictable.* 

These  variable  factors  of  language  are  the  more  important  and 
obviously  the  most  difficult  to  identify  and  measure.  The  fixed 
elements  of  language  are  at  once  easier  to  measure  and  have  impor- 
tance only  as  instrumentalities. 

Although  language  analysis  as  a  basis  for  scales  has  advanced 
little  beyond  this  primary  division  into  the  fixed  and  variable  ele- 
ments of  language  effect,  and  that  unconsciously,  indications  are 
that  this  is  merely  the  beginning  of  the  necessary  process.  Isola- 
tion of  the  fixed  elements  of  language  has  proceeded  to  the  extent 
that  there  are  now  punctuation  scales,  grammar  scales,  and  spelling 

>  Future  tnalsrsis  of  these  variables  may  determine  whether  or  not  Thomdike 
("Notes  on  the  Significance  and  Use  of  the  ffillegas  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality 
of  English  Composition/'  English  Journal,  n,  554)  is  right  when  he  suggests  that  there 
is  ideally  an  objective  absolute  of  merit  for  an  English  theme  which  standardizes  all 
others;  and  only  analysis  of  these  variables,  not  opinions  of  their  aggregate,  can  deter- 
mine It 
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scales.'  Though  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  spelling  can  be 
included  as  an  element  of  composition^  since  composition  takes 
cognizance  of  no  unit  less  than  the  word,  its  inclusion  among  the 
fixtures  of  language  can  cause  no  trouble,  since  it  is  always  measur- 
able without  reference  to  other  elements  of  formal  composition. 
It  can  be  graded  as  to  difficulty  in  an  independent  scale.  The 
question  concerning  it  is  to  what  degree  spelling  ability  should  be 
included  in  an  estimate  of  general  language  ability.  Grammar  and 
punctuation,  unlike  spelling,  are  closely  correlated — so  closely, 
indeed,  that  there  is  doubt  whether  they  are  essentially  distinct. 
The  measure  of  ability  in  punctuation  is  directly  related  to  the 
complexity  of  grammar  and  grammatical  sentence  structure  in  any 
one  instance.  A  child  who  uses  complex  but  good  grammar  and 
fails  in  punctuating  probably  cannot  be  graded  with  a  child  whose 
elementary  grammar  makes  punctuation  easy.  Spelling,  punctua- 
tion, and  grammar  are  all  three,  for  that  matter,  related  so  inti- 
mately to  the  "thought-content**  that  theme  measurement  by 
scale  becomes  somewhat  complicated.  Undoubtedly  some  types 
of  thought  put  more  strain  on  these  three  elements  of  language  than 
other  types. 

The  following  remains  true  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  gram- 
mar, however:  it  is  known  definitely  when  they  are  wrong  and  when 
they  are  right.  Any  one  of  these  must  be  judged  always  by  the 
same  criteria — ^its  conformity  to  rule.  Judging  in  this  case,  some- 
what similarly  to  judging  inches,  becomes,  not  a  matter  of  choice 
or  personal  selection,  but  a  simple  operation  of  noting  deviations 
from  a  prescribed  standard.  The  error,  the  nature  of  the  error, 
and  its  correction  are  exact  certainties.  Literate  persons  know 
whether  or  not  language  is  grammatical,  properly  spelled,  and, 
usually,  properly  punctuated,  and  this  response  of  theirs  is  fixed 
and  in  any  special  case  definitely  predictable.  The  only  varia- 
bilities which  these  elements  of  language  can  show  are  those  which 
break  the  rule.    Based,  as  they  are,  on  clear  and  arbitrary  conven- 

*  For  example,  L.  P.  Ayrcs,  The  Measurement  of  Spdling  Ability  (New  York: 
Russell  Sage  Foundation);  Daniel  Starch,  ''The  Measurement  of  Efficiency  in  Spell- 
ing," etc.,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  VI,  3;  "The  Measurement  of  Adiieve- 
ment  in  English  Grammar,"  ibid,,  VI,  615;  Educational  Measurements  (New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.)* 
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tion  without  recourse  to  taste  or  choice,  these  three  offer  analytical 
simplicity  to  the  scale-maker.  This  obvious  fixity  of  standards  is 
an  important  consideration  and  is  the  basis  of  this  onex>f  the  two 
classes  of  language  elements. 

It  is  in  the  class  of  variable  language  elements  that  the  scale- 
maker  meets,  not  only  the  most  important,  but  by  far  the  most 
difficult,  problem.  Grammar,  punctuation,  and  spelling  are  in 
effect  merely  limitations  imposed  by  general  rule  on  the  writer. 
They  are  taken  for  granted,  and  for  that  reason  their  correctness, 
which  is  absolute  merit  in  this  case,  directly  affects  the  reader  but 
little.  Success  in  affecting  a  reader  in  a  way  intended  by  a  writer 
depends  far  more  directly  on  a  writer's  ability  in  those  variable 
elements  of  composition  which  depend,  not  on  fixed  rule,  at  least 
not  clearly  so,  but  on  choice,  on  free  judgment  and  taste.  At  this 
point  language  aims  not  merely  to  be  correct.  A  transposition  is 
made  from  a  criterion  of  internal  correctness  to  a  criterion  lying  in 
the  success  in  relating  language  in  some  intended  way  to  the  reader 
— ^in  other  words,  in  getting  it  across.  An  analysis  of  these  variable 
effects  on  a  reader  must  be  based,  if  any  scientific  scheme  of 
measurement  is  in  view,  on  an  analysis,  and  to  some  extent  an 
isolation,  of  these  variable  elements  in  language.  Measurement  of 
these  variables  may  be  attempted  by  comparing  the  exact  and 
defined  effect  on  a  reader  with  the  exact  and  defined  intended  effect 
of  a  writer,  thus  obtaining  the  ratio  expressing  language  efficiency. 
But  this  is  made  most  difficult  and  probably  impossible  by  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  a  writer's 
intended  effect  except  by  his  language,  nor  can  the  actual  effect  on 
the  reader  be  accurately  gauged,  and  certainly  not  designated 
except  by  referring  definitely  to  those  elements  of  language  through 
which  the  effect  is  made.  Measurement  of  these  variables,  to 
repeat,  must  rely  ultimately  on  an  exact  analytical  evaluation  of 
the  elements  of  language  itself.  While  the  whole  matter  is  exceed- 
ingly complex,  perhaps  hopelessly  complex,  progress  will  depend, 
at  any  rate,  on  the  possibility  of  language  analysis,  particularly  the 
analysis  of  the  so-called  variable  elements. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


ALICE  M.  JAMES 
Assistant  Principal 


The  usual  method  of  makmg  out  a  general  program  for  the 
school  and  allowing  pupils  to  choose  for  themselves  their  teachers 
and  their  hours  of  recitations  was  followed  in  our  school  until  a  few 
years  ago.  By  this,  practice  at  least  two  weeks  of  the  most  valuable 
time  of  the  whole  semester,  the  two  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester,  were  almost  wasted  by  the  necessary  readjustments  of 
pupils'  daily  schedules.  With  the  choice  of  teachers  and  of  hours  of 
recitations  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  the  classes  of  the  most  popular 
teachers,  unless  these  classes  came  the  last  hour  of  the  day,  were 
full  to  overflowing,  while  those  of  the  less  popular,  but  possibly 
equally  as  good,  teachers  were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  without  students. 
Naturally  most  of  this  readjustment  fell  to  me  as  assistant  principal, 
and  finally,  after  much  hard  thinking,  I  hit  upon  a  scheme  which 
has  evolved  into  our  present  plan — &  plan  which  has  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  every  teacher  and  of  every  thoughtful  pupil  in  the 
school,  a  plan  which  takes  for  its  execution  one  day  of  the  old 
semester  instead  of  two  weeks  of  the  new  one,  and  also  a  plan  which 
can  be  adapted  to  any  school,  whether  it  is  administered  on  the 
basis  of  large  or  of  small  session  rooms,  with  or  without  heads  of 
departments. 

Our  school  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  principal,  assistant  prin- 
cipal, six  session-room  teachers,  each  having  charge  of  two  hundred 
or  more  pupils,  heads  of  departments,  and  classroom  teachers.  In 
making  the  program  for  the  semester  each  one  of  these  separate 
divisions  of  teachers  has  a  share. 

The  session-room  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  careful  guidance 
of  each  pupil  in  his  choice  of  studies.  This  latter  work  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  takes  more  of  this  teacher's  time  than  do 
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all  of  his  other  duties  put  together,  though  these  duties  are  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  Beginning  with  the  tenth  grade,  our  session- 
room  teachers  work  out  with  each  pupil,  subject  to  change,  a 
sequence  of  studies  for  the  remainder  of  his  course.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  bona  fide  blank  illustrating  this  phase  of  the  work: 

COMPLETE  PLAN  OF  WORK 
Name Aykss,  John Course Litxxart 


In. 

hn. 

hn. 

hn. 

hn. 

Eng.  z 
Math.  I 
T^t  I 
BBsti 

20 

Eng.  2 
Math.  2 
Lat  2 
Hist.  2 

40 

Eng.  3 
Math.  3 
Lat  3 
Bot  I 

60 

Eng.  4 
Lat  4 
Bot  2 

75 

In. 

hn. 

ha. 

hn. 

hn. 

TToitt 

Eng.  5 
Math.4 

Hut  A 

Span.  A 

95 

Eng.  6 
Math.  5 

Hist.  B 

Span.  B 

"5 

Eng.7 
Physics  I 

Hwt  7 
Span.C 

13s 

Eng.  8 
Physics  2 

Huts 

Span.  D 

^SS 

Eng.      4 
Math.    2i 
Lat      2 

mst.    3 

Span.    2 
ScL       2 

i5t 

Non.— Unhr.  oi  Mich.  Undecided  between  Eogineeiiiic  and  Medicine. 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  semester,  sometimes  even  before 
that,  the  session-room  teacher  begins  conferences  with  each  pupil 
in  his  charge  as  to  his  selection  oi  subjects  for  the  ensuing  term. 
After  this  conference  each  pupil  is  given  a  blank  like  the  accom- 
panying, which  is  filled  out  in  ink  and  retximed  to  the  session- 
room  teacher.  These  blanks  are  also  sent  to  all  pupils  of  other 
schools  tributary  to  the  Central,  who  expect  to  enter  the  Central 
for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  term.  These  are  made 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers  in  these  other  schools. 
Notice  that  the  same  John  Ayers  has  evidently  proved  a  weak 
student  in  mathematics;  has  decided  to  put  science  in  its  place  for 
the  remainder  of  his  course;  will  therefore  probably  decide  on 
medicine  for  his  life-work. 

Monday  or  Tuesday  of  the  week  before  the  ending  of  the 
semester  each  teacher  in  the  school  marks  these  plans  of  work  for 
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every  pupil  in  her  classes,  in.  the  columns  P,  C,  N,  or  D — ^P 
for  "passed";  C  for  "conditioned";  N  for  "not  passed";  D  f or 
"doubtful."  On  Wednesday  of  the  same  week  each  session-room 
teacher  reports  to  the  assistant  principal,  on  blanks  furnished  from 
the  office  for  that  purpose,  the  niunber  of  pupils  in  his  session  room 

PLAN  OF  WORK 

Name Aybrs,  John 

Grade Class Course 

For  Term  Ending Jan.  26, 1917 


St 

DDzn  or  PiisKMT  Tom 

Teuher 

Subject 

Gimde 

P 

C 

N 

D 

Miss  Clay 
Mr.  WUcox 
Miss  Stout 
Afiss  Elliott 

Eng. 
Math. 
Hist. 
Span. 

6 

4 
A 
A 

Stddeu  Pkoposid 


F.nglJRh  7 

Mathematics  4 

HlstorvB 

Spanish  B 


• Grade Class. 

For  Term  Ending 


.Course 


*To  be  fiDed  out  by  ■enion-room  teacher. 

who  will  be  in  each  grade  of  each  subject  in  the  new  semester,  and 
also  reports  the  nimiber  of  doubtfuls  in  each  subject.  These 
niunbers  are  compiled  in  the  office.  The  heads  of  departments,  who 
have  already  made  out  a  tentative  program  for  their  respective 
departments,  hand  to  the  assistant  principal  a  revised  program 
based  on  these  final  niunbers. 

On  Thursday  the  principal  and  his  assistant  sit  down  with  these 
tentative  programs  to  the  business  of  making  a  complete  program 
for  the  school;  as  on  Thursday  the  semester's  examinations  also 
begin,  it  is  possible  to  secure  the  necessary  interviews  with  indi- 
vidual teachers  with  regard  to  various  details  of  the  program 
without  seriously  hampering  the  work  of  the  school. 
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By  the  next  Wednesday,  the  Wednesday  of  the  last  week  of  the 
semester,  the  program  is  complete,  and  the  assistant  principal, 
aided  by  the  heads  of  departments,  has  prepared  dass  lists 
according  to  the  following  blank: 


Sabj..Eo^ish7... 

...Hr..x.. 

Sabj..E!iglish7-... 
Tr..Mi»kaiuom. 
R..a34 

..Hr..x.. 

I?^ia^»v.v; 

Hr..a.. 

R..aaa 

...S.R..., 

..S.R.... 

R..66S 

SJl.... 

The  teachers  have  corrected  the  standings  marked  "D,"  so 
that  the  "Plan  of  Work''  and  "Class  Certificate"  for  each  pupil  is 
complete.    For  example,  that  of  John  Ayers  reads  as  follows: 


PLAN  OF  WORK 


Name Ayess,  John 

Grade Class. 

For  Term  Ending Jan.  a6, 1917 


.Course 


Stddhs  or  Pxxsemt  Temm 

Teacher 

Subject 

Grade 

P 

c 

N 

D 

Miss  Clay 
Mr.  Wilcox 
Miss  Stout 
Miss  FJliott 

Eng. 
Math. 
Hist. 
Span. 

6 

4 
A 
A 

P 

P 
P 

N. 

English  7 

Mathematics  4. 

EGstoryB 

Spani^B 


STDDHS  P1OPO8SO 


♦ Grade 

For  Term  Ending Jan.  26, 1917. 


.Course 


*To  be  fiQed  out  by  1 


n-room  teacher. 
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CLASS  CERTIFICATE 
Name Aysrs,  John 


This  dip  indiottct  the  itudiei  to  which  the  stndent  !•  entiUed  and  mmt  bt 
pfCMDted  to  etch  teacher  on  the  fint  day  of  the  i 


N3.— Copj  enctljr.  and  in  the  eame  order*  under  "Studies  Proposed"  all 
that  joa  have  under  **  Studies  Proposed"  on  Tkn  oi  Work^Uank. 


Studies  Pioposso 


English  7 

Mathematics  4. 

HistoiyB 

SpaniiiiB 


Grade Class Course 

For  Term  Ending Jan.  36, 1917 

Each  of  the  fifty-odd  teachers  has  been  mformed  by  a  circular 
similar  to  the  following  of  his  exact  place  and  his  particular  duty 
in  the  next  business  before  the  faculty — ^that  of  making  out  a 
schedule  of  classes  for  each  one  of  the  twelve  hundred  and  more 
pupils  in  school. 

Thunday,  January  25 
Making  Programs 
8:30  Sharp 
Room  106    Mk«  Snell 

English Miss  Clay 

History  and  Music Miss  Stout 

Mathematics  and  Bookkeeping Miss  Eluott 

Languages  and  Manual  Training Miss  Waking 

Science  and  Drawing Miss  Powers 

Writing  on  board Mk.  Bsadpokd,  am. 

Me.  Wilcox,  p.m. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  semester, 
this  work  is  b^gun  at  8:30  a.k.    The  teadiers  who  are  to  assist 
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Mr.  Snell  in  Session  Room  io6  assemble  in  that  room,  secure  and 
arrange  their  class  lists  of  English,  history,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Snell 
has  ready  the  pile  of  ''Plans  of  Work''  alphabetically  arranged, 
and  the  work  begins,  proceeding  as  follows: 

1.  Mr.  SneU  calls  out  the  name  on  the  first  plan,  ''John 
Ayers." 

2.  Mr.  Bradford  writes  the  name  on  the  board,  or,  if  each 
teacher  has  been  provided  with  a  numbered  alphabetical  list  of 
the  names  of  all  of  the  pupils  in  Mr.  Snell's  session  room,  with 
*'John  Ayers"  as  nimiber  "i,"  writes  on  the  board  that  nimiber. 
Either  method  insures  the  correct  spelling  of  the  pupils'  names  as 
teadiers  write  them  on  the  class  lists  as  indicated  below. 

3.  While  the  name  is  being  written  on  the  board  Mr.  Snell 
reads  from  the  plan,  "English  7,  Mathematics  4,  History  B, 
Spanish  B."  This  is  done  that  each  teadier  will  have  his  attention 
called  to  the  name  and  the  subject  and  be  ready  without  loss  of 
time  with  his  assignment. 

4.  Miss  Clay,  who  has  the  English  lists  in  charge  says,  "Eng- 
lish 7, 1-222,"  meaning  that  John  Ayers  will  have  for  his  recitation 
hour  for  this  grade  of  English  the  first  hour  of  the  school  day,  in 
Room  222. 

5.  Miss  Clay  writes  the  name  of  John  Ayers  on  the  class  list 
to  whidi  she  has  assigned  him. 

6.  Mr.  Snell  writes  after  English  7  on  the  "Plan  of  Work," 
"  1-222."  And  so  on  through  the  list  of  studies  on  the  proposed 
plan. 

When  John  Ayers'  schedule  is  finished  it  reads  as  follows : 

English  7 1-222 

Mathematics  4 2-334 

History  B 4-214 

Spanish  B 6-iz6 

Eadi  of  Mr.  Snell's  pupils,  nimibering  225  or  more,  has  his 
schedide  made  out  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  all  other  session-room 
teachers  in  the  building  are  at  the  same  time  working  with  their 
groups  of  teachers  in  the  same  way.  The  teachers  who  have  the 
class  lists  see  that  the  sections  are  kept  as  nearly  even  in  nimibers 
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as  possible.    The  class  lists  in  English  7  will  read  something 
as  follows: 


Sub j.. English  7 Hr..z 

Tr..Mi»C3ay 

R..a«a S.R..Z06.. 


Sabj..EDgliah  7 Hr.a 

Tr...Miw  Hayes 

R..a34 S.R..106.. 


Subj Hr.. 

Tz 

R. S.R. 


John  Ayers 
Alice  Ames 
Henry  Ball 
Carrie  Comstock 
Henrietta  Moon 


Julia  Adams 
Mary  Hollister 
Sarah  Smith 
Mary  Whelan 


As  the  work  in  each  session  room  is  finished  all  teachers'  lists  are 
brought  to  the  office.  On  Friday,  which  is  clearing-up  day  for 
all  sorts  of  things,  the  heads  of  departments  sort  and  hand  each 
teacher  her  lists;  the  session-room  teachers  see  that  the  daily 
schedide  on  each  class  certificate  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  on  the 
"Plan  of  Work  " ;  all  reports  of  every  kind  are  checked  over,  and  in 
fact  each  teacher  does  everything  that  shoidd  be  done  to  finish  up 
the  term's  work  before  starting  a  new  one. 

On  the  following  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  new  semester,  we 
come  together  ready  to  start  all  classes,  each  with  its  proper  assign- 
ment of  pupils.  Every  pupil  is  given  his  "Class  Certificate"  by 
his  session-room  teacher  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  day,  the 
session-room  teacher  retaining  the  "Plan  of  Work, "  which  becomes 
a  tentative  program  for  that  pupil. 

The  classroom  teacher  refuses  to  accept  a  pupil  who  comes  to 
her  dass  unless  his  certificate  and  her  list  agree.  No  more  classes 
of  forty-five  for  Miss  King  and  at  the  same  hour  only  seven  for 
Miss  Allen  are  found.  The  prospect  of  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  the  class  is  so  slight  that  lesson  assignments  may  safely  be  made 
on  the  first  day  and  a  prepared  recitation  expected  on  the  second 
day  of  the  semester. 

Out  of  the  one  thousand  three  hundred  students  there  may  be 
from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  whose  plans  need  some  adjusting. 
Necessarily  there  are  more  of  these  changes  to  be  made  after  the 
long  simcuner  vacation  than  at  the  mid-year.  This  is  because 
pupils  often  present  credit  for  work  done  during  the  summer. 
For  example,  John  Ayers,  marked  to  repeat  Mathematics  4,  may 
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have  obtained  pennission  to  tutor  in  that  subject  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  his  tutor  the  reconunendation  to  try  Mathe- 
matics 5. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  plan  as  outlined  may  seem  cimiber- 
some  to  those  unfamiliar  with  its  execution,  and  it  may  perhaps 
strike  the  uninitiated  that  it  calls  for  an  immense  amount  of  work 
and  that  a  great  deal  of  time  miist  be  consimied  in  the  making  of 
the  schedules  for  the  students.  To  the  first  objection  the  answer 
can  be  made  that  it  is  found  to  be  perfectly  simple  in  its  execution 
from  beginning  to  end.  As  to  the  amount  of  work  required,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  in  its  execution  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  the  part  of  each  one  of  the  faculty;  but  it  is  work  for  which 
each  one  receives  a  return,  as  it  is  much  less  nerve-racking  and 
wearisome  than  our  former  method.  As  to  the  time  required  for 
making  students'  schedules,  the  first  time  a  body  of  teachers 
attempts  this  the  time  required  will  probably  be  two  days.  So 
well  does  the  plan  work  with  our  faculty  that  almost  without  excep- 
tion the  schedules  for  oiu:  entire  school  of  over  thirteen  hundred 
students  are  made  out  in  about  four  hours — ^and  not  one  teacher  in 
our  school  would  go  back  to  anything  approaching  the  old  method 
of  program-making. 
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Chicago  Schools 

A  wise  American  of  the  last  generation  strongly  insisted  that  we  must 
not  judge  democracy  by  its  failures.  Certainly  no  one  would  be  foolish 
enough  to  estimate  the  value  of  democratic  government  by  the  recent 
experiences  of  Cuba,  of  China,  or  of  Russia.  Even  in  America  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  in  democracy,  not  because  of  spoils  politics  and 
pork-barrel  legislation,  but  in  spite  of  such  failures.  In  Illinob  we  stiU 
support  popular  rule,  in  spite  of  recent  tragedies  and  bloodshed  in  East 
St.  Louis;  and  in  Chicago  we  still  believe  in  public  franchise,  in  spte 
of  an  incompetent  city  administration  saddled  upon  us  for  two  years 
more;  we  still  believe  in  popular  control  of  education,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  schools  are  constantly  the  playthings  of  politics,  of  religious 
prejudices,  of  personal  whims  and  ambitions. 

In  Jime  the  School  Review^  speaking  of  changes  about  to  be  made  in 
Chicago  school  control,  predicted  that  there  was  to  be  a  new  board  made 
up  of  strong,  independent  citizens  who  would  set  aside  old  controversies 
and  would  organize  a  school  S3rstem  second  to  none  in  perfection  of 
organization  and  in  breadth  and  quality  of  instruction. 

The  Review  added  that  this  statement  was  merely  a  prophecy — it 
was  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for;  we  therefore  at  present  have 
no  more  serious  error  to  account  for  than  a  mistake  in  prophecy  or 
of  what  might  have  been.  In  Jime  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  or  whoever 
makes  up  his  slate,  nominated  a  new  school  board.  Very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  appointees  were  ever  heard  of  before;  they  may  or  may  not  be 
people  of  ability.  Then  followed  a  nauseating  spectacle  of  criminaticms 
and  recriminations,  with  two  boards,  a  new  and  an  old,  tr3dng  to  secure 
recognition.  Changes  and  coimtercharges  in  the  dty  council  flew 
thick  and  fast,  including  threats  of  impeachment  proceedings  against 
Mayor  Thompson.  Finally,  in  July,  the  Thompson  (or  someone's) 
appointees  won  out  A  court  decided  the  new  board  was  legally  con- 
stituted. However,  they  are  at  present  (July  31)  being  subject  to  a 
new  attack.  A  master  in  chancery  is  hearing  a  case  brought  by  a  tax* 
payer  to  withhold  from  officials  of  the  new  board  payment  of  city  funds, 
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on  the  ground  of  the  general  incompetence  of  newly  appointed  members. 
Apparently  his  case  is  not  hopeless. 

Ify  then,  it  were  not  for  the  dictum  not  to  judge  by  fiulures  the 
outlook  would  be  gloomy.  The  one  ray  of  comfort  is  that  the  thousands 
of  teachers  and  scores  of  thousahds  of  children  go  on  as  best  they  can 
under  fairly  competent  instructional  conditions.  The  vast  depths  of 
the  system  are  placid.  The  storms  are  all  near  the  surface,  blown  up  by 
great  winds  that  start  from  nowhere  and  arrive  nowhere. 


Composition  in  Coriielation  with  Other  Sxtbjects 

It  is  the  fashion  today  to  urge  that  English  composition  as  at  present 
conducted  is  largely  wasted  time.  Educational  leaders  affirm  that 
pupils  need  to  be  transferred  from  the  artificial  situations  prevalent  in 
composition  classes  into  what  may  be  called  ''real  writing  and  speaking 
situations."  And  they  tell  us  that  these  real  situations  are  to  be  found 
in  courses  of  history,  dvics,  geography,  and  the  like,  which  furnish 
abundant  opportunity  for  both  oral  and  written  communication.  Upon 
these  premises  program-makers  are  advised  to  reduce  formal  composition 
to  one  or  two  fimdamental  courses  and  to  make  every  oral  and  written 
communication  in  aU  classes  a  real  composition  exercise.  This  appar- 
ently sensible  position  may  be  accepted,  if  definite  provisions  are  made 
for  vigorous  and  positive  instruction  in  language  habits  through  the 
medium  of  topical  recitations  and  written  exercises  in  content  subjects. 
No  haphazard  incidental  instruction  will  suffice. 

Primarily,  there  must  be  kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  interest  in  content 
and  in  form  are  entirely  different  types  of  interest  Any  capable  writer 
knows  that  his  expressional  powers  reach  a  maximum  of  efficiency  only 
when  his  attention  is  thoroughly  centered  upon  the  subject-matter  of  his 
discourse.  True,  he  has  more  or  less  deliberately  made  a  prevision  of 
the  various  logical  steps  by  which  he  proposes  to  proceed  to  his  goal. 
But  when  once  he  is  in  the  fervor  of  writing,  he  cares  little  for  mechanics 
like  spelling,  pimctuation,  grammatical  agreement,  or  even  fine  rhetorical 
distinctions.  For  these  details  he  has  no  more  thought  than  he  has  for 
the  lability  of  his  handwriting.  Indeed,  if  any  detail  obtrudes  itself, 
he  impatiently  pushes  it  aside,  satisfied  for  the  time  being  with  crosses 
for  pimctuation  marks,  with  single  letters  for  words,  or  with  dots  or 
dashes  for  the  exact  expression  that  does  not  spring  readily  to  his  pen. 
The  result  may  be  a  queer  page  of  scratches  and  even  blotches  decipher- 
able only  by  the  writer  himself.    For  the  time  being  his  total  message, 
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with  a  reasonable  comprehension  of  its  various  sub-ideas,  engages,  and 
ought  to  engage,  a  writer's  imdivided  attention. 

But  the  practiced  writer  is  content  temporarily  to  ignore  mere 
mechanics  only  because  he  has  the  comfortable  feeling  that  his  rough 
draft  is  to  be  subject  to  one  or  more  thorough  overhaulings.  He  is 
willing  to  rely  upon  instinct  and  language  habits  to  do  their  work  in  a 
fairly  competent  way,  knowing  that  at  the  proper  time  and  place  he  will 
have  abimdant  opportunity  to  refine  and  polish.  Before  him  in  strict 
review  will  pass  each  successive  sentence;  dots,  dashes,  and  abbrevia* 
tions,  a  conglomerate  individual  shorthand,  will  be  interpreted  and 
completed.  One  sentence  will  be  vigorously  jerked  from  its  context; 
another  turned  upside  down;  technical  words  looked  up  in  the  dictionary , 
often  by  a  stenographer.  In  short,  a  writer  pays  to  his  composition  an 
attention  analogous  to  that  he  pays  to  his  person  before  a  dinner  party 
or  to  his  golf  stroke  when  practicing  with  his  caddy.  He  puts  his 
thought,  much  as  he  does  his  person  or  his  golf  stroke,  into  form  pre- 
sentable for  good  society. 

Content  interest  is  primary,  form  interest  is  secondary.  A  worthy 
composition  in  poor  form  is  no  worse  than  a  badly  dressed  man  whose 
brain  and  heart  are  solid  gold.  A  string  of  insipid  ideas  in  good  form  is  no 
better  than  a  shallow-brained  nincompoop  dressed  in  the  latest  fashion. 

Just  in  this  distinction  between  content  interest  and  form  interest 
lies  the  great  difficulty  of  teaching  composition  in  connection  with  con- 
tent subjects.  Grant  that  teachers  of  content  subjects  themselves  use 
good  language  habits  (an  assumption  decidedly  questionable),  the 
doubt  arises  as  to  their  willingness  to  insist  upon,  and  their  ability  to 
give  wise  instruction  in,  the  form  aspects  of  composition.  It  is  all  very 
well  for  a  principal  to  instruct  all  his  teachers  to  guard  against  bad 
English  in  their  classes.  Much  good  may  perhaps  result  At  the 
same  time  he  must  see  to  it  that  patient,  timely,  vigorous,  and  unremit- 
ting energy  be  spent  by  the  teachers,  quite  apart  from  their  attention  to 
content  questions,  upon  the  granmmtical  and  rhetorical  principles  of 
effective  expression.  Let  a  far-seeing  principal  decree  that  every  bit  of 
written  work  in  his  school  shall  be  proofread  by  the  writer,  not  once, 
but  twice  or  more.  This  proofreading  habit  is  about  all  that  even  a 
competent  teacher  of  geography  or  history  can  find  time  to  supervise. 
Instruction  in  language  habits,  in  and  of  itself,  must  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  department  By  way  of  sensible  co-operation,  let  English 
teachers  use  as  laboratory  materml  the  proofread  essays  written  by 
pupils  in  content  courses. 
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Education  as  Usual 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley  has  just  returned  from  Europe  with  the  message 
that  war-stricken  France  is  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  keep  her 
educational  S3rstem  nmning.  Near  the  battle  line  she  is  even  opening 
schools  in  caves  and  providing  both  teachers  and  children  with  gas 
masks.  Dr.  Finley  uses  the  example  of  France  to  urge  that  America  must 
not  let  the  needs  of  the  hour,  however  heavily  they  may  fall  upon  the 
men  and  women  of  today,  aflfect  the  defenses  of  tomorrow.  Universities, 
coU^es,  and  schools  must  continue  as  usual. 

The  colleges  will  be  the  hardest  hit  One  college  president  reports 
that  75  per  cent  of  his  students  have  entered  some  branch  of  the  service. 
A  high  federal  official  calls  the  outlook  ghastly.  England's  experience 
proves  how  futile  it  is  to  allow  the  preparation  of  well-trained  men  to 
langtiish.  After  the  flower  of  her  youth  from  college  and  university  and 
engineering  school  had  enlisted  and  most  of  them  had  been  killed  or 
disabled,  England,  with  her  educational  institutions  empty,  learned  that 
the  war  is  one  of  factories,  of  machinery,  of  chemical  problems,  for  which 
trained  men  are  needed.  Canada's  colleges  too  were  drained.  Of  course 
these  men  must  go — ^brains,  personal  force,  and  leadership  are  needed  in 
the  trenches.  But  there  ought  to  be  spread  abroad  a  most  urgent  call 
for  youths  not  yet  twenty-one  to  fill  the  vacant  places  in  the  higher 
institutions.  Should  the  war  drag  on  imtil  millions  of  our  troops  are 
involved,  the  loss  in  our  professional  ranks  of  the  next  generation 
will  be  great  Thus,  both  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  as  an  unrivaled  per- 
sonal opportunity,  there  rings  out  this  year  the  call  of  the  higher  insti- 
tutions for  men.  Commissioner  Claxton  has  started  the  slogan,  ''No 
lowering  of  efficiency  in  our  schools."  This  is  good;  but  upon  the 
150,000  college  men,  future  scientists,  and  trained  experts  the  inroads 
of  enlistment  will  be  very  heavy.  Now,  if  ever,  high-school  influences 
ought  to  turn  yoimg  men  in  the  direction  of  higher  education. 


A  Loose-Leaf  Record  Book 

Superintendent  R.  E.  Cavanaugh,  of  Salem,  Indiana,  reports  the 
use  of  a  loose-leaf  record  book  which  accomplishes  several  very  desirable 
results.  By  its  use  the  administrative  officers  are  able  to  keep  in  dose 
touch  with  the  work  of  each  teacher.  The  records  are  readily  preserved 
in  permanent  files.  Incidentally  the  records  of  each  pupil  in  the  various 
departments  are  collected  and  placed  on  file  in  the  principal's  office. 
The  plan,  moreover,  provides  opportunity  for  each  teacher  to  supplement 
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his  numerical  estimate  of  a  pupil's  work  with  a  brief  statement  of  a 
pupil's  effort,  deportment,  and  achievement  month  by  month. 


Important  Innovation  in  Part-Time  Education 

A  further  step  toward  the  practical  correlation  of  education  with 
industry  is  to  be  seen  in  the  action  just  taken  by  a  number  of  Akron 
rubber  factories  in  establishing  at  the  Municipal  University  of  Akron 
thirty  scholarships  in  the  engineering  college  imder  the  following  unique 
conditions:  The  candidates  will  be  chosen  from  high-school  graduates 
ranking  in  the  upper  third  of  the  class,  preference  being  given  to  gradu- 
ates of  Akron  high  schook,  although  odiers  will  also  be  received.  The 
scholarships  will  cover  all  tuition,  incidental,  and  laboratory  fees.  Upon 
entrance  the  scholarship-holders  will  be  assigned  to  a  course  upon  the 
co-operative  basis,  working  alternate  two-week  periods  in  factory  and 
college.  In  the  factory  they  will  become  a  part  of  the  regular  factory 
training  squadron,  proceeding  step  by  step  through  every  department 
of  the  industrial  organization.  In  the  college  they  will  receive  training 
in  basic  engineering  and  business-training  subjects,  this  work  being 
related  to  their  practical  experience  by  a  regular  system  of  co-ordination. 
Each  student  will  receive  from  the  company  emplo3dng  him  the  sum 
of  I37.50  for  each  two-week  period  diuring  which  he  is  employed.  At 
the  end  of  the  foiur-year  course  the  graduate  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  a  permanent  position  in  the  organization  in  which  he  has  been  trained. 
Among  the  co-operating  firms  are  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany and  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  both  of  which  have 
recently  established  industrial  graduate  fellowships  in  rubber  chemistry 
at  the  Municipal  University. 

The  plan  just  outlined  is  a  decided  innovation  in  the  devel(q)ment 
of  the  part-time  system,  in  that  it  offers  the  opportunity  for  a  high- 
school  graduate  to  procure  an  education  practically  without  expense 
to  himself — a  condition  now  scarcely  to  be  found  outside  such  instituticHis 
as  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  The  co-operating  firms  are  acting  on 
the  same  sound  economic  basis  on  which  the  government  itself  proceeds, 
namely,  that  money  spent  in  training  men  for  its  own  service  is  well 
invested.  

Big  Things  in  the  Small  High  School 

To  many  a  teacher  who  has  served  her  apprenticeship  in  the  small 
high  school  or  who  is  even  now  wrestling  with  its  problems  this  ques- 
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tk)n  presents  itself ,  ''To  just  what  degree  can  the  average  high  school  in 
a  small  town  copy  the  activities  of  its  dty  model  and  still  retain  its  own 
efficiency?"  In  the  small  school  the  faculty  is  usually  composed  of 
teachers  of  meager  experience,  if  much  enthusiasm.  They  carry  many 
subjects  and  are  sufficiently  burdened  with  classroom  problems.  Before 
the  work  of  the  year  is  hardly  well  under  way,  however,  a  whole  army 
of  extra-curriculum  claimants  for  time  and  strength  lay  siege  to  the  school. 

Mary  Jones,  perhaps,  has  visited  her  cousin  in  a  larger  town  where 
there  is  a  high-school  bird  club.  Mary  is  a  real  science  enthusiast. 
Her  school  must  have  a  dub  too.  She  gains  the  prindpal's  doubtful 
consent,  enlists  twenty  members  and  seciures  Miss  A's  Saturday  morn- 
ings for  bird  walks.  Then  Miss  B  is  persuaded  to  organize  a  modem- 
language  dub,  which  meets  Friday  afternoon.  A  few  faithful  spirits 
attempt  to  attend  both  dubs,  but  the  earlier  organization  suffers  a 
distinct  loss  of  prestige.  By  this  combination  of  circumstances  two 
teachers  are  burdened  with  an  organization  in  addition  to  their  six 
classes  a  day.    The  turn  of  the  rest  will  comel 

Meanwhile  an  interest  in  track  work  draws  togiether  another  section 
of  the  school,  only  to  give  place  to  basket-ball  enthusiasm.  As  the  only 
man  on  the  faculty,  the  prindpal  himself  has  to  put  in  his  valuable  time 
as  athletic  director,  although  his  administrative  work  plus  four  classes 
a  day  is  enough  for  one  man. 

Musical  talent  is  not  to  be  n^lected;  the  school  must  have  a  glee 
dub  and  give  a  cantata;  the  Senior  play  has  become  an  institution,  and 
the  Sophomores  want  one  too;  what  does  a  school  amount  to  without  a 
debating  contest?  Through  all  this  turmoil  the  school  paper  travels 
along  its  beneficent  but  time-consiuning  way.  Thus  the  little  school 
is  teeming  with  activities,  all  excellent  in  themselves.  Its  students 
enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  a  well-rounded  education.  But  is  there  not 
another  side  to  the  question  ? 

The  same  small  group  of  growing  young  people  is  called  upon  to  give 
attention  and  strength  to  manifold  phases  of  extra-curriculmn  life  until 
there  seems  to  be  little  time  left  for  their  studies.  Sarah  Smith  is  a 
girl  of  great  ability  and  much  school  spirit,  one  who  feels  it  her  duty  to 
hdp  in  all  things.  Her  mother  begins  to  complain  that  Sarah  has 
something  to  do  at  school  every  night  and  can  never  take  care  of  the 
baby.  Will  James  is  an  athlete  and  sings;  naturally  he  is  popular 
socially.  His  father  says  he  is  too  busy  to  study,  but  he  never  forgives 
the  prindpal  when  Will,  because  of  low  scholarship,  loses  his  place  on 
the  baseball  team.    Mary  Green  carries  five  studies  and  won't  n^ect 
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her  lessons;  consequently,  when  debates  and  other  activities  fill  her 
da3rs,  her  late  hours  result  in  making  Mary  a  ''giggler"  at  school  and  a 
'^  crank  "  at  home.  Her  doctor-sister  has  reason  to  be  agitated  over  the 
state  of  the  girl's  nerves! 

What  must  be  said  of  the  teachers  ?  They  have  the  interests  of  the 
school  at  hearty  they  believe  in  all  these  good  things,  but  they  watch 
with  growing  apprehension  the  lowering  of  vitality  and  application  on 
the  part  of  their  pupils.  As  far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  they 
are  doing  their  best,  but  with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  children,  too  many 
extra-classroom  responsibilities  are  undoubtedly  drawing  unduly  on  their 
reserves  of  strength  and  affecting  the  quality  of  their  work. 

To  what  extent,  then,  shall  we  have  the  big  things  in  the  small  high 
school  ?  Here  is  the  problem.  Who  can  offer  the  satisfactory  solution  ? 
What  is  the  "golden  mean"  ? 

S.  £•  xi. 

JuD,  North  Dakota,  Community  Pictube  Show 

There  are  two  fimdamental  principles  underlying  every  successful 
community  co-operative  enterprise.  First,  there  must  be  a  definite  end 
in  view;  secondly,  there  must  be  a  mutual  interest  in  the  project  To 
say  that  Jud  or  any  other  commimity  has  a  full  possession  of  these  prin- 
ciples would  be  but  idle  words,  for  aJl  communities  are  somewhat  alike. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  essential  thing  is  that  we  have  a  community 
moving-pictiure  show.  It  is  strictly  co-operative  and  all  profits  go  back 
to  the  commimity  as  a  whole  in  the  shape  of  better  films  and  slides. 
And,  like  most  imdertakings  of  this  type,  it  has  passed  through  every 
stage  of  success  from  little  interest  with  empty  seats  to  high  interest 
and  a  full  house. 

Jud,  however,  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  possessing  a  school  board 
which  feels,  and  declares,  that  the  school  buildings  should  be  used  by 
the  adults  of  the  district  as  well  as  the  children.  This  enterprise  is 
but  one  phase  of  their  attempts  to  bring  the  sthool  and  the  people 
together.  Last  fall  they  noticed  that  the  assembly  hall — ours  is  the 
country-theater  t)rpe — ^was  used  but  a  few  times  during  the  year,  mainly 
for  political  purposes.  They  then  set  about  to  find  some  means  of 
bringing  it  into  use  more  frequently  and  hit  upon  the  happy  expedient  of 
a  co-operative  picture  show  fliat  would  bring  the  people  together  at  least 
once  a  week. 

Naturally  there  were  a  number  of  problems  to  be  solved  before  their 
aims  could  be  realized.    Money  had  to  be  raised  to  buy  the  equq>- 
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ment  and  films  suitable  to  be  shown  in  a  school  hall  had  to  be  found. 
Other  problems,  such  as  the  organization,  admission  fee,  and  personnel 
of  the  management,  had  to  be  definitely  settled. 

Finally,  the  township — ^for  ours  is  a  township  consolidated  school — 
,  paid  for  the  electrical  plant;  the  patrons  of  the  school  held  a  box  social 
to  help  pay  for  the  motion-pictiure  machine ;  the  balance  was  made  up  by 
private  subscription,  to  be  later  repaid  from  the  profits  of  the  show. 

In  the  search  for  films  it  was  found  that  there  were  several  firms 
who  were  making  a  specialty  of  renting  films  and  slides  to  schools  and 
churches.  The  best  dramas,  clean  comedies,  and  purely  educational 
films  were  available.  The  state  and  federal  governments,  the  Agricul^ 
tural  CoU^e,  and  a  number  of  manufacturing  firms  had  films  that 
could  be  obtained  by  pa3dng  the  transportation  charges. 

The  "movies"  are  held  every  Satiurday  evening.  The  local  band 
usually  plays  for  the  show.  Thus  there  are  two  strong  forces  pulling  the 
patrons  toward  the  school  buildings  at  least  once  a  week,  and  they  usually 
come — several  times  through  blizzards,  when  the  thermometer  was 
far  below  zero.  The  program  is  sometimes  varied  by  flag  drills  or  other 
exercises  by  one  of  the  grades. 

The  profits,  however,  have  never  been  large — ^rarely  over  three 
dollars — ^for  the  surrounding  territory  is  still  thinly  settled,  but  the 
interest  taken  has  been  encouraging  and  points  toward  a  better  and 
closer  community  spirit  in  the  future. 

The  machine  is  also  almost  an  essential  in  class  work,  and  it  is 
planned  to  use  it  more  extensively  in  the  future  in  illustrating  various 
school  topics.  It  may  be,  and  has  been,  used  for  special  programs,  such 
as  "Baby  Week."  Needed  school  equipment,  paintings,  and  other 
improvements  are  easily  obtained  when  a  pictiure  show  or  two  may  be 
given  to  raise  the  money,  for,  while  the  patrons  are  paying  for  the  desired 
improvement,  they  are  also  being  entertained  and  instructed. 

Ld*  v^.  v^. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE  ON  SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL  MATEIEMATICS 


£.  R.  BRESLICH 
The  Univeisity  High  School 


The  discussion  of  writings  on  mathematics  has  been  limited  to  textbooks 
and  articles  dealing  with  some  phase  of  secondary  mathematics,  including 
reports  of  committees.  For  the  purpose  of  convenience  these  articles  have 
been  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Discussions  of  the  values  of  mathematics  as  a  high-school  subject 
Among  teachers  of  mathematics  this  topic  probably  has  aroused  more  intoest 
during  the  past  year  than  any  other. 

2.  Suggestions  for  improving  methods,  arrangement  of  material,  require- 
ments for  gradiiation,  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  means  for  develop- 
ing greater  skill  in  the  mathematical  processes. 

The  reviews  which  follow  are  arranged  in  this  order: 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  ICATHElCATiCS 

I.  "Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics."  By  Louis  C.  Kaipinsky. 
School  and  Society,  January  3o,  191 7. 

Efficiency,  says  the  writer,  is  the  watchword  of  modem  business.  The 
details  involved  in  manufacture  are  examined  critically.  Public  education 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  critical  scrutiny. 

Critical  examination  of  the  study  of  mathematics  is  being  made  and 
progress  along  the  following  lines: 

a)  Correlation  is  worked  out  between  several  branches  of  mathematics 
and  between  mathematics  and  life. 

b)  The  hbtorical  development  of  mathematics  is  receiving  more  attention. 

c)  The  details  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  are  being  studied. 

d)  The  trigonometrical  relations  receive  recognition  in  plane  geometiy. 

e)  The  number  of  problems  and  illustrations  in  applied  design,  and  of 
other  practical  applications,  is  increasing. 

f)  The  study  oi  formal  geometry  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  course. 
;)  Graphs  are  introduced  in  algebra. 
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3.  ''Rq>ortof  the  Q>minittee  of  the  New  EnglaiKlAssocUtion  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics  on  Secondary  School  Mathenuttics."  MatkemaHcs  Teacher, 
April,  X916. 

This  report  gives  a  study  of  the  present  status  of  secondary-school  mathe- 
matics and  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  issues.  Some  of  the  educational 
values  of  mathematics  are  considered  in  detafl  and  a  comparison  b made  of  the 
curricula  of  American  schools  with  the  schools  of  European  countries. 

The  committee  reaches  some  important  condusions  and  makes  recom- 
mendations regarding  high-school  requirements  in  mathematics,  college- 
entrance  requirements,  the  curriculimi,  and  the  preparation  of  teadiers. 

3.  ''The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  the  High  School"  By  Raleigh  Schor- 
ling,  F.  A.  Kahler, and O.M.  Miller.  School Scienu and Mathema^.OcXohet, 
19x6. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  a  dub  of  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  dty  of  Chicago  to  investigate  the  current  criticisms  of  high-school 
mathematics. 

The  committee  gives  a  long  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  values  of  high- 
school  mathematics.  It  also  suggests  the  type  of  mathematics  that  should 
be  required  in  the  future  high  school. 

4.  "The  Vahie  of  Mathematics  as  a  Secondary-School  Subject."  By 
Harriet  R.  Pierce.    School  Science  and  MathemaHcSj  December,  1916. 

Miss  Pierce  argues  that  mathematics  is  an  excellent  subject  for  forming 
habits  of  study,  such  as  neatness,  accuracy,  and  concentration. 

5.  "Required  Mathematics."  By  A.  R.  Crathome.  School  and  Socieiy, 
1917. 

The  criticisms  of  high-school  mathematics  are  considered,  and  conmnent 
is  made  upon  the  signs  of  interest  among  teachers  of  mathematics.  It  is 
shown  that  the  more  constructive  criticisms  are  resulting  in  such  forward 
movements  as  correlation  and  the  laboratory  method. 

The  problem  of  formal  disdpUne  also  receives  some  consideration.  In 
the  usefulness  of  mathematics  we  find  arguments  for  both  the  formal  and  the 
useful  side  of  algebra. 

6.  "Reasons  for  Studying  Algebra."  By  George  W.  Myers  and  George  £. 
Atwood.    EiemetUary  Algebra.    Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

This  excellent  statement  of  the  case  of  algebra  should  be  read  by  every 
teacher  interested  in  secondary  education. 

7.  "The  Bearing  of  the  New  Psychology  upon  the  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics."   By  Agnes  L.  Rogers.    Teachers  College  Record,  September,  19x6. 

This  artide  gives  a  review  of  experimental  investigations  in  algebra  and 
geometry.  It  discusses  the  amoimt  of  correlation  between  effidency  in  mathe- 
matics and  effidency  in  other  subjects  and  reviews  the  establi^ed  results 
regarding  transfer  of  training. 

Miss  Rogers  draws  the  following  condusions  to  bring  about  improvement 
in  the  teaching  of  mathematics: 
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a)  A  proper  attitude  is  to  be  cultivated  in  the  pupil. 

b)  More  attention  is  to  be  focused  on  the  art  of  learning  and  the  methods 
of  procedure  in  solving  problems. 

c)  Attention  is  to  be  directed  to  related  ideas  in  order  that  as  many  as 
possible  be  recalled. 

d)  Motivation  should  be  secured  and  attention  should  be  k^t  at  a  fai^ 
level. 

8.  "School  Mathematics  and  War."  By  G.  A.  Miller.  Schod  and 
Society,  October  21, 1916. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  to  show  the  usefulness  of  mathematics  to  the 
soldier. 

9.  Problems  of  Secondary  Education.  By  David  Sneddoi.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Mr.  Snedden's  views  and  criticisms  are  widely  known  and  have  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  partly  because  they  are  of  the  constructive  type. 
Every  teacher  of  high-school  mathematics  should  be  familiar  with  the  chapttf 
in  this  book  which  deals  with  mathematics. 


DIPROVEICENT  OF  METHODS 

1.  "Supervised-Study  Plan."  By  Carl  H.  Nielson.  School  Review, 
March,  191 7. 

The  principal  features  of  the  plan  are,  first,  q)ecial  conferences  of  pupils 
who  have  fallen  behind  with  the  instructor;  secondly,  teaching  of  the  group  as 
a  whole  how  to  study. 

2.  "Teaching  Pupils  to  Study."  By  F.  W.  Johnson.  School  Rsmae, 
November,  1916. 

An  appeal  to  teachers  to  make  careful  studies  of  the  teaching  process  and 
to  publish  the  methods  used  and  the  results. 

3.  "Supervised  Study  in  the  Everett  High  School."  By  Alexander  C 
Roberts.    School  Review,  December,  1916. 

4.  "Results  of  Supervised  Study  in  the  Houghton,  Michigan,  Bi|^ 
School."    By  John  £.  Erickson.    School  Review,  December,  1916. 

5.  "Supervised  Study."    School  Review,  October,  1916. 

This  article  gives  a  list  of  schools  experimenting  in  supervised  study. 

6.  "A  University  How  to  Study  Class."  By  Herbert  G.  LulL  School 
and  Society,  December,  1916. 

A  plan  is  described  which  aims  to  develop  the  study  habit  of  a  class  of 
college  students  taking  a  course  in  dvil  engineering.  The  article  contains 
many  points  of  value  to  the  teacher  of  high-school  mathematics. 

7.  "  Siq)ervised  Study."    By  Thomas  R.  Cole.    School  Review,  May,  1917* 

8.  "Supervised  Study."    By  I.  M.  Allen.    School  Review,  June,  1917- 

9.  How  to  Study  Efectivdy.  By  G.  M.  Whif^e.  Public  School  Publish- 
ing Company,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
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■    This  little  book  gives  valuable  directicms  in  teaching  effective  methods  of 
study. 

ASSANGEMENT  OF  THE  CONTENT  07  A  COUESE  IN  HIGH-SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

1.  '* Unification  of  Mathematics  in  the  High  School."  By  W.  D.  Reeve. 
School  and  Society^  August  5, 1916. 

It  is  argued  that  unifying  of  high-school  mathematics  may  help  to  settle 
many  of  the  controversies  that  have  arisen. 

2.  ''Unification  of  Mathematics  in  the  High  School."  By  H.  C.  Wright. 
School  and  Socieiy,  October  7,  1916. 

This  article  contains  definite  references  to  experiments  in  unification. 
The  economy  of  the  plan  is  emphasized.  It  is  suggested  that  courses  offered  in 
schools  of  education  give  opportunity  for  better  training  of  teachers. 

3.  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Geometry."  By  E.  R.  Breslich,  Ernest 
B.  LjTtle,  and  Irwin  M.  Miller.    School  and  Society,  January  13, 1917. 

An  outline  of  a  course  in  geometry  beginning  in  the  elementary  school 
and  continued  through  the  high  school. 

4.  "A  Course  of  Study  in  Secondary  Mathematics  in  the  University 
High  School."  By  E.  R.  Breslich,  Raleigh  Schorling,  Horace  C.  Wright,  and 
Harry  N.  Irwin.    School  Review,  November,  1916. 

An  outline  of  the  aims,  values,  and  content  of  the  course  in  mathematics 
given  in  the  University  High  SchooL 

5.  "Administrative  Aspects  of  the  High  School."  By  Franklin  W. 
Johnson.    Education,  June,  191 7. 

Principal  Johnson  suggests  that  the  requirement  for  formal  algebra  and 
geometry  give  place  to  a  single  year  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  essential  num- 
ber and  ^>ace  relationships  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  built 
upon  a  mastery  of  the  essentiab  of  arithmetic. 

6.  "The  Content  of  a  Mathematical  Course  for  the  Junior  High  School." 
By  F.  W.  Gentleman.    The  Mathematics  Teacher,  June,  1917. 

The  writer  advocates  for  the  first  year  a  review  of  the  fundamental  opera- 
ticms  of  arithmetic,  some  very  simple  algebra,  and  mensuration;  for  the  second 
year,  a  review  of  arithmetic,  formulas,  percentage,  geometric  constructions, 
and  simple  equations  in  one  or  two  imknowns;  for  the  third  year,  a  review  of 
arithmetic,  formulas,  linear  equations,  factoring,  quadratic  equations,  an 
introduction  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  theorems  of  geometry. 

7.  "Possibilities  of  the  Junior  High  School."  By  Thomas  H.  Briggs. 
Education,  January,  19x7. 

It  is  proposed  that  mathematics,  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  higher 
reaches  of  arithmetic,  should  concern  the  general  applications  of  arithmetic 
and  introduce  the  more  practical  elements  of  algebra,  constructive  geometry, 
and  even  trigonometry. 

8.  "Mathematics  in  the  Junior  High  School."  By  David  Eugene  Smith. 
Educational  Review,  April,  191 7. 
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This  artide  recommends  a  systematic  and  t<^cal  arrangement  of  aiitb- 
metic,  constructive  geometry,  formulas,  elementaiy  a]gd>ra,  and  fonnal 
algebra. 

9.  "College-Entrance  Mathematics."  By  Geoige  V.  Dearborn.  Sckod 
4Uid  Society,  October,  1916. 

The  ques&n  of  the  usefulness  of  algebra  is  raised  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  mathematical  requirements  of  the  College-Entrance  Ezamina^ 
tion  Board. 

ID.  "Tests  and  Examinations."  By  H.  T.  Terry.  School  and  Society, 
October  28,  1916. 

Suggestions  are  made  for  the  changes  in  the  nature  and  methods  df  exami- 
nations. 

MEANS  OV  DEVELOPING  SHU.  IN  MATHEMATICS 

1.  "Standardized  Tests  and  the  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  First-Year 
Algebra."    By  H.  O.  Rugg  and  J.  R.  Clark.    School  Review,  May,  1917. 

The  authors  have  worked  out  a  number  of  standardised  tests  for  the 
fundamental  operations  of  first-year  algebra.  They  h<^  that  the  efforts 
to  establish  standards  will  have  considerable  effect  upon  the  teaching  of  algdna 
and  that  the  standardized  tests  will  serve  as  a  device  for  the  improvement  of 
teaching  this  subject. 

2.  Standardieed  Practice  Exercises  in  Pirsl-Year  Algebra.  By  H.  O.  Rugg 
and  J.  R.  Clark,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

These  tests  will  serve  as  a  device  for  improving  such  fundamental  processes 
of  algebra  as  collecting  terms,  solution  of  simple  equations,  substitudoo, 
removal  of  parentheses,  subtraction,  manipulation  of  exponents,  finding  spedtl 
products,  factoring,  solving  quadratic  equations,  clearing  of  fractions,  solving 
simultaneous  equations,  and  simplifying  radicab.  The  tests  are  so  arranged 
that  a  student  can  easily  grade  his  own  or  another  student's  paper. 

3.  Geometry  Tests.    By  J.  Minnick,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Minnick  has  sent  copies  of  his  tests  to  a  number  of  schools  for  trial 
So  far  as  the  writer  knows,  he  has  not  published  his  results. 

MEANS  OF  ASOUSING  GREATER  INTEREST  IN  THE  STUDY  OF  MATHEMATICS 

In  School  Science  and  Mathematics  we  find  a  number  of  brief  articles  dealing 
with  this  question.  Many  of  these  articles  contain  simple  reading  matter 
which  a  high-school  pupil  may  study  with  profit.  They  make  excellent 
material  for  reports  to  a  class  or  to  a  mathematics  club.  Such  use  of  these 
articles  is  to  be  recommended. 

1.  "A  Mathematical  Victory,  A  Play  in  Two  Acts."  By  The  Mathe- 
matics Club  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  of  California.  School 
Science  and  Mathematics^  June,  1917. 

2.  "History  and  Use  of  Mathematical  Textbooks."  By  G.  A.  Miller. 
School  and  Society,  December  16,  1916. 
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Students  are  advised  to  broaden  their  mathematical  notions  by  reading 
articles  relating  to  the  subject.  Historical  notes  are  said  to  intensify  the 
pupils' interest. 

3.  "A  Mathematical  Contest."  By  Edgar  T.  Boughes.  School  Science 
and  MathemoHcs,  April,  191 7. 

This  contest  was  arranged  between  pupils  of  the  Manual  Arts  High 
School  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pasadena  High  School. 

4.  "Mathematics  C6ntests."  By  Ernest  H.  Koch.  MathemaHcs  Teacher, 
June,  191 7. 

5.  ''Mathonatics  Qubs.'*  By  Louise  Webster.  Mathematics  Teacher ^ 
June,  191 7. 

6.  "The  Half-Angle  Formula  Derived  by  Line  Values.'*  By  G.  W. 
Armstrong.    School  Science  and  Mathematics,  April,  191 7. 

7.  "The  Use  of  the  Radical  Symbol."  By  G.  A.  Miller.  The  Mathe- 
matics Teacher,  March,  1917. 

NEW  TEXTBOOKS 

1.  First  Course  in  Algebra.  By  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  lA^lliam  A.  Luby, 
and  Frank  C.  Touton.    Ginn  &  Co.    Pp.  iz+301. 

A  revision  of  the  First  Course  in  Algebra.  It  di£fers  from  the  older  edition 
in  omitting  such  topics  as  "Highest  Conmion  Factor"  and  "Least  Common 
Multiple."  It  also  contains  many  new  problems  and  exercises.  New  ideas 
and  operations  are  usually  introduced  with  sets  of  oral  exercises.  It  is  aimed 
to  present  the  subject  with  greater  simplicity  than  the  older  text. 

2.  Elementary  Algebra.  By  Ehner  Lyman  and  Albertus  Darnell.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company.    Pp.  vii+503. 

The  authors  aim  to  secure  simplicity  by  omitting  unduly  puzzling  exercises 
and  non-essentials,  at  the  same  time  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  College- 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  book  contains  considerable  correlation 
with  arithmetic 

3.  Elementary  Algebra.  By  George  William  Myers  and  George  E.  Atwood. 
Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.    Pp.  338. 

A  dear  and  simplified  treatment  of  a  first-year  course  in  algebra.  A 
book  which  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  and  imderstand.  The  practical 
value  of  algebra  is  emphasized.  An  important  feature  of  the  book  are  the 
frequent  reviews  and  numerous  practice  exercises. 

4.  Complete  Algebra.  By  H.  E.  Slaught  and  N.  J.  Lennes.  Allyn  & 
Bacon.    In  two  parts.    Pp.  x-l-373  and  pp.  v-l-256,  re^)ectively. 

The  authors  follow  the  traditional  course  in  algebra,  aiming  to  present  the 
subject  in  a  simple  manner.  The  book  contains  a  large  number  of  illustrative 
examples,  review  exercises,  and  lists  of  problems  taken  from  college-entrance 
examinations.  Historical  notes  and  portraits  of  mathematicians  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  student. 

5.  Plane  Geometry.  By  Durell  and  Arnold.  Charles  E.Merrill  Co.  Pp.300. 
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An  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  puinb  to  adhfe  origmal 
exercises.  The  number  of  propositions  is  reduced  and  corre^xmds  dosdy  to 
the  Harvard  Syllabus  and  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  The 
theory  of  limits  and  incommensurable  cases  are  omitted. 

6.  Plane  and  Sdid  Geometry.  By  John  C.  Stone  and  James  F.  Millk. 
Benjamin  Sanborn  &  Co.    Pp.  x+443. 

A  revision  of  the  older  plane  and  soUd  geometry.  The  principal  aims  of  the 
book  are  simplicity  of  presentation  and  emphasis  upon  practical  problems. 

7.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By  William  Betz  and  Harrison  £.  Webb. 
Ginn  &  Co.    Pp.  xi+soy. 

An  exceedingly  attractive  book,  which  should  be  found  on  every  teadier's 
desk. 

8.  First-Year  Mathematics.  By  George  W.  Evans  and  J.  A.  Marsh. 
Charles  £.  Merrill  Co.    Pp.  253. 

As  the  title  indicates  the  course  contains  more  than  algebra,  including  a 
considerable  amount  of  geometry.  Many  concrete  problems  may  be  found  In 
the  book. 

9.  Introduction  to  Mathematics.  By  Robert  L.  Short  and  l^Uiam  H. 
Elson.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Pp.  viii+210. 

A  correlation  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  straight-Une  geometry.  The 
book  contains  a  large  number  of  applied  problems. 

10.  Second-Year  Mathematics.  By  E.  R.  Breslich.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.    Pp.  xx+348. 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  textbooks  on  secondary  mathematics 
designed  as  a  second  unit  of  a  year's  work  and  following  the  first  course  woriLod 
out  by  the  author  in  First-Year  Mathematics.  It  completes  the  study  of  plane 
geometry,  continues  the  study  of  algebra  and  solid  geometry,  and  begins 
trigonometry. 

11.  Plane  Geometry.  Edith  Long  and  W.  C.  Brenke.  Century  Co. 
Pp.  vii+276. 

The  practical  side  of  geometry  is  emphasized.  The  introduction  of  the 
trigonometric  functions  in  the  chapter  on  ratio  and  proportion  and  of  numerous 
geometric  exercises  to  be  solved  aJgebraically  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  cor- 
related mathematics. 


n.    BOOKNOTES  AND  REVIEWS 

Tryon,  R.  M.  Household  Manufactures  in  the  United  States,  1640  to 
1830:  A  Study  in  Industrial  Hbtory.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press.    Pp.  412.    $2.00. 

Professor  Tryon  affirms  that  a  history  of  any  special  phase  of  the  life  <^  a 
people,  to  be  of  value,  should  not  be  treated  in  isolation  from  the  various  other 
phases  of  that  people's  life.    In  presenting  Household  Manufactures  in  the 
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United  States^  1640  to  18 jo,  the  author  has  indicated  dearly  the  relation  of 
household  manufactures  to  the  social,  political,  and  general  industrial  life  of 
the  people. 

The  book  consists  of  eight  chapters.  The  introduction  discusses  the  scope; 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  connection  with  present-day  problems.  In 
chap,  ii  the  factors  affecting  household  manufactures  in  the  colonies  show 
how  England's  colonial  policy  was  answered  by  the  colonists  when  they  turned 
to  manufacturing  in  the  home.  Chapter  iii  indicates  the  status  of  manu- 
foctures  in  the  colonies,  and  chap,  iv  is  devoted  to  a  quarter-century  of  develop- 
ments in  which  the  dominant  factor  in  the  struggle  for  industrial  independence 
horn  X  7S4  to  1809  is  manufacturing  in  the  homes.  A  year's  output  of  the  family 
Victory  and  the  products  of  the  family  factory  are  treated  in  chaps,  v  and  vL 
The  transition  from  family  to  shop  and  the  passing  of  the  family  factory  con- 
dude  the  discussion  in  the  last  two  chapters. 

The  author  has  used  eztensivdy  the  census  returns,  reports  of  the  treasury 
department,  and  the  records  of  many  state  and  local  historical  sodeties  in  the 
choice  and  sdection  of  his  material.  A  splendid  feature  of  the  book  is  nineteen 
tables,  copious  footnotes,  and  a  workable  bibliography. 

The  book  is  a  valiiable  contribution  as  a  text  in  secondary  and  normal 
schools  and  in  colleges  where  courses  in  industrial  history,  home  economics, 
and  household  arts  are  given.  Its  reliable  information  recommends  it  to  all 
teachers  and  students  of  American  history. 

The  variety  of  topics  that  Professor  Tryon  discusses  being  considered, 
it  seems  extraordinary  that  he  has  been  able  to  confine  his  treatment  to  one 
volume.  This  he  has  done  because  of  the  method  of  his  treatment,  which 
has  been  both  topical  and  chronological.  The  book  answers  a  long-fdt  need 
in  the  fidd  of  industrial  history  and  merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
school  authorities  and  teachers  of  history.  Robert  E.  Jokdak 
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Wood,  Clarence  A.    School  and  College  Credit  for  Outside  Bible  Study. 
World  Book  Co.,  1917.    $1.50. 

A  custom  that  has  gamed  widespread  recognition  in  the  past  few  years 
is  that  of  giving  school  credit  for  outside  work.  Among  the  many  studies 
oommonly  pursued  outside  of  the  public  school  is  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
Those  interested  in  this  q)ecial  phase  of  the  general  movement  will  find  much 
of  value  and  interest  in  Mr.  Wood's  consideration  of  the  topic,  in  which  is  a 
body  of  material  of  great  practical  value.  Besides  a  summary  of  the  present 
status  of  the  movement  to  grant  college,  high-  and  dementary-school  credit 
for  outside  Bible  study,  the  book  contams  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  future 
of  such  work  as  well  as  a  number  of  syllabi  in  actual  use. 
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Since  the  author  discusses  the  ];dan  of  giving  credit  for  outside  BiUe  study 
as  it  is  now  ai^lied  in  higher,  secondary,  and  elem^tary  educatiim,  his  bo(4 
should  be  of  interest  to  a  rather  large  audience.  In  discussmg  the  adaptation 
of  the  plan,  the  country  is  considered  in  sections,  such  as  the  central,  the 
western,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  southern  states.  In  these  groups  individual 
states  are  usually  treated  sq>arately,  thus  giving  the  reader  an  <^>portunity 
to  view  the  situation  in  the  concrete. 

The  Gaiy,  Indiana,  the  Greeley,  Colorado,  the  Austin,  Texas,  and  the 
North  Dakota  plans  are  presented  in  considerable  detail.  The  i^>pendix 
contains  the  following  syllabi:  North  Dakota,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Viigima. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  to  the  one  desiring  a  knowledge  of  the  present  status 
of  the  movement  to  give  credit  for  outside  Bible  study  and  suggestions  for 
inaugurating  or  in^>roving  such  work  the  book  will  be  of  great  value.  It 
certainly  contains  an  excellent  r6sum6  of  the  best  that  is  now  dcme  in  this 
in^>ortant  field. 


Scott,  J.  F,  Patriots  in  the  Making.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1916. 

Professor  Scott  has  written  a  valuable  book  both  for  the  student  of  the 
history  of  modem  European  education  and  the  teacher  of  Amencan  histoiy. 
The  subtitle  of  hb  book  is  What  America  Can  Learn  from  France  and  Germany, 
which  is  more  suggestive  of  what  the  book  really  contains  than  the  main  title, 
as  the  following  list  of  chapter  headings  shows:  "  French  Education  as  National 
Self-Expression,"  *' Molding  the  Psychology  of  Defense,"  "The  Inculcation 
of  Hostility  toward  Germany,"  "The  Teaching  of  Loyalty  to  the  R^niblic," 
"Concluding  Forces  in  French  Education,"  "Patriotism  in  German  Educa- 
tion," "The  Lesson  for  America,"  and  "Military  Training  in  Europe." 

To  the  student  of  the  history  of  modem  European  education  who  desires 
to  see  how  the  educational  systems  of  France  and  Germany  have  contributed 
to  the  inculcation  of  the  ^irit  of  patriotism  in  the  growing  youths  of  these 
nations,  the  first  six  chapters  of  this  book  will  be  of  great  value.  This  fact 
should  be  especially  emphasized,  since  from  its  title  one  would  not  su^)ect 
the  book  contained  so  much  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  education.  The 
chapter  on  "The  Lesson  for  America"  contains  much  of  value  to  the  teacher 
of  American  history.  While  one  might  not  agree  with  all  of  the  author's 
proposab  relative  to  the  teaching  of  patriotism,  yet  the  chapter  contains  many 
suggestions  of  value.  For  example,  the  criticism  of  our  texts  in  American 
history  because  of  their  tendency  to  overglorify  certain  events  in  our  history 
is  certainly  justified.  There  is  also  need  of  having  the  attention  of  history 
teachers  called  to  the  fact  that  these  same  texts  tend  to  create  a  spirit  of  hatred 
for  England.  This  is  done  very  effectively  by  the  author.  The  book  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  the  lay  reader,  since  the  st^e  is  free  and  ea^ 
and  the  organization  dear  and  compact. 
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KiSKPATSiCK,  M.  G.    The  Rural  School  from  Within.    Philaddphia: 

J.  B.  lippincott  Co.»  1917. 

This  adds  another  to  the  rapidly  growing  list  of  books  that  deal  with  the 
rural  school  from  one  angle  or  another.  Its  title  b  unique  and  suggestive, 
and  its  cha{>ter  headings  include  "Living  up  to  R^utation/'  "Onward  Chris- 
tian Soldiers/'  "In  Loco  Parentis/'  "Bos^  One's  Employer/'  "Managing 
(Xrls/'  etc 

There  is  nothing  vitally  new  in  the  book  except  the  st^e  of  presentation, 
which  is  autobiographical.  The  fundamental  propositions  which  it  presents 
are  thus  embodied  in  a  form  that  should  secure  an  audience  from  young  people 
who  are  preparing  for  teaching,  particularly  in  rural  schoob.  It  recounts 
incidents  and  describes  customs  and  practices  formeriy  common  in  rural 
communities.  It  makes  these  the  medium  through  which  to  present  modes 
of  treatment  of  boys  and  girb  of  school  age.  To  the  young  rural  teacher  it 
suggests  ways  of  getting  a  better  rural  community  interest.  The  "suggested 
improvements"  include  nothing  new,  but  serve  to  in^>ress  these  things  on  the 
beginning  teacher. 

On  the  whole  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  book  b  sane  and  helpful  and  will 
help  to  in^re  those  who  sincerely  desire  to  render  service  to  country  people. 

George  L.  Roberts 
PusDTTE  University  

Richardson,  Robert  P.,  and  Landis,  Edward  H.    Fundamental  Con- 

uptions  of  Modem  Mathematics.    Variables  and  Quantities  with  a 

Discussion   of   the   General   Functional   Relation.    Chicago    and 

London:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  xxi+216. 

The  book  before  us  b  one  of  a  projected  series  of  thirteen  upon  the  general 

subject  of  fundamental  conceptions  of  mathematics  and  bears  the  subtitle 

Variables  and  Quantities.    It  consbts  of  a  preface  in  which  the  authors  eiq>ress 

both  their  contempt  and  their  pity  for  the  weaknesses  of  mathematics  and  for 

certain  schoob  of  phik)soi^ers;  one  chi4>ter  of  169  pages  on  "Variables  and 

Quantities";  and  one  chapter  of  29  pages  on  "The  General  Conception  of  the 

Functional  Relation." 

To  the  mathematician  seeking  a  constructive  criticism  of  hb  own  science 
from  the  standpoint  of  philosophy,  and  to  the  philosopher  seeking  a  rational 
account  of  the  "science  of  self-evident  things"  in  terms  of  the  broader  concepts 
of  philosophy,  the  book  will  prove  a  disappointment.  The  authors  profess 
to  find  the  keynote  of  their  work  in  "the  dbtinction  we  find  it  necessary  to 
make  between  quantities,  values,  and  variables  on  the  one  hand,  and  between 
symbob  and  the  quantities  they  represent  on  the  other."  They  especially 
d^lore  the  confusion  they  seem  to  find  between  symbob  and  the  quantities 
they  represent  and  the  aIL^;ed  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  mathematicians 
to  make  mathematics  entirely  a  matter  of  symbolism. 
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Apparently  the  authors  would  make  vectors  and  relations  the  entities 
which  lie  behind  the  algebraic  symbols,  though  this  b  by  no  means  dear. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  mathematician  such  a  view  is  wholly  imtenable. 
They  speak,  for  example,  of  the  geometric  representation  of  an  ordinary  con^dex 
number.  It  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  this  representation  consists  of  a 
broken  line  drawn  from  the  "origin/'  to  a  point,  or  of  a  directed  straight  line 
drawn  from  the  origin  to  the  same  point,  or  of  the  point  itself.  It  is  the  pair 
of  numbers  which  enables  him  to  locate  the  point  that  interests  him.  For 
many  purposes  it  is  better  to  represent  compile  niunbers  upon  the  surface  of 
a  sphere  rather  than  upon  the  so-called  Argand  plane,  or  upon  a  ''Riemann 
surface"  which  has  no  particular  shape  and  may  be  deformed  at  will,  subject 
to  certain  definite  restrictions.  The  ordinary  Argand  representation  of  com- 
plex niunbers  rests  essentially  upon  a  co-ordinate  system.  Co-ordinate  sys- 
tems, important  as  they  are,  are  mere  scaffolds  by  means  of  which  the  building 
itself  is  to  be  erected.  It  is  not  the  relation  of  a  curve  to  a  particular 
co-ordinate  system  that  interests  us  most,  but  the  properties  of  the  curve  that 
are  independent  of  all  co-ordinate  systems.  Euler  and  Demoivre  gave  us  an 
almost  complete  theory  of  ordinary  complex  nimibers  nearly  a  hundred  years 
before  the  geometric  representation  was  discovered  by  Argand  and  Gauss. 
Moreover,  geometric  representation  is  impossible  for  con^>lex  numbers  with 
more  than  three  independent  units. 

In  various  places  (pp.  31, 40, 41)  they  speak  of  quaternions  as  ''a{^licate*' 
or  denominate  quantities;  but  on  p.  46  they  say:  "It  is  by  no  means  super- 
fluous for  us  to  insbt  that  a  quartemion  is  nothingmoreor  less  than  an  abstract 
quantity.''  They  take  issue  with  Hamilton  and  Cayley  in  their  assertions 
that  «,  i,  and  k  of  Hamilton's  quaternion  theory  are  wholly  distinct  from  the 
i  or  ordinary  complex  numbers,  but  on  p.  135  they  give  explicit  formulas  show- 
ing that  the  "old  and  ordinary  imaginary  symbol  of  conmion  algebra,"  as 
Hamilton  termed  it,  satisfies  the  ccMnmutative  law  for  multq>lication  ^dien 
combined  with  the  «,y,  and  k,  which  is  not  true  of  these  numbers  themselves. 

Rejecting  Hamilton's  definition  of  a  quaternion  as  the  quotient  of  two 
vectors,  the  authors  define  it  as  a  "relation,"  saying  that  they  do  not  "regard 
a  ratio  or  a  quotient  as  a  relation."  "Though  it  is  true  that  each  relational 
quantity  may  on  occasion  be  a  ratio  or  a  quotient,  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
so;  a  relational  quantity  may  exist  for  millions  and  millions  of  years  and  never 
be  chosen  for  such  a  rAle." 

In  a  book  which  has  for  its  avowed  purpose  the  criticism  of  current  defi- 
nitions relating  to  variables  and  functions,  the  reader  has  a  reasonable  right 
to  expect  that  some  attempt  at  a  constructive  definition  of  a  variable  shall 
be  made.  Instead,  we  read  on  p.  155:  "Any  attempt  to  give  a  precise  definition 
of  the  term  variable  would  require  a  somewhat  lengthy  consideration  of  the 
phibsophical  theory  of  categories,  which  cannot  be  given  in  this  pUoe." 
Following  this  declaration  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  relation  existing  between 
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the  various  schools  of  philosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  we  are  told  that  the 
authors  uphold  the  more  extreme  form  of  ezpiridsm,  which  they  denote  "pro- 
visionally" by  the  title  nominalism.  For  the  mathematician  who  believes 
that  any  attempt  to  interpret  mathematics  in  the  light  of  a  particular  philo- 
sophical doctrme  is  probably  foredoomed  to  failure,  this  fact  might  easily 
be  made  to  account  for  some,  though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  vagaries  of  the 
book. 

Both  from  the  standpoint  of  mathematics  and  of  philosophy  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  book  is  distinctly  unfortunate,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publishers  may  take  the  necessary  steps  adequately  to  inform  them- 
selves concerning  the  character  of  any  future  volimies  of  the  projected  series 
that  may  be  offered  before  giving  them  to  the  public. 


Koos,  L.  V.    The  Adminisiratian  of  Secondary-School  Units.    Chicago: 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1917.    Pp.  294.    $1.00. 

In  this  monograph  of  194  pages  Dr.  Koos  ''presents,  largely  from  the  view 
of  the  Educational  Administration,  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the 
status  of  the  teaching  of  almost  all  subjects  appearing  in  the  secondary-school 
program  of  study."  The  data  for  the  study  were  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Secondary  School  and  the  Definition 
of  the  Unit  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schoob. 

The  subjects  included  in  the  report  are  Latin;  Greek;  German;  French; 
Spanish;  algebra;  geometry;  trigonometry;  general  science;  ph3rsiography; 
botany;  zoology;  biology;  chemistiy;  physics;  agriculture;  ancient,  medi- 
aeval and  modem,  English,  and  American  history;  civics;  economics;  manual 
training;  home  economics  and  household  art;  commercial  subjects;  art; 
music;  and  public  speaking.  These  subjects  are  grouped  and  disciissed  under 
the  following  heads:  "Foreign  Languages,"  "Mathematics,"  "Science," 
"History  and  Other  Social  Studies,"  "The  Vocational  Subjects,"  "The  Fme 
Arts,"  and  "  Public  Speaking."  Such  topics  as  extent  of  the  offering,  methods, 
aims,  and  organization  are  discussed  in  their  application  to  each  of  the  foregoing 
subjects. 

The  questionnaire  method  was  used  in  collecting  the  data  for  the  study. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  Dr.  Koos's  precautions  relative  to  the  selection 
of  individuals  to  make  reports  and  the  formulation  of  the  questions  saved  the 
^udy  from  the  usual  pitfalls  of  a  report  of  this  type.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
of  the  monograph  that  it  is  a  model  study  based  on  material  collected  by  the 
questionnaire  method.  It  will  certainly  prove  of  great  practical  value  to  high- 
school  teachers  and  administrators  and  to  persons  anticipating  a  similar  study 
by  the  same  method. 
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Gehrs,   J.   EL    Productive  AgricttUure.    Chicago:  MacmillaTi,  1917. 

Pp.  436.    $1.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  meet  the  need  and  the  demand  for  a  text 
that  will  standardize  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  agriculture.  Little  or  no 
attention  is  given  to  such  topics  as  origin,  history,  and  the  importance  of  farm 
crops  and  animals.  Topics  relating  to  productive  agriculture  and  not  topics 
about  agriculture  are  given  chief  consideration.  Such  topics  as  how  to  produce 
laiger  yields,  use  of  more  prolific  varieties,  the  use  of  high-grade  or  pure-bred 
stock,  how  to  feed  well  and  economically,  how  to  combat  enemies,  and  how  to 
choose,  plan,  and  manage  a  farm  are  the  topics  with  which  the  woric  deals. 

Specifically  speaking,  the  book  contains  a  section  of  from  four  to  eight 
chapters  in  length  on  each  of  the  following  big  topics:  **  Farm  Crops,"  "Animal 
Husbandry,"  "Soils,"  "Horticulture,"  and  "Farm  Management."  There 
is  also  a  brief  bibliography  of  material  relating  to  each  of  these  large  topics. 
The  laboratory  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  very  practical  and 
can  be  done  with  a  minimum  amount  of  schoolroom  equipment,  the  farm 
itself  furnishing  the  requisite  laboratory.  Anyone  interested  in  texts  in  agri- 
culttire  adapted  to  grades  seven  and  eight  or  to  the  junior  high  school  will 
be  well  paid  for  the  time  and  effort  required  to  give  this  book  a  careful  consid- 
eration. 

Ashley,  R.  L.  The  New  Civics:  A  Textbook  for  Secondary  Sckools. 
Chicago:  Macmillan,  1917.    Pp.  420.    $1.25. 

The  contents  of  this  book  justify  its  name — The  New  Civics.  Part  I  is 
devoted  to  the  topic,  "The  Citizen  and  Society,"  and  contains  chapters  on 
citizenship,  the  education  of  the  dtizen,  the  American  nation,  civic  organiza- 
tion, and  the  American  home  and  family.  Part  11  deals  with  "Government 
and  the  Citizen"  and  is  made  up  of  a  chapter  on  each  of  the  following  topics: 
suffrage  and  elections,  other  means  of  popular  control,  dvil  liberty  and  public 
welfare,  public  finance,  city  government,  state  and  country  government,  the 
national  constitution,  and  the  national  government.  Six  chapters  on  the 
general  topic,  "Some  Public  Activities,"  compose  the  third  and  last  part  of 
the  book.  Public  health  and  welfare,  labor  and  industry,  commerce,  other 
business  activities,  territories  and  public  land,  and  foreign  relations  are  the 
subjects  considered  in  this  part.  The  appendix,  among  other  things,  contains 
an  outline  of  a  course  on  dvic  problems.  Since  this  is  the  outline  of  a  course 
Mr.  Ashley  actually  gives,  it  is  of  more  value  than  a  purely  theoretical  one. 

From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  aids  the  book  has  mudb  to  commend  it. 
At  the  end  of  each  chapter  there  is  a  list  of  general  references  on  the  material 
considered  in  the  chapter,  a  series  of  topics  for  q)ecial  consideration  with 
exact  references  on  each,  a  group  of  studies  which  contain  material  for  brief 
daily  reports,  and,  finally,  a  number  of  questions  based,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  text.    Besides  the  foregoing  aids  the  book  contains  some  sixty-four 
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wdl-selected  flhistratknis  and  eight  maps  and  charts.  Furthermore,  each 
diapter  is  divided  into  a  number  of  large  diviskms,  each  one  of  which  is  divided, 
the  division  m  this  case  bemg  indicated  both  by  numbers  and  bold-face  type. 
There  is  also  an  abundance  of  marginal  notes  as  well  as  footnotes.  On  the 
whole  the  book  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  traditional  text  on  civics. 


PowEix,  Sophy  H.    The  ChOdren's  Library.    Kew  York:  The  H,  W. 
IWHson  Co.,  1917.    $1.75. 

There  seems  to  be  an  uigent  need  at  the  present  time  for  a  closer  relation 
and  a  more  systematic  co-operation  between  the  public  library  and  public 
education.  While  the  two  institutions  grew  up  rather  independently  of  each 
other,  there  has  recently  arisen  the  feeling  that  they  are  bodi  working  toward 
a  common  goal,  namely,  the  education  of  the  public.  The  book  under  review 
win  do  much  to  unify  the  woA  of  the  public  school  and  the  public  library. 
Such  tc^cs  as  the  following  are  discussed:  the  place  of  books  in  education, 
early  libraries  for  children,  the  elementary-  and  high-school  libraries,  library 
resources  of  country  children,  public-libraiy  relations  with  public  schools,  the 
public  library  an  integral  part  of  public  education,  the  children's  room,  the 
children's  librarian  and  her  training,  aids  to  library  work  with  children,  book 
sdection,  and  some  social  a^)ects  of  library  work  with  children.  An  elaborate 
biUiography  of  the  material  relating  to  each  of  these  topics  is  included.  The 
book  is  certain  to  find  an  important  place  in  all  libraries  as  a  general-reference 
bodL  and  as  a  text  in  library-training  schools. 


m.    PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

(Detailed  dUciissions  of  some  of  the  following  books  will  appear  later.) 

Akdekson,  Mabel  L.    A  Study  of  VirgiPs  Description  of  N<Uure.    Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger,  1916.    Pp.  324.    $1 .  35. 

Bailey,  Carolyn  S.    For  the  Children* s  Hour.    Books  n  and  in.    Chicago: 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  116. 
Contains  supplonentazy  reading  material  adapted  to  grades  two,  three,  and  four. 

Bennett,  C.  A.    The  Manual  Arts.    Peoria,  HI.:  Manual  Arts  Press,  1917. 

Pp.  116.    $1.00. 

A  brief  discussion  of  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  manual  arts.  Several  chapters  have  previously  appeared  in 
wsgarines. 

CoEcosAN,  Rev.  T.    Stale  Policy  in  Irish  Education.    New  York:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  1916.    Cloth.    8vo,  pp.  235.    $2.00. 
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CmsswEiXp  John  Baxtes.  BiUe  end  Missum  Stories.  Boston:  Gorham 
Press,  1 916.    Cloth.     lamo,  pp.  145.    $1.00. 

Evans,  Lawton  B.  Worih  While  Stories  for  Every  Day.  Chicago:  Mflton 
Bradley  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  424. 

Fales,  Jane*    Dressmaking.    New  York:  Scribner,  191 7.    Pp.  508. 
A  text  for  colleges  and  schools  above  the  elementary. 

Fletcher,    Mabel   K    Old  Settler   Stories.    Chicago:   Macmillan,    1917. 

Pp,  193. 

A  book  in  the  ''Every  Child's  Series."    Contains  stories  of  {Noneer  life  in  the 
Middle  West  during  the  thirties  and  forties. 

Ford,  J.  D.  M.,  and  Hills,  E.  C.  First  Spanish  Course.  Chicago:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  327.    $1 .25. 

FftANK,    LtJDWiG.    Essentials  of   Mechanical  Drawing.     Chicago:    Milton 

Bradley  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  132. 

A  manual  for  students  arranged  for  reference  and  study  in  connection  with 
courses  in  manual-training,  industrial  high,  and  technical  schools. 

Gates,  H.  W.  Recreation  and  the  Church.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1917.    Cloth.    Pp.  xi+i8s.    $1.00. 

Hamuk,  G.  S.    Human  Nature.    New  York:  The  Knickerbocker  Press,  1917. 

Pp.  213. 

A  serira  of  essays  on  the  following  subjects:   "The  Soul,"  "Death,"  "Appro- 
bation/' "/\rt,"  "Education,"  "Necessity,"  "Understandmg,"  and  "Justice." 

Hakcqck,  John  L.  Studies  in  Stichomythia.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1917.    Paper.    Royal  8vo,  pp.  v+97.    $0.75. 

Herve\%  W.  L.,  and  Hdc,  Melvin.  Introductory  Third  Reader  and  Intro- 
ductory Fourth  Reader.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  1916 
and  loi 7.    Pp.  274  and  314.    $0. 50  and  $0. 56. 

HosiCp  James  F.,  and  Hooper,  Cyrus  L.  A  Child's  Composition  Book,  also 
A  Composition  Grammar.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  1916. 
Pp.  23i  and  296.    $0.50  and  $0.60. 

Indian  Education  in  ig  15-16.  Government  of  India,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Calcutta:   Superintendent  Government  Printing,  India,  191 7. 

KiEKPAT^CK,  M.  G.  The  Rural  School  from  Within.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  303. 

Koos,  L.  W.  The  Administration  of  Secondary-School  Units.  Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press.     191 7.    Pp.194.    $1.00. 

Larson,  W.  E.  Wisconsin  County  Training  Schools  for  Teachers  in  Rural 
Schools,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin 
No*  17,  1916. 
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LiEBNiTZ,  W.  G.  New  Essays  concerning  Understanding,  Trans,  by  A.  G. 
Langley.  (2d.  ed.)  Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1916. 
Pp.  861+xiv. 

LuTKENHAXTS,  Anna  M.,  and  Knox,  Makgaret.  Story  and  Play  Readers. 
Vols.  I,  n,  and  in  for  grades  six,  seven,  and  eight.  New  York:  Century 
Co.,  1917.    $0.60  a  volume. 

MoutEY,  C.  B.    The  Fundamentals  of  Bacteriology.    Philadelphia:  Lea  and 
Febiger,  1917.    Pp.  289.    $3.00. 
A  text  intended  to  cover  an  introductory  semester's  woik. 

Nelson,  Ralph  W.  HaUie  Elizabeth  Lewis  Memorial.  Essays  in  Applied 
Christianity.  How  Christ  Would  Organize  the  World.  Published  by  the 
University  of  Kansas,  191 7.    Pp.  32. 

RoBEKTS,  A.  W.,  and  Rolfe,  J.  C.    Cicero.    New  York:  Scribner,  1917. 

Robeson,  F.  £.    A  Progressive  Course  of  Precise  Writing.    New  York:  Oxford 

University  Press,  191 7. 

Aims  to  present  the  leading  features  of  what  is  described  in  a  number  of  original 
documents. 

Smith,  A.    The  New  Barnes  Problem  Books  for  Grade  Seven.    New  Yoric: 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  191 7.    In  two  books.    Pp.  61  and  70.    $0. 10  each. 
The  two  books  contain  140  carefully  graded  lessons  of  about  ten  problems  each, 

grouped  in  a  way  to  tell  a  story.    Might  serve  as  a  teacher's  "term  plan." 

Taylor,  Joseph  S.  Duplicate  Schools  in  the  Bronx.  New  York:  Published 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  1916. 

Thaion,  R.  L'Universiti  et  la  guerre.  Paris:  Librairie  Hatchette  et  Ge, 
1916. 

Tewing,  Charles  F.    Education  according  to  Some  Modem  Masters.    New 
York:  Piatt  &  Peck  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  296.    $a.oo. 
A  literary  discussion  of  educatiomd  sources. 

Van  Deusen,  C.    Demonstration  in  Woodwork.    Peoria,  HI.:   Manual  Arts 

Press.    I1.15. 

The  ho€k  represents  a  plan  to  be  followed  by  students  who  wish  to  leam  the  funda- 
mentals of  woodworking,  but  who  have  no  opportunity  to  receive  continuous  instruc- 
tion  from  one  especially  prepared  to  give  it.  The  ho€k  is  particulariy  valuable  for 
rural  schools. 

Webster^ s  Collegiate  Dictionary.    Springfield,  Mass. :  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company, 

1917.    Pp.  1224. 

Webster^s  CcUegiaU  DicUonary,  3d  ed..  Is  the  kugest  abridgment  of  WAster^s 
New  International.  It  contains  most  of  the  essentials  of  the  larger  work  and  was 
prepared  under  the  same  editorial  supervision.  The  thin-pi^ier  edition  de  luxe  Is 
printed  on  Bible  paper,  which  was  eq)ecially  made  to  combine  the  qualities  of  opacity 
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hody^  ttxtngth,  and  an  eicellent  printing  surface,  with  requlaite  thtnngw.  Tlie 
result  is  a  convenient  volume  one-half  the  bulk  of  the  edition  on  regular  bode  paper. 
The  bode  is  complete  enou^  for  the  average  student  and  yet  small  enouj^  to  find 
a  place  upon  the  writing  taUe  or  business  desk. 

Weeks,  A.  D.    The  Avoidance  of  Fires.    Chicago:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1916. 

Pp.  128. 

A  textbook  on  fire  prevention.  Aims  to  create  a  mental  attitude  as  well  as  to 
impart  kno^edge.  Could  be  used  in  supplementary  work  in  dvics,  arithmetk, 
elementary  science,  physics,  or  language. 

Wells,  F.  L.    Menial  Adjustments.    New  Yorii:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1917. 
Pp.  33i«    la-So- 

WiER,  M.  C.  (translator).    The  Prometheus  Bound  of  Aeschylus.    New  York: 
Century  Co.,  1916.    $0.65. 

WiLXiNS,  A.,  and  Ldia,  M.  A.    Lecturas  Faciles.    Boston:  Silver,  Bordett  k 

Co.,  1916.    Pp.  256. 

Leduras  Faciles  is  a  practical  reader  and  grammar  with  interesting  iUustratioDi. 
The  selections  are  of  popular  character  rather  than  of  the  literary  type,  as  is  usual 
in  most  readers.  The  volimie  provides  everyday  idiomatic  Spanish  stories  that  are 
sunple,  yet  not  childish,  that  can  be  readily  ai^)reciated  by  the  beginner.  The  book 
is  intended  for  use  in  the  second  and  third  semesters  in  high  school,  or  in  the  first  and 
second  semesters  of  college.  Part  I  is  based  chiefly  upon  the  lAbro  Segmtdo  de  Ledun 
and  Libra  Tercero  de  Lectura  of  the  series  published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Part  n 
provides  in  Spanish  interesting  information  about  Latin-American  countries.  The 
articles  upon  Argentina,  Brazil,  Cuenca,  Costa  Rica,  and  Peru  are  adapted  from 
articles  appearing  in  the  publications  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 

Wisconsin  Teachers*  and  Young  People's  Reading  Circles,  1916-17.    State 
Reading  Circle  Board. 
Very  pleasing  plan  for  directing  reading  of  puj^  and  teachers. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  DRILL:  WHAT 
SHOULD  BE  OUR  POLICY? 

A  SUPERINTENDENTS  REPORT 


FREDERICK  S.  CAMP 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


In  a  time  like  this,  one  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  young 
must  keep  his  feet  firmly  planted  upon  solid  ground.  Patriotic 
feeling  finds  many  expressions.  The  safest  and  most  substantial 
expression  is  calm,  dear-thinking,  indomitable,  introspective. 
''We  must  not  confuse  excitement  with  patriotism,  the  showy 
exhibition  with  real  love  of  country." 

The  schoolmaster's  work  is  in  the  present;  his  vision  and 
reward  are  in  the  future.  He  must  help  to  win  a  present  war;  he 
must  plan  and  work  for  a  future  citizenship.  A  war  won  at  the 
expense  of  the  next  generation  would  be  futile. 

We  should  therefore  heed  especially  the  lesson  that  Britain 
learned  and  points  out  to  us:  (i)  enforce  the  attendance  laws; 
(2)  no  exploitation  of  child  labor;  (3)  more  attention  to  physical 
education;  and  (4)  what  has  been  insisted  upon  by  educational 
leaders  for  ten  years  is  now  seen  equally  by  laymen  as  imperative, 
viz.,  educate  for  state  and  industrial  needs  in  the  name  of  state 
prq>aredness  and  state  efficiency,  if  not  of  state  salvation.  (See 
quotation  below.  New  York  state  law.) 

This  means  a  different  kind  of  education,  a  different  organiza- 
tion of  our  schools,  a  different  attitude  and  temper  on  the  part  of 
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our  taxpayers  toward  public  expenditures  for  schools  and  school 
buildings. 

But  this  report  has  to  do  especially  with  physical  education  and 
military  training  or  drill.  The  following  is  a  part  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  read  to  the  School 
Committee  at  its  meeting  on  May  i  and  subsequently  presented  to 
the  principals  and  published  in  the  Daily  Advocate^  May  3, 1917: 

The  Guoing  Principles  op  Poucy 

One  point  I  firmly  believe  should  be  impressed  as  strongly  as  possible  on 
the  public  mind.  That  is :  no  interference  with  the  program  of  public  education 
should  be  made  except  under  conditions  of  most  absolute  and  final  necessity. 

Should  we  not  bear  in  mind  that  the  war  itself  is  primarily  a  concern 
of  this  adult  generation,  and  that  the  schools  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  any  imnecessary  diversion  from  their  fundamental  task?  Serious 
interruptions  to  that  task  cannot  fail  to  burden  unfairly  the  next  generaticm. 

Any  suggestions  for  the  alteration  of  the  work  of  the  schoob  should  be 
tested  on  the  point  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  educationally  desuable. 

Let  this  be  the  general  principle  to  guide  us.  As  applied  to  the 
present  need  and  demand  for  military  training,  it  means  that: 

1.  We  must  weigh  the  need  of  military  training,  which  rests 
upon  a  present  political  sanction,  against  physical  training,  which 
rests  upon  a  present  and  future  political  and  educational  sanction. 
"Military  training  and  service  are  an  obligation  of  citizenship, 
not  of  education  alone."" 

2.  We  must  therefore  define  or  explain  the  nature  and  amount 
of  military  training  proposed  to  see  if  it  is  valid  as  education. 
(" Educational"  is  a  broad  term  and  must  ijever  be  confined  in 
thought  to  the  schoolroom,  the  book-learning,  and  the  "three  R's.") 

3.  We  must  weigh  the  preparedness  of  the  military  training 
against  the  preparedness  of  training  in  the  sciences,  the  mechanic 
arts,  the  social  studies,  and  all  else  that  occurs  to  mind  as  of  peculiar 
state  (i.e.,  political)  value. 

I  have  used  the  term  "military  training"  in  an  inclusive  sense. 
To  discuss  the  three  points  above,  it  is  necessary  to  defiine  terms 
about  which  one  finds  some  confusion  of  thought: 

The  comprehensive  term  "military  education"  and  the  term  "military 
training,"  which  is  made  more  specific  by  its  general  use  in  military  treatises 

'  Report  of  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Military  Training  in  High  Schools. 
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and  reports,  refers  to  the  direct,  practical,  intensive  training  which  is  given 
to  the  recruit  in  the  army,  or  to  one  who  is  preparing  for  actual  warfare,  as  it  is 
now  carried  on — a  form  of  training  which  diflEers  widely  from  that  formerly  in 
use.  The  term  "military  drill"  has  long  been  used  to  designate  the  exercises 
which  in  former  years  were  intended  to  train  the  soldier,  and  included  "training 
with  a  musket,  manual  of  arms,  and  close  order  formation — ^in  a  word,  an  imita- 
tion of  the  sort  of  training  which  a  young  man  receives  at  the  armory  when  he 
goes  into  the  militia."  Because  of  the  long  use  of  the  term  in  this  way,  and  of 
its  common  acceptation  in  this  sense,  its  limited  application  is  retained  in  this 
report. 

I.     MILITARY  TRAINING  OR  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION? 

In  the  sense  of  our  definition  it  can  be  seen  that  only  a  small 
part  of  military  training  should  be  countenanced  in  our  high  schools. 
Such  training  is  a  man's  job.  To  impose  its  rigors  upon  boys 
defeats  its  own  purpose — to  make  the  boys  ultimately  fit  to  be 
soldiers.  Educationally  it  has  the  same  relation  physically  as 
Sanskrit  or  mathematics  of  four  dimensions  in  a  high  school  has 
mentally. 

n.      WHAT  PART  OF  MILITARY  TRAINING  IS  VALID  AS  EDUCATION  ? 

^* Drill" — ^The  part  of  military  training  that  may  be  called 
"drill"  is  another  matter.  The  National  Education  Association 
Committee  on  Military  Training  objects  to  "drill"  in  the  following: 

We  do  not  favor  military  drill,  using  the  term  as  we  have  defined  it,  in 
dementaiy  and  secondary  schoob.  If  it  is  claimed  to  be  militaiy  training,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  its  military  results  are  negligible,  as  most  military  authorities 
assert,  and  as  may  easily  be  determined  when  its  exercises  are  compared  with 
the  vigoroxis  and  varied  activities  of  actual  training.  That  military  drill  gives 
little  stimulus  or  inspiration  for  actual  service  is  proved  by  the  small  number 
of  cadets  who  enter  the  national  guard  when  eligible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  cases  of  most  companies  of  cadets  which  have  been  maintained  in  schoob 
for  many  years  past,  the  military  purpose  has  usually  been  concealed  by  teach- 
ers and  ignored  by  parents,  and  arguments  for  their  existence  have  been  based 
upon  claims  of  their  general  (fisdplinary  value.  If  words  mean  anything,  the 
serious,  ultimate  purpose  of  military  drill  must  be  efficiency  in  military  service, 
altho  this  may  be  remote.  There  is  just  as  much  objection  to  disguising  this 
purpose,  if  it  exists,  as  to  exaggerating  its  importance.  If  its  purpose  is  not 
a  military  one,  but  personal  discipline,  the  term  is  a  misnomer  and  the  word 
"military"  should  be  omitted. 

Military  drill  has  been  maintained  in  the  schools  of  a  niunber  of  cities  of 
Massachusetts  for  many  years.    The  opinion  of  the  Special  Conunission  on 
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Military  Education  of  that  state,  referred  to  above,  is  therefore  important.  To 
quote  the  report:  "The  overwhekning  weight  of  opinion  from  school  teachers, 
military  experts,  officers  of  the  regular  army  and  the  militia,  and  the  general 
public  is  against  military  drill.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  military  drill 
which  a  boy  receives  in  school  is  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  him  from  the  pcnnt 
of  view  of  practical  soldiering.  As  far  as  available  evidence  goes,  drill  in  the 
schools  has  had  no  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  enlistments  iaihe  militia  ezo^ 
in  a  few  isolated  localities." 

The  ground  of  their  opposition  they  state  by  quoting  from  the 
New  Jersey  report: 

Will  "Drill"  Train  to  Habit  op  Obedience? 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  military  training  is  the  best  agency  for  incul- 
cating obedience.  But  if  this  claim  is  carefully  considered,  it  will  be  found 
that  obedience  to  military  authority  is  generally  imthinking.  It  is  often  blind 
and  superficial,  not  real.  Diuring  actual  war,  men  willingly  imdergo  training 
because  the  work  is  definitely  motivated;  but  when  peace  comes  and  men  go 
into  barracks,  they  fed  that  there  is  nothing  of  value  in  drill  and  there  is  a 
consequent  tendency  to  evade  its  requirements.  This  kind  of  obedience  has 
been,  and  may  be,  secured  by  similar  school  methods.  It  is  obedience  under 
restraint.  When  this  is  removed,  laxity  in  discipline  often  follows.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools  aitns,  not  at  isolated  acts  of  obedience  under  special  cvrcum- 
stances,  hut  at  the  habit  of  obedience  to  elders  and  persons  in  authority.  It  is  a 
psychological  fallacy  to  suppose  that  obedience  to  military  authority ,  obedience 
exacted  under  any  peculiar  circumstances,  may  automaUcaUy  be  translated  into  the 
general  habit  of  obedience.  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  qualities  as  alertness, 
promptness,  indxistry,  truthfulness,  etc.  It  is  by  no  means  o^ble  of  demon- 
stration that  those  who  have  had  mlHtary  training,  or  been  subject  to  military 
discipline,  are  superior  to  other  citizens  in  the  possession  of  these  qualities. 

I  asked  the  high-school  teachers  to  report  their  observations  in 
respect  to  these  matters.  "Observed  instances"  of  improvement 
in  pimctuality,  responsiveness  to  requests  and  orders,  and  orderli- 
ness in  corridors  and  halls  were  asked;  not  opinions  of  what  the 
effects  should  or  might  be.  The  company  had  been  in  existence 
only  a  month. 

From  these  "observed  instances"  the  following  results  were 
obtained:  (a)  fo'ir  offered  favorable  evidence;  (6)  many  others  com- 
mented upon  the  matter  favorably;  {c)  seventeen  reported  that 
they  had  not  observed  any  evidences  of  improvement  in  punctuality, 
obedience,  or  orderliness;  {d)  several  noticed  an  improved  ph3^cal 
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bearing^  and  this  is  significant.  It  suggests,  if  it  does  not  establish, 
the  value  of  the  company  to  our  boys  as  a  means  of  improving  them 
physically. 

Why  wejcnor  a  high-school  military  company. — ^Why  then  should 
we  support  a  high-school  military  company  ?  First,  because  it  is  a 
strongly  motivated  means  of  inaugurating  a  systematic,  physical 
education.  Secondly,  it  trains  in  certain  definite  and  desirable 
mental  as  well  as  physical  reactions  that  will  be  mentioned  further. 
Thirdly,  it  properly  meets  the  inner  spiritual  and  patriotic  impulse 
of  our  boys  to  do  something  for  their  country.  Fourthly,  it  works. 
And,  as  long  as  our  teachers  report  that  obedience  on  the  drill 
floor  does  "carry  over"  to  the  classroom,  let  it  alone. 

In  this  connection,  I  quote  from  Lyman  Abbott:  "Liberty  is 
voluntary  and  reasoned  obedience  to  law."  (The  word  "  reasoned  " 
I  interpolate.)  To  inculcate  this  idea  is  one  of  the  major  aims  of 
democratic  education.  It  implies  the  recognition  of  law — society's 
general  statement  of  its  obligations  and  inhibitions — ^higher  than 
any  individual  group.  Any  government  must  have  obedient 
citizens  or  perish,  but  the  note  that  differentiates  a  democracy  is 
that  the  obedience  of  its  citizens  must  be  voluntary  and  reasoned, 
not  coerced  and  unintelligent.  Despite  the  fears  of  the  educational 
psychologist,  I  believe  in  exercises  that  call  for  organized,  co- 
ordinated obedience  to  leadership.  The  purpose  and  phrasing  of 
the  New  York  state  revised  (1917)  law  are  "to  develop  correct 
physical  posture  and  bearing,  mental  and  physical  alertness,  self- 
control,  disciplined  initiative,  sense  of  duty  and  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation  under  leaderships^ 

I  believe,  therefore,  in  athletics  as  the  crown  and  capstone 
evidence  of  physical  development.  I  believe  that  the  peculiar 
mental  reaction  that  can  come  only  in  accurate  and  immediate 
response  to  command  (or  external  stimulus)  is  a  worthy  aim.  We 
find  it  pre-eminently  in  physical  and  musical  education. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  the  nature  of  our  military  drill  conforms  to 
these  educational  purposes,  it  should  be  supported;  when  it  ceases 
to  conform,  we  should  revise  ideas. 

Honu  much  "drill"?— VfhAt  about  the  amount  of  drill?  The 
West  Point  cadets  for  seven  months  of  the  year  "drill"  in  the 
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gymnasiiiin  forty-five  minutes  a  day.  The  methods  of  the  director 
demand  vigorous,  alert,  mental  action,  but  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  demanded  in  the  classroom.  It  usually  follows  the  most 
brain-wracking  classroom  study. 

A  very  important  point  to  know  about  this  is  that  out  of  the 
forty-five  minutes  a  very  small  proportion — only  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  minutes — ^is  devoted  to  the  purely  military  orders  of  march- 
ing, etc.  Every  exercise,  whether  those  that  are  to  be  continued 
after  graduation  under  army  officers  or  not,  has  a  physical  educa- 
tional value.  Major  Koehler,  the  director,  gets  the  military 
promptness,  alertness,  and  reaction  to  command  through  non- 
military  commands.    Physical  education  is  the  aim. 

Abundant  testimony  from  the  highest  authorities  can  be  advanced  to 
support  the  contention  that  health,  strength,  vigor,  alertness,  endurance,  self- 
reliance,  and  self-control  can  be  taught  more  effectively  by  a  well-graded  course 
in  ph3rsical  training  than  by  any  form  of  so-called  military  training. 

The  superior  value  of  thoro  ph3rsical  training,  not  only  in  general,  for 
all  the  purposes  of  Hfe,  but,  what  is  particularly  noteworthy  in  this  discussion, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  preparing  men  for  war,  is  acknowledged  by  military 
authorities. 

I  insert  here  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  our  state  board, 
Honorable  Charles  D.  Hine,  in  a  letter  to  the  Superintendent: 

My  view  is  that  military  training  ought  to  be  in  the  regular  course  in  every 
high  school. 

The  main  thing  to  be  dwelt  upon  is  ph3rsical  strength,  which  is  gained  by 
exercises  of  the  right  kind.  The  army  regulations  contain  the  particular 
forms  of  exercise  which  are  necessary  for  effective  service  in  the  army. 

Everything  which  contributes  to  the  strength  of  body  and  alertness  of 
mind  necessary  to  service  in  the  army  should  be  a  part  of  the  course.  An  hour 
a  day  at  least  should  be  given  to  instruction  in  this  subject. 

Military  service  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a  dUzen.  In  the  last  resort  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  fight  as  well  as  to  vote  and  talk. 

Secretary  Hine  rightly  refers  to  the  army  regulations  for  "exer- 
cise of  the  right  kind.""  Therein  may  be  foimd  the  kind  of  military 
exercises  that  have  an  equally  great  educational  sanction.  With  a 
few  discreet  omissions,  this,  for  the  present,  might  well  be  our 
manual,  even  for  children  of  the  upper  grades. 

*  Manual  of  Physical  Training^  U.  5.  Army,  Government  Printing  Office,  19x4. 
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We  cannot  agree,  however,  that  "an  hour  a  day  at  least  should 
be  given."  As  we  have  seen,  even  West  Point  does  not  give  so 
much  time.  On  this  matter  Major  Koehler  told  us  that  he  thought 
thirty  minutes  a  day,  of  which  ten  might  be  devoted  to  the  strictly 
military  orders,  should  be  sufficient. 


in.    school:    the  most  important  preparedness  institution 

But  a  more  valid  objection  appears  when  we  weigh  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  nulitary  with  the  preparedness  found  in  our  high-school 
studies. 

The  amount  oj  time  which  must  be  devoted  to  special  military  training, 
whether  it  is  conducted  in  or  out  of  school  hours,  must  be  sufficient  to  make  it 
of  apparent  value.  This  is  bound  to  interfere  with  the  pupiTs  progress  in  his 
school  course.  The  pupil  of  the  high  school  has  entered  the  period  when  he 
must  choose  his  career  and  has  begun  accordingly  to  specialize  in  his  studies. 
He  is  devoting  more  time  to  self-selected  study  and  work.  For  these  all  the 
time  he  can  devote  to  them  properly  is  needed.  The  added  duty  of  military 
training  must  necessarily  divert  his  attention  from  his  aim  of  life,  and  take 
time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  preparation  for  it,  and  must  place 
too  much  emphasis  on  a  special  activity  in  which  he  will  probably  never 
be  engaged. 

Vocational  Education  as  Preparedness 

In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  vocational  education, 
which  has  b^n  encouraged  and  aided  by  state  and  national  laws.  Military 
training,  by  occup)ang  the  time  and  diverting  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  will 
greatly  interfere  with  its  development  and  operation. 

New  York  State,  whose  lawmakers  went  into  the  matter  rather 
precipitately,  saw  the  force  of  this,  so  that  their  191 7  revision  pro- 
vides that 

such  requirement  as  to  military  training,  herein  prescribed  may  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  commission  be  met  in  part  by  such  vocational  training  or  voca- 
tional experience  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  specifically  prepare 
boys  of  the  ages  named  for  service  useful  to  the  state j  in  the  maintenance  of 
defense,  in  the  promotion  of  public  safety,  in  the  conservation  and  development 
of  the  state's  resources,  or  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
improvements. 
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Other  opinion  on  this  point  has  been  expressed  by  Professor 
Willis  R.  Whitney,  member  of  the  United  States  Naval  Consulting 
Board,  in  Yale  Review^  April,  191 7.    He  says: 

A  boundless  opportunity  for  unlimited  national  preparedness  lies  in  educa- 
tion, and  this  simple  word  describes  our  only  sure  way.  If  the  education  of  our 
military  camps,  or  if  the  manual  of  arms  were  a  criterion,  preparation  woiild  be 

the  product  of  a  few  weeks'  pleasant  outing But  real  preparedness  is 

less  narrow,  and  must  be  shared  by  many  who  never  bear  arms  at  all. 

A  high-school  course  in  preparedness  includes  then  nearly 
everything  offered  in  the  scientific-preparatory,  the  industrial  arts, 
and  the  commercial  courses.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Industrial  Census  questions  will  make  this  dear  to  anyone. 
Can  one  keep  books  for  the  Quartermaster  Corjw  ?  Can  one  oper- 
ate a  wireless  ?  dress  a  woimd  ?  cook  for  camp  or  for  a  conva- 
lescent soldier?  run  an  automobile?  draw  a  plan?  read  a 
blue-print  ?    grow  vegetables  and  till  a  plot  of  ground  ? 

Our  duty,  therefore,  is  to  emphasize,  with  all  our  powers  of 
persuasion,  that  the  conventional  military  drill  for  boys  is  relatively 
but  a  small  part  of  patriotic  preparedness  and  service.  Every  boy 
and  girl  in  Stamford  High  School  should  be  assigned  to  a  division 
or  course  of  work  where  he  may  be  directly  conscious  of  his  part  in 
national  preparedness. 

Our  military  enterprise,  therefore,  should  not  interfere  with  the 
more  important  industrial  preparedness. 

SUMMARY 

The  Mgh'School  milUary  company. — ^We  are  keeping  in  mind 
these  principles  in  connection  with  the  high-school  military  com- 
pany: (i)  possible  future  enlistment  or  conscription  of  the  older 
boys;  (2)  more  rigorous  work  for  boys  over  eighteen  and  physically 
strong;  (3)  consent  of  the  parents  before  requiring  exercises  more 
arduous  and  exacting  than  the  legitimate  physical  exercises; 

(4)  athletics  not  to  interfere  as  an  additional  physical  activity; 

(5)  duplication  of  activities  to  be  discouraged;  e.g..  Boy  Scouts  are 
to  give  their  first  allegiance  to  their  own  organization. 

Physical  welfare. — ^In  addition  to  the  need  of  physical  education, 
including  sensible  proportions  of  military  drill,  we  should  strengthen 
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our  teaching  of:  (i)  personal  hygiene;  (2)  community  hygiene  and 
sanitation;  (3)  disease  prevention;  (4)  patriotic  and  dvic  service. 

These  very  important  matters  are  f oimd  in  our  new  community 
civics  course  of  study.  This  study  is  now  required  by  Connecticut 
state  law. 

In  this  connection,  I  suggested  in  the  Annual  Report  of  1916, 
page  49,  the  desirability  of  co-ordinating  the  local  agencies  for 
health  conservation. 

To  siunmarize: 

1.  The  war  presents  no  new  problems  to  the  schools;  it  rather 
indicates  the  old  problems  upon  which  to  place  our  emphasis. 

2.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  especially  upon  physical 
and  vocational  education. 

3.  In  placing  such  emphasis  there  should  be  ''no  interference 
with  the  program  of  public  education." 

4.  Military  training  has  no  place  in  the  public  schools. 

5.  Military  drill  (a)  is  a  small  part  of  military  training;  (6)  it 
cannot  be  justified  upon  the  groimds  of  inculcating  habits  of 
obedience,  alertness,  promptness,  industry,  etc.;  (c)  it  can  be 
justified,  however,  upon  the  grounds  of  physical  exercise  and  of 
''co-operation  under  leadership."  For  these  reasons  we  should 
also  indorse  supervised  athletics  in  which  all  may  participate. 

6.  The  amount  of  drill,  however,  bears  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  time  that  should  be  devoted  to  physical  exercise. 

7.  About  half  an  hour  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  physical 
exercises,  including  those  exercises  that  are  peculiarly  military. 

8.  The  most  important  emphasis,  however,  should  be  ''specifi- 
cally to  prepare  for  service  useful  to  the  state." 

9.  Every  pupil  should  be  assigned  "to  do  his  bit"  so  that  he 
may  be  directly  conscious  of  his  part  in  national  preparedness. 
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THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  ABILITY  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE 

FORMAL  OPERATIONS  OF  ALGEBRA  BY  MEANS  OF 

FORMAL  PRACTICE  EXERCISES 


H.  O.  RUGG 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 

AND 

J.  R.  CLARK 
Parker  High  School,  Chicago 


SUGGESTIONS  AND  DrRECTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SUCH  MATERIAL  IN 
A  CO-OPERATIVE  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  FIRST- YEAR 
ALGEBRA,  CARRIED  ON  WITH  A  NUMBER  OF  PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHERS  SEEKING  TO  IMPROVE  THE  TEACHING  OF  THE 
SUBJECT 

Two  important  problems  face  every  teacher  of  algebra  as  that 
subject  is  organized  and  taught  at  the  present  time:  (i)  the  deter- 
mination of  eflfective  ways  of  rationalizing  the  processes  of  algebra 
and  of  developing  facility  in  the  use  of  the  most  important  algebraic 
devices — the  equation,  the  formida,  and  the  graph;  (2)  the  deter- 
mination of  economical  methods  of  teaching  the  formal  operations 
to  the  extent  that  pupils  in  first-year  algebra  will  have  satisfactory 
skill  in  manipulating  them.  The  general  problem  of  improving 
the  teaching  of  first-year  algebra  has  been  contributed  to  by  the 
writers'  research  of  the  past  four  years.  This  classroom  research 
has  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  to  aid  in  solving  the  general 
problem  most  completely  we  must  set  up  an  experimental  program 
involving  the  following  five  steps: 

1.  Stating  definitely  the  aims  and  outcomes  of  instruction  in  first-3rear 
algebra. 

2.  Ciassif3dng  clearly  the  subject-matter  of  the  course  on  a  basis  of  the 
principal  modes  of  learning  involved  in  its  mastery;  a  statement  of  the  content 
of  the  course,  from  a  standpoint  both  of  the  amount  of  material  included  and 
of  the  classification,  arrangement,  and  order  of  presentation,  supplemented 
by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  mental  processes  called  into  play  by  different 
types  of  subject-matter. 
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3.  Designing  and  giping  tests  which  mil  adequately  measure  ability  in  each 
of  the  fundamental  phases  of  the  subject-matter  agreed  upon. 

4.  Critically  evaluating  the  testing  so  as  to  give  a  complete  and  differ- 
entiated statement  of  fundamental  weaknesses  in  learning  (e.g.,  as  revealed 
by  the  typical  errors  made  by  pupils). 

5.  Setting  up  experimental  attempts  to  eliminate  these  fundamental 
weaknesses;  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  of  time  this  means  the  determina- 
tion of  "best  methods"  of  rationalizing  these  operations,  the  design  of  practice 
exercises f  the  determination  of  specific  **best  ways"  of  presenting  material,  of 
order  of  presentation,  and  of  optimum  length  of  drills.^ 

In  an  intensive  investigation  during  the  past  four  years  the 
writers  have  carried  through  to  tentative  conclusion  the  first  four 
steps  in  the  foregoing  program  and  are  now  initiating  work  on  the 
fifth  and  most  imp>ortant  step.  A  word  of  caution  should  be  stated 
at  this  point:  We  insist  thcU  the  fundamental  aim  of  instruction  in 
firsfyear  algebra  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  the  ability  to  use  inteU 
ligenUy  the  most  poTverful  devices  of  quantitative  thinking:  the 
Equation,  the  Formula,  and  the  Graph.  Only  in  so  far  as 
habituation  or  automatic  efficiency  in  the  formal  processes  con- 
tributes to  efficiency  in  the  solution  of  problems  primarily  of  the 
reasoning  or  interpretive  type  do  we  insist  upon  skill  or  habituation 
in  them.  But  there  is  evidence,  both  of  expert  opinion  and  of 
experimentation,  to  show  that  ability  in  the  solution  of  new  and 
original  problems  is  accompanied  by,  and  varies  roughly  with, 
the  degree  to  which  the  pupil  has  habituated  these  essential  tool  opera^ 
turns  (see  article  in  School  Review,  February  and  March,  1917).  We 
recognize,  therefore,  that  this  phase  of  the  teaching  process  is  only 
subsidiary  to,  although  a  necessary  correlate  of,  the  more  fimda- 
mental  aim  stated  above. 

Carefully  controlled  tests  of  ability  of  pupils  in  first-year  algebra, 
covering  more  than  fifty  school  systems,  have  revealed:  first,  a 
very  decided  lack  of  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  the  formal  opera- 
tions; secondly,  evident  inability  to  use  these  operations  success- 
fully in  their  applications.  It  should  be  stressed  that  we  recognize 
that  the  most  important  outcomes  of  the  study  of  algebra  are 

X  Both  of  the  present  writers  are  now  carrying  on,  under  typical  public-school 
conditions,  a  classroom  experiment  of  this  sort.  The  results  will  be  reported  to  readers 
of  this  journal  several  times  during  the  next  two  years. 
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thouglU  outcomes.  We  insist,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  give 
proper  emphasis  to  this  thought  aspect  we  must  devise  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  undue  amount  of  time  now  being  given  to  the 
tool  processes^  in  order  to  spend  more  time  upon  their  application. 
That  is,  our  fimdamental  problem  is  both  a  problem  of  teaching 
emphasis  and  of  proper  distribution  of  time  on  the  various  aspects 
of  teaching.  Thus  oiu:  immediate  aim  is  to  organize  a  teaching 
program  that  will  result  in  increasing  the  pupil's  efficiency  in  the 
use  of  the  necessary  tool  operations  with  the  expenditure  of  such 
a  small  amount  of  time  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  time 
and  energy  can  be  put  on  the  interpretive  aspect  of  teaching. 

The  results  of  the  testing  and  of  the  preliminary  dassroom 
experimentation  of  the  past  year  have  shown  dearly  that  mass- 
instruction  of  the  practice  or  drill  types  can  be  effectively  given  by 
means  of  formal  practice  exercises.  Also  that  it  will  result  in  a 
very  satisfactory  profidency  in  the  tool  operations  with  the  expend- 
iture of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  class  time.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  formal  drill  can  be  given  by  means  of  this 
material  without  the  use  of  more  than  ten  minutes  to  fifteen 
minutes  per  day.  Having  experimented  carefully  with  the  use 
of  tests  and  practice  exercises  the  writers  now  wish  to  put  these 
before  teachers  of  algebra  in  the  hope  that  they  may  aid  in  solving 
one  of  the  imp>ortant  problems  of  mathematics  teaching. 

The  purposes  of  the  practice  exercises'  should  be  made  dear  at 
the  start.    They  may  be  listed  definitdy  as  follows  : 

PUSPOSES  OF  PRACTICE  EXERCISES 

1.  In  general,  to  make  the  pupil  more  effident  in  his  skill  in 
manipulating  the  ''tool"  operations  of  first-year  algebra. 

2.  To  concentrate  practice  up>on  those  operations  that  have  been 
shown  to  be  particularly  difficult  for  the  pupil,  i.e.,  those  types  of 
problems  in  which  the  pupil  makes  the  greatest  number  of  mistakes 
(see  table  of  typical  difficulties  in  artide  in  March  School  Review, 
referred  to  above). 

3.  To  set  up  for  the  pupil  and  the  teacher  a  definite,  objective 
goal  of  achievement  to  be  attained,  after  which  further  practice  wilt 
probably  not  yield  results  commensurate  with  tite  time  required. 

'  One  oaid  of  the  seven  in  the  complete  set  is  reproduced  on  p.  549. 
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4.  To  employ  as  a  teaching  device  one  of  the  most  influential 
factors  of  learning,  namely,  short,  spirited,  frequent,  *^  timed,** 
practice  periods. 

STANDARDIZED  PRACTICE  EXERaSES 
FIRST-YEAR  ALGEBRA 


Set  No.  9.    Fftctorisg  contiiiiied 
Standard:    la  "rights"  In  6  min. 

X.    3X*— 6x— 24 

a.    9X<— asy« 

\,    0*— D*— ao 

4.  P'+SP+io 

5.  9X«+iaxy+4y* 

6.  ay«— 6y— ao 

7.  x6i«-49y* 

8.  x^— x»— la 

o«t9— ,ra    'gi 

o€«3~g3    -^i 

TF—X4— gX     '91 

ts-«e4-,«    Si 

o«oi  — X6— giC    -ti 

9.    c«+3C+8 

10.  asd»+3odc+9C* 

11.  sa*— aoe— 60 

xa.    ««-8iw« 

13.  y*-y*-3o 

14.  d»+7d+ii 

o«Se— (8    'ti 

ci— d— gd    'CI 

CT-sng— ,n    -xi 

o*«x94-^    'oi 

IS.    49P*+28pq+4q*.... 
x6.    3b»— xsb— 150 

17.  4n«»— xaxx* 

18.  x«~x-s6 

o«6t— ^    -g 

oe«X— ,iC    'I 

St-q^-,q    -9 

ICaS^+gS      'S 

o«9~n9— cH    -t 

o««9€— gX    '£ 

9-q-^  •« 

8— X«— gX    •! 

•iinDein.,«iii8u„«    tpnrpwns 
raopmba  ^i^winmO    *oi  *o|i  -^os 
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5.  To  Stimulate  the  pupil  to  compete  against  his  own  previous 
record,  made  definite  and  objective,  and  kept  by  himself  as  a 
measure  of  his  own  progress  in  the  mastery  of  the  subject-matter. 

6.  To  help  reduce,  as  much  as  possible,  the  great  amoimt  of 
time  now  being  given  to  class  drills,  which  careful  measurement  and 
individual  experience  show  to  be  ineffective. 

7.  To  provide  a  means  by  which  individual  differences  may  be 
practically  recognized  and  met. 
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GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN  OF  PRACTICE  EXERaSES 

1.  We  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  these  practice  exercises  have 
been  designed  after  detailed  study  of  the  errors  of  pupils.  Pupils' 
errors  are  of  two  distinct  types:  {a)  accidental  errors,  and  (6) 
recurring  errors.  //  is  the  recurring  errors  that  are  significant  to 
the  teacher  who  is  trying  to  perfect  the  pupil's  manipulation  of  the 
formal  operations,  and  it  is  from  a  detailed  study  of  these  that  the 
practice  exercises  have  been  designed.  This  study  has  enabled  us 
to  design  exercises  that  woidd  oflfer  practice  on  the  various  opera- 
tions somewhat  closely  in  accordance  with  their  relative  difficulty. 
(The  February  and  March  [191 7]  numbers  of  the  School  Review  con- 
tain a  complete  description  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  test- 
ing pupils'  abilities  and  in  determining  important  types  of  errors.) 

2.  These  exercises  have  been  designed  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
revealed  by  examination  of  the  achievements  of  large  numbers  of 
pupils  on  the  writers'  "Standardized  Algebra  Tests.'"  That  is, 
they  have  been  designed  to  give  the  pupil  practice  on  particular 
algebraic  processes  roughly  in  proportion  to  their  difficulty,  as 
shown  by  the  nimiber  of  pupils  unable  to  solve  them. 

3.  The  limitations  of  space  make  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
determination  of  the  standards  impracticable  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say — these  standards  are  tentative  and  sufficiently  low  that 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  class  will  attain  them  on  the  fourth 
or  fifth  trial.  The  general  principle  imderlying  the  establishment 
of  the  standards  is  that  practice  should  not  be  extended  beyond  the 
p>oint  at  which  there  ceases  to  be  an  increased  efficiency,  except 
for  purposes  of  permanence  or  retention. 

4.  More  problems  have  been  included  on  each  card  than  the 
nimiber  in  the  standard.  They  are  arranged  on  a  definite  rotation 
scheme  and  can  be  used  as  tests  if  desired.  This  makes  it  feasible 
to  begin  with  any  problem  in  the  list  and  work  either  way.  By  so 
doing  the  pupils  are  much  less  likely  to  remember  the  answer  to 
particular  problems. 

5.  Types  of  formal  problems  not  necessary  to  the  realization 

of  the  primary  aim  of  instruction  in  first-year  algebra  stated  above 

are  twt  included  here  for  practice.    The  writers  question  the  advis- 

'  Published  and  distributed  by  the  School  of  Education,  Univenity  of  Chicago* 
at  4  cents  per  set. 
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ability  of  such  types  of  problems  as  division  of  polynomials  by 
p>olynomials,  factoring  the  simi  and  difference  of  two  cubes,  factor- 
ing by  grouping  terms,  finding  highest  common  factor,  complicated 
combinations  of  fractions,  etc.  (list  to  be  extended  after  further 
investigation). 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  THE  PRACTICE  EXERCISES 

1.  The  foregoing  discussion  should  make  it  clear  that  the  prac- 
tice exercises  are  in  no  wise  intended  to  take  the  place  of,  nor  to 
be  given  simultaneous  with,  the  most  thorough  rationalization 
and  explanation  of  the  particular  types  of  prpblems  imder  considera- 
tion. They  should  be  given  after  the  class  has  clearly  grasped  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  operation.  The  length  of  time 
devoted  to  getting  this  clear  imderstanding  of  the  various  operations 
must  necessarily  vary  with  the  teacher.  Thus  the  time  to  begin 
the  use  of  formal  practice  on  any  operation  cannot  be  standardized 
for  large  groups  of  teachers.  Each  one  must  determine  at  what 
period  he  should  tiun  to  the  use  of  the  formal  material. 

2.  We  suggest  that  practice  should  be  given  on  a  particular 
exercise  (e.g.,  the  one  on  collecting  terms  if  that  operation  has  just 
been  explained  and  discussed  thoroughly)  each  day  until  75  per 
cent  of  the  class  attains  the  standard  number  of  problems  set  for 
that  exercise,  two  days  in  succession.  That  is,  excuse  any  individ- 
ual pupil  from  practice  on  a  particular  exercise  as  soon  as  he  has 
made  the  standard  score  twice  in  succession.  Remember  that  these 
standard  scores  have  come  from  the  actual  attainments  of  three 
large  classes.  They  are  set  at  the  point  attained  by  50  per  cent 
of  the  class  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  trial,  depending  on  the 
nimiber  of  the  exercise.  If,  after  trying  the  scheme,  the  teacher 
is  convinced  that  the  standards  are  too  low  or  too  high,  he  may 
change  them  to  suit  his  own  purposes.  The  writers  are  convinced 
that  skilful  use  of  these  exercises  will  tend  to  raise  the  standards 
in  the  future  rather  than  to  lower  them. 

3.  The  presence  of  rapid,  average,  and  slow  pupils  in  the  same 
class  necessitates  a  decision  concerning  the  best  use  to  make  of  the 
time  of  the  rapid  pupil.  Acting  on  the  principle  that  we  want  the 
"  optimum  "  amoimt  oi formal  skill,  not  the  extreme  amount  of  which 
the  pupil  is  capable,  we  suggest  excusing  the  pupil  from  the  class 
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to  work  on  problems  of  application  or  inierpreUUion  concerning  those 
operations  which  have  thus  far  been  expkdned.  That  is,  experience 
with  both  arithmetic  and  algebra  exercises  is  proving  that  it  is 
better  to  give  the  fast  pupil  intensive  training  with  each  operation, 
both  "formal"  and  "applied,"  rather  than  to  permit  him  to  move 
on  at  once  to  the  learning  of  other  types  of  subject-matter.  In  this 
way  the  members  of  the  class  are  hdd  together  as  regards  formal  skill 
(which  we  emphasize  as  a  fundamental  principle)  but  are  permitted 
to  get  as  much  facility  as  they  are  capable  of  in  the  use  of  algebraic 
devices  in  thinking  situations.  Thus  the  fundamental  doctrine  is: 
"limitation  of  training"  in  formal  skills  in  order  that  the  utmost 
possible  opportunity  may  be  given  the  bright  pupil  for  developing 
his  power  to  meet  "problem"  situations. 

In  order  to  excuse  the  rapid  pupil  from  the  practice  exercise 
the  teacher  must  have  "problem"  work  of  some  kind  at  hand  from 
which  to  make  assignments.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  make  a 
detailed  study  of  this  aspect  of  the  general  procedure,  and  will  be 
amply  repaid  if  they  collect  and  classify  carefully  problems  which 
will  give  varying  opportunity  for  application  and  interpretation* 
The  writers  will  be  in  a  position  shortly  to  make  suggestions  on  this 
aspect  of  the  teaching  problem. 

4.  With  the  standard  skill  once  attained  on  a  given  operation 
the  drill  time  of  the  class  goes  most  largely  to  a  new  operation. 
The  teacher,  however,  faces  the  problem  of  giving  '^review*'  prac- 
tices to  '^hold  the  skillJ^  The  writers  are  now  experimenting  care- 
fully in  order  to  be  able  to  make  detaOed  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
intervals  to  leave  between  the  practices.  In  the  meantime  the 
decision  must  be  left  largely  to  the  initiative  of  the  individual 
teacher.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  will  be  helpful  to  review 
a  given  exercise  imder  "time"  conditions  as  often  as  once  a  week. 
On  the  whole  it  is  important  to  make  the  use  of  the  exercises  very 
flexible  and  to  fit  their  use  to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  individual 
dass. 

CLASSROOM  PROCEDURE 

In  the  specific  classroom  handling  of  the  practice  material  the 
writers  have  found  it  helpful  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 
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1.  Economize  time  in  passing  and  collecting  cards.  Let  the 
first  pupil  in  each  row  place  the  card  for  the  day's  practice  on  the 
desk  of  each  pupil  with  the  ^'problem  side**  up.  Immediately  at 
the  close  of  the  practice  period  let  the  last  pupil  in  the  row  collect 
the  cards  in  that  row.  Systematize  the  procedure  from  the  first 
day. 

2.  Make  all  directions  before  the  cards  are  passed.  From  the 
start  impress  it  on  the  pupils  that  any  study  of  the  exercise  on  their 
desks  before  the  teacher's  signal  "go"  is  unfair.  The  work  of  the 
pupil  is  to  be  done  on  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  against  which  the 
practice  card  is  placed.  Caution  the  pupils  not  to  write  on  the  card 
itself. 

3.  To  prevent  memorizing  answers  to  examples  on  successive 
dajrsy  change  the  niunber  of  the  example  with  which  the  class 
begins;  i.e.,  if  they  begin  with  the  first  example  on  the  card  today, 
tomorrow  they  may  begin  with  the  fourth,  the  sixth,  or  with  the 
last  one  on  the  card  and  work  backward  toward  the  first. 

4.  With  all  pupils  ready,  start  all  to  working  at  the  signal 
(e.g.,  "go").  To  be  effective  the  exercise  must  be  a  "time-drill." 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  teacher  time  the  exercise 
accurately.  Always  start  the  class  at  the  even  minute  or  half- 
minute  by  your  watch.  Long  experience  has  shown  us  that  it 
takes  the  greatest  care  to  conduct  these  exercises  effectively. 
Make  sure  that  each  pupil  stops  exactly  at  the  signal  "stop." 

5.  One  of  the  most  valuable  outcomes  of  the  use  of  the  practice 
material  is  the  part  that  the  pupil  takes  in  correcting  the  work, 
noting  his  mistakes  and  recording  his  own  achievement  and 
comparing  it  with  the  standard  and  with  the  achievements  of 
other  pupils  in  the  same  class.  Thus  systematize  from  the  start 
the  scoring,  recording,  and  criticizing  of  the  work  done.  Have 
the  pupils  exchange  papers  immediately  at  the  word  ^^stop^  The 
answers  to  the  examples  are  printed  on  the  back  of  each  card  in 
the  exact  order  of  the  examples  themselves.  The  pupil  turns  his 
card  over,  lays  the  "answer  side"  against  his  neighbor's  work  and 
checks  each  answer.  He  then  writes  the  nimiber  of  "Attempts" 
and  "Rights"  on  the  paper  and  passes  it  back  to  the  owner.  The 
latter  then  records  his  score  in  "Attempts"  and  in  "Rights"  on 
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his  record  card.  At  irregular  intervals  and  always  when  a  pupil  has 
made  the  standard  score  the  teacher  will  need  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  the  pupil's  work. 

6.  The  teacher  can  stimulate  interest  in  self-improvement  by 
various  devices.  A  helpful  one  is:  have  those  who  made  the 
standard  score  hold  up  their  hands,  commend  their  work,  and  raise 
the  question  with  the  rest  as  to  how  many  can  do  better  the  next 
day.  The  teacher  will  find  that  a  human  interest  on  his  p>art  in 
the  pupils'  scores  will  be  a  great  stimulus  to  increased  effort  on 
their  part. 

7.  Teachers  should  keep  the  practice  cards  and  the  record  cards 
except  during  practice  periods. 

THE  COST  IN  MONEY  TO  THE  TEACHER  WHO  INVESTS 
IN  TtilS  PRACTICE  MATERIAL' 

The  writers  believe  that  practice  material  in  any  experimental  stage  should 
fk)i  be  commercialized.  Their  practice  exercises  have  been  designed  after 
careful  experimentation  and  great  labor,  in  the  firm  belief  that  they  will  aid 
in  improving  the  teaching  of  elementary  algebra.  The  financial  charge  for 
these  to  the  teacher  has  been  set,  therefore,  at  that  minimum  figure  whidi  will 
barely  cover  the  cost  to  the  writers  for  (i)  printing,  (2)  handling,  and  (3)  the 
expense  of  conducting  the  co-operative  study  next  year.  The  charge  worked 
out  on  this  cost  basis  has  been  set  at: 

9  cents  per  set  of  7  practice  cards  each 
}  cent  per  pupil  record  card 

A  teacher  in  ordering  will  need:  (1)0^  many  sets  of  practice  cards  as  she  has 
pupils  in  her  largest  class,  with  perhaps  a  few  more  to  cover  wastage;  (2)  a 
pupil  record  card  for  each  different  pupil  in  her  classes.  Thus,  if  a  teacher's 
largest  class  is  25  and  she  has  60  different  pupils  the  entire  cost  to  her  will  be 
$2 .  55.  It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that  a  set  of  cards  will  last  two  or  three  years — 
perhaps  more.  The  forgoing  charge  can  be  reduced  with  future  revised 
editions  in  case  the  sale  of  the  exercises  justifies  a  large  printing.  The  present 
cost,  small  as  it  is,  could  have  been  reduced  if  it  had  been  possible  to  venture 
a  large  printing  of  the  set.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  cards  have  been  copy- 
righted. This  has  been  done  to  protect  them  from  premature  commercializa- 
tion and  strictly  in  the  interest  of  the  scientific  study  of  methods  of  improving 
teaching  in  algebra. 

"  The  "Practice  Exercises"  are  distributed  by  H.  O.  Rugg,  School  of  Edocation, 
University  of  Chicago. 
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THE  PERSISTENCY  OF  ERROR  IN  ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


ROY  IVAN  JOHNSON 
Kansas  Qty  Junior  College,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


THE  PUKPOSE  AND  PLAN  OF  THE  STX7DY 

The  prime  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  relative 
persistency  of  technical  errors  in  English  composition  through  the 
four  years  of  high  school.  Many  charges  of  inefficiency — some 
just  and  others  probably  unjust — ^have  been  made  against  the 
course  of  instruction  in  English  composition.  But  before  such 
charges  can  be  either  substantiated  or  denied,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  some  systematic  measurement  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils. 
Since  the  learning  of  good  English  means,  in  most  cases,  the  un- 
learning of  bad  English,  the  advancement  in  English  ability  may 
be  stated  in  terms  of  the  elimination  of  error.  To  determine  the 
degree  of  this  elimination,  therefore,  is  our  present  problem. 

Points  of  minor  concern  that  will  be  emphasized  in  the  course 
of  the  study  are :  (i)  the  constancy  of  error,  (2)  the  increase  in  com- 
position speed,  (3)  the  relative  difficulty  in  different  forms  of  dis- 
course, and  (4)  the  relation  of  speed  to  accursicv.  These  matters, 
however,  are  to  be  considered  incidental  to  the  main  purpose.  They 
may  be  called  the  secondary  objects  of  the  investigation,  the  primary 
one  being  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  incorrect  habits  of 
writing  persist  and  what  shift  in  emphasis  is  necessary  in  the  high- 
school  English  composition  course  to  meet  this  persistency. 

The  study  being  a  comparative  one,  it  was  necessary  to  have 
two  compilations  of  data,  one  made  from  a  body  of  written  material 
furnished  by  high-school  Freshmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  the  other  made  from  a  like  body  of  material  furnished  by 
pupils  who  had  finished  the  high-school  course.  To  obtain  the 
first  materials  of  the  study  it  was  decided  to  select  a  group  of 
Freshmen  from  each  of  the  four  high  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  to  give  to  each  of  these  groups  diuing  the  same  week  of 
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school  three  successive  class  exercises,  each  fifteen  minutes  in 
length. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  three,  the  following  instructions  were 
given  to  the  pupils:  "Tell  about  any  incident  suggested  by  (i) 
'Missing  the  Train/  (2)  *A  Day's  Journey/  or  (3)  *A  Luciy 
Mistake.'" 

The  next  day  the  instructions  were:  "Describe  (i)  a  person 
you  know,  (2)  any  scene  which  has  impressed  you,  or  (3)  a  depart- 
ment store  during  the  busy  hoiur." 

The  instructions  for  the  third  and  last  exercise  were:  "Explain 
(i)  how  to  use  a  dictionary,  (2)  how  you  would  spend  a  vacation 
at  home  to  the  best  advantage,  or  (3)  your  idea  of  a  Freshman's 
responsibilities." 

In  each  case  the  papers  were  collected  promptly  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes. 

After  eliminating  the  papers  of  the  pupils  who  were  not  present 
on  all  three  days,  it  was  foimd  that  this  plan  furnished  132  complete 
sets  of  exercises  aggregating  50,371  words.' 

The  second  necessary  body  of  material  was  collected  from 
sixty-six  Freshmen  of  the  Kansas  City  Junior  College.  The  same 
topics  and  the  same  instructions  were  given,  and  the  same  time  was 
allowed  for  the  writing.  Sixty-six  complete  sets  of  exercises, 
with  a  total  of  32,693  words,  were  obtained.  These  sixty-six 
Freshmen  had  all  completed  the  high-school  course.  Practically 
all  of  them  were  graduates  from  the  Kansas  City  high  schools. 

It  is  up>on  an  analysis  of  this  material — 50,371  words  of  composi- 
tion from  high-school  Freshmen  of  Kansas  City  and  32,693  words 
of  composition  from  high-school  graduates  of  Kansas  City — ^that 
our  conclusions  regarding  the  persistency  of  error  in  English 
composition  must  be  based. 

COMPILING  THE  DATA 

I.  The  category  of  error. — In  tabidating  the  errors,  it  was 
necessary  to  decide  upon  some  sort  of  classification.    First,  a 

'  Acknowledgment  of  ready  and  helpful  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  securing 
this  material  is  made  to  Miss  Marshall,  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  Kiser,  and  Mr.  Goodale, 
of  the  Kansas  City  high  schools. 
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temporary  working  list  of  errors  was  made.  This  was  modified 
from  time  to  time  as  new  kinds  of  mistakes  appeared  in  the  papers, 
until,  finally,  when  the  tabulation  was  completed,  it  was  found  that 
forty-seven  different  headings  had  been  utilized.  These  forty- 
seven  kinds,  however,  grouped  themselves  by  the  laws  of  natural 
relationship  into  fourteen  major  classes,  or  types — ^if  the  inevitable 
miscellaneous  group  can  be  said  to  constitute  a  type. 

Only  technical  errors,  of  course,  were  included  in  the  tabula- 
tion: errors  that  relate  to  the  ** mechanics  of  writing,"  such  as 
errors  in  grammar,  spelling,  the  use  of  the  apostrophe,  etc.  The 
thought  of  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  was  not  criticized,  imless 
by  some  violation  of  grammatical  principle  it  was  rendered  ambigu- 
ous or  otherwise  confusing  in  meaning.  Furthermore,  no  doubtful 
errors  were  tabulated.  Anything  about  which  there  is  a  common 
difference  of  opinion,  such  as  the  observance  of  some  of  the  mooted 
rules  of  punctuation  or  the  use  of  simplified  spelling,  was  omitted 
from  the  study. 

Table  I  is  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  error  found  in  the  material 
examined.  In  this  table  the  errors  are  numbered.  When  they  are 
referred  to  later  in  the  study,  the  numbers  of  this  table  vnll  be  used  to 
designate  them.  In  most  cases  an  explanatory  example  of  the  error 
is  given. 

2.  Distribution  of  errors  according  to  kinds, — ^With  the  foregoing 
list  as  a  basis,  all  the  errors  in  the  83,064  words  of  manuscript  were 
carefully  classified.  Table  II  shows  the  residts.  Niunbers  instead 
of  names  are  used  to  indicate  classes  of  error.  The  nimibers  may  be 
interpreted  by  reference  to  Table  I. 

Table  11  shows  the  total  residts  for  all  of  the  exercises.  The 
results  for  the  individual  exercises  are  found  in  Table  III.  Only 
the  major  classes  of  error  are  used  in  this  table. 

3.  Distribution  of  individuals  according  to  quantity  of  error, — 
By  grouping  the  pupils  according  to  the  total  nimiber  of  errors 
committed  by  each  in  the  three  exercises,  the  frequency  Charts  I 
and  n  were  obtained.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Chart  I  the 
median  falls  at  approximately  i3i,  while  in  Chart  II  (representing 
the  distribution  of  college  pupils)  the  median  has  moved  two  errors 
to  the  left  and  stands  at  11^.    It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  low 
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TABLE  I 

The  Category  of  Error,  Made  prom  an  Analysis  of  the 
Materials  of  This  Study 

I.  Mistakes  in  the  Case  of  Pronouns: 

1.  Subject  or  object  of  verb  in  wrong  case.    She  saw  my  brother  and  I. 

2.  Predicate  nominative  in  wrong  case.    I  do  not  know  whom  he  is, 

3.  Object  of  preposition  in  wrong  case.    They  called  to  my  friend  and  I. 

4.  Use  of  objective  for  possessive  with  gerund.    It  was  all  the  result  of 
that  cat  crossing  my  path, 

n.  Other  Misuses  of  Pronouns: 

5.  Disagreement  of  pronoun  and  antecedent.    A  person  can  find  what 
they  look  for, 

6.  ''You"  used  indefinitely.    When  you  start  to  high  school  you  fed 
important, 

7.  Miscellaneous  misuses  of  the  pronoun.    A  lady  which  ,  .  .  ,  etc, 
in.  Mistakes  in  the  Use  of  Verbs: 

8.  Disagreement  of  verb  and  subject.    On  the  bank  was  some  water 
lUies, 

9.  Change  of  tense  in  main  clause. 

10.  Wrong  past  tense  or  past  participle.    We  had  drank, 

11.  Wrong  verbs  used.    /  wiU  lay  down, 

13.  Mistakes  in  mood.    He  acted  as  though  he  was  the  king^s  son. 
IV.  Mistakes  IN  THE  Use  OF  Adjectives  AND  Adverbs: 

13.  Use  of  adjective  for  adverb.    He  spoke  respectful, 

14.  Use  of  "most"  for  "almost."    /  go  most  every  time, 

15.  "Only"  misplaced  in  the  sentence.    I  only  had  one  lesson  to  study. 

16.  The  use  of  the  double  n^ative.    There  wasn*t  hardly  room  for  me, 

17.  Miscellaneous  misuses  of  adjectives  and  adverbs.    It  was  a  fery 
healthy  food. 

V.  Mistakes  in  the  Use  of  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions: 

18.  Use  of  wrong  or  superfluous  preposition.    He  got  off  of  the  car, 

19.  Use  of  wrong  conjimction.    The  reason  was  because  .  .  ,  ,  etc, 

20.  Misuse  of  "Uke."    It  looks  like  he  wasn't  coming, 
'     VI.  Ungrammatical  Sentence  Structutre: 

21.  Incomplete  sentence. 

32.  Failure  to  make  new  sentence  for  new  thought. 

23.  Miscellaneous  mistakes  in  sentence  structure. 
Vn.  Failure  to  Express  Clear  Meaning: 

24.  .^biguity  due  to  indefinite  pronominal  reference.    He  had  to  eat 
olives  with  the  Smith  girls  although  he  didn't  like  them, 

25.  Awkward,  "wordy,"  or  complicated  phrasing. 

26.  Other  cases  of  failure  to  express  clear  meaning.    Her  mother  cooked 
a  dozen  eggs  and  twice  as  much  bacon. 
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TABLE  I— Continued 

Vin.  Mistakes  IN  Pttnctuation: 
y2T,  No  period. 

^8.  Members  of  series  not  separated. 
39.  Independent  clauses  of  compound  sentences  not  separated. 

30.  No  punctuation  after  introductory  expression.    Well  how  are  youf 

31.  Name  of  dty  and  state  written  without  pimctuation.    Kansas 
City  Missouri. 

^2.  Miscellaneous  mistakes  in  pimctuation. 
IX.  Mistakes  in  the  Use  of  the  Apostrophe: 

33.  Failure  to  distinguish  between  "it's"  (it  is)  and  "its"  (possessive). 
The  bird  will  not  do  it*s  best  singing  if  its  a  cloudy  day. 

34.  Wrong  form  of  possessive  nouns.    There  was  a  sale  of  ladie*s  dresses, 

35.  "O'clock"  written  without  an  apostrophe. 

36.  Miscellaneous  misuses  of  the  apostrophe.    /  dont  know. 
^    X.  Mistakes  in  Capitalization: 

37.  Failure  to  use  capital  letter. 

38.  Improper  use  of  capital  letter. 
XI.  Caseless  Omission  or  Repetition: 

39.  Omission  of  word  or  phrase. 

40.  Omission  of  letter  or  syllable. 

41.  Repetition  of  syllables,  words,  or  phrases. 
Xn.  Mistakes  in  Spelling: 

42.  G)mpound  words  incorrectly  written. 

43.  Misspelling  of  "to,"  "too,"  and  "two." 

44.  Mis^Uing  of  "their"  and  "there." 

45.  Other  misspelled  words. 
^Xni.  Misuse  of  Quotation  Marks  (46). 

XIV.  Miscellaneous  Errors  (47).    Doctors ^  lawyers y  teachers y  etc. 

end  of  the  chart  (i.e.,  extremely  large  number  of  individual  errors) 
has  been  eliminated  in  Chart  II. 


THE  validity  OF  THE  MATERIAL 

I.  Constancy  of  error. — It  may  be  urged  that  not  enough 
material  has  been  used  as  the  basis  of  this  investigation  to  determine 
accurately  the  amount  of  error  normally  characteristic  of  the  written 
work  of  the  pupils.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  niraiber  of 
errors  committed  by  the  pupils  in  the  different  exercises  does  not 
vary  greatly.  This  is  sufficient  to  attest  the  adequacy  of  the 
material.    In  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  errors  of  the  sixth 
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TABLE  n 
Distribution  of  Ek&ors  According  to  Kinds 
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and  seventh  grades  of  the  Kansas  City  schools,  Dr.  Charters' 

collected  all  the  material  in  the  form  of  written  exercises  handed 

in  by  the  pupils  during  one  month.    After  the  study  was  completed, 

however,  he  stated  that  a  single  paper  of  150  words  from  each 

pupil  would  have  been  sufficient  to  determine  dependable  results 

for  him." 

TABLE  in 

DlSTRXBimON  OF  E&ROKS  IN  THE  ThSEE  ExEROSES 
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Total 

806 

694 

660 
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262 

242 

In  order  to  demonstrate  fully  the  reliability  of  the  material 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  at  some  length  into  a  discussion  of  the 
constancy  of  error  both  in  quantity  and  in  type.  Table  IV  shows 
the  word-totals  and  the  error-totals  for  the  three  exercises. 

The  mean  deviation  of  the  exercises  from  their  average  number 
of  errors  is  8  per  cent  for  the  high  school  and  $  per  cent  for  the 
college.  The  reason  for  the  smaller  deviation  in  the  college  papers 
is  probably  that  the  word-totals  of  the  three  exercises  are  more 
nearly  equal  than  they  are  in  the  high-school  body  of  material. 

Considering  now  the  individual  deviation  of  the  pupils  in  the 
nimiber  of  errors  found  in  the  three  exercises,  we  find  34  per  cent  and 

»  UniversUy  of  Missouri  BuOeUn,  XVI,  No.  2.    "Education  Series,"  9. 
'  This  b  stated  merely  as  an  opinion  arrived  at  after  an  examination  of  the  data. 
Dr.  Charters  does  not  discuss  fully  his  reasons  for  such  a  conclusion. 
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3ii  per  cent  to  be  the  means  of  the  coefficients  of  dispersion  for  the 
respective  groups.  When  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  field  of 
error  is  not  limited  in  these  exercises  by  specific  test  questions 
relating  to  any  certain  kind  of  mistake 
(as:  "Supply  the  proper  form  of  the  pro- 
noun in  the  following  blanks")  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  coefficients  of  dispersion  are 
not  larger. 

Referring  again  to  Table  IV,  we  dis- 
cover the  proportional  amoimts  of  error  in 
the  different  exercises  to  be  nearly  the 
same.  In  the  high-school  papers,  exercise  i 
contained  i  error  to  24  words;  in  exercise  2 
the  ratio  was  i  to  23;  in  exercise  3,  i  to 
22.  The  college  papers,  however,  do  not 
show  such  a  marked  closeness  in  pro- 
portional amoimts  of  error,  the  respective 
ratios  of  errors  to  words  being  i  to  39, 
I  to  42,  and  I  to  44. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  determine 
whether  the  types  of  error  remain 
fairly  constant  throughout  the  three 
exercises.    The  constancy  of    1 


(S 


30— 


types  may  be  measured 
by  comparing  the  per- 
centage  of  the  total 
amount  which  each  type 


1 


o  5  10  15  20  25  30  35  40         45  so 

Errors 

Chart  I. — Showing  distribution  of  132  high-school  Freshmen  according  to 
number  of  errors  made. 

constitutes  in  one  exercise  with  the  percentage  which  it  constitutes 
in  both  the  other  exercises  combined.  This  percentage  relation- 
ship may  be  computed  from  Table  III. 
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By  averaging  the  differences  in  percentage,  a  table  of  constancy 
may  be  constructed  as  shown  in  Table  V.  The  items  in  the  table 
show  the  average  fluctua- 
tions of  the  different  types 
of  error.  Each  fluctua- 
tion indicated  in  the  table 
is  the  arithmetic  mean 
of  the  differences  in 
percentage  of  total 
amount. 

For  the  high-school 
exercises  the  arithmetic 
mean  of  the  fluctuations 
is  1.7—,  for  the  college 
exercises^  1.7+. 

Considering  the  fact 
that  the  whole  field  of 
English  error  was  left 
open  by  the  nature  of  the 
exercises,  we  are  justified 
in  holding  that  the  degree 
of  constancy  of  error- 
types,  as  manifested  by  these  results,  is  remarkably  high. 

TABLE  IV 

Totals 

(Three  Exercises) 


10 


as 


30 


IS  20 

Errors 

Chast  n. — Showing  distribution  of  66  col- 
lege Freshmen  according  to  number  of  errors  made. 


— ■ 

HioB-ScsooL  Fbxshmxn 

ErrotB 

Words 

Erron 

Words 

I 

806 
694 
660 

19,856 
16,111 
14,404 

1^ 

262 
242 

11,004 

2 

10,939 
10,750 

« 

Total 

2,160 

50,371 

787 

32,693 

Classes  11,  Vm,  DC,  and  XII  exhibit  the  greatest  degree  of 
variation  in  the  high-school  exercises.  But  as  Classes  XII  and  VIII 
(spelling  and  punctuation)  constitute  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the 
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total  amount  of  error,  the  4  per  cent  of  fluctuation  becomes  less 
significant  than  a  smaller  percentage  might  be  in  connection  with 
a  less  prevalent  type. 

TABLE  V 

CoNSTANcy  OF  E&rok-Types  Showing  Average 
Fluctuation  of  Each  Type 


IVpeof  Enor 

FluctuAtion  in  High- 
ScboolPapen 

Fhictttatkm  in  Colkge 
Papers 

xn 

45' 
2.9- 
0.6 
I.Z 

2.4 
2.9- 

3.7- 

1.4 

1.4 

0.4 

.07 

0.6 

0.5 

0.2 

3.2- 
2.4 
3-4- 
i-S 

vm 

XI 

VI 

X 

DC 

Si- 
0  6 

n 

m 

XIV 

o.S 
03 
0.4 
1.6 

IV 

V 

vn 

VTTT 

0  I 

I 

0.3 

The  only  other  classes  of  error  whose  variation,  as  shown  in 
Table  V,  is  more  than  2  J  per  cent  are  II  and  DC  (mistakes  in  pro- 
nouns and  the  use  of  the  apostrophe).  These  two  cases  can  be 
explained  by  modifying  elements  in  the  subject-matter.  Under 
mistakes  in  pronouns  (Class  11)  was  classified  the  indefinite  use 
of  "you"  for  third  person.  It  is  natural,  apparently,  to  use  this 
form  when  "you"  are  explaining  something.  In  a  simple  narra- 
tive occasion  for  its  use  does  not  arise  so  often.  The  third  exercise 
ran  high  in  the  misuse  of  the  pronoim  (Class  U).  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  third  exercise  was  expository^  and  the  indefinite 
"you"  became  the  favorite  way  in  which  to  begin  the  theme.  In 
Class  IX  mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe,  exercise  i,  ran  high. 
A  glance  at  the  subjects  used  for  exercise  i  explains  this.  One 
of  the  most  popular  titles  was  "A  Da/s  Journey."  Thus  the 
possibility  of  the  mistake  was  thrown  directly  in  the  pupil's  way. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  comparatively  large  amount  of  fluctuation 
in  that  type  of  error. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  unfortunate  modifying  elements  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  exercises,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  arith- 
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metic  mean  of  the  fluctuations  would  be  less  than  i  per  cent  instead 
of  1.7  per  cent.  However,  the  table  shows,  regardless  of  these 
facts,  a  much  higher  degree  of  constancy  among  the  recurring 
types  of  error  than  one  might  expect  from  a  test  so  general  and  unre- 
stricted as  were  these  three  exercises.  It  tends  to  establish  the 
point  made  by  Mr.  Charters,  that  for  purposes  of  group  study  a 
single  paper  of  150  or  200  words  from  each  individual  will  furnish 
sufficient  data  from  which  to  determine  dependable  results. 

2.  Comparison  of  high-school  data  with  similar  data  for  Grades  VI 
and  VII  of  the  Kansas  City  Schools. — ^A  comparison  of  the  data 
obtained  from  the  high-school  Freshmen's  papers  with  the  results 
of  the  Charters  investigation  of  the  written  work  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  shows  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  percentages 
of  error  foimd,  wherever  the  classification  of  error  is  such  as  to 
render  the  results  comparable.  Mr.  Charters  directed  the  examina- 
tion of  4,819  pages  of  manuscript  collected  from  pupils  in  the  sixth 

TABLE  VI 

COMPAXISON  WITH  ChAKTERS'    DaTA  ON   FiVE  CLASSES  OF  ERSOK 


daas  of  Error 

GndetVIaiid 

vn 

Gndes  VI  and 

vn 

a88  Pages 

High-Srhnol 
Freshmen 
388  Paces 

ir  Case  forms 

139 
753 
265 
61 
744 

8.3 
4S.O 
II. 6 

3.6 
44.5 

7 
39 
12 

2.  Disagreement  of  verb  and  subject 

3.  Wrong  verb 

4.  Wrong  use  of  mood 

2 

5.  Apostrophe  in  possessive 

64 

and  seventh  grades  of  twelve  different  schools  of  Kansas  City/ 
Estimating  the  high-school  material  of  the  present  study  in  terms 
of  pages  (allowing  175  words  to  a  page)  the  three  sets  of  exercises 
are  found  to  aggregate  288  pages.  Selecting  the  points  of  identity 
in  the  working  list  of  errors  used  by  Mr.  Charters  and  the  classi- 
fication employed  for  purposes  of  this  study,  we  find  the  five 
following  types:  (i)  case  forms,  (2)  disagreement  of  verb  and 
subject,  (3)  use  of  wrong  verb,  (4)  improper  use  of  mood,  and 
(s)  failure  to  use  apostrophe  properly  in  denoting  possession. 
Table  VI  shows  the  comparison  of  these  five  items  of  error. 

*  See  UnnersUy  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  XVI,  No.  2.    ''Education  Series,"  9. 
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The  dose  similarity  between  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the 
last  two  columns  of  Table  VI  helps  to  establish  the  reliability  of  the 
first-year  high-school  data.  The  most  appreciable  difference  in 
the  two  colimms  lies  in  No.  s,  errors  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe  in 
the  possessive.  Here  we  have  a  46  per  cent  increase  in  high- 
school  error  over  sixth-  and  seventh-grade  error.  This,  however,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  "A  Day's  Journey"  was  one  of  the 
subjects  used  in  the  high-school  exercises  and  that  37  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  chose  to  write  on  that  subject,  thus  inviting  the  opportunity 
for  the  commission  of  that  particular  error. 

3.  The  represenkUive  character  of  the  Freshman  high-school  group. 
— ^Furthermore,  the  grades  of  the  132  high-school  Freshmen  tend 
to  establish  the  representative  character  of  the  group.  The  grade  dis- 
tribution fairly  approximates  that  of  all  the  Kansas  City  Freshmen.' 

4.  Summary, — ^Therefore,  the  small  average  deviation  of  the 
three  exercises  from  the  average  number  of  errors  committed;  the 
constancy  of  the  ratio  of  the  niunber  of  errors  to  the  number  of 
words;  the  fact  that  the  coefficient  of  dispersion  shows  a  tendency 
of  pupils  to  be  fairly  consistent  in  the  amoimt  of  error  they  com- 
mit; the  marked  constancy  of  recurring  types  of  error;  the  striking 
comparison  with  the  results  of  the  Charters  investigation  of 
written  error  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  Kansas  City, 
and  the  representative  character  of  the  high-school  group  examined 
tend  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  materials  used  in  this  study  and 
to  justify  their  use  as  a  basis  for  comparison  and  generalization. 

COMPARISON  OF  DATA 

I.  Ranking  errors  according  to  prevalence. — ^By  an  examination 
of  Table  II  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  most  prevalent  types  of  error 
in  the  two  groups.  Ranking  the  major  divisions  according  to  the 
number  of  errors  classified  in  each,  we  find  the  results  shown  in 
Table  VU. 

Table  VII  shows  an  average  difference  in  rank  of  approximately 
1 .15.    The  high  degree  of  uniformity  in  rank  indicates  a  slightly 

*  The  data  upon  which  to  base  such  comparison  were  obtained  throuj^  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  George  Mdcher,  director  of  the  Kansas  City  bureau  of  researdi  and 
effidenQT. 
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variable  relationship  existing  among  the  classes  of  composition 
error.  To  emphasize  further  this  uniformity  a  rank  correlation 
table,  Table  VIII,  is  inserted. 


TABLE  vn 
Ranks  Accosding  to  Amoxtnt 


Classes  or 

Number  or  Erbois 

HIGH-SCSOOL 

Rank 

College  Rank 

Eftsoa 

High  School 

College 

Rank 

I 

II 

102 

93 

52 

SO 

220 

46 

232 

196 

223 

675 

25 

85 

2 
40 

^J 

24 

32 

17 

100 

75 
120 

208 
9 
23 

14 

i 

10 
II 

4 
12 
2 
6 
5 
3 
I 

13 
9 

14 
6 

7 
9 

10 
8 

12 
3 
S 
2 

4 

I 

13 
II 

0 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

vra 

DC 

X 

XI 

xn 

0 

xm 

XIV 

0 

2 

2.  Comparison  of  proportional  amounts  of  error. — ^The  grand  ^ 
totals  (2,160  errors  of  the  high-school  Freshmen  and  787  errors  of 
the  college  Freshmen)  show  a  decrease  for  the  college  of  22J  per  cent 
of  error.  This  does  not  adequately  represent  the  relationship 
between  the  two  groups,  however,  on  accoimt  of  the  fact  that 
the  comparison  disregards  the  amount  of  material  from  which  the 
data  were  compiled.  It  assumes  equal  speed  in  writing  on  the 
part  of  high-school  Freshmen  and  coUege  Freshmen.  Estimating 
the  college  errors  proportionally  (on  the  basis  of  50,371  words),  ^ 
the  results  shown  in  Table  IX  are  found. 

3.  The  factor  of  kigh-school  elimination  considered. — ^Table  IX 
does  not  take  into  account  the  fact  of  high-school  elimination. 
The  comparisons  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  college 
group  is,  or  was,  the  same  in  general  ability  as  the  high-school 
group.  This  has  been  proved,  however,  to  be  an  erroneous  assimip- 
tion.    A  study  of  qualitative  elimination  in  the  Chicago  schools* 

'  George  R.  Johnson,  QualUalive  Elimination  (Thesb).    University  of  Chicago. 
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from  1905  to  1909  establishes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very  dose 
correlation  between  elimination  and  low  grades — especially  low 
grades  in  English.  Practically  90  per  cent  of  the  Freshmen  receiv- 
ing inferior  grades  in  English  were  eliminated. 


TABLE  Vm 

Rank  Correlation  Table  Showing  the  Degree  of  Uniformity  in  Ranks  of 

Errors  According  to  Prevalence  in  the  Two  Bodies  of  Material.    Notick 

that  the  Line  of  Ranks  Approximates  the  Diagonal  of  the  Table 


Ranks  in  College  Papers 
456789 


10        II        12        13 


I' 


<5 


P<  «o 


^ 

\ 

\ 

H 

^ 

tt 

\ 

\ 
\ 

W 

M 

\ 

N 

t:^ 

\ 
\ 

\ 
\ 

M 

\ 

\ 

K| 

^ 

S 
N 

H 

M 

Vrf 

The  consideration  of  this  fact  will,  of  course,  aflFect  the  results 
of  our  present  study.  Allowing  a  20  per  cent  margin  for  possible 
modifying  local  conditions,  we  shall  suppose  that  only  70  per  cent 
of  the  low-grade  pupils  of  the  high-school  Fres^an  group  would  be 
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eliminated  in  high  school.    This  will  leave  but  10  pupils  of  inferior 
grade  to  be  considered.' 

TABLE  DC 

Comparative  Class  Distribxttion  of  Errors  (Com- 
puted Proportionally)  Showing  Decrease  in 
Percentage 


Classes  of  Error 

High  School 

College 

Decrease 

I 

II 

102 

93 

52 

so 

230 

46 

232 

ISO 

196 
223 
675 

25 

85 

30 
61.6 
49.0 
430 
37.0 
49.0 
26.0 
154.8 

118. 6 

320.3 

13.8 

354 

72.7 
40.0 
47.0 

17.3 
26.0 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

77  7 
43.5 
33.0 
23.0 
5-7 
47.0 

S8.3 

vn 

vm 

DC 

X 

XI 

xn 

xm 

XIV 

Subtracting  the  number  of  errors  made  by  22  inferior  pupils 
(70  per  cent)  taken  from  the  group  at  random  and  calculating  the 
college  error  on  the  basis  of  no  pupils  instead  of  66,  we  have 
Table  X.  It  should  be  stated  also  that  the  word  basis  was  equalized 
for  the  two  groups  and  the  errors  of  the  college  Freshmen  were 
computed  proportionally. 

In  comparison  of  Tables  DC  and  X  it  is  seen  that  the  greatest 
changes  occur  in  Class  IV  (mistakes  in  adjectives  and  adverbs) 
and  Class  VII  (failure  to  express  clear  meaning).'  Class  X  is  also 
noticeable  in  that  it,  like  Class  IV,  changes  from  decrease  to  increase 
in  the  fourth  colmnn  of  the  table.^ 

*  In  response  to  inquiry,  6  of  the  66  college  Freshmen  reported  having  received  low 
grades  in  English  in  the  high  school.  After  eliminating  70  per  cent  of  the  inferior 
high-school  Freshmen,  no  pupils  were  left  f(5r  consideration.  Ten  of  these  were 
inferior  in  grade.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  percentage  of  inferior  pupils  in  the 
two  groups  is  the  same  (66:6: :  no:  10). 

'  This  indicates  that  the  failure  to  express  clear  meaning  in  sentences  is  one  of  the 
pronounced  characteristics  of  inferior  pupils  in  English. 

<  For  ranks  according  to  decrease,  as  shown  in  the  fourth  column  of  Table  X,  see 
Chart  V. 
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vni  XI   VI 


DC    II    in  XIV  IV 


vn  xm  I 


Chart  in. — This  chart  shows  the  relative  amount  of  each  kind  of  error  made 
by  high-school  Freshmen  and  college  Freshmen.  The  entire  chart  represents  high- 
school  error;  the  checked  part  of  the  rectangles  represents  corresponding  college  error. 
This  chart  is  made  from  Table  IX. 
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4.  The  persistency  of  error. — ^From  the  data  of  the  foregoing 
tables  the  fourteen  major  classes  of  error  may  be  ranked  according 
to  the  amount  of  elimination  occurring  in  each.  This  elimination  is 
shown  in  terms  of  percentage  in  Tables  DC  and  X — ^in  Table  IX 
before  the  factor  of  qualitative  elimination  was  considered  and  in 
Table  X  after  it  was  considered  as  a  modifier  of  results.  Charts  IV 
and  V,  made  from  these  respective  tables,  show  the  relative  amount 
of  decrease  (or  increase)  characteristic  of  each  type  of  error.    Notice 

TABLE  X 

Proportional  Class  Distribution  of  Errors  (Attbr 

THE  Factor  of  High-School  Elimination 

Was  Considerkd). 


CluMt  of  Error 

Hish-School 
PttpOs  (ixo) 

PupSTcxio) 

DeocMein 
PeicenUge 

I 

7 
82 
66 

33 

40 
163 

39 
183 
118 
148 
177 
519 

33 

65 

3.0 
52. S 
41.4 
36.7 
31. 5 
41.4 
33.5 

131. 3 

98. s 

IS7-6 

lOI.O 

273  0 
II. 8 
30.0 

71 
36 

jj     tncr. 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

31 

VI 

74 

vn 

17 

VIII 

6.5  tncr, 

43 
47.4 

DC 

X 

XI 

xn 

xnj 

46.3 

XIV 

^4. 

that  in  Chart  V,  Classes  IV  and  X  fall  to  the  right  of  the  zero  line, 
thus  indicating  an  increase  in  error  in  those  two  classes.  Inasmuch 
as  Table  X  has  been  shown  to  be  a  more  dependable  comparison 
than  Table  IX,  Chart  V  (made  from  Table  X)  will  be  used  as  the 
more  authentic  representation  of  persistency.  And  the  order  of  the 
types  of  error  as  indicated  in  the  chart  will  be  considered  The  Order 
OP  Persistency.  Interpreting  the  numbers  that  stand  at  the 
right  of  the  chart  (by  reference  to  Table  I)  the  order  of  persistency 
is  found  to  be  that  shown  in  Table  XI. 

THE  ELEMENT  OF   SPEED  IN  COMPOSITION 

1.  Increase  in  speed. — ^As  has  already  been  stated  each  exercise 
was  limited  to  fifteen  minutes.    By  comparing,  therefore,  the  totals 
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n 

X 

IV 

IV 

X 

1 

IX 
V 

DC 

vn 

vm 

V 

1 

n 

VIU 

1 

vn 

u 

XIII 

J 

m 

\ 

XI 

m 

XI 

xm 

xn 

1 

xn 

XIV 

XIV 

I 

1 

I 

1 

VI 

VI 

Chart  IV. — ^Showing  relative  decrease 
in  classes  of  error.  This  chart  is  made 
firom  Table  DC 


Chaxt  V. — Showing  relative  decrease 
(or  increase)  in  classes  of  error.  This 
chart  is  made  from  Table  X. 


TABLE  XI 
The  Order  of  Persistency 

1.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

2.  Mistakes  in  capitalization. 

3.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 

4.  Failure  to  express  clear  meaning. 

5.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 

6.  Mistakes  in  punctuation. 

7.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  pronouns  (not  in  case). 

8.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  verbs. 

9.  Careless  omission  or  repetition. 

10.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  quotation  marks. 

11.  Mistakes  in  spelling. 

12.  Miscellaneous  mistakes. 

13.  Mistakes  in  case. 

14.  Ungnunmatical  sentence  structure. 
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of  the  number  of  words  written  by  each  group  or  by  comparing  the 
average  theme-lengths  (as  shown  in  Table  XII)  we  find  a  30  per 
cent  increase  in  composition  speed  of  college  Freshmen  over  high- 
school  Freshmen. 

TABLE  Xn 
Comparative  Speed  Table 


Fyganyg 

WOKD-TOTALS 

iNCftEASBIN 

Speed  Df 
Pescentaoe 

High  School 

College 

High  School 

College 

1.  Narration 

19,856 
16,111 
14,404 

11,004 
10,939 
10,750 

ISO 
121 
109 

167 
165 
163 

II 

2.  Description 

36 
49 

Total 

50,371 

32,693 

127 

165 

30 

2.  The  type  of  subject-maUer  as  a  factor  in  composition  speed, — 
Table  XII  would  indicate  that  the  most  diflScult  form  of  composition 
for  high-school  Freshmen  is  explanation  and  that  the  easiest  form  is 
narration.  The  two  groups  are  nearly  equal  in  their  composition 
speed  in  the  first  exercise.  The  1 1  per  cent  increase  indicated  in  the 
last  column  of  the  table  can  probably  be  accoxmted  for  by  the  more 
ready  muscular  co-ordination  of  the  college  group  in  the  mechanical 
processes  involved. 

Furthermore,  the  composition  speed  of  the  college  group  is 
almost  the  same  in  the  three  exercises,  while  the  high-school  group 
shows  great  variation.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  may  lie  in  the 
insistence  upon  exposition  and  description  through  the  high  school; 
or  it  may  be  that  greater  maturity  naturally  brings  with  it  the 
thought-organizing  ability  necessary  to  handle  readily  the  two  more 
difficult  forms  of  discourse. 

Table  XIII  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  preference  in 
choice  of  subject  and  the  corresponding  theme-lengths  for  each 
subject.  The  greatest  variation  in  the  length  of  themes  written 
on  different  topics  in  one  exercise  is  in  "A  Lucky  Mistake,"  one 
of  the  narrative  topics.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
topic  is  an  elusive  one,  containing  a  kind  of  paradox,  and  involving 
more  thinking  and  more  skilful  organization  than  topics  which  call 
only  for  chronological  treatment  of  events.  It  was  the  most 
unpopular  title  in  the  list. 
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3.  RekUian  between  speed  and  accuracy. — ^The  word  accuracy  in 
this  study  is  used  in  the  sense  of  technical  correctness  and  the 
qiiality  which  it  indicates  is  measured  by  the  number  of  errors  per 
himdred  words  of  composition.  The  data  of  the  study  show  a  posi- 
tive correlation  between  speed  and  accuracy.  That  is,  stated  in- 
versely, there  is  a  negative  relationship  between  speed  and  error. 
The  conclusion  is  that,  in  general,  the  greater  the  fluency  and  ease 
in  composition  the  greater  the  freedom  from  error. 

TABLE  xra 
Table  of  Theme-Lengths  Accosding  to  Tc^ics 


Tone 

EacxTopic 

High  School 

CoUe«e 

High  School 

Colk«e 

Missing  the  Train 

71 

13 

49 
Sa 

37 
43 

72 
3« 

28 

24 

9 

33 

31 

19 

21 

41 
12 

8 

ISO 
120 

136 

134 
112 

114 
97 

112 

'^2 
148 

A  Lucky  Mistake 

A  Day's  Journey 

167 
167 

172 

Description  of  a  Scene 

Busy  Hour  in  a  Department 
Store 

Description  of  a  Person 

Best  Way  to  Spend  a  Vaca^ 
tion 

156 
164 

How  to  Use  a  Dictionary. . . 
Responsibilities  of  a  Fresh- 
man  

168 
158 

Table  XIV  is  the  correlation  table  for  the  high-school  Fresh- 
men, Table  XV  for  the  college  Freshmen.  The  composition 
lengths  are  divided  into  class  intervals  of  fifty  words.  The  num- 
bers standing  at  the  left  of  the  tables  hidicate  the  number  of  errors 
per  himdred  words. 

Computing  the  coefficient  of  correlation  for  each  table,  we  find: 

f  =  - .  177  (for  Table  XIV),  and  "      . . 

f--.  277  (for  Table  XV). 

These  negative  coefficients  tend  to  bear  out  the  results  of  other 
recent  tests  showing  fluency  and  ease  associated  with  accuracy  in 
achievement.' 

J  '  See  W.  S.  Gray,  Studies  of  ElemeiOary^chool  Rea^ng  through  Standardutd 
Tests  (Siq>plementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  x),  pp.  131  ff.  It  is  significant 
that  studies  of  a  different  ability  should  point  toward  the  same  condusion  regazdiog 
rate  and  quality. 
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This  relationship  between  composition  speed  and  technical 
correctness  may  be  psychologically  explained,  in  part  at  least,  by 

TABLE  XIV 

CoftsxiATiON  Table  roK  Speed  and  Accuracy  m  Composition  Work  of 
High-School  Freshmen 


a 

1 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

■ 

12 

2 

II 

I 

I 

lO 

2 

I 

9 

I 

8 

I 

7 

2 

3 

I 

6 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 

2 

I 

3 

I 

3 

9 

s 

S 

I 

2 

4 

7 

3 

3 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

TABLE  XV 

Correlation  Table  op  Speed  and  Accuracy  in  Composition 
Work  of  College  Freshmen 


I 


8 


8 


I 


O         Q         O 

o        t^       r* 


I 

I 
III 

4        11  I  II 

4       2        3       3        I        I  I 

3135314 
1121442  2 


the  habU-fuUure  of  the  errors.    They  are  for  the  most  part  fixed 
habits,  and  their  appearance  in  the  written  work  of  the  pupil  does 
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not,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  quickness  or  the  slowness  of  the 
reaction.  Furthermore,  an  organizing  mind  is  not  a  careless  mind. 
Hence  a  person  who  is  able  to  organize  quickly  the  materials  of  his 
composition  and  thus  economize  his  time  is  very  probably  noi  the 
person  who  will  be  guilty  of  errors  of  carelessness  in  the  details  of 
the  writing.  At  all  events  the  facts  of  the  foregoing  correlation 
tables  very  clearly  demonstrate  that  speed  in  English  composition 
is  not  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  accuracy  and 
technical  correctness  in  English  composition. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I.  Order  of  needed  increase  in  emphasis. — ^At  first  thought  it 
might  seem  that  the  order  of  persistency  of  errors,  as  shown  in 
Table  XI,  would  determine  the  order  of  needed  increase  in  empha- 
sis in  the  high-school  composition  course.  But  a  further  interpre- 
tation of  Table  XI  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  understand  its 
significance.  The  table  simply  shows  the  relative  order  of  per- 
sistency; it  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  each 
kind  of  error.  For  example,  misspelling  ranks  eleventh  in  per- 
sistency, but  it  constitutes  over  25  per  cent  of  all  mistakes  made 
by  the  college  pupils;  and  Class  IV  (mistakes  in  the  use  of  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs),  ranking  first  in  persistency,  constitutes  only 
3J  per  cent  of  all  college  error.  It  would  certainly  be  imwise  to 
spend  a  great  amount  of  time  in  a  composition  course  upon  an  error 
that  occurs  very  infrequently,  and  neglect  one  that  occurs  seven 
times  as  often,  simply  because  the  latter  error  has  shown  a  greater 
percentage  of  decrease  than  the  former.  Hence,  to  determine  the 
order  of  needed  increase  in  emphasis,  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  a 
balance  between  the  ranks  of  error  according  to  persistency  and 
the  ranks  according  to  prevalence  (in  the  college  group). 

Table  XVI  is  a  repetition  of  Table  XI  with  the  addition  of  (a)  a 
column  showing  ranks  according  to  prevalence  in  college  papers* 
(6)  a  coliunn  showing  difference  in  ranks,  and  (c)  a  coliunn  showing 
simi  of  ranks. 

The  very  noticeable  difference  in  ranks  (averaging  3.8)  shows 
the  necessity  of  taking  into  account  both  persistency  and  prevalence 
in  determining  the  order  of  needed  increase  in  emphasis.    This  may 
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be  done  by  making  a  third  ranking  from  the  sums  of  the  ranks  of 
each  class  of  error  in  persistency  and  prevalence,  as  indicated  in  the 
last  colimm  of  the  table.  This  new  ranking  is  found  in  Table  XVII. 
It  expresses  the  conclusion  growing  out  of  this  study  as  to  the 
relative  need  of  increased  emphasis  upon  the  different  types  of 
technical  error  in  English  composition.  Inasmuch  as  the  study  is 
based  upon  data  gathered  in  Kansas  City,  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  will  be  particularly  applicable  to  the  high-school  English  courses 
of  that  dty.  Any  generalization  should  be  preceded  by  other 
similar  studies  based  upon  materials  gathered  from  pupils  of  differ- 
ent cities. 

TABLE  XVI 

Comparative  Table  op  Ranks  in  Prevalence  and  Persistency  Showing 
Difference  and  Sum  of  Ranks  of  Each  Class  of  Error 


Classes  of  Error 

Mistakes  in  case 

Misuse    of    pronouns    (not 
case) 

Misuse  of  verbs 

Adjectives  and  adverbs. . . 

Pr^>ositions    and    conjunc- 
tions  

Ungrammatical    sentence 
structure 

Lack  of  clearness 

Mistakes  in  punctuation. 

Misuse  of  apostrophe. . . . 

Mistakes  in  capitalization 

Omission  and  repetition . . 

Mis^elling 

Quotation  marks 

Miscellaneous 


Rankin 
Perabtency 


Rankin 
Prevalence 


Di£fereDce 
in  Rank 


Sum  of  Ranks 


13 

7 
8 


14 

4 
6 

3 
2 

9 
II 
10 
12 


14 

6 
7 
9 


8 
12 
3 
5 
2 

4 

I 

13 
II 


6 
8 

3 
2 
o 
5 

ID 

3 

I 


27 

13 

IS 

ID 

IS 

22 

16 

9 

8 

4 

13 

12 

23 
23 


2.  Need  of  drill  in  the  mechanics  of  writing. — One  of  the  most 
significant  facts  of  the  study  is  the  relationship  that  was  found  to 
exist  between  speed  and  accuracy  in  writing.  It  tends  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  English  composition  into  one  of  habit  building,  the 
transforming  of  textbook  knowledge  of  correct  expression  into  habits 
of  correct  expression.  That  the  pupil  does  not  stop  to  "  think  his 
way  into  correctness"  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  accuracy  rather 
than  error  tends  to  accompany  speed.  The  condition,  therefore,  is 
one  that  calls  for  drill  in  the  mechanics  of  writing.    But  the  fact 
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that  there  is  a  reduction  of  only  38  per  cent  in  the  total  amount  of 
error  diiring  the  four  years  of  high  school  would  indicate  a  general 
lack  of  emphasis  upon  the  technical  phases  of  English.  There  is  a 
tendency,  apparently,  to  make  the  composition  course  a  kaleido- 
scopic view  of  ''things  in  general"  coming'  roimd  to  the  funda- 
mentals of  composition  about  once  a  week.  To  learn  to  be  exact 
in  writing  is  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  high-school  Fresh- 

TABLE  XVn 

Order  of  Suggested  Increase  m  Emphasis  on  the 
Classes  of  Error* 

1.  Mistakes  in  capitalization. 

2.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 

3.  Mistakes  in  punctuation. 

4.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

5.  Mistakes  in  spelling. 

6.  Mistakes  in  pronouns,  not  including  case. 
Careless  omission  and  repetition.! 

7.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  verbs. 

Mistakes  in  the  use  of  prepositions  and  conjunctions.! 

8.  Sentence  meaning  not  clear. 

9.  Sentence  structure  ungrammatical. 

10.  Mistakes  in  the  use  of  quotation  marks. 

11.  Mistakes  in  the  case  of  pronoims. 

*Xbe  miacdlaneous  group  of  erron  Is  not  included  in  this  table. 

t  An  equality  of  empbaaii  is  indicated  by  ranking  two  daaaet  of  error  together. 

man  than  to  leam  to  be  versatile.  There  is,  after  all,  a  great  deal 
of  educational  value  in  the  maxim  of  John  Ruskin:  the  entire 
difference  between  education  and  non-education  is  a  matter  of 
accuracy.  This  advocated  drill  in  the  mechanics  of  writing  may 
not,  of  course,  develop  a  general  habit.  Psychologists  are  still  in 
dispute  over  this  question.  But  it  will  be,  at  least,  a  great  step 
toward  the  formation  of  desirable  habits  in  the  field  of  English. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  technical  accuracy  an  interest- 
ing point  (irrelevant  in  the  main  body  of  this  study,  but  pertinent 
here)  is  the  rather  close  relationship  that  was  found  to  exist  between 
final  grade  and  initial  error.  When  the  English  composition 
course  contains,  as  it  usually  does,  a  great  variety  of  material,  such 
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as  outside  reading,  oral  reports,  memory  work,  the  reading  of  classics, 
the  study  of  a  textbook,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  actual  training  and 
practice  in  writing,  it  would  not  be  expected  that  a  pupil's  grade 
would  be  intended  to  indicate  special  ability  or  the  lack  of  it  in  the 
manipulation  of  any  one  branch  of  the  subject-matter.  The 
grade  would  be  more  likely  to  represent  in  the  teacher's  conscious- 
ness a  general  or  average  ability  in  all.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
grades  given  at  the  end  of  the  term  approximate  very  closely  the 
standing  of  the  pupils  in  these  sets  of  exercises  written  near  the 
beginning  of  school  (each  pupil's  relative  amount  of  error  being  used 
as  a  basis  for  ranking) .  This  serves  merely  to  bear  out  the  implica- 
tion of  the  preceding  paragraph  that  accuracy  is  an  index  to 
general  ability. 

One  of  the  very  significant  facts  brought  out  in  the  course  of  this 
study  is  that  in  different  themes  on  different  subjects  the  same  group 
of  pupils  will  produce  the  same  types  of  errors  in  relatively  the 
same  amounts.  This  relative  constancy  of  error-types  indicates  a 
"vocabulary  of  error"  corresponding  to  the  "vocabulary  of  words" 
which  the  pupils  employ  in  written  expression.  At  every  turn  of  the"^ 
investigation  we  face  the  fact  that  English  error  is  not  a  variable, 
inconstant  thing,  as  those  who  temperamentally  rebel  against 
the  standardization  of  composition  work  often  tell  us,  but  that  it  is 
a  very  constant,  tangible  thing  capable  of  scientific  treatment  and^ 
study.  It  shows  itself  subject  to  the  laws  of  habit  rather  than  to  ^^^ 
the  laws  of  chance  in  its  recurrence;  and  the  only  possible  conclu- 
sion is  that  our  general,  abstract  instruction  in  English  composition 
must  be  accompanied  by  strenuous  applications  of  concrete,  definite 
drill — ^not  haphazard  practice.  Fight  old  habit  with  new  habit 
through  the  mediiun  of  drill — ^mechanical  drill  in  the  mechanics  of 
writing. 

3.  Points  of  greatest  efficiency  in  the  present  course, — One  of  the 
most  gratifying  facts  established  by  the  study  is  the  noticeably 
large  decrease  in  ungrammatical  sentence  structure,  mistakes  in  the 
case  of  pronouns,  and  misspelling.  The  number  of  mistakes 
in  the  case  of  pronoims  was  not  very  large  in  either  group;  hence 
the  decrease  is  not  so  significant  as  the  percentage  of  elimination  ^ 
in  spelling  errors  or  ungrammatical  sentence  structure,  the  presence 
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of  which  was  very  marked — especially  in  the  writing  of  the  high- 
school  Freshmen. 

Another  important  indication  of  progress  is  the  increased 
ability  shown  by  the  college  Freshmen  in  handling  the  more  difficult 
forms  of  discourse — description  and  exposition.  As  has  already 
been  explained,  however,  this  ability,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  con- 
struct sentences  correctly,  may  be  dependent  somewhat  upon  the 
natural  maturity  in  thought-power.  Hence  the  increase  is  prob- 
ably not  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  emphasis  upon  these  points  in 
class.  * 

4.  Concluding  summary. — ^Although  the  study  demonstrates 
the  ability  of  the  Freshmen  of  the  Kansas  City  Jimior  College  to 
handle  with  increased  fluency  the  more  difficult  forms  of  discourse 
and  shows  in  some  instances  a  high  degree  of  elimination  of  error, 
U  indicates  a  general  lack  of  emphasis  upon  the  mechanics  of  English 
composition  in  the  Kansas  City  high  schools;  and  by  discovering  the 
ranks,  in  persistency  and  prevalence,  of  the  major  classes  of  error, 
it  has  been  able  to  establish  the  order  of  needed  increase  in  emphasis 
upon  these  classes. 

Thechief  value  of  the  study  lies  in  this  last  point:  establishing  a 
scientific  basis  for  the  direction  of  effort.  Mere  opinion  as  to  the 
content  of  a  composition  course  is  imreliable,  unless  that  opinion  is 
foimded  upon  some  accxirate  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Such  knowl- 
edge grows  out  of  scientific  investigation.  It  means  for  teachers, 
economy  of  time  and  effort;  and  for  those  under  their  instruction, 
increased  educational  value. 
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There  is  a  loud  cry  today  for  education  in  citizenship.  To 
many  this  means  merely  knowledge  of  government — dty,  county, 
state,  country.  To  me  it  means  much  more — ^the  learning  to  live 
with  a  fulness  and  appreciation  in  co-operation  with  others  that 
casts  out  selfishness  and  greed.  This  means  an  education  in  cor- 
rect values — ^the  value  of  knowledge,  beauty,  personality,  ideas, 
material  things.  It  means  a  learning  to  understand  how  to  supply 
the  inherent  wants  of  man  for  health,  wealth,  knowledge,  beauty, 
companionship,  rightness  of  living,  with  a  fairness  to  one's  self 
and  to  others.  Such  an  interpretation  of  dtizensh^>  requires  the 
attitude  of  mind  that  we  are  citizens  already,  not  simply  preparing 
for  a  future  citizenship,  and  that  we  are  learning  to  live  by  living. 

In  the  average  high-school  work  too  little  of  the  power  and 
knowledge  which  the  student  has  already  gained  in  his  earlier  years 
is  recognized  and  utilized.  Too  little  is  made  of  his  natural 
interests;  indeed  there  is,  also,  too  often  no  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  educators  even  to  find  these  natural  interests  and  to  lead  the 
student  on  to  kindred  ones  until  his  horizon  of  life  is  broadened. 

We  get  our  ideas  and  ideals  of  living  from  observation,  from 
conversation,  and  from  reading.  I  am  esi>ecially  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  reading,  for  while  a  student's  companions  help 
him  to  observe  and  to  express  his  ideas,  reading  is  so  individual  and 
solitary  a  matter  that  he  needs  special  help  in  recognizing  the  quiet 
pleasure  of  his  own  thoughts  and  his  book.  How  vital  is  the  matter 
of  reading,  Mr.  Kerfoot,  the  literary  critic  of  Life  emphasizes  in 
his  statement, '' Reading  is  a  form  of  living — ^because  of  the  things 
that  happen  in  us  when  we  read."  Now  what  things  do  happen  ? 
Spencer  says  that  "life  is  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal 
relations  to  external  relations,"  and  a  later  scientist  says  that  "we 
know  life  only  as  a  quality  of,  and  an  association  with,  living 
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matter/'  Part  of  this  knowledge  we  acquire  by  reading,  and, 
psychologically,  the  copartnershq>  between  writer  and  reader, 
joined  by  all  the  previous  experiences  that  we  have  had,  creates 
new  ideas  in  our  emotional  and  spiritual  natures.  With  the  stimuli 
of  the  printed  page  we  develop  out  of  our  own  mental  possessions 
entirely  new  combinations  of  ideas.  Then  we  should  read  widely, 
and  as  we  are  led  to  reading  through  our  natural  interests,  we  shall 
find  these  interests  branching  out  into  other  interests,  or  rather 
shall  draw  into  the  mind  perceptions  that  in  turn  call  for  q>ecialized 
attention,  and  thus  our  knowledge  of  life  will  be  broadened.  For 
this  reason,  whether  we  wish  our  reading  to  serve  as  fun  and  relaxa- 
tion or  as  a  way  of  acquiring  knowledge,  we  must  develop  the  read- 
ing habit;  for  no  person  should  miss  this  great  life-adventure.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  following  course  is  to  develop  this  habit.  Let 
the  student's  reading  follow  the  line  of  his  own  interests,  and  then 
be  wisely  guided,  but  not  forced,  to  writings  of  various  literary 
values.  Then,  I  think,  there  will  be  no  stagnation,  for  the  student 
will  be  discovering  truths  in  his  own  chief  interests. 

It  is  in  consideration  of  the  problem  of  leading  students  to  wide, 
intelligent  reading,  and  of  making  that  reading  vital,  that  I  suggest 
the  following  for  one  semester  of  a  ninth-year  English  course. 
Part  of  it  is  built  upon  actual  experiment.  It  assumes  an  intro- 
ductory knowledge  of  the  general  elements  of  community  life, 
which  are  naturally  developed  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
Chicago  in  the  third  grade  of  our  elementary  school'  and  with 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  United  States  history  in  the  later  grades. 
It  aims  to  simmiarize  this  knowledge  and  to  apply  it  to  local  con- 
ditions as  well  as  to  see  how  large  a  part  of  literature  is  based  upon 
the  great  fundamental  problems  of  our  getting  along  with  our 
neighbor. 

The  course  requires  during  the  semester  about  sixteen  hundred 
pages  of  reading  on  thepart  of  each  student,  the  material  to  be  chosen 
from  a  list  of  over  two  hundred  books,  and  the  reading  to  be  dis- 
cussed from  time  to  time.  The  oral  and  written  material  is  to  be 
centered  about  the  topics  of  the  outline,  and  once  a  week  the  class 
is  to  consider  together  one  book,  in  order  that  the  members  may 

« Elementary  School  Journal,  XVII,  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  9. 
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learn  how  to  read,  how  to  observe,  and  how  to  estimate  values. 
Not  more  than  two  days  are  to  be  spent  on  the  discussion  of  any 
one  book.  It  is  the  aim  to  give  material  such  as  students  can 
finish  in  a  short  time,  thereby  developing  their  feeling  of  successful 
accomplishment.  Except  for  this  one  day  a  week  of  general  dis- 
cussion, the  class  will  work  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  exchanging 
opinions,  making  visits  to  parks  and  manufacturing  plants,  and 
preparing  group  reports.  For  example,  in  the  first  topic  one  group 
would  consider  the  elemental  needs  for  health,  clothing,  shelter, 
food,  and  after  reading  in  the  library  would  prepare  its  report  as 
to  how  our  neighborhood  is  supplied  with  these  needs,  and  how 
necessary,  co-operation  is.  For  the  first  book  read  together  in  class 
one  might  well  select  Helen  Keller's  Story  of  My  Life  or  The  World 
I  Live  /n,  to  see  how  one  who  is  handicapped  can  fit  herself  into 
our  complex  civilization. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  course  is  to  be  done,  then,  as  home 
reading  and  as  supervised  study  in  the  classroom.  Fifteen  minutes 
of  each  recitation  are  set  aside  for  the  latter.  In  that  time  selected 
portions  from  some  book  on  the  suggested  list  pertinent  to  the 
subjects  under  discussion  are  to  be  read  by  the  instructor,  and  notes 
and  comments  made  by  the  students.  In  this  time,  also,  there 
will  be  the  informal  discussion  of  errors  in  written  work,  the 
correcting,  of  the  same,  and  the  making  of  notes  of  reading,  of 
material  presented  in  class,  and  of  observations  made  in  occasional 
visits  to  various  business  houses,  all  notes  to  be  done  in  card- 
catalogue  form.  Plans  for  the  oral  themes  may  also  be  thought 
out  in  this  period  of  supervised  study. 

The  course  then  will  develop: 

1.  Power  and  interest  in  reading  purely  informational  material 
and  that  of  literary  value  which  appeals  to  the  imagination,  ideals, 
and  love  of  romance  of  the  adolescent. 

2.  Power  in  gathering  material  for  themes,  and  in  planning  and 
writing  them  with  clearness  and  correctness. 

3.  Power  in  making  oral  reports  of  visits  to  manufacturing 
plants  and  of  one's  own  reading. 

4.  Power  in  observing  matters  in  one's  own  environment,  and 
in  understanding  one's  duty  in  connection  with  them. 
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The  outline  of  main  topics  is,  of  course,  only  for  the  instructor's 
use.  It  is  intended  to  be  simply  suggestive.  The  students  are 
to  develop  in  a  very  simple  but  detailed  way  the  theme  topics,  and 
to  suggest  others  similar  to  those  given  here.  There  must  be  no 
vagueness  or  indefiniteness  about  any  part  of  the  work.  It  all 
comes  very  close  to  each  student's  experience,  and  if  he  only  observes 
and  thinks  J  he  will  find  much  in  even  so  plain  a  title  as,  "How  We 
Get  Our  Potatoes."  The  books  suggested  are  only  a  part  of  a 
long  list  of  available  material. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  has  to  do  with  the  community  life 
of  our  own  neighborhood,  and  the  second  with  our  relation  to  the 
great  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the 
course  to  include  everjrthing  that  belongs  to  city  civics,  but  rather 
to  give  an  understanding  of  the  diflferent  phases  of  interests  and  our 
own  part  in  them,  and  to  stress  the  fact  that  there  must  be  co- 
operation of  citizens,  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  government; 
for,  after  all,  government  is  the  means  in  our  hands  of  providing 
for  ourselves  all  these  needs  which  we  must  have  if  we  would  live 
with  the  true  joy  of  living. 

A.    OuK  Connection  with  Our  Own  Neighborhood 

I.  Myselp 

1.  My  needs 
a)  Food 

(i)  Where  we  get  our  milk,  eggs,  vegetables,  meat,  bread 
h)  Drink 

(i)  Water  supply 

c)  Shelter 

d)  Clothing 

2.  My  wants 

a)  Knowledge 

(i)  Science,  appreciation  of  art,  travel,  literature,  language 
h)  Companionship 

(i)  Good  friends,  how  to  get  them,  and  how  to  keep  them 

3.  My  standards  of  living 

a)  How  different  from  imdvilized  races 
h)  Sincere  or  artificial 

4.  My  methods  of  thinking  and  working 
a)  How  I  read 

h)  How  much  I  observe  and  draw  conclusions 

c)  How  I  study  (see  "Study  Helps,"  School  Review,  May,  1916) 
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5.  My  ideas  of  efficiency 

a)  Aims  of  Boy  Scouts 

h)  Aims  of  Camp  Fire  Girli 

c)  What  I  want  to  be  phy^cally,  mentally,  and  morally 
Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Dunn,  CamtmmUy  and  the  Cititeny  chap.  iv. 
Gulick,  The  Efficient  Life. 
Eliot,  Training  for  an  Effective  Life, 
Crane,  Adventures  in  Common  Sense, 
Edwards,  The  Common  Road, 
Huxley,  Autobiography, 
Eliot,  Silas  Maimer, 
Ruskin,  Sesame  and  Lilies, 
Burroughs,  Style  and  the  Man, 
Franklin,  Autobiography, 
Keller,  Story  of  My  Life, 
Muir,  Boyhood  of  a  Naturalist, 
Blackwood,  Education  of  Uncle  Paul, 
Paidered,  Book  of  Common  Joys, 
Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 

What  I  Want  to  Do  with  My  Life 

My  Hobby 

The  Study  Help  that  Means  Most  to  Me 

What  I  Like  about  the  Boy  Scouts 

What  I  Like  about  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 

Where  Our  Family  Gets  Potatoes 

Water  Street 

A  Central  Market  I  Have  Seen 

IL  The  House  I  Live  In 

1.  The  building 

a)  Form,  material,  rooms,  arrangement 

2.  Sanitation 

a)  Cleanliness,  ventilation,  heat,  lighting 

3.  Furnishings 

a)  For  comfort,  for  attractiveness 

4.  Conveniences 

a)  Electricity,  gas,  telephone 

5.  Surroimdings 

a)  Lawn,  gardens,  flowers 

6.  Pleasures 

a)  Works  of  art:  rugs,  pictures,  lamps,  statues 

7.  Books 

8.  Social  life 

a)  My  duties 
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Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Dunn,  Community  and  the  Citizen^  chaps,  vi,  viii* 

Henderson,  Social  Spirit  in  America.    Home  Making  as  a  Social  Art, 

chap.  ii. 

Robertson  and  O'Donnell,  The  Healthful  House. 

Kimerly,  How  to  Know  Period  Styles  in  Furniture. 

Putnam,  Plumbing  and  Household  Sanitation. 

Grahame,  Golden  Age. 

Dickens,  Cricket  on  the  Hearth. 

Tryon,  Speaking  of  Home  (for  girls). 

Kihner,  Roofs. 

Foss,  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road. 

Bums,  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

Whittier,  Snowbound. 
Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 

Doorways 

Uses  of  Concrete  in  Building 

My  Study  Table 

How  to  Wire  a  House  for  Electricity 

The  Attractiveness  of  a  Comfortable  living-Room 

What  I  Like  about  My  Home 

A  Charming  Hostess 

A  Visit  to  the  Telephone  Company 

Good  Books  I  Own 

ni.  The  Street  on  Which  I  Live 

1.  Evolution  of  roads 

a)  Lidian  trail,  pike,  street,  boulevard 

2.  My  street 

a)  Its  imdergroimd  pipes,  paving,  lighting,  drainage 

3.  How  to  be  kept  in  condition 

a)  Governmental  care 

b)  Personal  care 

4.  Use  of  street  for  transportation,  conmiunication 

5.  Famous  roads  and  streets  in  the  world 

6.  Joy  of  the  road  (an  attempt  to  broaden  students'  interests  in  walking 
and  in  observation  of  nature) 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 
Merwin,  Road  Builders. 
Fairless,  The  Roadmender. 
Grayson,  Adventures  in  Contentment. 
Hudson,  Hampshire  Days. 

W.  R.  B.,  Joys  of  the  Road  (containing  selections  from  Hazlitt,  Stevenson, 
Whitman,  Burroughs). 
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Mills,  Siary  of  a  Tkousand-Year  Pine. 
Peabody,  The  House  and  the  Road. 
Lindsay,  On  the  Building  of  Springfield. 
Burroughs,  The  Wit  of  a  Duck. 
Mayne,  Turn  of  the  Road  (a  play). 
Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 
What  I  Like  about  My  Street 
How  to  Improve  the  Appearance  of  My  Street 
ffistory  of  State  Street 
The  Longest  Street  in  Our  City 
The  Laying  of  Water  Mains 
Fashions  in  Street  Lamps 
The  Best  Kind  of  Shade  Trees 
Tramps  and  Rules  of  the  Road 
Country  Roads  That  I  Know 
Automobile  Rules 
The  Gypsy  Life 

IV.    My  Neighbors 

X.  Who  is  my  neighbor  ? 

a)  The  man  next  door,  the  immigrant,  the  negro 
a.  My  duty  to  my  neighbor 

a)  In  getting  his  point  of  view 

b)  In  re^)ecting  his  rights 

3.  Co-operation  with  my  neighbor 

a)  In  development  of  similar  standards 

b)  In  mutual  aid  for  civic  betterment 
Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Gale,  Neighbors  (a  play). 

Richmond,  Good  Neighbor  in  the  Modem  City. 

Addams,  Twenty  Years  at  Hull-House. 

Daskam,  Madness  of  Philip. 

Tarkington,  Penrod. 

,  Seventeen. 
Steiner,  Against  the  Current. 
Antin,  The  Promised  Land. 
Grayson,  Adventures  in  Friendship. 
Vaka,  Child  of  the  Orient. 
Washington,  Up  from  Slavery. 
Curtis,  Prue  and  I. 
Eastman,  Soul  of  an  Indian. 
Howells,  Doorstep  Acquaintance. 
Bible,  Cain  and  Abel. 
,  Good  Samaritan. 
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Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 

What  People  Are  Interesting  to  Me 

Ho^  Other  People  Are  Like  Me 

Does  the  Immigrant  Have  a  Fair  Chance  ? 

How  ShaU  We  Help  the  Negro  ? 

A  Visit  to  Hull-House 

Back  of  the  Yards 

V.  The  Beauty  of  Our  Neighborhood 

1.  Appearance  of  our  own  homes 
a)  Cleanliness,  lawns,  flowers 

2.  Attractiveness  of  the  streets  and  boulevards 

3.  Parks 

a)  Natural  beauty,  statues,  bridges,  buildings 

4.  Our  University 

a)  Campiis,  buildings 

5.  Our  part  of  the  Lake  Shore 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Henderson,  Social  Spirii  in  America^  chap.  xiv. 

Robinson,  Modem  CUy  Art, 

Howe,  Modem  CUy  and  lis  Problems. 

Dxmn,  The  Community  and  the  Citizen,  chap.  xvi. 

Walker,  Chicago  Beautiful, 

Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 
The  Vistas  in  Jackson  Park 
The  Municipal  Christmas  Tree 
Signboards 

Our  Univeraty  Buildings 
The  Wooded  Island 
Mr.  Taft's  Plan  for  the  Midway 
Ida  Noyes  Hall 

VI.  How  I  May  Learn  to  Live  Rightly 
I.  Recreation 

a)  Opportunities  for  physical  development — gymnasiums,  swimming- 
pools,  lake  shore,  athletic  fields,  parks 

b)  Theaters,  cinematograph,  museimis,  art  galleries 
3.  Means  of  education 

a)  Schools,  Y.M.C.A.,  libraries 
3.  Chwch  affiliations 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Dunn,  Community  and  the  Citizen,  chap.  xv. 

Dewey,  The  School  and  Society, 

Henderson,  Social  Spirit  in  America,  chap.  xii. 
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Suggested  tonnes  for  theme  work: 

What  I  Gain  from  School  Outside  of  Class 

A  YisaX.  to  a  Mimidpal  Playgroxmd 

What  Kind  of  Music  I  Like 

How  I  Spend  My  Leisure 

The  Form  of  Athletics  That  I  Enjoy  Most 

The  Magazines  I  Read 

Our  School  library 

VII.  OuK  Own  Community  Control 
X.  Home  government 

a)  Rules  of  the  household  that  form  our  habits 

2.  School  government 

a)  Administrative  control 
h)  Student  government 

3.  Local  government 

a)  Wiurds,  election  precincts,  election  commissioners 
h)  Duties  of  the  alderman 

4.  How  yoimg  people  can  influence  elections 

5.  Reports  of  special  departments  of  dty  work 
a)  Park  boards 

h)  Welfare 
Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Taft,  Four  Aspects  of  Civic  Duty, 

Goodnow,  City  Government  in  the  United  States,  "Municipal  Problems.'^ 

Dunn,  Community  and  the  Citizen,  chap.  zxiL 
Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 

What  I  Can  Do  to  Help  My  Ndghborhood 

The  Duties  of  Our  Alderman 

South-Side  Improvement  Association 

Work  of  the  South  Park  Commissioners 

Procedure  of  Getting  a  Street  Paved 

Controlling  the  Smoke  Nuisance 

B.    Our  Relation  to  the  Great  City  Life 

I.  Location  and  History  of  Chicago 

1.  Geography  of  early  days 

a)  Original  shore  line,  river,  dimes 

2.  Physiography 

a)  Plain,  ridges,  marshes,  trails 

3.  Hbtory  of  the  growth  of  the  city 

4.  General  divisions  of  the  dty 

a)  Natural,  business,  residential 

5.  General  plan  of  the  city 
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Suggested  reading  for  students: 
Hall,  Story  of  Chicago. 

Salisbury  and  Alden,  Chicago  and  Its  Environs. 
Chapin,  In  and  about  Chicago. 
Kinzie,  Waubun. 
Barton,  Prairie  Schooner. 
Parkman,  Oregon  Trail. 

Chicago  Record  Herald,  March,  1913,  "Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Blocks." 
Charters  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Civic  Manual  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County. 

Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 

Value  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  the  Development  of  the  City 

Early  Explorers 

Old  Indian  Trails 

Old  Coach  Roads 

''Made  Land"  in  Chicago 

The  Chicago  Plain 

Why  Chicago  Is  a  Greater  City  than  Duluth 

Explain  Our  Morning  and  Evening  Fog 

n.  Transportation 

1.  Early  roads,  coach  roads,  main  streets 

2.  Street  railways 

3.  Elevated  roads 

4.  Loop 

5.  Tunnel 

6.  Terminab  of  trunk  lines  of  railroads 

7.  Lake  and  river 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 
Warman,  Story  of  the  Railroad. 
Pyle,  Life  of  James  J.  Hill. 
Parkman,  Oregon  Trail. 
Dickens,  American  Notes. 

"Chicago  Freight  Subways,"  Harper's  Weekly,  XLIX. 
"Freight  Tunneb  of  Chicago,"  Independent,  1904. 
"Lighting  System  of  Chicago,"  Electrical  Review,  1902. 
Reports  on  Dock  and  Pier  Development. 

Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 

The  First  Raikoad  West  of  Chicago 
History  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Visit  to  the  Tunnel 
Northwestern  Station 
Belt  Line 
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Can  We  Have  a  Central  SUtion  ? 

How  to  See  Chicago 

Traffic  System  of  Chicago 

Chicago,  the  Greatest  Raikoad  Center  in  the  United  States 

Names  of  Streets 

m.  Industkies  and  Pr(h>ucts  of  Our  City 

1.  Kinds 

2.  Soiirces  of  material  used 

3.  Kinds  and  supply  of  labor 

4.  Means  of  getting  workers 
a)  Labor  unions 

h)  Employment  agencies 

5.  Control  of  light  and  power 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 
Price,  The  Land  We  Live  In. 
Cooke,  WorM  at  Work  Series: 

A  Day  in  an  Iron  Works. 

A  Day  with  Leather  Workers. 
ATilliams,  How  It  Is  Made. 
Bassett,  Story  of  Lumber, 
Knox,  All  about  Engineering. 
lies,  Leading  American  Inventors. 
Morgan,  Boy  Electrician. 

Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 
Moving-Picture  Industry 

Why  Are  All  the  Large  Mail-Order  Houses  Located  in  Chicago  ? 
Why  Are  the  Steel  Mills  at  Gary  and  South  Chicago  ? 
Compare  the  Sky  Line  of  Chicago  from  the  Lake  with  That  of  New 

York  from  the  Harbor 
Visits  to  Different  Plants 

IV.  Dependence  upon  the  Countey 

1.  For  food 

2.  For  pleasure 

3.  For  trade 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 
Muir,  Our  National  Parks. 
Sharp,  Fall  of  the  Year. 
Bennett,  Your  United  States. 
MiUs,  Wild  Life  in  the  Rockies. 
White,  Blazed  Trail. 
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Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 
Truck  Gardens 

Why  Has  Chicago  the  Greatest  Stock  Yards  in  the  Worid  ? 
Where  I  Spend  My  Vacation 
Where  We  Get  Our  Milk  Supply 
Dr.  Monilaw's  Camp 

V.  Use  of  the  Lake  Shore 

1.  For  trade 

a)  Piers,  docks,  warehouses 

2.  For  safety  of  travelers 

a)  Lighthouses,  life-saving  stations 

3.  For  pleasure 

a)  Yacht  club,  municipal  pier,  bathing  beaches 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 
Smith,  Tom  Grogan, 

,  Caleb  West. 

Chicago  Reports. 

Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 

Jackson  Park  Harbor  / 

A  Life-Saving  Station 

How  Are  Pier  Foundations  Laid  in  Water  ? 

Municipal  Pier 

Our  Lighthouses 

The  Drives  along  the  Lake  Shore 

Parks  along  the  Lake  Shore 

Bathing  Beaches 

Chicago  as  a  Simmier  Resort 

La  Rabida  Convent 

VI.  Care  of  the  Unfortunate 

1.  Settlement  woriL 

2.  Public  institutions 

3.  Private  institutions 

4.  Associated  charities 

5.  Child  welfare 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Dunn,  CommunUy  and  (he  Citizen,  chap,  xviii. 
Report  of  Child  Welfare  Work. 
Report  of  Woman's  City  Club. 
Reports  of  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 

How  to  Raise  Money  for  the  Poor 
How  to  Talk  to  the  Deaf 
Our  Ho^itals  for  the  Sick 
Care  of  the  Orphans 
Homes  for  the  Aged 

Vn.    Our  Protection 
z.  Against  sickness 

2.  Against  fire 

3.  Against  lawbreakers 

4.  Against  accidents 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Dunn,  CommunUy  and  the  CUiten^  chaps,  ix,  x,  xviii. 
Reports  of  Fire  Department, 
Reports  of  Police  Department. 
Reports  of  Health  Commissioner. 

Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 
Fighting  Fire  in  Chicago 
John  Worthy  School 
'  Juvenile  Court 
Evolution  of  the  Fire-Engine 

Vm.  Civic  Beauty  of  Chicago 

1.  Architecture 

a)  Residences,  business  blocks,  public  buildings,  churches 

2.  Bridges 

3.  Statues  and  buildings  in  the  parks 

4.  Boulevards  and  streets 

5.  Chicago  Beautiful 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Dunn,  Community  and  the  Citizen,  chap.  xvi. 
Reports  of  City  Architea. 
Walker,  Chicago  Beautiful. 

Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 
Visit  to  the  Art  Institute 
Our  Bank  Buildings 

The  Buildings  along  Michigan  Boulevard 
The  Cathedral  in  South  Chicago 
Plans  for  Chicago  Beautiful 
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DC     OuE  City  Government 

1.  Development  of  Our  Government  Charters 

2.  Legislative  Department 

a)  City  Council;  how  elected 

3.  Executive  Department 

a)  Mayor;  administrative  departments 

4.  Judicial  Department 

a)  Municipal  and  police  courts 

Suggested  reading  for  students: 

Unificalion  of  Local  Governments  in  Ckicago,  Chicago  Bureau  of  Efficiency, 

1917. 
Nineteen  Local  Governments  in  Chicago^  1913. 
Gaston,  History  and  Government  of  Chicago. 

,  Taxation  in  Chicago. 

,  Legislative  and  Executive  Powers. 

Reports  of  Department  of  Finance. 

Reports  of  Department  of  Buildings. 

Marriott,  Uncle  Sam*s  Business. 

WUcox,  The  American  City. 

Dunn,  Community  and  the  Citizen^  chaps,  xix,  xx. 

Suggested  topics  for  theme  work: 
Artificiality  of  Our  City 
If  I  Were  Mayor 
How  to  Bring  Suit  for  Injury 
Our  City  Council 
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JoimNAL  OF  School  Hygiene 

The  School  Review  is  glad  to  welcome  a  new  educational  journal 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  science  of  school  hygiene.  The  newcomer  is 
now  well  started  in  its  first  year.  Seven  nimibers  have  appeared  of  the 
American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene,  published  monthly,  except  July 
and  August,  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Lawrence  Augustus  AveriU, 
professor  of  school  hygiene  in  Massachusetts  State  Normal  School, 
assisted  by  a  staff  of  able  contributors,  is  the  editor.  These  men  have 
undertaken  a  task  in  which  others  before  them  have  failed  because  of 
lack  of  support.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educational  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  make  the  new  venture  a  success,  rivaling  in  excellence 
the  English  publication.  School  Hygiene,  a  Review  for  Educationists  and 
Doctors,  now  in  its  eighth  volimie. 


The  Super-Superintendents  of  Chicago  Schools 

Amusing,  if  they  were  not  pathetic,  are  some  of  the  antics  performed 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  A  fair  sample  of  the  unintelligent 
way  in  which  school  affairs  are  being  managed  is  the  recent  action  of 
the  Board  appointing  what  has  been  called  a  committee  of  "super- 
superintendents  of  educational  employment."  Three  members  of  the 
board  are  empowered  to  scrutinize  all  appointments,  not  under  the  civil 
service,  made  by  Superintendent  Shoop.  The  superintendent,  endeavor- 
ing to  reconstruct  his  administration,  has  immediate  occasion  to  appoint 
several  educational  experts  as  supervising  principals.  Upon  this  central 
force,  perhaps  more  than  upon  any  other  factor,  depends  the  general 
instructional  efficiency  of  the  school  system.  Yet  the  "solid  majority 
[Thompson  clique]  of  the  board"  proposes  to  keep  its  hands  on  all  such 
appointments.  The  situation  is  exactly  similar  to  what  would  occur  if 
the  directors  of  a  huge  business  enterprise  should  attempt  to  control 
the  appointing  power  of  an  executive  officer.  Not  for  one  day  would  a 
capable  official  tolerate  such  interference  in  business.  Unfortimately 
even  the  best  school  executives  are  often  compelled  to  compromise  with 
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their  pride.  If  they  did  not  a  city  like  Chicago  might  never  be  able 
to  keep  a  good  superintendent  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Incidentally  an  effort  is  being  made  by  the  inside  majority  to  fasten 
one  set  of  elementary  texts  on  the  schools  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
In  addition  the  ''insiders"  propose  to  make  one  man,  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  on  textbooks,  responsible  for  fixing  prices.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  choice  of  texts  is  distinctly  an  educational 
matter,  which  ought  no  more  to  be  decided  by  a  board  of  trustees  than 
the  selection  of  various  kinds  of  tools  ought  to  be  left  to  the  trustees 
of  a  manufactiuing  concern. 

If  the  city  of  Chicago  has  an  executive  school  officer  whom  she  can 
trust,  let  her  trust  him;  if  not,  let  her  hire  a  new  official.  If  the  city  of 
Chicago  has  a  school  board  which  apparently  cannot  or  will  not  trust  a 
good  executive,  let  her  get  a  new  school  board.  This  sounds  like  simple 
common  sense,  and  decent  business  management.  But  unfortunately 
the  city  has  not  the  power  of  recall.  They  tell  us  that  the  recall  has 
abuses.  Can  these  abuses  be  any  worse  than  the  state  of  affairs  in  a 
city  which  is  finally  awake  to  a  gross  error  on  the  part  of  her  electorate, 
but  is  powerless  until  the  time  for  a  new  election? 


Schools  and  the  War 

In  many  different  ways  schools  are  conscientiously  endeavoring 
to  assume  their  share  of  responsibility  in  the  war  crisis.  National 
leaders  of  education  are  vigorously  insisting  that  at  the  present  time 
enrolment  in  schools  of  all  grades  is  both  a  national  duty  and  a  personal 
advantage.  Such  enrolment  is  a  personal  advantage  because,  if  the 
war  is  protracted,  the  next  few  years  may  see  a  great  dearth  of  men 
equipped  for  important  professional  duties.  School  attendance  is  a 
national  duty  for  the  same  reason:  the  work  of  the  nation  must  go  on 
under  trained  leaders.  These  two  notes,  struck  first  by  the  National 
Conmiissioner  of  Education,  are  repeated  in  every  comer  of  the  land. 

But  the  schools  are  not  content  merely  to  lead  pupils  to  look  into  the 
distant  future.  They  are  also  endeavoring  to  teach  them  that  all  true 
Americans  young  and  old  have  grave  obligations  in  the  immediate 
emergency.  No  data  are  available  to  indicate  the  very  large  number  of 
high-school  boys  who  have  spent  all  or  part  of  the  summer  vacation  on 
the  farm.  City  boys  who  last  spring  did  not  know  the  difference  between 
a  hay  loader  and  a  pitchfork  have  played  their  modest  part  in  the 
national  campaign  for  food.    Of  one  group  of  forty  boys  from  an  aris- 
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tocratic  neighborhood  m  Chicago,  some  of  them  sons  of  millionaires, 
only  three  or  four  failed  to  hold  out,  and  two  of  these  for  good  reasons. 
From  the  Newark,  New  Jersey,  high  school  ninety  boys  went  to  work 
last  spring  on  farms;  of  these  fewer  than  ten  gave  up  their  labor.  The 
general  majority,  with  health,  happiness,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
accepted  and  have  completed  their  stint.  The  public  press  is  filled 
with  instances  similar  to  these  from  Chicago  and  Newark.  The  good 
thus  attained  in  producing  food,  decidedly  worth  while  in  itself,  has 
been  overshadowed  perhaps,  by  an  incalculable  gain  in  moral  fiber  that 
has  come  to  the  lads  themselves. 

While  boys  are  being  taught  their  opportunities  and  obligations  as 
food  producers,  the  duties  of  girls  as  food  conservers  are  not  being  neg- 
lected. Never  before  have  the  signs  pointed  toward  such  extensive 
endeavors  to  develop  domestic  science  in  the  high  schools.  In  Minne- 
apolis, for  instance,  food-conservation  classes  have  been  crowded  all 
summer  in  four  high  schools  and  seven  grade  schools.  This  work, 
together  with  classes  in  cookery,  will  be  continued  in  the  fall.  Various 
cities  in  Indiana  are  installing  special  teachers  for  food  conservation 
and  classes  in  making  Red  Cross  garments  and  other  supplies.  Detroit 
is  planning  for  record-breaking  attendance  in  her  night-school  classes  in 
first-aid  instruction,  in  economy  cooking,  sewing,  dress  conservation,  and 
lectures  on  food.  And  the  cases  just  cited  seem  to  be  typical  of  what 
is  being  done  all  over  the  country. 


The  Red  Cross  Appeal 

Henry  P.  Davidson,  chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross  War 
Council,  on  September  i  sent  to  the  press  a  preliminary  statement 
of  the  work  of  that  organization  in  Europe.  During  the  past  year 
$13,000,000  has  been  expended,  most  of  it  in  France,  and  many  thousands 
of  workers  have  been  employed.  The  world  calamity  gives  to  the  Red 
Cross  an  opportunity  to  express  the  best  and  most  characteristic  side  of 
American  life,  and  to  do  it  on  a  scale  called  for  by  the  immensity  of  the 
sorrow  and  distress  of  mankind.  Recently  the  American  people  con- 
tributed $100,000,000  for  the  work;  membership  in  the  organization  in 
the  United  States  now  numbers  3,621,000,  over  1,000,000  names  having 
been  added  in  the  last  month;  2,400  chapters  are  active  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

But  the  magnitude  of  the  work  accomplished  and  the  generous  gifts 
of  recent  months  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  fields  for  funds 
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and  service  are  unlimited.  The  number  of  chapters  and  workers  ought 
to  be  tripled  during  1918.  No  better  field  of  national  usefulness  has  been 
opened  up  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  than  the  fostering  of  just  this 
work.  Every  high-school  girl  in  the  land  ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  feeling  that  she  is  of  direct  and  vital  assistance  in  the  great  duty  of 
saving  and  of  rebuilding.  Let  a  committee  of  three  women  teachers  in 
each  high  school  call  a  meeting  of  the  girls  and  propound  the  needs  of  the 
hour.  An  active  Red  Cross  chapter  in  every  high  school  should  be  our 
aim. 

The  general  lines  of  service  undertaken  in  France  alone  have  been 
determined  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  by  the  Red  Cross 
Commission.    These  purposes  are  outlined  by  Mr.  Davidson  as  follows: 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain  ho^itals  for  soldiers  in  the  American  Army 
in  France; 

2.  To  establish  and  maintain  canteens,  rest  houses,  recreation  huts,  and 
other  means  of  supplying  the  American  soldiers  with  such  comforts  and 
recreation  as  the  Army  authorities  may  approve; 

3.  To  establish  and  maintain  in  France  canteens,  rest  houses,  recreation 
huts,  and  other  means  of  supplying  comforts  and  recreation  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  armies  of  ovj  allies; 

4.  To  distribute  hospital  equipment  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  to  military 
hospitals  for  soldiers  of  the  American  or  allied  armies 

5.  To  engage  in  civilian  relief,  including: 

a)  The  care  and  education  of  destitute  children 

h)  Care  of  mutilated  soldiers 

c)  Care  of  sick  and  disabled  soldiers 

S)  Relief  work  in  the  devastated  areas  of  France  and  Belgium,  such  as 
furnishing  to  inhabitants  of  these  districts  agricultural  implements, 
household  goods,  foods,  clothing,  and  such  temporary  shelter  as  will 
enable  them  to  return  to  their  homes 

e)  To  provide  relief  for  and  guard  against  the  increase  of  tuberculosis 

6.  To  furnish  relief  for  soldiers  and  civilians  held  as  prisoners  by  the 
enemy,  and  to  give  assbtance  to  such  civilians  as  are  returned  to  France  from 
time  to  time  from  the  parts  of  Belgiimi  and  of  France  held  by  the  enemy; 

7.  To  supply  financial  assistance  to  committees,  societies,  or  individuals 
allied  with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  carrying  on  relief  work  in  £un^ 


The  German  Language 


Both  sense  and  nonsense  have  characterized  various  attacks  upon 
the  German  language  in  the  schools.  If  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  right,  we  are  not  warring  against  the  German  people,  we  are 
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not  warring  against  their  unrivaled  progress  in  science  or  their  admirable 
achievements  in  art  and  literature,  all  the  riches  of  which  are,  of  course, 
embodied  in  the  German  language.  Our  warfare  is  against  a  vicious, 
brutal,  and  ruthless  leadership  which  is  exploiting  the  genius  of  the 
German  nation  in  an  endeavor  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
When  that  militaristic  ambition  is  finally  crushed,  the  civilized  world 
must  welcome  back  Germany  and  the  German  language.  In  the 
meantime  to  withdraw  our  interests  from  the  language  of  research  and  of 
criticism,  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  tongue  of  Luther,  Guten- 
berg, Goethe,  Kant,  Schiller,  and  Beethoven,  is  the  height  of  pettiness. 
It  manifests  a  lack  of  humor  which  the  Germans  themselves  refuse  to 
show.  To  them  Shakspere  is  a  world-figiu-e,  not  an  Englishman.  In 
short,  if  the  study  of  German  is  to  be  abandoned,  it  must  be  for  educa- 
tional or  for  social  reasons,  and  not  because  of  animosities  arising  out  of 
the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  at  least  two  social  considerations  which 
naturally  force  themselves  to  the  front  in  these  days.  Never  before 
has  the  conviction  been  so  prevalent  that  the  United  States  has,  as  a 
primary  problem,  the  welding  together  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
widely  differing  elements.  The  imperative  necessity  of  English  as  the 
national  tongue  does  lend  strength  to  the  argument  of  those  who  main- 
tain that  our  present  system  of  language  instruction  is  absurd.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  Middle  Western  cities  last  year  spent  $100,000  in 
teaching  English-speaking  children  German  and  almost  as  much  more 
in  teaching  English-speaking  children  French,  while  the  same  city 
spent  only  $700  in  teaching  English  to  foreign-born  residents.  The 
foreign  language  instruction  was  expended,  too,  on  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  children.  Of  course,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  foreign-bom  are  being  taught  English,  and  that  not  very 
many  adults  can  afford  the  time  and  strength  for  evening  schools. 
However,  it  does  seem  somewhat  absurd  for  a  city  to  refuse  English 
instruction  to  any  adult  in  the  community  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  teaching  French  and  German  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  does  seem  conmion  sense  to  affirm  that,  if  the  issue  is  between 
appropriations  to  teach  100  adults  English  or  100  grade  children  French 
or  German,  the  expenditure  ought  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  national 
language. 

There  is  even  less  room  for  doubt  concerning  a  second  social  con- 
sideration. If  the  retention  of  a  foreign  language  in  American  schools 
tends  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  foster  ideas  and  ideak  which  are 
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antagonistic  to  those  of  the  nation,  such  instruction  ought  to  be  excluded 
by  state  or  federal  law.  Difficult  though  it  may  be,  our  citizens  of 
German  extraction  are  compelled  to  choose;  Germany  and  the  United 
States  are  at  war.  American  citizens  cannot  be  loyal  to  both.  As 
conservative  a  paper  as  the  Springfield  Republican  points  out  the  menace 
to  America  of  loyalty  to  a  foreign  country,  fostered  by  a  retention  of 
Old  World  customs,  ideals,  and  language. 

The  past  few  years  have  revealed  in  this  country  centers  of  Teutonic 
feeling  which  have  been  more  susceptible  to  German  than  to  American  thou^^ts 
and  influences.  These  alien  groups  would  not  in  themselves  be  alarming  if 
the  German  government  had  not  undertaken  to  make  use  of  them  as  political 
agencies  for  its  own  ends.  Otherwise  the  German  community  in  the  United 
States  would  not  be  regarded  with  more  su^idon  than  any  Scandinavian  or 
Polish  community  which  was  somewhat  slow  in  adopting  the  language  and 
political  institutions  of  the  new  country  which  it  had  selected  to  make  its 
home.  The  melting-pot  has  problems  that  are  not  to  be  solved  in  a  day,  and 
patience  and  mutual  toleration  are  the  course  of  wisdom.  But  where  assimila- 
tion has  been  retarded  by  political  agents  of  another  nation,  who  have  so  played 
upon  natural  sentiments  that  loyalty  to  the  native  land  has  not  gradually 
been  superseded  by  loyalty  to  the  adopted  coimtry,  the  school  authorities  are 
derelict  in  their  obligation  to  the  state  if  they  do  not  see  that  Americaniring 
influences  are  predominant  in  the  school. 


Drafting  Medical  Students 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  effect  the  draft  promises  to  have  upon  our  supply  of  ph)rsi- 
cians  and  surgeons.  The  Journal  points  out  what  utter  folly  it  will  be 
for  the  United  States  to  repeat  the  error  of  France  and  England  in  send- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  their  medical  students  to  the  trenches.  In 
both  countries  civil  hospitals  at  once  felt  the  lack  of  adequate  interne 
service,  and  the  supply  of  army  surgeons  for  the  later  years  of  the  war 
has  been  seriously  diminished.  Unless  our  War  Department  very  soon 
renders  a  definite  decision  to  the  effect  that  medical  students  can  serve 
best  by  completing  their  course,  we  shall  repeat  the  mistake  of  France 
and  England.  The  Journal  communicated  with  the  13,764  medical 
students  enrolled  last  year.  Of  these,  5,909  have  already  replied  to  the 
questionnaire;  5,053  have  been  drafted,  29  per  cent  in  the  first  call,  19 
per  cent  in  the  second,  and  51  per  cent  in  later  calls.  The  medical  schools 
will  be  seriously  depleted. 

To  be  remembered  also  is  the  fact  that  many  young  men  are  also 
called  to  the  colors  who  in  normal  times  would  enrol  in  the  Freshman 
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class.  A  man  is  a  man  whether  he  be  scholar,  poet,  musician,  or  me- 
chanic. But  in  war  time  a  man  is  more  than  a  man  if  he  be  a  physician 
or  surgeon,  or  on  the  road  to  becoming  one.' 


National  CmtD  Labor  Law  on  Trial 

The  Federal  Child  Labor  law,  establishing  fourteen  years  as  the 
minimimi  under  which  a  child  may  be  employed,  went  into  effect  on 
September  i.  The  working  day  of  no  child  under  sixteen  shall  exceed 
eight  hours,  and  he  may  not  be  employed  between  7:00  p.m.  and  6:00 
A.ii.  These  provisions  are  to  be  enforced  by  excluding  from  interstate 
commerce  the  products  of  any  factory,  mill,  workshop,  or  cannery  which 
violates  them. 

Abeady  the  law  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by  a  federal  court  of 
North  Carolina.  The  trial  case  was  brought  in  the  name  of  one  Dagen- 
hart,  a  poverty-stricken  mill  hand,  claiming  a  legal  right  to  the  earning 
power  of  two  sons.  The  federal  judge  held  the  law  unconstitutional  on 
exactly  that  principle,  namely,  the  property  right  of  a  parent  in  the 
services  of  his  minor  children.  In  other  words,  the  statute  deprives 
a  citizen  of  property  without  due  process  of  law.  One  additional  point 
was  made  by  the  court  to  the  effect  that  the  law  is  an  attempt  by  Con- 
gress to  control  manufacture  within  the  states  by  the  use  of  its  power 
over  interstate  commerce,  thus  attempting  to  do  indirectly  what  it  can- 
not do  directly. 

Appeal  will  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
law  goes  into  effect  everywhere  except  in  the  federal  district  in  which 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court  holds  temporarily.  Government 
attorneys  do  not  fear  the  second  principle  enunciated  by  the  judge, 
because  they  feel  that  identically  this  issue  has  been  settled  in  the  lottery 
cases  and  in  the  Mann  White  Slave  law,  both  of  which  have  been  held 
constitutional.  The  other  issue  is  more  serious  and  points,  not  only  at 
a  technical  legal  consideration,  but  also  directly  at  the  social  issue 
involved:  to  what  extent  can  society  afford  to  allow  its  children  to 
become  wholly  or  in  part  the  support  of  indigent  parents?  It  may 
be  remarked  parenthetically  that  the  brilliant  array  of  legal  talent  sup- 
|>orting  the  case  of  the  Dagenharts  indicates  that  the  Southern  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association  is  interested  in  the  Federal  Child  Labor  law 
exactly  as  the  National  Manufacturers  Association  has  been  interested 
in  the  laws  of  the  minimum  wage  and  hours  of  labor  for  women.    Thus 

'  Since  this  was  written  medical  students  have  been  temporarily  exempted. 
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once  more  the  fight  is  on  between  business  and  life;  between  what  is 
constitutional  and  what  ought  to  be  constitutional. 


Commissioner  Kendall's  Call 

As  an  example  of  the  ringing  calls  to  service  which  school  leaders 
are  sending  to  their  subordinates  in  the  ranks,  the  School  Rmew  reprints 
a  recent  letter  of  Conmiissioner  Kendall,  of  New  Jersey: 

To  Teachers  and  Scho(d  Officials: 

The  present  is  a  time  which  makes  new  demands  upon  all  men  and  women. 
Teachers  and  school  officials  are  no  exception.  There  is  a  new  urgency.  But 
the  processes  of  education  must  go  on,  modified  only  as  conditions  demand. 

The  causes  of  the  war  are  set  forth  in  the  President's  Message  to  Congress. 
This  message  b  a  lofty  statement  of  the  American  position.  Pupils  in  the 
high  schools  and  the  older  elementary  pupils  should  be  familiar  with  it. 

No  effort  should  be  spared  to  make  oui  pupils  understand  why  we  have 
entered  the  war — ^not  for  hate,  not  for  conquest,  not  for  military  glory— but 
for  human  rights,  for  the  common  welfare,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  real 
democracy. 

The  later  statement  of  the  President — a  message  to  the  people  pleading  for 
the  use  of  all  our  energies  and  for  wise  economy — is  a  document  which  should 
certainly  afford  material  for  discussion  for  the  guidance  of  old  and  young  alike. 
The  attention  of  pupils  may  appropriately  be  called  to  the  ways  in  whidi  they 
can  respond  by  preventing  waste  in  the  use  of  school  supplies,  by  the  conserva- 
tion of  food,  and  by  the  avoidance  of  needless  expenditures. 

Excitement  and  nervous  tension  are  an  accompaniment  of  war  affecting  old 
and  young  alike.  To  these  oiu:  youth  are  peculiarly  susceptible.  These  are  likely 
to  hinder  the  work  of  the  schools  and  interfere  with  customary  orderly  behavior. 

The  teacher  will  not  seek  to  arotise  these  emotions;  he  will  seek  to  allay 
them.  This  is  not  easy.  Patriotic  enthusiasm  for  the  country  and  its  ideab  is, 
however,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  expressions  of  boys  and  girls.  A  little  boy 
once  said  that  he  had  three  fathers — God,  his  father,  and  Uncle  Sam. 

An  appreciation  of  our  country,  the  opportunities  it  gives,  the  blessings  it 
confers — these  should  be  taught.  Obligation  to  serve  it,  our  debt  to  it,  our 
responsibility  for  it — these,  too,  should  be  taught.  Nor  should  this  teaching 
be  confined  to  children.  Patriotism  is  not  a  negative  virtue;  it  means  service; 
it  means  self-denial.  As  such  it  should  be  positively  taught  in  schools.  Says 
Emerson:  ''He  is  base — ^and  that  is  the  one  base  thing  in  the  universe — to 
receive  favors  and  render  none." 

The  loyalty  of  teachers  to  the  United  States  should  be  without  susfMdon. 
Teachers  are  public  officials.  If  they  cannot  support  the  government  heartily 
they  should  resign. 

The  war  presents  a  unique  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  schools.    If  these  activities  are  useful  now,  in  the 
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present  emeiKency,  their  place  in  public  esteem  will  be  further  assured.  The 
resources  of  agricultural  activities,  of  home  gardens,  of  the  school  kitchen, 
the  sewing  room,  manual  and  vocational  shops,  all  should  be  used  for  aiding  the 
war  so  far  as  circumstances  permit.  As  a  force  for  patriotic  service  they 
become  vitalized  as  the  men  and  women  in  charge  make  them  vital. 

Every  teacher,  however,  has  a  peculiar  duty  and  obligation  to  the  State  and 
to  the  children  at  this  time.  That  duty  or  obligation  is  to  do  his  work  well  in 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school.  The  value  of  the  schools,  even  in  time  of 
war,  b  not  confined  to  shops  and  gardens.  To  teach  a  better  school  than  he  has 
ever  taught  b  a  patriotic  obligation  of  the  teacher.  The  children  we  teach  are 
the  men  and  women  of  ten  and  twenty  years  from  now.  They  must  be  made 
intellectually  strong,  morally  strong,  physically  strong,  as  wdl  as  industrially 
strong.  These  children  will,  as  men  and  women,  have  diffictdt  problems  to 
meet,  some  of  them  the  outgrowth  of  thb  war.  On  those  men  and  women  will 
rest  decisions  of  vital  interest  to  society.  Upon  them  will  fall  some  of  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  That  teacher  or  principal  or  superintendent 
who  does  not  feel  at  thb  time  renewed  consecration  to  hb  work  b  to  be  pitied. 
The  children  in  all  our  schoob — from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school 
— must  be  wdl  taught  in  these  times. 

Preparedness,  then,  b  the  occupation  of  the  teacher  as  an  official  of  the 
State.  The  school  b  the  organized  instrument,  set  up  and  supported  by  the 
public  in  the  confident  assurance  that  teachers  will  make  it  an  effective 
instrument  of  thb  preparedness.  The  public  will  not  be  disappointed  here, 
for  the  loyalty  and  the  faithfulness  of  American  teachers  will  be  equal  to  the  trust. 

The  prevalent  interest  in  the  war  should  be  capitalized  for  instruction. 
The  life,  institutions,  and  resources  of  our  allies,  as  well  as  of  those  coimtries 
with  which  we  are  at  war,  offer  material  for  discussion.  Our  geography  may 
be  made  more  tiseful.  The  teacher  should  use  wall  maps  for  class  discussion 
of  important  events  as  they  occur.  Newspapers — daily  and  weekly — ^were 
never  more  interesting  than  at  present.  Hbtory  b  now  in  the  making— not 
military  hbtory  alone,  but  hbtory  that  b  political  and  economic — and  with  thb 
our  pupib  should  become  acquainted.  The  significance  of  the  democratic 
movements  abroad  in  the  world  should  be  taught  to  children  of  appropriate 
age.    Here  b  an  opportunity  to  teach  a  useful  kind  of  civics. 

Thb,  too,  b  a  good  time  to  make  provision  in  the  high  schoob  for  needed 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  political  and  social  science,  a  kind  of  instruction 
which  should  be  more  common  in  those  schoob  if  our  yoimg  people  are  to  play 
their  part  in  government  and  society  usefully  and  intelligently. 

The  enactment  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Legislature  of  a  law  providing 
for  universal  physical  training  in  the  schoob  of  the  State  was  exceedingly  oppor- 
tune. Two  and  a  half  hours  a  week  are  to  be  used  for  thb  purpose,  beginning 
with  the  new  school  year  next  September.  A  course  of  study  or  of  exercises 
is  now  being  prepared  and  will  be  ready  at  that  time. 

Thb  b  essentially  a  health  measure — ^a  preparedness  measure.  If  the 
course  b  wdl  planned  and  well  taught  it  will  do  much  to  make  the  future  men 
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and  women  of  New  Jersey  ph3rsicaUy  strong  and  healthy.  It  ou^^t  to  be  worth 
to  the  State  far  more  than  it  costs.    Let  us  make  it  so. 

Of  course  no  board  of  education  will  ignore  the  law  in  regard  to  the  di^lay 
of  the  flag.  No  teacher  will  omit  the  flag  salute  nor  the  pledge  of  loyalty,  nor 
will  he  neglect  to  invest  this  ceremony  with  the  proper  d^^ee  of  dignity  and 
solemnity.  He  will  have  the  children  sing  our  national  songs;  he  will  see  that 
they  know  these  songs  by  heart — and  really  by  heart — and  he  will  teach  them 
to  stand  reverently  while  singing  them. 

No  thoughtful  teacher  will  neglect  to  teach  the  older  pupUs  the  inmiortal 
words  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  and  of  his  second  Inaugural  Address,  or 
such  beautiful  and  inspiring  words  as  those  in  the  dosing  lines  of  Lowdl's 
noble '' Commemoration  Ode"  and  in  the  last  stanza  of  Longfellow's  ''Building 
of  the  Ship."  To  these  might  be  added  Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Battle  Hynm 
of  the  Republic  "  and  Kipling's  "  Recessional."  The  spirit  expressed  in  another 
of  Kipling's  poems  might  wdl  be  applied  to  America: 

There  shall  be  one  people — ^it  shall  serve  one  Lord — 

(Neither  Priest  nor  Baron  shall  escape!) 
It  shall  have  one  speech  and  law,  soul  and  strength  and  sword 

England's  being  hammered,  hammered,  hammered  into  sh^iel 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all — our  program  for  the  education  of  all 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen,  so  splendidly 
enunciated  in  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  must  go  on.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  boards  of  education,  administrative  officials  or  teachers  to  allow  our 
schoob— the  organized  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  intelligent  democracy, 
one  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  war  b  fought — to  become  less  efficient. 
Indeed,  they  should  be  made  more  tiseful  in  times  like  the  present.  Tliere 
ahoidd  be  no  halting  in  keeping  the  standards  of  the  schoob  high. 

Of  course  there  must  be  no  waste.  There  must  be  watchfulness,  but 
undue  economy  in  effort  or  money  b  a  shortsighted  policy  in  the  pr^>aration  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  and  youth  for  the  life  before  them. 

Our  educational  processes  must  go  on.  The  war  already  has  cost  our 
allies,  as  well  as  the  countries  with  which  we  are  at  war,  great  numbers  of  men. 
It  may  so  develop  that  we  may  lose  many  of  our  own  men.  So  much  the  more 
necessary  is  it  that  the  youth  in  our  schoob  should  be  so  trained  that  every 
individual  who  b  left  is  made  more  fit  as  a  citizen  and  more  productive  as  a 
worker. 

It  may  be  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  war  to  establish  schoob  bter  for  the 
maimed  and  crippled  here  in  New  Jersey. 

It  b  said  that  England  in  thb  crisis  made  the  mbtake  of  allowing  her 
sclioob  to  become  impaired.  France  evidently  has  done  better,  for,  if  informa- 
tion be  correct,  the  activities  of  French  schoob  have  not  been  materially  curtailed 
even  during  the  throes  of  the  great  conffict  in  which  that  nation  has  heea 
engaged. 
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In  our  national  service,  in  peace  or  in  war,  the  servant — ^who  is  also  the 
master  in  a  democracy — ^must  be  educated,  must  be  trained,  must  be  intelli- 
gent. Such  is  the  vision  of  the  teacher,  such  the  purposes  of  schools  at  all 
times,  but  especially  in  these  critical  times.  Calvin  N.  Kendall 

Commissioner  of  EducoHon 


A  Professional  Reading-List 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  teachers  select  their  professional  reading, 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  from  the 
following  list.  The  entire  list  is  not  read  by  all  the  teachers,  but  each 
book  is  read  by  many: 

W.  H.  Smith,  AU  the  Children  of  AU  the  PeopU 

Eliot,  A  New  Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man 

Keady,  A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales 

Holmes,  Backward  Children 

Brownlee,  Character  Building  in  School 

Perry,  Discipline  as  a  School  Problem 

Eliot,  Education  for  Efficiency 

James,  Elementary  Pedagogy 

Hurll,  How  to  Show  Pidures  to  Children 

McMurry,  How  to  Study 

Charters,  Methods  of  Teaching 

Lee,  Play  in  Education 

Hyde,  Practical  Ethics 

Briggs  and  Coffman,  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools 

Hughes,  Securing  and  Retaining  Attention 

Hyde,  Self-Measurement 

O'Shea,  Social  Development  and  Education 

James,  Some  of  Life*s  Ideals 

Earheart,  Teaching  Children  to  Study 

Haliburton,  Teaching  Poetry  in  the  Grades 

McCracken,  The  American  Child 

Puffer,  The  Boy  and  His  Gang 

Shields,  The  Dullard 

Bagley,  The  Education  Process 

W.  H.  Smith,  The  Evolution  of  Dodd 

G.  H.  Pahner,  The  Ideal  Teacher 

Kirkpatrick,  The  Individual  in  the  Making 

McAndrew,  The  Public  and  Its  Schools 

Dewey,  The  Schools  of  To-morrow 

Jane  Addams,  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  City  Streets 

Hyde,  The  Teacher's  Philosophy 

Wdmer,  The  Way  to  the  Heart  of  the  Pupil 

Hunt,  Una  Mary  (Study  of  the  Inner  Life  of  a  Child) 

Laselle  and  Wil^,  Vocations  for  Girls 
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I.    REVIEW  OF  RECENT  BOOKS  IN  SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL  ENGLISH 


ELLEN  F.  GEYER  and  R.  L.  LYMAN 

University  of  Chicago 


In  the  field  of  the  teaching  of  English  two  books  have  appeared  in  191 7 
which  easily  take  the  front  rank.  The  first  of  these,  English  ComposUion  as 
a  Social  Problem/^  written  by  S.  A.  Leonard,  of  Horace  Mann  High  School, 
grows  out  of  his  experience  as  a  supervisor  of  elementary-  and  of  secondary- 
school  English.  Leonard  attacks  the  dry  rot  of  extreme  formalism  in  teaching 
English  composition  and  places  the  constructive  work  of  children  and  young 
people  on  the  soimd  basis  of  real  authorship,  recognizing,  of  course,  the  limita- 
tions of  immature  minds.  The  second  book  of  professional  merit  for  high- 
school  English  teachers  is  Thomas'  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary 
School,*  The  distinctive  feature  of  this  book  is  the  judicial  balance  preserved 
by  the  author  between  traditional  and  the  innovating  methods.  Thomas 
realizes  that  no  sudden  and  violent  breaking  away  from  conservative  programs 
is  advisable.  But  all  through  his  discussion  there  are  emphasized  newer  ideas 
such  as:  composition,  a  training  in  right  thinking;  the  incidental  value  of 
correct  mechanics  in  writing;  co-operation  in  teaching;  the  newer  attitudes 
toward  outside  reading,  etc. 

These  two  books  are  by  far  the  best  professional  books  of  the  3rear.  They 
are  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  all  that  is  best  in  The  Reorganization  of  English 
in  Secondary  Schools?  

Claxton,  p.  p.,  and  McGinnis,  James.    Effective  English,    Boston: 
Alljm  &  Bacon. 

The  text  is  imique  both  in  material  and  in  arrangement.  Throughout  the 
book  the  authors  have  attempted  to  meet  the  cidtural  influence  of  the  classics 
as  well  as  the  needs  of  business  life.    The  former  they  accomplish  largely 

'  Sterling  A.  Leonard,  English  Composiiion  as  a  Social  Problem,  Boston: 
Houghton  MiflOin  Co. 

'  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Secondary  School, 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

*  Reorganisation  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools,  By  a  committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  James  F. 
Hosic,  chairman.    United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  191 7,  No.  2.    $0.20. 
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through  the  use  of  pictures.  The  text  is  profusely  illustrated  with  such  pic- 
tiires  as  Tadema's  "Reading  from  Homer"  and  Miller's  "The  Boyhood  of 
Raleigh."  Under  a  teacher  of  broad  experience  in  art  and  literature,  the 
pictures  offer  an  unusual  opportimity  to  emphasize  the  influence  of  the  fine 
arts  upon  civilization.  Half  of  each  lesson-plan  is  vocational  in  intention. 
Drill  concerns  itself  with  rhetorical  principles,  and  the  lesson  assignments  bend 
the  oral  and  written  compositions  toward  a  consideration  of  industry,  of  pro- 
fessions, and  of  business  usage. 


Lewis  and  Hosic.    Practical  English  for  High  Schools.    New  York: 
American  Book  Co. 

Indicative  of  the  modem  spirit  in  teaching,  Practical  English  for  High 
Schools  introduces,  imder  a  new  garb,  vital  principles  for  pupils'  oral  and 
written  expresdon,  such  as  journalism  and  bibliography,  the  use  of  facsimile 
copies  of  letters,  letterheads,  etc.  The  tactful  introduction  of  et3rmology, 
though  not  named  as  such,  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  a  progressive  teacher,  as 
does  also  the  way  in  which  rhetorical  matter  and  grammar  review  are  included. 
Furthermore,  instead  of  the  stereotyped  chapter  headings — "Pimctuation" 
and  "Letter  Writing,"  for  example,  the  authors  use  such  headings  as  "Helping 
the  Eyes,"  and  "Visiting  by  Mail,"  which  are  unique  in  their  attraction  for 
youths.  Purposeful  practice  is  given  in  every  subject  and  illustrations  are 
chosen  from  the  standard  authors  that  children  are  most  likely  to  know. 
There  is  good  judgment  in  the  classification  and  reorganization  of  the  subject- 
matter  as  a  whole.  

Opdycke,  John  B.  Working  Composition.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
The  aim  of  Working  Composition,  as  stated  by  the  author,  is  to  connect 
composition  with  life  and  work  and  human  experience.  He  has  almost  com- 
pletely separated  composition  from  the  study  of  literature.  The  most  suit- 
able place  in  which  this  book  could  be  used  is  a  business  college.  The  topics 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  those  which  would  appeal  to  bo3rs  alone.  This 
book,  in  the  hands  of  an  efficient  teacher,  will  suggest  devices  to  arouse  and 
maintain  the  interest  of  his  class.  The  mass  of  material  presented  makes  the 
textbook  somewhat  imwieldy. 


Hall,  J.  Lesslie.    English  Usage.    Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co. 

If  it  is  true  that  "long  usage  is  the  highest  of  linguistic  authorities,"  Hall 
has  made  a  real  contribution  in  his  book  entitled  English  Usage.  He  covers 
a  wide  range  of  questionable  expressions  and  sets  before  us  references  and 
examples  both  "pro  "  and  "  con."  Even  though  decisions  are  given  concerning 
very  few  of  the  expressions,  the  reader  being  left  to  his  own  judgment,  value 
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lies  in  the  fact  that  concerning  many  of  these  expressions  no  irrevocable  deci- 
sions can  be  made.  Those  who  have  waged  war  on  the  double  negative, 
participles,  misplaced  relative  clauses,  and  the  use  of  the  objective  case  before 
a  participle  may  be  compelled  to  bow  to  honorable  precedent.  It  is  satisfying 
to  have  the  precedent  within  easy  reach. 


Bambusgh,  William  Gushing.  Talks  on  Business  Correspondence. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

This  book  makes  no  special  contribution  to  the  teaching  of  business 
English.  The  several  sections  devoted  to  the  writing  of  business  letters  are 
very  good,  but  they  offer  no  new  suggestions  to  the  well-trained  teacher  in 
that  field.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  other  phases  of  corre- 
spondence, the  correct  filing  of  letters,  the  handling  of  mail,  the  stenographic 
department,  etc. 

The  book  is  full  of  excellent  details,  and  a  few  copies  in  the  library  of  the 
commercial  department  might  not  be  amiss;  but  its  rightful  place  is  the  desk 
of  the  untrained  official  in  charge  of  office  correspondence. 


CuNLiFFE,  J.  W.,  AND  LoMER,  Gerhart  R.    Writing  of  To^y;  Models 

of  Journalistic  Prose.    New  York:  Century  Co. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  articles  from  magazines  and  newspapers,  varying 
from  Good  Housekeeping  to  the  Nation,  the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  The  articles  are  classified  under  descriptive,  editorial, 
humorous,  and  occasional  articles,  personal  interviews,  and  expository  and 
literary,  dramatic  and  musical,  criticism. 

The  selections  offer  wide  variety  and  the  appeal  of  comparative  newness. 
The  book  is  an  excellent  one  for  a  teacher  in  this  branch  of  work. 


Bassett,  Lee  Emerson.  A  Handbook  of  Oral  Reading,  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  high-school  teacher  of  public  speaking  will  be  interested  in  this  book, 
which  sets  forth  very  forcibly  the  principles  of  natural  oral  expression.  The 
author  emphasizes  the  belief,  which  all  teachers  of  public  speaking  are  now 
beginning  to  hold,  that  the  idea  of  the  writer  should  govern  the  expression  of  the 
reader.  The  student  should  be  taught  to  interpret  correctly  and  to  indicate 
that  interpretation  in  his  voice.  The  book  is  opposed  to  the  old  school  of 
elocution,  in  that  it  gives  no  rules  for  gesticulation  or  inflection. 

Most  of  the  illustrative  material  consists  of  excerpts  from  the  works  of 
standard  authors.  The  book  might  be  more  attractive  to  the  high-school 
student  if  more  of  the  selections  were  from  contemporary  literature. 
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Brewer,  John  M.    Oral  English.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

Oral  English,  by  John  M.  Brewer,  embodies  the  very  latest  in  the  teaching 
of  oral  English.  It  gives  evidence  of  a  keen  appreciation  of  what  modem 
English  demands;  it  is  practical.  The  author  evidently  realizes  that  our 
modem  needs  are  not  the  imitation  of  the  old  masterpieces  with  their  charac- 
teristic elocutionary  style,  but  the  development  of  direct,  effective  speaking 
that  is  convincing  and  to  the  point.  The  topics  suggested  are  vital  and  interest- 
ing and  could  be  used  for  written  themes  as  well  as  for  oral.  The  section 
dealing  with  argumentation  and  parliamentary  law  is  very  helpful  to  literary 
societies  and  debating  classes. 


Fulton,  M.  G.    Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature.    Boston:  Ginn 
&Co. 

Southern  Life  in  Southern  Literature  should  be  an  acceptable  book  for 
supplementary  reading  in  any  high  school,  but  partictilarly  in  the  South,  where 
its  historical  element  would  naturally  make  the  greatest  appeal  and  would 
serve  as  an  excellent  approach  to  the  book.  The  author's  emphasis  on  the 
"life  and  character,"  which  is  well  placed,  seems  to  have  especial  bearing  on 
Parts  I  and  H,  "The  Old  South  in  Literature"  and  "Poetry  of  the  Civil  War." 
As  a  whole,  the  book  is  well  organized,  satisfactory  in  the  point  of  notes,  both 
explanatory  and  biographical,  and  commendable  for  the  selection  of  subject- 
matter.  

Atlantic  Classics.    Atlantic  Monthly  Co. 

The  book  is  a  collection  of  sixteen  essays  selected  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  The  essays  are  representative  both  as  to  types  and  to  authors.  The 
selection  will  be  very  useful  to  teachers  who  have  wished  to  offer  courses  in 
magazine  exposition,  but  have  foimd  the  subscribing  for  magazines  impractical. 


Miller,  E.  J.    English  Literature,  A  Guide  to  the  Best  Reading.    Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

Mr.  Miller's  English  Literature  is  particularly  strong  in  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  quotations  and  selections  from  the  Great  Masterpieces.  The 
critical  comment  is  good  in  the  main,  though  at  times  it  seems  more  positive 
and  final  than  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  young. 

The  book,  moreover,  is  strictly  up  to  the  minute  in  its  content,  the  epilogue 
having  been  added  since  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  All  the 
great  and  near-great  modems  get  honorable  mention,  Wells,  Shaw,  and  the 
rest,  so  that  the  student  is  in  no  danger  of  regarding  this  literature  as  andent 
history.  The  illustrations,  copies  of  portraits,  facsimiles  of  first  editions,  and 
manuscript  pages  add  much  to  the  general  value  of  the  volimie. 
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Bowman,   James    Cloyd.    The   Promise   of  Country   Life.    Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Promise  of  Country  Life  is  the  attractive  title  of  a  book  of  descriptions 
and  narrations  to  be  used  as  models  in  an  agricultiural  course  in  English. 

The  work  has  been  carefully  planned.  The  author  says  in  his  preface: 
The  first  group  of  selections  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  individual  mho  is  most 
at  home  in  the  country;  the  second  treats  of  the  pleasures  which  may  be  found  in 
solitude;  the  third  shows  how  various  types  of  men  have  found  enjoyment  m  a  lural 
environment;  the  fourth  contrasts  life  in  a  dty  with  a  rural  environment;  stfll 
another  describes  man's  mastery  over  the  crops  of  the  fields  and  domestic  animals. 
One  story  depicts  the  unstinted  loyalty  of  man's  best  out-of-door  friend,  the  dog; 
one  story  pitilessly  portrays  the  meager  life  of  those  who  are  too  impoverished  of 
soul  to  enjoy  what  the  country  has  to  give;  finally,  a  group  of  stories  discusses  the 
various  sociological  and  economic  problems  of  farm  life. 

Since,  however,  the  selections  have  been  chosen  from  such  well-known 
writers  as  John  Burroughs,  Hamlin  Garland,  James  Lane  Allen,  Corra  Harris, 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  and  Lyoff  N.  Tolstoi,  the  order  in  which  the  selections 
are  placed  is  of  slight  importance. 

The  Introduction  includes  an  analysis  of  method  in  description,  simple 
narrative  without  plot,  and  short  story,  which  most  high-school  teachers  will 
find  very  suggestive.  Although  the  text  is  evidently  intended  for  college  use, 
the  selections  are  not  too  difficult  for  advanced  high-school  students.  In 
schools  where  library  facilities  are  limited,  the  book  will  furnish  the  reader  of 
American  literature  a  wide  range  of  modem  American  writers. 


Long,   William   J.    Outlines   of  English   and   American  Literature. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

The  text  is  a  single-volume  combination  of  English  and  American  literature. 
The  new  volume  retains  the  literary  excellence  of  the  earher  editions.  It 
has  been  made  compact,  not  by  compressing  the  history  of  the  writers  men- 
tioned in  the  two  voliunes  into  smaller  space,  but  by  omitting  minor  writers; 
for  instance,  the  period  in  American  history  preceding  the  American  Revo- 
lution is  included  in  ten  pages.  In  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  however, 
twenty  pages  have  been  reserved  for  writers  since  1876. 


Payne,  Leonidas  Warren,  Jr.    American  Literary  Readings.    Chicago: 

Rand  McNally  &  Co. 

Professor  Payne,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  has  prepared  an  admirable 
anthology  of  selections  from  leading  American  authors.  He  shows  excellent 
judgment  in  ignoring  all  writers  before  Washington  Irving.  Moreover,  the 
editor  has  had  in  mind  sound  practice  in  the  teaching  of  literature  to  high- 
school  classes.    Mere  bibliographical  details  are  reduced  to  a  nimimum,  a 
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few  paragraphs  in  the  case  of  each  writer  setting  forth  all  the  necessary  facts. 
Classes  which  use  Mr.  Payne's  book  will  dwell  upon  well-selected  portions  of 
each  American  author's  literary  worii.  The  text  is  especially  commended  for 
small  high  schoob  whose  library  facilities  are  limited. 


O'Neill,  Laycock,  and  Scales.    ArgumevUaUon  in  Debate.    New  York : 

Macmillan. 
Foster,  William  Trufant.    Argumentaiion  and  Debating.    Rev.  ed. 

Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Attractive  and  greatly  improved  editions  of  these  two  well-known  college 
texts  in  argumentation  have  just  appeared.  The  first,  originally  prepared  by 
two  Dartmouth  teachers,  has  been  thoroughly  rewritten  by  J.  MOton  O'Neill, 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor 
O'Neill  is  thoroughly  trained  in  the  law;  hence  he  has  given  to  the  chapters 
which  deal  with  evidence  and  refutation  a  practical  turn  often  missing  in  books 
on  argumentation  written  by  laymen.  The  second  text  is  revised  by  the 
author,  President  Foster,  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon.  Fresh  and 
timely  illustrations  bring  the  book  down  to  date.  Moreover,  the  Houghton 
MifiOin  Co.  has  produced  a  book  well-nigh  mechanically  perfect  in  form  and 
appearance.  

II.    BOOKNOTES  AND  REVIEWS 

Sandeson,  E.  D.,  and  Peairs,  L.  M.    School  Entomology — An  Ele- 
mentary Textbook  of  Entomology  for  Secondary  Schools  and  Agri- 
cultural Short  Courses.    New  York:    John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1917. 
Cloth.    Pp.  vii+3s6,  253  figures.    $1 .50  net. 
This  book  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  first  dealing  with  the  general 
aspects  of  the  subject  and  the  second  with  the  economic  aspects.    Part  I 
aims  to  present  the  subject  so  that  it  can  be  covered  in  the  time  that  the  schoob 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  give  to  it.    Part  H  purposes  to  give  as  concise 
an  idea  of  the  more  common  injurious  forms  of  insect  life  as  is  possible  in  a 
limited  space.    There  are  thirteen  chapters  in  the  first  part  and  six  in  the 
second. 

It  is  likely  that  Part  I,  "Economic  Entomology,"  will  be  of  most  interest 
and  value  to  those  for  whom  the  work  is  designed.  It  contains  a  chapter 
each  on  the  following  subjects:  "Insects  Affecting  Man  and  Domestic 
Animals,"  "Insects  Affecting  Household  Goods  and  Stored  Food  Products," 
"Field  Crop  Insects,"  "Garden  Insects,  Orchard  Insects,  and  Insect  Control." 
This  part  also  contains  an  appendix  in  which  are  listed  the  publications  on 
injurious  insects,  which  may  be  secured  free  of  charge  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  from  the  several  state  agricultural  experiment  stations,  the 
addresses  of  which  are  given. 
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The  book  is  one  of  the  ''Wiley  Technical  Series"  for  vocational  and  indus- 
trial schools.  It  should  prove  a  valuable  reference  work  for  classes  in  general 
science  and  in  agriculture  in  schoob  which  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  separate 
course  in  entomology.  

Davis,   K.   C.    Productive  Plant  Husbandry—A    Textbook  for  High 

Schools.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  8vo,  pp.  462,  312 
illustrations.    $1 .  75  net. 

Professor  Davis'  first  volume  in  the  new  "Farm  Life  Text  Series,"  to  be 
published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  G>mpany,  is  certain  to  meet  with  Ibyot 
among  the  high-school  teachers  of  agriculture  the  country  over.  The  book  is 
written  particidarly  for  school  use  and  is  to  be  covered  during  one  school  year. 

The  author  starts  out  by  giving  the  principles  of  plant  growth  and  breeding, 
for  the  comprehension  of  which  a  preliminary  study  of  botany  is  unnecessary, 
and  follows  this  with  a  discussion  of  seeds  and  propagation.  After  thb  intro- 
ductory material  come  five  chapters  on  the  general  subjects  of  "  Soils  and  Their 
Uses,"  "Water  and  Soils,"  "  Conservation  and  In^rovement  of  Soils,"  "Drain- 
age and  Irrigation,"  and  "Crop  Rotation."  Following  these  are  fifteen  chap- 
ters devoted  to  the  specific  crops,  viz.:  "Grasses,"  "Leguminous  Crops," 
"Com,"  "Small  Grains,"  "PoUtoes,"  "Sugar  Beets  and  Other  Roots," 
"VegeUbles,"  "Cotton,"  "Minor  Fiber  Crops,"  "Sugar  Cane,"  "Fruits, 
Large  and  Small,"  "Forest  Products,"  and  "Tobacco."  The  concluding 
chapters  deal  with  "  Weeds,"  "  Economic  Insects,"  "  Plant  Diseases,"  "  Methods 
of  Controlling  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases,"  "The  Business  of  Farming,"  and 
"The  Rural  Community." 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  pedagogical  merits  the  book  is  rather  superior. 
To  each  chapter  there  is  added  "Field  and  Laboratory  Exercises"  as  well  as 
"Questions  and  Problems."  There  are  also  copious  references  for  further 
study.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  clear  and  really  illustrate  the  text. 
Teachers  interested  in  texts  in  agricidture  providing  material  for  a  one-year 
course  will  do  well  to  examine  Professor  Davis'  book  with  some  care  before  they 
select  a  text  for  their  course. 

Towers,  W.  K.    Masters  of  Space.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 

1917.    Pp.301.    $1.25. 

The  masters  receiving  chief  consideration  in  this  book  are  Morse,  Thomp- 
son, Bell,  Marconi,  and  Carty.  More  than  a  mere  bibliography  of  these 
individuals  is  given.  In  fact,  the  work  is  the  story  of  talking  at  distance,  of 
sending  messages  through  space.  The  following  quotation  from  the  Preface 
is  an  excellent  sunmiary  of  the  contents  of  the  book: 

The  story  opens  with  the  primitive  methods  of  message-sending  by  fire  or  smoke 
or  other  signids.  The  life  and  experiments  of  Morse  are  then  pictured  and  the  dramatic 
story  of  the  invention  and  development  of  the  telegraph  is  set  forth.  The  submarine 
cable  followed  with  the  struggles  of  Field,  the  business  executive,  and  Thompson,  the 
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inventor  and  scientific  expert,  which  finally  cuhninated  in  success  when  the  Greal 
Eastern  landed  a  practical  cable  on  the  American  coast.  The  early  life  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  was  full  of  color,  and  I  have  told  the  story  of  his  patient  investigations 
of  human  speech  and  hearing,  which  finally  culminated  in  a  practical  telephone. 
There  follows  the  fascinating  story  of  Marconi  and  the  wireless  telegraph.  Last 
comes  the  story  of  the  wireless  telephone,  that  newest  wonder  which  has  come  among 
us  so  recently  that  we  can  scarcely  realize  that  it  is  here.  An  inner  view  of  the  marvel- 
ous development  of  the  telephone  is  added  in  an  appendix. 

Kstoiy  teachers  will  find  valuable  reference  material  in  this  volume.  It 
will  do  good  service  in  the  upper  elementary  grades  as  well  as  in  the  high  school 
The  paucity  of  such  material  has  been  a  great  handicap  to  history  teachers  in 
the  past,  for  which  reason  this  book  will  doubtless  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 


Thwing,  C.  F.  Education  Auording  to  Some  Modem  Masters.  New 
York:  Piatt  &  Peck  Co.,  1916.  Pp.  296.  $2 .00. 
The  complete  title  of  President  Th wing's  work  is  Education  According 
to  Emerson,  CoHyle,  Ruskin,  John  Siuari  Mill,  Gladstone,  Matthew  Arnold, 
John  Henry  Newman  and  Goethe.  The  book  aims  to  save  education  from  what 
the  author  calls  the  peril  of  losing  its  human  touch.  It  is  his  belief  that  such  a 
discussion  as  he  presents  of  the  foregoing  great  himmnists  will  do  much  to 
counteract  the  nuxlem  tendency  of  the  overemphasis  on  technical  means, 
methods,  and  conditions. 

The  author's  method  in  treating  the  foregoing  masters  b  to  quote  freely 
from  their  writings,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  quotations  to  draw  certain  con- 
chisions  relative  to  their  ideas  concerning  education.  Because  these  quotations 
make  up  such  a  large  portion  of  the  book,  it  can  be  spoken  of  as  a  himmnistic 
sourcebook  in  modem  education.  For  a  reference  book  in  a  course  in  the  his- 
tory of  modem  education  the  chief  value  of  the  book  will  be  found  in  the  direct 
quotations  and  the  author's  sunmiary  and  concluding  chapter. 


KiTTREDGE,  Mabel  Hyde.    The  Home  and  Its  Management.    New 
York:  Century  Co. 

This  book  is  a  further  expansion,  with  some  additions,  of  the  material 
which  Miss  Kittredge  has  presented  in  her  two  earlier  books,  Practical  Home 
Making  and  A  Second  Course  in  Home  Making, 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  analyze  the  function  of  The  Home  and  Its  Management, 
though  in  the  main  the  material  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  interests  of  a 
group  whose  families  need  concrete  suggestions  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  a 
sanitary  home  and  an  efficient  standard  of  living.  It  does  not  seem  adapted 
to  use  as  a  text  in  public-school  classes.  In  spite  of  the  apparently  limited 
function  of  this  book,  there  are,  however,  a  great  many  suggestions  about 
living  conditions,  such  as  a  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  servants,  which 
hardly  belong  in  a  textbook  for  use  in  settlement  or  home-training  classes. 
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WhUe  the  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  information  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
cesses involved  in  the  care  of  the  home  and  the  family,  the  material  is  treated 
very  empirically,  and  the  fmidamental  principles  underlying  the  processes  are 
never  discussed.  It  seems  almost  a  self-evident  fact  that  the  greatest  need  of 
the  housekeeper  at  the  present  time  is  the  ability  to  evaluate  her  time  and  to 
learn  thereby  how  to  maintain  an  efficient  home  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
effort.  There  is  no  attempt  in  Miss  Kittredge's  book  to  even  suggest  this 
problem,  and  many  of  the  methods  of  work  that  are  given  are  imnecessarily 
time-consuming. 

About  one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  cooking  and  recipes 
for  dishes.  The  particular  problems  selected  for  this  section  seem  too  elaborate 
for  the  group  for  whom  this  book  is  planned.  The  material  on  meal-planning 
and  dietaries  is  quite  inadequate  and  unconvincing,  and  the  method  of  treat- 
ment is  formal.  It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  a  book  planned  for  practical 
information  for  the  housekeeper  should  fail  to  present  the  selection  of  foods  in 
terms  of  the  quantities  of  specific  food  materials  rather  than  in  terms  of  quan- 
tities of  protein  and  energy. 

The  chapter  on  city  waste,  while  it  presents  primarily  a  New  York  sitiu^tion^ 
is  valuable  material.  If  more  material  giving  information  on  the  relationship 
of  the  household  to  the  commimity  were  incorporated  in  this  book,  it  would 
greatly  enhance  its  value. 

A.  R.  Hanna 

UNivExsrrY  of  Chicago 


Wellman,  Mabel  T.    Pood  Study.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Miss  Wellman's  book  is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  available  secondary- 
school  texts  on  foods.  Her  most  valuable  contribution  is  in  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  subject-matter  presented.  This  material  is  accurate,  well 
selected,  and  clearly  and  simply  written.  It  includes  explanations  of  the 
principles  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  bacteriology  that  are  encountered  in  the 
preparation  of  foods  as  well  as  general  mf ormation  about  food  materials.  This 
text  material  is  not  only  well  selected,  but  it  is  presented  in  such  a  sequence  that 
there  is  a  gradual  development  of  the  material  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
and  progress  of  the  students. 

Food  Study  outlines  a  half-unit  course  in  foods  which  adequately  covers 
the  essential  problems  in  food  preparation  and  composition  that  are  funda- 
mental to  further  work  in  the  selection  of  foods  from  a  dietary  and  economic 
standpoint.  The  material  is  organized  into  definite  lessons,  the  general  i^an 
being  to  present  in  each  lesson  experimental  work,  practical  problems,  text 
material,  references,  and  study  problems.  While  in  the  main  the  book  is  most 
effective  if  used  in  the  order  of  chapters  suggested,  it  is  quite  possible  to  make 
some  rearrangement  of  the  order  to  suit  individual  conditions.  The  questions 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  excellent  and  suggest  valuable  problems  for 
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reference  reading  or  investigation,  and  the  references  Ibted  are  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  secondaiy-schooi  pupils. 

While  the  organization  of  this  book  into  definite  teaching  units  plainly 
limits  its  function  to  a  textbook  for  a  short  course  in  foods,  it  is  well  done 
and  it  will  serve  a  definite  need. 

A.  R.  Hanna 

Univekstty  of  Chicago 


in.    PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

(Detailed  discussions  of  some  of  the  following  books  will  appear  later.) 

BovASD,  William  S.    Adults  in  the  Sunday  SchooL    New  York:  Abmgdon 

Press,  191 7.    Pp.  196.    $1.00. 

Discusses  the  main  features  of  the  adult  Bible  class  movement  and  offers  practical 
suggestions  as  to  the  material  and  methods  of  teaching  in  adult  Bible  classes. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,    Bulletins  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,  and  Five. 

New  York,  191 7.    $0.10  each. 

Three  of  these  bulletins  deal  with  experimental  schools,  one  with  playthings,  and 
one  with  the  study  of  animal  families  in  schoob. 

Casdon,  Leopold.    A  Practical  French  Course.    Boston:    Silver,  Burdett 
&  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  443. 

Garey  and  Ellis.    The  Junior  Plattsburg  Manual.    New  York:  Century  Co., 

191 7.    Pp.399.    $i.50- 

A  textbook  for  the  preparatory,  public,  and  high  schools  of  the  United  States  on 
physical  and  military  training. 

Clark,  Albert  W.    Graded  Writing  Textbook.    Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1917. 

Davis,  K.  C.    Productive  Plant  Husbandry.    Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott 

Co.,  1917.    8vo,  pp.  462.    $1 .  75  net. 

One  of  the  Lippincott  *'Farm  Life  Text  Series.''  A  textbook  for  high  schools. 
Contains  material  on  plant  propagation,  plant  breeding,  soils,  field  crops,  gardening, 
fruit-growing,  forestry,  insects,  plant  diseases,  and  farm  management. 

DiFFENDORFER,  Ralph  £.    Missionary  Education  in  Home  and  School.    New 
York:  Abingdon  Press,  191 7.    Pp.  407.    $1 .  50. 

Ely  and  Wicker.    Elementary  Principles  of  Economics  (Revised) .    New  York : 
Macmillan,  191 7.    Pp.  346. 

Mace,  William  H.    A  Beginner's  History.    Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Co., 

1916.    Cloth.     lamo,  pp.  404.    $0.60. 

Written  biographically.  Rich  in  the  romance  of  exploration  and  pioneer  achieve- 
ments.   Many  illustrations  and  maps.    A  text  for  the  intermediate  grades. 

Miller,  Ernest  A.    Making  the  Old  Sunday  School  New.    New  York: 
Methodist  Book  Concern,  191 7.    Pp.  100.    $0.50. 
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O'Shea,  Halbrook,  and  Cook.    Every-Day  Speller,    Books  I,  11,  m,  and 

IV.    Indianapolis,  Ind.:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  191 7. 

These  four  books  provide  material  on  spelling  for  each  of  the  eight  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  each  book  containing  material  for  two  grades. 

Packard,  John  Calvin.    Everyday  Physics.    A  Laboratory  Manual.    Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1917.    $1.00. 

A  laboratory  manual  which  outlines  a  course  in  physics,  adapted  equally  well  for 
college  preparation  and  for  the  immediate  reqiurements  of  everyday  life.  A  large 
number  of  exercises  recently  developed  in  the  high-school  laboratory,  with  a  selected 
number  from  the  standard  list,  form  the  contents  of  the  book.  So  far  as  possible 
standard  apparatus  has  been  used.  The  newer  exercises  require  commercial  apparatus 
which  may  be  easily  procured. 

Pickett,  Wilson,  and  Smith.  Cyclopedia  of  Temperance,  Prohibitum,  and 
Public  Morals,  New  York:  Methodist  Book  Concern,  191 7.  Pp.  406. 
$0.50  net. 

Pintner  and  Paterson.  A  Scale  of  Performance  Tests.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  213. 

Pyle,  W.  H.    The  Science  of  Human  Nature,    Boston:    Silver,  Burdett  & 

Co.,  1917. 

A  book  in  the  "Teacher  Traming  Series,"  edited  by  Professor  W.  W.  Charters 
Aims  to  present  a  course  in  beginning  psychology  for  students  in  high  schook  and 
normal  schoob. 

RoRAY,  N.  L.    Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girls.    Philadelphia:  P.  Blakiston's 

Son  &  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  196.    $0.75. 

An  elementary  text  in  home  economics.  Many  applied  problems.  Presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  first  seven  years'  work  of  elementary-school  arithmetic.  Arranged 
by  lessons. 

Sanderson  and  Peairs.    School  Entomology.    New  York:    John  Wiley  & 

Sons,  191 7.    Pp.  356. 

An  elementary  textbook  of  entomology  for  secondary  schools  and  agricultural 
short  courses.  It  is  one  of  the  "Wiley  Technical  Series "  for  vocational  and  industrial 
schoob. 

Taylor,  Charles  K.    The  Boys*  Camp  Manual.    New  York:  Centxiry  Co., 

1917.    Pp.  236.    $1.25. 

A  handbook  of  military  and  all-round  training,  with  special  stress  upon  physical 
development  and  physical  training. 

Thurstone,  Louis  L.    Freehand  Lettering.    Chicago:  B.  D.  Berry  Co.,  igis» 
A  course  of  exercises  in  single-stroke  freehand  lettering  adapted  for  classes  in 
mechanical  drawing. 

Winchester,  B.  S.    Religious  Education  and  Democracy.    New  York:  Abing- 
don Press,  1917.    Pp.  293.    $1.50. 
Contains  much  valuable  material  for  one  interested  in  plans  and  programs  rdative 

to  ^'eek-day  religious  instruction*     Part  II  (123  pages)  is  made  up  entirely  o£  4«ji-_^ 
menljs  giving  in  considerable  detaiJ  outlines  and  currkub  and  plans  of  moral  ai  ' 
gious  instruclion. 
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the  old  plan  and  nearly  $20.00  under  the  new,  or  a  difference  of 
$8.00.' 

Restated  in  terms  of  the  cost  the  problem  is:  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  instruction  costs  more  under  the  junior  high-school 
plan  of  organization  than  under  the  old  scheme,  can  the  justifica- 
tion of  this  added  expense  be  found  in  the  increased  ability  of  the 
intermediate-school  pupils  to  perform  the  work  of  the  senior  high 
school?  That  is,  does  the  plan  of  departmental  teaching  have 
results  which  "carry  over"  in  form  of  better  scholastic  work  in  the 
senior  school?  It  is  not  suggested  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  to  measure  the  work  of  the  junior  high  school,  nor  that  the 
entire  justification  rests  with  the  findings  of  such  a  survey,  but 
merely  that  it  offers  a  medium  through  which  some  valuable 
statistics  may  be  secured  and  some  precise  measurements  made. 

In  order  to  make  this  study  of  the  intermediate  schools  in  this 
dty,  the  records  of  404  students  who  were  graduated  from  the 
Central  and  Union  high  schools  in  1916  were  compiled.  One  half 
of  the  students  had  had  their  preparatory  training  in  the  tradi- 
tional elementary  school,  and  one  half  under  the  junior  high-school 
type  of  organization.  The  graduates  of  1916  were  chosen  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  those  who  had  had  the  inter- 
mediate-school training  would  have  had  three  years  under  the 
departmental  teaching;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  the  first  year 
that  a  class  trained  in  tHe  junior  high  school  had  had  time  to  com- 
plete the  senior  high  school;  and,  again,  it  represented  the  end  of 
the  first  five  years  of  the  existence  of  the  newer  type  of  schools. 
The  pupils  who  were  chosen  represented,  as  far  as  possible,  no 
particular  section  of  the  dty,  but  took  in  all  parts  of  the  school 
system;  that  is,  the  students  chosen  do  not  represent  a  sdected 
lot,  except  in  so  far  as  any  high-school  graduates  are  sdected. 
All  of  the  records  studied  were  of  graduates  of  the  two  high  schools. 
This  fact,  of  course,  eliminates  certain  types  and  makes  the  prob- 
lem less  complicated.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  students 
whose  records  were  taken  were  graduates  of  the  Union  School. 
This  high  school  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  dty,  and  its 
students  come  largdy  from  the  homes  of  the  so-called  "middle "  and 

>  Grand  Rapids  School  Survey  (19x6),  pp.  433-38. 
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industrial  class,  while  the  Central  High  School,  although  all  classes 
are  represented  in  it  as  in  any  large  high  school,  draws  from  what 
are  commonly  known  as  the  better  residential  portions  of  the  dty. 

After  the  records  had  been  selected,  the  entire  number  was 
rearranged  so  that  the  two  groups,  except  in  the  matter  of  prepara- 
tion, would  be  comparable.  All  sections  of  the  dty  are  represented 
in  both  groups.  Following  the  choosing  of  the  404  cards,  the 
record  of  each  was  traced  back  to  the  sixth  grade.  This,  it  was  felt, 
furnished  a  common  starting-ground.  In  this  grade,  all  would 
have  recdved  the  same  kind  of  instruction  under  the  same  plan  of 
organization.  The  record  of  each  was  then  carried  forward  through 
the  twelfth  grade.  Each  student's  report  represents,  then,  a  study 
of  seven  years  of  his  public-school  training. 

The  subjects  of  English  and  mathematics  were  chosen  because 
they  are  the  two  constants  of  the  curriculum.  Three  years  of 
English  and  two  years  of  mathematics  are  required  here  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  senior  high  school,  and  in  the  junior  high  school  all 
are  required  to  take  those  subjects.  This  is  also  true,  of  course, 
in  the  sixth  grade. 

The  last  half  of  each  year  was  taken  as  a  basis  of  measurement 
because  the  assumption  was  made  that  in  this  last  half-year  the 
work  begun  in  the  first  was  completed;  also,  because  no  mid-year 
classes  are  graduated  from  the  senior  high  school.  In  the  system 
in  use  here,  6-2,  7-2,  8-2,  etc.,  refer  to  the  second  half  of  the  grade 
indicated. 

In  the  accompanying  tables  the  frequency  distribution  was 
charted  for  Grade  6-2  as  the  period  when  all  the  pupils  finished  the 
work  which  it  is  assumed  they  had  under  a  common  form  of  organi- 
zation; 7-2  as  the  grade  when  they  had  finished  their  first  year 
under  a  separate  plan  of  organization;  9-2  as  the  time  when  the 
junior  high-school  groups  were  through  with  their  intermediate- 
school  training,  and  the  non-jimior  students  had  finished  their 
first  year  in  the  ninth  grade  and  were  ready  for  the  senior  work; 
and  12-2  as  the  time  when  each  had  had  three  years  of  senior  high- 
school  training. 

In  Grand  Rapids,  a  mark  between  70  and  75  is  called  a  ^' condi- 
tion" and  bdow  70  "failed."    This  table  indicates  that  there  were 
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more  f ailiires  throughout  in  the  non-junior  high-school  group  than 
in  the  junior.  In  the  seven  grades,  39  of  the  junior  group  were 
below  passing,  20  having  conditions  and  19  failing.  For  the  same 
grades  in  the  non-jimior  group,  there  were  56  who  fell  below  75 
per  cent,  29  having  conditions  and  27  failing  outright.  The  dis- 
tribution of  this  grade  is  important  and  interesting.    The  median 

TABLE  I 
The  Distribution  of  Each  Group  in  English  in  Grades  6-2  to  12-2  Inclusivs 


Gbadxs 

Class  ImnvAU 

6-1 

7-« 

8-1 

0-a 

xo-» 

IX-l 

xa-» 

Junior  Hifh-Scbool  Group 

o<— 100 

42 

6 

65 

54 

I 
4 
I 

2 

33 
17 
72 

54 
3 

2 
I 

38 
54 
54 
44 
5 
I 

23 
40 
62 

52 
23 

I 

19 
25 

53 

71 

13 

5 

9 

I 

IS 

18 

9 

2 

12 

90-94.99 

85-89.99 

80-84.99 

7S-  79-99 

70-  74.99 

65-  69.99 

60-  64.99 

19 

45 

41 

7 

I 

Non-Jonior  High-School  Group 

o<— 100 

1 

80 

58 
5 

5 

2 

3 

30 
10 

77 
66 

3 
7 

43 

9 

91 

51 

I 

4 

19 
32 
67 

^? 
16 

6 

2 

19 
22 

i 

5 

5 

19 
13 

il 

19 

8 
8 

10 

90-94.99 

85-89.99 

80-84.99 

75-  79  99 

70-  74.99 

65-69.99 

60-  64.99 

14 
47 

I 

of  the  junior  high-school  group  is  86.96  per  cent,  and  of  the  non- 
junior  group  86 .  30  per  cent.  This  in  itself  indicates  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  similarity  in  the  dispersion  of  the  groups.  It  is  at  once 
evident  that  we  have  two  groups  which  are  comparable  from  the 
standpoint  of  distribution  around  the  median. 

When  the  two  groups  have  finished  their  7-2  work,  we  find 
the  distribution  practically  unchanged  in  its  essential  features. 
In  the  junior  high-school  group,  there  are  3  who  fall  below  passing, 
all  of  them  being  failures.  In  the  non-junior  high-school  group, 
there  are  7  who  fall  below  75  per  cent,  all  of  them  failures.    The 
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median  for  the  intermediate  group  is  87.15  per  cent  and  for 
the  non-intermediate  86 .  29  per  cent.  Both  of  the  medians  fall  in 
the  class  interval  85-89 .99  per  cent,  as  do  the  medians  for  the  6-2. 
The  difference  here  is  not,  however,  in  any  sense  large,  being  33  for 
one  and  30  for  the  other.  At  the  median  there  are  only  5  more 
cases  in  the  latter  group  than  in  the  former. 

It  is  very  clear,  then,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  no  effect 
has  been  made  on  their  distribution.  The  two  groups  which  were 
so  close  together  in  the  sixth  grade  are  still  almost  homogeneous. 

One  would  be  justified,  however,  in  looking  for  some  decided 
change  in  the  groups  by  the  time  each  has  finished  the  ninth  grade. 
The  distribution  here  becomes  as  important  as  in  the  sixth  grade, 
because  the  two  groups  are  about  to  enter  upon  their  senior  high- 
school  work.  In  this  grade  there  are  6  yrho  got  conditions  and  2 
who  failed  in  the  non-jimior  high-school  group,  and  only  i  who  got 
below  passing  in  the  junior  high-school  groups,  and  that  was  a  con- 
dition. However,  except  for  a  redistribution  around  the  median 
line,  no  essential  difference  in  the  two  groups  is  apparent.  The 
medians  are  very  close,  being  86.97  per  cent  for  the  junior  high- 
school  group  and  86.29  per  cent  for  the  non-jimior  group.  Both 
medians  fall,  as  they  did  in  the  two  preceding  grades,  in  the  class 
interval  of  85-89.99  per  cent.  An  interesting  point  is  that  the 
median  for  Grade  9-2  of  each  group  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  6-2  median  for  each  group.  The  6-2  median  for  the  jimior 
high-school  group  is  86.96  per  cent,  and  the  9-2,  86.97  per  cent. 
The  median  for  the  non-jimior  high-school  group  in  Grade  6-2  is 
86 .  30  per  cent,  and  in  Grade  9-2, 86 .  29  per  cent. 

In  the  ninth-grade  distribution,  at  the  end  of  the  junior  high- 
school  training  for  the  one  group  and  of  the  regular  ninth-grade 
work  for  the  other,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  high-school 
work  for  both,  there  is  still  no  disparity  in  the  frequency  distribu- 
tion of  the  two  groups. 

At  the  end  of  the  senior  high-school  work  it  is  very  evident  that 
there  is  still  little  difference  in  the  two  groups.  There  is  one  failure 
in  the  jimior  high-school  section  and  one  condition  in  the  non- 
jimior  high-school.  Fig.  i  indicates  that,  instead  of  drawing  apart, 
the  two  groups  display  a  tendency  to  parallel  more  closely  in  each 
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grade.  Thb  is  so  true  that,  if  the  same  colored  line  were  used  in 
drawing  both  curves,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
from  the  other.  The  medians  are  86.5  per  cent  for  the  junior 
high-school  group  and  86.21  per  cent  for  the  non- junior  group. 
The  average  median  for  the  entire  seven  years  in  English  is  86.01 

per  cent  for  the  inter- 
mediate group  and 
85.23  per  cent  for 
the  non-intermediate 
group. 

Another  measure 
which  will  show  the 
compactness  of  the 
groups  is  the  quartile 
deviation  of  each. 

Table  II  indicates 
very  clearly  that  the 
longer  the  two  groups 
stay  in  school  the 
closer  they  get  in 
ability  in  English. 
While  the  quartile 
deviations  of  the 
junior  group  display 
more  fluctuation  than 
the  other,  that  is, 
although  they  are 
apparently  farther 
apart  in  Grades  8-2, 
9-2,  and  10-2  than 
they  were  in  Grade 
7-2,  still  the  deviation  is  small  and  shows  a  close  homogeneity  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  In  a  study  of  the  quartile  deviations 
of  the  non-jimior  group,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  even  a  doser 
homogeneity  than  is  present  in  the  junior  group. 

A  study  of  the  quartile  deviations  of  the  junior  group  indicates 
that  they  are  quite  close  together  in  ability  in  the  seventh  grade, 


Class  Intervals 


Junior  GBgfa  Median 86.49  per  cent 

Non-Junior  High  Median . .  86 .  21  per  cent 


FtG.  x.—Distribution 


around   the  median  for 
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but  that  Grades  8-2,  9-2,  and  10-2  present  a  greater  variation. 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  Grade  8-2  a  readjust- 
ment occurs  and  the  group  grows  gradually  closer  together. 

TABLE  n 

Thb  QnASTOB  Deviations  of  the  Junior  and 
NoN-JuNiOR  High-School  Groups  in  English 
TOR  Grades  6-a  to  xa-s  Inclusivb 


Gfade 

Janior 
Higli-&bool  Gnmp 

Non-Junior 

6-2 

5.123 
3.383 
4.553 
4.54 

3.806 
3.574 

3.289 
3.342 
3.902 
3.89X 
3.643 
3.317 

7-2 

8-2 

(y.2 

1^2 

II-2 

12-2 

Average... 

3.380 

3451 

The  non- junior  group  displays  no  such  violent  fluctuations,  how- 
ever, and  indicates  that  there  were  no  decided  readjustments  to  be 
made  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  From  the  ninth  grade 
through  the  twelfth  the  quartile  deviations  decrease  each  year. 

From  this  study  of  the  distribution  aroimd  English  and  of  the 
quartile  deviations  for  both  sections,  it  is  very  evident  that  there 
is  no  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  groups  as  related 
to  each  other  in  Grade  6-2  in  English.  This  is  apparently  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  two  groups  start  out  almost  equal  in 
ability  to  perform  the  work  in  English  and  that  they  retain  that 
equality  throughout  the  seven  years.  The  difference  in  form  of 
organization  seems  to  have  had  little  influence  on  their  scholastic 
work  in  English. 

Having  studied  the  work  in  English,  we  are  interested  in  finding 
out  what  happens  in  the  case  of  mathematics.  Table  IQ  gives 
the  distribution  by  grades  for  this  subject  in  each  section. 

A  comparison  of  the  niunber  of  failures  in  mathematics  for 
each  group  shows  that  there  are  21  conditions  and  23  failures  in 
the  junior  high-school  group  and  48  conditions  and  22  failures  in 
the  non-junior  group.    Apparently  the  former  group  was  able  to 
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perform  the  work  somewhat  more  easily  than  the  latter.     The 
advantage^  however,  is  small. 

TABLE  ra 

The  Frequency  Distribution  of  Each  Group  in  Mathematics  por  Grades 

6-2  TO  12-2  Inclusive 


Grades 

Class  Imtsrvals 

6-9 

7-a 

8-3 

9-a 

ZO-3 

ZX-9 

Z9-3 

AyoBge 

Junior  Higfa-Scbool  Group 

05-IOO 

32 
Z2 
62 

55 
3 

4 

2 

3 

36 
23 
51 
57 

54 
19 
60 
61 
7 

37 
25 
28 

16 
2 
7 

7 

6 

4 
13 
II 
12 

I 

10 
10 
31 
51 
27 

6 

5 
3 
5 
5 

X 

4 
32 
74 
66 
20 

4 

z 

90-  94.99 

85-  89.99 

80-  84.99 

75-  79-99 

70-  74-99 

6S-  69.99 

60-  64.99 

Non-Junior  Higfa-Scbool  Groups 

o<— 100 

29 

9 

57 

65 

4 
15 

2 

3 

% 

75 

73 

3 

6 

3 

I 

34 

9 

92 

60 

4 
2 

37 
25 

fr 

z8 

10 

6 

5 

II 

6 

z8 

22 

9 

9 
14 
20 

54 
22 

9 

3 

2 

II 

5 

I 

z 

3 

2Z 

68 

74 

30 

5 

90-94  99 

8S-  89.99 

80-84.99 

75-  79  99 

70-  74.99 

85-69.99 

60-  64.99 

2 

In  Grade  6-2  in  mathematics,  there  are  4  conditions  and  5 
failures  in  the  junior  high-school  section  as  compared  with  15  con- 
ditions and  5  failures  in  the  non-junior  section.  The  distribution 
around  the  median  for  the  6-2  mathematics  indicates  that  the  two 
sections  are  almost  evenly  distributed.  The  median  for  the  inter- 
mediate group  is  86.56  per  cent  and  for  the  non-intermediate 
group  85 .  25  per  cent.  As  was  the  case  with  the  English,  there  are 
more  cases  in  the  two  upper-class  intervals  for  the  junior  high- 
school  group  than  there  are  for  the  non-junior  high-school  section. 

The  median  for  the  junior  high-school  group  is  87 .  13  per  cent, 
and  for  the  non-junior  group  85.79  P^r  cent,  a  difference  of  only 
1.4  per  cent.  There  are  5  conditions  and  2  failures  in  the  <me 
group,  and  6  conditions  and  4  failures  in  the  other.  However,  no 
great  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  evident. 
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The  9-2  distribution  is  interesting  because  it  is  the  grade  at 
which  both  groups  end  their  work  under  a  different  scheme  of 
administration,  and  because  it  shows  what  happens  when  each  group 
for  the  first  time  undertakes  algebra.  Under  the  course  of  study 
in  force,  both  sections  begin  algebra  in  the  ninth  grade.  The 
junior  high-school  group  has  14  conditions  and  2  failures  and  the 
non-junior  group  10  con- 
ditions and  II  failures. 
This  indicates  a  slight 
superiority  on  the  part  of 
the  former  section.  The 
median  for  the  interme- 
diate section  is  84.95  P^^ 
cent,  and  for  the  non- 
intermediate  section  85 .05 
per  cent. 

In  Grade  12-2  there 
were  very  few  students 
taking  mathematics,  so 
few,  indeed,  that  the  curve 
was  plotted  for  the 
eleventh  grade.  One  of 
two  things  took  place — 
either  the  jimior  high- 
school  group  finished  their 
two  years'  required  work 
in  that  subject  and 
stopped,  or  they  were  able 
to  finish  it  earlier  in  the 
course.    In   Grade   11-2 

there  are  8  conditions  for  the  junior  high-school  and  9  for  the 
non-jimior  high-school  sections.  The  median  in  this  grade  for 
the  former  is  82.88  per  cent,  and  for  the  latter  83.04  per  cent. 
The  curve  in  Fig.  2  indicates  that  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
curves  have  not  changed  much,  and  that  there  are  still  more  cases 
aroimd  the  median  of  the  non-junior  group  than  of  the  jimior 
group.    The   average   median   for  the  entire  seven  grades  in 
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Class  Intervals 

Junior  High  Median 82. 88  per  cent 

Non- Junior  ffigh  Median.  .83.04  per  cent 

Fig.  2.~Distribution  around  the  median 
for  zz-2  mathematics. 
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mathematics  for  both  groups  is  85.63  per  cent  for  the  junior 
group,  and  84.34  per  cent  for  the  non-jimior  group. 

Throughout  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  each  group  in 
mathematics^  as  in  the  case  of  English,  there  is  no  marked  tendency 
to  alter  the  relative  positions  in  which  the  two  groups  were  dis- 
tributed in  the  sixth  grade.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  large 
readjustment  in  the  relations  of  the  two  groups. 

A  statement  of  the  quartile  deviations  of  each  group  in  mathe- 
matics will  show  the  same  thing  to  hold  true. 

TABLE  IV 

Thb  Quashle  Deviations  of  the  Junior 
AND  Non-Junior  High-School  Groups  in 
Mathematics  for  Grades  6-2  to  12-2 
Inclusive 


Gfade 

Hish-&bool  Gioap 

N<m.Jiuiior 
High-School  Gfoap 

6-2 

3.74 
4.9x5 
5. 239 
5.782 

3.86 
S.838 

3.808 

3306 

2.679- 

5.719 

4.323- 

3.824 

2.91^ 

7-2 

8-2 

<y-2 

1^2 

II-2 

12-2 

Average... 

3.568 

3.525 

This  indicates  that  the  longer  the  students  of  the  junior  high- 
school  group  are  in  the  intermediate  and  senior  high  schools  the 
greater  is  the  difference  in  their  ability  in  nuUhematics.  This  is  an 
argument  for  the  revision  of  the  course.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
students  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  of  the  non-junior 
high-school  group  get  doser  together  in  ability  to  do  the  worL 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  under  the  same  plan  of 
organization  and  have  no  decided  readjustments  to  make.  The 
ninth  grade,  however,  indicates  that  the  first  year  in  mathematics 
of  a  more  advanced  kind  causes  a  more  decided  variation  in  their 
ability  to  do  the  work.  The  variation  is  larger  for  the  non-jimior 
high-school  than  for  the  jimior  high-school  section,  the  quartile 
being  5.719  in  Grade  9-2  and  2.679  ^  ^^  eighth  grade  for  the 
former,  and  5 .782  in  the  ninth  grade  and  5 .239  in  the  eighth  grade 
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for  the  latter.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  intermediate- 
school  pupils  had  made  their  readjustment  to  the  new  conditions, 
whereas  the  other  students  were  in  the  process  of  readjustment. 
From  this  point  on  through  the  senior  high-school  mathematics, 
the  non-jimior  group  grows  closer  together  in  ability.  The  average 
deviation  for  the  junior  high-school  section  is  3.568,  and  for  the 
non-junior  section,  3.525,  indicating  the  compactness  of  each 
group. 

Another  method  of  testing  and  comparing  the  success  of  the 
two  groups  in  the  senior  high  school  is  to  compare  the  median 
achievements  of  each  group  in  English  and  mathematics  by  grades. 
The  medians  of  each  group  are  shown  in  the  Tables  V  and  VI. 

Fig.  3  shows  very  graphically  the  relationship  between  the  two 
groups  in  English.  The  median  achievement  of  each  is  very  closely 
related  to  the  other.  Starting  with  Grade  6-2,  in  which  the  jimior 
high-school  group  has  a  median  of  86.95  per  cent  and  the  non- 
junior  high-school  group  86.30  per  cent,  the  two  curves  parallel 
each  other  throughout  the  seven  years.  The  first  three  years,  or 
through  the  eighth  grade,  the  curve  steadily  rises  for  both,  but 
drops  in  the  ninth  grade.  The  end  of  the  ninth  grade  finds  the 
median  achievement  of  each  group  to  be  almost  identical.  For 
the  jimior  high-school  group  it  is  86.96  per  cent,  and  for  the  non- 
junior  group  86.29  per  cent,  a  difference  of  only  0.7  per  cent. 
From  the  standpoint  of  median  achievement,  the  students  of  the 
non- junior  group  were  quite  as  well  able  to  perform  the  ninth-grade 
work  as  those  of  the  junior  group.  The  upward  slope  in  the  last 
year  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  only  the  pupils  proficient  in 
En^ish  and  those  who  have  failed  in  previous  years  and  are  repeat- 
ing their  work  elect  English  in  the  last  year  in  the  senior  high  school. 

At  the  close  of  their  senior  high-school  work  the  two  groups  are 
separated  in  their  median  ability  by  only  o .  28  per  cent,  the  junior 
median  being  86.49  per  cent  and  the  non- jimior  median  86.21  per 
cent.  While  it  is  evident  from  Fig.  3  that  the  median  ability 
of  the  intermediate-school  group  is  slightly  better  than  that  of  the 
non-intermediate  group,  the  difference  at  the  most  is  only  2 .  i  per 
cent  in  the  eighth  grade.  This  advantage  is  hardly  large  enough 
to  constitute  an  argument  for  the  superior  work  in  English  under  the 
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junior  high-school  plan  of  organization.    The  average  median 

achievement  of  the  jmiior  high-school  group  is  85.63  per  cent 

and  of  the  non-junior  group  84 .34  per  cent,  a  difference  of  only  i  .3 

per  cent. 

TABLE  V 

The  Median  Achievement  por  Each  Group  in 
English  for  Grades  6-2  to  12-2 
Inclusive 


Grade 

Hi^-S^'SdOioup 

Non-Junior 
Hi^-Sdiool  Group 

6-2 

Percentage 
86.95 
87.14 

"^.^ 
84.91 
84.47 
86.49 

Percentage 
86.30 
86.32 

86.29 
84.17 
83.79 
86.21 

7-2 

8.2::::::::.: 

<y-2 

10-2 

II-2 

X2-2 

Average... 

85.87 

85.23 

/ 

90 

/: 

\ 

1 

X 
X 

y 

80 

6-2  7-2  8-2  9-2  10-2  ii-a  12-2 

Grade 

Fig.  3.~Median  achievement  of  each  group  in  English 
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Table  VI  and  Fig.  4  showing  the  median  achievement  in  mathe- 
matics are  interesting  and  perplexing.    In  the  sixth  grade  the  two 

TABLE  VI 

Thb  Median  Achieveicent  for  Each  Group  is 

Mathematics  tor  Grades  6-2  to  xa-a 

Inclusive 


Grade 

Janior 
High-^bool  Gnmp 

Non-Junior 
Hish-Sd^  Group 

6-2 

Poccntice 
86.56 

87.69 
84.95 
84.76 
82.88 
88.49 

PcrcenUie 
85.25 
85.79 
86.83 

85.05 
85.26 
83.04 
87.03 

7-a 

8-2 

<y-2 

1^2 

XX-2 

xa-2 

Average... 

85.63 

84.34 

90 

t^-ipe-— - 

s 

^.» 

.,,.--» 

\ 

>» 

/     / 
/    / 
/   • 

1  i 

£" 

80 

* 

8-2  9-2 

Grade 


XO-2 


6-2  7-2 

Fig.  4. — ^Median  achievement  of  each  group  in  mathematics 


11-2 


12-2 


groups  are  almost  in  the  same  situation  as  they  are  in  English. 
The  junior  high-school  group  has  a  slight  advantage  in  mathe- 
matics of  1 .3  per  cent,  while  in  English  the  advantage  is  only  0.6 
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per  cent.  In  the  seventh  grade  this  advantage  in  mathematics  is  2 . 6 
per  cent,  but  in  the  eighth  grade  only  o .  8  per  cent.  However,  while 
the  group  in  English  maintains  a  slight  advantage  over  the  non- 
jimior  high-school  group  throughout  the  seven  years,  the  same 
group  in  mathematics  is  unable  to  do  so.  Apparently  they  are 
unable,  as  a  group,  to  do  as  well  in  algebra  as  the  section  from  the 
traditional  school.  The  difference  is  not  large,  only  o.i  per  cent, 
but  the  falling  off  from  the  median  achievement  in  the  eighth 
grade  is  2 . 7  per  cent,  which  is  more  than  the  loss  of  the  non- junior 
high-school  group,  i  .8  per  cent. 

Through  algebra  and  in  geometry  the  non- junior  group  makes 
a  sUghtly  better  median  score.    This  is  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  4. 

While  the  average  median  of  the  junior  group  in  mathematics 
is  8s .63  per  cent  and  that  of  the  non- junior  group  84.34  per  cent, 
the  advantage  is  so  slight  as  to  make  the  achievement  of  the  two 
groups  almost  identical. 

SPECIFIC  CONCLUSIONS  FROM  A  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  404  STUDENTS 

DIVIDED  NEARLY  EQUALLY  BETWEEN  JUNIOR  AND 

NON-JUNIOR  mOH-SCHOOL  GROUPS 

1.  The  two  groups  selected  for  this  study  are  comparable 
groups.  This  is  shown  by  the  frequency  distribution  of  each  in 
mathematics  and  English.  Grade  6-2  was  chosen  as  the  starting- 
point  of  this  study,  because  in  this  grade  it  is  assumed  that  each 
group  receives  instruction  imder  a  common  form  of  organization. 

2.  The  similarity  between  the  distribution  of  the  two  sections 
in  both  English  and  mathematics  does  not  change  materially 
throughout  the  seven  grades.  In  other  words,  the  relationship 
which  existed  between  them  in  Grade  6-2  remains  practically 
unchanged. 

3.  The  compactness  of  each  group  in  English  is  shown  by  the 
quartile  deviation.  Table  11  indicates  that  the  junior  high-school 
group  is  more  compact  than  the  non-jimior  section.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  group  has  a  period  of  readjust- 
ment to  new  conditions  which  the  former  does  not  experience. 

4.  The  quartile  deviation  for  each  group  in  mathematics  indi- 
cates that  the  longer  the  junior  high-school  section  takes  that 
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subject  the  farther  apart  the  students  get  in  ability.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  non- junior  section  maintains  a  very  close  and  even 
relationship  in  mathematics. 

5.  A  study  of  the  median  achievement  of  the  two  groups  in 
English  reveals  the  fact  that  neither  has  any  advantage  over  the 
other.  The  average  median  for  the  jimior  high-school  group  in 
English  is  85 .63  per  cent  and  for  the  non- junior  group  84.34  per 
cent,  a  difference  of  only  i  .3  per  cent.  This  difference  is  hardly 
enough  to  constitute  an  argument  for  the  intermediate  school  from 
the  point  of  view  of  instruction  in  English. 

6.  An  eicamination  of  the  median  achievement  of  the  two  groups 
in  mathematics  reveals  the  fact  that  the  abilities  of  the  two  groups 
in  that  subject  are  almost  identical.  What  small  advantage  there 
is  is  in  favor  of  the  non-junior  group.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
subject  of  English,  the  work  of  the  junior  group  in  mathematics 
apparently  furnishes  no  basis  for  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
new  tj^e  of  organization. 

7.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  increased  cost  of  the  intermediate  school  in  Grand  Rapids  from 
the  point  of  view  of  instruction  does  not  find  its  justification  in 
better  scholastic  work  in  the  senior  high  school.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  work  is  done  as  well,  but  that  the  students  are  no  better 
prepared  to  do  the  advanced  work. 

THE  SELATION  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  THE  404  PUPILS  AMD 

THE  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 

\^th  the  facts  just  given,  shall  the  conclusion  be  that  the 
intermediate  school  in  Grand  Rapids,  although  it  succeeds  in  the 
matter  of  increased  enrolment  and  retention  in  school  of  the  pupils 
enrolled,  fafls  to  prepare  its  students  any  better  for  the  work  of 
the  senior  high  school  than  does  the  traditional  elementary  school  ? 
That  such  is  apparently  the  case  in  this  dty  is  clear,  but  that  the 
blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the  intermediate  school  is  not  so  evident. 

The  question  at  once  arises.  Has  the  junior  high  school  been 
thoroughly  reorganized  as  to  the  curriculmn  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  course  of  study  ?    Or,  in  another  way,  do  the  students 
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in  the  intermediate  schools  have  the  same  subject-matter  presented 
to  them  as  is  given  to  the  students  in  the  elementary  schools  ?  If 
this  is  true,  may  not  an  explanation  of  the  similarity  in  achievement 
and  in  distribution  of  the  two  groups  be  foimd  in  the  answer  to  this 
question  ? 

An  examination  of  the  curricula  of  the  various  junior  high 
schools  in  Grand  Rapids  since  they  were  organized  in  191 1  shows 
that  there  has  been  practically  no  change  nor  attempted  change  in 
the  courses  of  study  imtil  the  year  1915-16.  In  that  year  the 
course  of  study  in  English  in  the  South  High  School  was  thoroughly 
revised,  and  this  year  a  new  course  of  study  in  history  has  been 
adopted  for  the  same  school.  When  the  students  whose  records 
have  just  been  studied  were  in  the  intermediate  school,  they 
followed  the  same  course  of  study  as  those  in  the  elementary  school. 
Two  important  exceptions  should  be  noted  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment. In  1913  Latin  and  German  were  introduced  as  electives 
and  were  offered  as  additional  subjects.  This,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  course  has  been  revised  up  to 
1915-16. 

When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  new  type  of  organization  the 
instruction  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  costs  nearly  $8 .  00  more 
per  pupil,  the  expense,  from  that  point  of  view,  in  Grand  Rapids 
cannot  be  justified. 

To  put  it  in  another  way:  it  is  not  economical  to  spend  an 
aggregate  of  $16.00  more  per  pupil  for  instruction  to  produce 
results  which  are  obtainable  for  that  much  less. 

Grand  Rapids  has  been  progressive  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  junior  high  school  from  the  point  of  view 
of  enrolment,  and  the  results  are  very  satisfactory.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculimi,  practically 
nothing  has  been  done,  and  the  results  do  not  show  progress. 

SOME  OF  THE  ^'INTANGIBLE  VALUES"  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Although  the  conclusions  reached  as  to  the  scholastic  ability 
of  the  junior  high-school  group  in  performing  the  senior  high-school 
work  do  not  seem  to  warrant  the  additional  expense  of  the  inter- 
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mediate  schools,  it  does  not  follow  that  Grand  Rapids  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  experiment.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  are 
certain  benefits  arising  from  the  junior  high  school  which,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  administration,  more  than  warrant  the  increased 
expenditure. 

Throughout  this  discussion,  little  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  so-called  ''intangible  values''  arising  from  the  junior  high- 
school  form  of  organization.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  con- 
fine the  scope  of  the  thesis  to  the  "measurable  qualities"  of  the 
intermediate  school.  In  view,  however,  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
new  form  of  organization,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  benefits  which,  while  they  are  not  subject  to  precise  meas- 
urement, do,  in  the  minds  of  many,  justify  the  increased  expenditure. 

In  Grand  Rapids  it  is  felt  that  the  higher  cost  of  instruction  of 
the  seventh-  and  eighth-graders  is,  aside  from  other  considerations, 
justified  upon  the  following  groimds: 

The  period  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  is  the  time 
when  practically  all  the  children  enter  upon  adolescence.  This 
tremendously  important  stage  in  the  lives  of  the  students  is  essen- 
tially a  period  of  change.  The  boy  becomes  a  youth,  and  the 
girl  a  maiden.  They  both  experience  an  awakening  of  the  emo- 
tions, they  become  self-assertive,  they  feel  strong  social  attractions, 
they  begin  to  think,  vaguely  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  sxirely,  in 
terms  of  their  future  vocations,  and  begin  to  realize  something  of 
their  relation  to  the  industrial  world.  Almost  for  the  first  time  the 
students  begin  to  ask  the  question,  ''Why?"  about  their  school 
work.  It  is  a  period  when  they  must  be  dealt  with  as  individuals. 
The  traditional  scheme  of  a  one-room-one-teacher  form  of  organi- 
zation with  a  conmion  curriculmn  for  all,  which  seemed  to  meet 
their  needs  during  the  first  six  years,  no  longer  proves  satisfactory. 
In  short,  the  period  of  adolescence  is  the  time  of  budding  indi- 
viduality. 

The  intermediate  plan  of  organization  gives  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  develop  and  to  express  his  individuality.  Under 
the  departmental  plan  of  teaching  he  comes  in  contact  with  a 
greater  nimiber  of  teachers,  with  the  result  that  he  has  at  once  a 
larger  point  of  view  than  is  possible  imder  the  traditional  scheme. 
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He  has  also  more  men  teachers,  a  most  desirable  thing  for  the 
growing  boy  and  girl.  His  teachers  are  specialists  in  their  line, 
and,  as  a  rule,  bring  to  the  subject  a  breadth  of  view  and  give  to  the 
student  an  outlook  upon  that  particular  field  not  possible  in  any 
other  way. 

Again,  the  jimior  high  school  is  so  organized  as  to  provide  for 
promotion  by  subject  rather  than  by  grade.  It  is  felt  here  that  the 
benefits  of  this  one  change  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Nothing 
is  more  deadening  than  to  repeat  two  or  three  subjects  because  a 
student  has  failed  in  one.  It  results  either  in  '^ marking  time''  by 
the  student  or  frequently  in  making  him  disgusted  with  the  whole 
process  of  education.  This  leads  the  older  pupils  to  drop  out  of 
school  and  causes  the  others  to  become  rebellious  and  surly.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  a  great  waste  of  time.  Promotion  by  subject  rather 
than  by  grade  has  eliminated  practically  all  of  this  feeling  in  Grand 
Rapids,  and  has,  it  is  felt,  retained  many  students  who  otherwise 
would  have  left.  No  statistics  are  available  to  prove  this  par- 
ticular point,  but  it  is  subscribed  to  by  all  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  jimior  high-school  work  here. 

Another  of  the  "intangible  values"  which  has  operated  to  make 
the  junior  high  school  popular  in  Grand  Rapids  is  that  it  tends  to 
xmify  the  school  system.  Children  of  the  same  age  are,  in  general, 
grouped  together.  Pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  and  pupils  in 
the  six-year  high  school  have  certain  interests  in  common.  It  was 
a  frequent  complaint  that  the  older  children  of  the  elementary 
school  had  no  common  interests  with  the  younger  students  and  that 
they  were  not  yet  afiWated  with  the  high  school.  As  a  conse- 
quence, little  was  or  could  be  done  to  promote  and  guide  the 
development  of  their  social  activities.  From  the  experience  in  this 
dty,  where  almost  every  form  of  organization  is  fotmd,  it  is  quite 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  for  this  particular  purpose  the  three- 
year  junior  high  school  is  the  best.  Under  this  plan  both  the 
younger  children,  with  whom  the  jimior  high-school  student  has  no 
common  interest,  and  the  older  student,  from  whom,  too  often,  he 
copies  many  bad  traits,  are  eliminated. 

It  is  also  the  verdict  of  those  in  the  work  here  that  one  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  newer  type  of  school  is  the  opportunity 
it  gives  for  each  one  to  develop,  as  far  as  possible,  along  the  line  of 
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his  aptitudes,  and,  as  a  corollary  of  this,  perhaps  to  discover  some 
aptitudes  which  he  did  not  know  he  possessed. 

Indeed,  this  opportunity  which  the  jimior  high-school  type  of 
organization  offei^  for  the  adolescent  boys  and  girls  to  ''find" 
themselves  constitutes,  in  the  minds  of  many  in  Grand  Rapids,  its 
strongest  argument.  By  means  of  what  is  known  as  the ''  rotating  " 
plan,  each  boy  must  give  a  semester  to  the  forge,  to  machine-shop, 
to  wood-working,  and  to  the  electrical  shop,  or  printing,  and  each 
girl  a  semester  to  millinery,  dressmaking,  and  cooking  previous  to 
the  ninth  grade.  Each  student  must  then  elect  for  one  year  one 
of  the  activities  in  which  he  or  she  has  been  prepared  and  in  which 
special  aptitude  has  been  shown. 

A  GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  THIS  STUDY  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS 

This  study  shows  very  clearly  that  Grand  Rapids  is  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  organization  of  intermediate  or  jimior  high  schools. 
The  fact  that  they  were  established  here  so  early  (191 1)  was  due 
largely  to  the  fortunate  co-ordination  of  several  factors.  These 
seem  to  be:  a  superintendent  who  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  by  the  maturing  of  a  building  program  at  that 
particular  time,  a  progressive  board  of  education,  and  school 
patrons  who  were  willing  that  such  an  experiment  should  be  tried. 

It  is  also  evident  from  this  study  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
reorganization  has  concerned  itself  with  what  was  considered  in 
191 1  to  be  the  sole  purpose  of  the  junior  high-school  type  of  organi- 
zation, the  bridging  over  of  the  ''gap"  between  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades,  or  the  retention  in  school  of  the  students  for  a  longer 
period.  The  administration  has  also  been  active  in  opening  new 
intermediate  schools  and  in  a  gradual  adoption  for  the  whole 
dty  of  the  six-six  or  six-three  plans.  When  it  is  considered  that  at 
present  57  per  cent  of  all  the  seventh-,  eighth-,  and  ninth-graders  in 
the  public  schools  are  in  the  junior  high  schools,  and  that  in  1915 
86.3  per  cent  of  the  preceding  eighth-grade  class  were  in  the  ninth 
grade,  and  that  there  were  225  boys  in  the  eighth-grade  class  in 
1913  and  192  boys  (85  per  cent)  in  the  succeeding  ninth  grade  in 
1914,  it  must  be  conceded  that  from  this  standpoint  the  results  of 
the  reorganization  have  been  satisfactory. 
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The  Other  fact  which  is  no  less  evident  is  that  the  senior  high- 
school  graduates  of  1916  who  were  prepared  in  the  junior  high 
school  were  no  better  trained  than  those  who  came  from  the  ele- 
mentary buildings. 

It  is  evident,  as  the  Survey  points  out,'  that  the  reorganization 
of  the  secondary  schools  here  has  not  been  ''carried  far  enough," 
and  that  ''the  most  glaring  faults  of  omission  have  to  do  with  the 
curriculum  and  its  administration."  An  examination  of  the 
curriculum  reveals  the  fact  that  there  has  been  practically  no 
reorganization  of  the  course  of  study,  with  the  exception  of  the 
introduction  of  Latin  and  German  and  the  added  facilities  for 
shopwork,  since  the  establishment  of  the  schools,  imtil  the  year 
1916. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  in  Grand 
Rapids  the  junior  high  school  will  fully  justify  its  increased  cost, 
to  put  it  in  terms  of  money,  only  when  it  has  been  fully  reorganized, 
not  only  as  to  its  administration,  but  especially  as  to  its  curriculmn. 

The  results  of  the  statistical  study  of  the  scholastic  records 
of  the  students  prepared  in  the  junior  high  school  are  disappointing, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  intended  to  indicate  that  the  intermediate 
school  in  Grand  Rapids  is  a  failure,  or  that  there  have  not  been 
benefits  derived  from  it  which  more  than  justify  the  increased  cost. 
Among  the  values  which  might  be  mentioned  are :  the  departmental 
plan  of  teaching,  which  broadens  the  horizon  of  the  pupils;  pro- 
motion by  subject  rather  than  by  grade,  and  the  consequent 
elimination  of  useless  "repeating"  and  "marking  time";  unifica- 
tion of  the  school  sjrstem  by  grouping  together  students  with  the 
same  common  interests  and  points  of  view;  and  the  providing  of 
opportunity  for  students  to  "find"  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  the  junior  high  schools  in  Grand  Rapids  have 
not  been  sufficiently  organized  as  to  their  curricula,  and  that  to 
fimction  efficiently  the  course  of  study  must  be  completely  changed, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  intermediate  schools,  although  handi- 
capped by  an  antiquated  outline  of  work,  have  been  able  to  render 
a  real  service  to  the  community. 

>  Grand  Rapids  School  Survey,  p.  215. 
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This  problem  is  to  test  the  relative  efficiency  in  assunilation  of 
what  is  read  by  experimenting  upon  pupils  in  the  first  year  in 
high  school. 

The  passage  chosen  for  reading  is  a  selection  taken  from  Long's 
English  LUeraiurey  page  487. 

Dickens  was  the  second  |  of  eight  poor  children,  |  and  was  bom  |  at 
Landport,  |  in  1813.  |  His  father  was  a  derk  |  in  a  navy  office.  |  He  could 
never  make  both  ends  meet,  |  and  after  struggling  with  debts  |  in  his  native 
town  I  for  many  years,  |  moved  to  London  |  when  Dickens  was  nine  years  old.  | 
The  debts  still  ptirsued  him  |  and  after  two  years  |  of  misfortune  |  he  was 
thrown  into  the  poor-debtors's  prison.  |  His  wife  then  set  up  the  famous 
Boarding  Establishment  |  for  Young  Ladies;  |  but,  in  Dickens's  words,  |  no 
young  ladies  ever  came.  |  The  only  visitors  were  creditors,  |  and  they  were 
quite  ferocious.  | 

At  eleven  years  of  age  |  the  boy  was  taken  out  of  school  |  and  went  to  woriL  | 
In  the  cellar  |  of  a  blacking  factory.  |  At  this  time  |  he  was,  in  his  own  words,  | 
a  "queer  small  boy,"  [  who  suffered  as  he  worked.  |  It  is  a  heartrending 
picture,  |  this  sensitive  child  working  |  from  dawn  till  dark  |  for  a  few  pennies,  | 
and  associating  with  toughs  |  and  waifs  |  in  his  brief  intervab  of  labor;  | 
but  we  can  see  in  it  the  sources  of  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  and  outcast  |  which  was  soon  to  be  reflected  in  literature  |  and  to  startle 
all  England  |  by  its  appeal  for  sjonpathy.  |  A  small  legacy  ended  this  wretched- 
ness, I  bringing  the  father  from  the  prison  |  and  sending  the  boy  to  Wellington 
House  Academy,  |  — a  worthless  and  brutal  school,  evidently,  |  whose  head 
master  was,  in  Dickens's  words,  |  a  most  ignorant  fellow  |  and  a  tyrant.  | 
He  learned  little  |  at  this  place.  | 

When  only  fifteen  years  old,  |  he  left  the  school  |  and  again  went  to  work,  | 
this  time  as  clerk  |  in  a  lawyer's  office.  |  By  night  |  he  studied  shorthand,  |  in 
order  to  fit  himself  to  be  a  reporter,  |  — ^this  in  imitation  of  his  father,  |  who 
was  now  engaged  by  a  newspaper  |  to  report  the  speeches  j  in  Parliament.  | 
Everything  that  Dickens  attempted  seems  to  have  been  done  with  vigor  |  and 
intensity,  |  and  within  two  years  |  we  find  him  reporting  |  important  speeches,  | 
and  writing  out  his  notes  |  as  the  heavy  coach  lurched  |  and  rdled  through  the 
mud  I  of  country  roads  |  on  its  dark  way  |  to  London  town.  J    It  was  largely 
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during  this  period  |  that  he  gained  his  eztEaordinaiy  knowledge  of  inns  |  and 

stables  |  and  "horsey"  persons,  |  which  is  reflected  in  his  novels.  |    He  also 

grew  ambitious,  |  and  b^;an  to  write  |  on  his  own  account.  |    At  the  age  of 

twenty-one  |  he  dropped  his  first  little  sketch  |  "stealthily  |  with  fear  |  and 

trembling,  |  into  a  dark  letter-box,  |  in  a  dark  office  |  up  a  dark  court  |  in  Fleet 

Street  | ." 

TABLE  I 


Showing  the  Number  or  Ideas  Gained  by  Each  Group  and 
Average  or  Each  Group 

Pupils  WITH  Failuibs 
Df  Two  Studhs 

Pupils  WITH  Failuus 
IN  Onb  Study 

Pupils  WITH  AvsKAOB  ov 
85  Pn  CsMT  Oft  Abovx 

Boon 

Gills 

Boys 

GUs 

Boys 

Girh 

Number  pupils  ex- 
amined   

Total    number    of 
ideas 

33 
927 

402 

38 
1,172 

49 
1,336 

z6 
680 

27 
i»i79 

Average  number  of 
ido^ 

28.09 

26.8 

30.8 

27.26 

4a.S 

43.66 

As  will  be  noted  by  a  study  of  the  copy  of  the  selection,  all 
ideas  are  omitted  that  have  to  do  with  anything  but  facts  of 
Dickens'  Ufe.  The  sentence  in  the  second  paragraph  that  con- 
tains ''but  we  can  see  in  it  the  sources  of  that  intimate  knowl- 
edge/' etc.,  is  the  only  sentence  that  impedes  the  progress  of 
the  narrative  as  a  narrative.  The  experiment  of  reading  this 
passage  intensively  for  five  minutes,  and  thqn  of  reproducing 
it,  was  tried  upon  six  different  groups  of  the  first-year  class  of  the 
Oak  Park  High  School.  The  groups  were  selected  according  to 
the  following  classification: 

First  group:  All  boys  who  failed  in  two  studies  during  January,  1916. 

Second  group:  All  girls  who  failed  in  two  studies  during  January,  1916. 

Third  group:  All  boys  who  failed  in  one  study  in  January,  1916. 

Fourth  group:  All  girls  who  failed  in  one  study  in  January,  1916. 

Fifth  group:  All  boys  who  made  an  average  of  85  per  cent  or  above  for 
the  semester  ending  January,  1916. 

Sixth  group:  All  girls  who  made  an  average  of  85  per  cent  or  above  for 
the  semester  ending  January,  1916. 

In  every  instance  the  test  was  given  at  about  three  o'dock  in 
the  afternoon  after  the  day's  work  in  school.    The  instructor  gave 
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each  group  the  same  explicit  directions  as  to  procedure.  It  was 
impressed  upon  the  pupils  that  they  should  concentrate  intensely 
for  five  minutes  upon  the  work  that  was  upon  the  sheets  of  paper 
turned  face  downward  upon  the  desks  at  which  they  sat.  At  a 
given  signal  all  were  to  turn  the  papers  and  read.  Then  at  another 
signal,  at  the  end  of  the  five  minutes,  they  were  to  write  what  they 
had  read,  not  aiming  to  reproduce  the  exact  words  of  the  passage, 
but  to  give  the  ideas  or  facts  related. 

Every  subject  was  given  as  much  time  as  he  wanted  in  which  to 
do  the  writing. 

The  method  of  dividing  the  sentences  of  the  selection  into  imits 
or  ideas  was  followed  by  the  instructor.  By  consulting  the  copy  of 
the  passage  read,  it  will  be  noted  that  it  is  estimated  that  the 
selection  contains  ninety-two  ideas. 

Table  II  shows  that  in  the  case  of  the  bo}rs  with  two  failures 
over  half  of  them  were  able  to  get  only  from  25  to  35  ideas;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  girls  with  two  failures  approximately  half  of 
them  could  not  get  beyond  the  range  of  25  ideas.  Of  the  33  bo}rs, 
only  four  were  able  to  gain  more  than  35  ideas;  of  the  15  girls, 
four  likewise  went  above  the  35  mark. 

Of  the  38  bo}rs  with  one  failure,  14  ranged  from  the  20  to  the 
30  mark,  while  13  gained  more  than  35  ideas.  Of  the  49  girls,  29 
are  found  between  the  limits  of  20  and  30,  while  only  ten  went 
beyond  the  35  mark. 

Of  the  16  boys  with  an  average  of  85  per  cent  or  above,  11  are 
beyond  the  mark  of  35  ideas;  of  the  27  girls  with  the  85  average, 
21  are  beyond  the  mark  of  35. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  starting-point,  or  lowest 
number  of  ideas  made  by  the  bo}rs  and  girls  of  the  85  per  cent 
average,  varies  only  three  or  four  points  from  the  average  number 
of  ideas  made  by  the  bo}rs  and  girls  with  two  failures;  and  that  the 
average  number  of  ideas  gained  by  the  boys  and  girls  with  85  per 
cent  average  varies  only  two  or  three  points  from  the  highest  num- 
ber of  ideas  gained  by  the  boys  and  girls  with  two  failures. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  surprising  for  a  boy  failing  in  one 
study  to  gain  70  ideas.  Only  one  student  took  the  test  twice,  and 
that  was  the  boy  with  the  70  ideas  to  his  credit  in  the  group  of  bo}rs 
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TABLE  n 

Showing  the  Variation  in  the  Assimilation  or  Ideas  Aocx>sding  to  the 
Individual  Pupils 


Ideas  Gained  by  Pupas  with 
Failures  in  Two  Stadies 

Ideas  Gained  bv  Pupils  with 
Failures  in  One  ^tudy 

Ideas  Gained  by  PupOs  with 
Avenge  ol  85  Per  Cent  or  Above 

Bqjts 

Giib 

Boys 

Gifb 

Boys 

Gills 

No.  of 
Boys 

No.  of 
Ideas 

No.  of 
Girls 

No.  of 
Ideas 

No.  of 
Boys 

No.  of 
Idens 

No.  of 
Girls 

No.  of 
Ideas 

No.  of 
Boys 

No.  of 
Ideas 

No.  of 
Gtris 

No.  of 
de« 

9 
zo 
xz 

I 
2 

X 
X 
X 

3 

14 
15 
16 

17 
19 
20 

I 

17 

I 
I 
I 

IS 
16 

17 

X 

z6 

X 

19 
20 

X 

20 

I 

20 

I 

2X 
22 
23 
24 
2S 

I 
3 

2X 
22 

I 

2X 

2Z 

2 

3 

I 

2 
3 

X 

I 

23 
24 
25 
26 

23 
24 

^1 

27 

Z 

23 

z 

24 

I 

I 

25 

S 

2 

'J 

2 

27 

z 
z 

z 

28 

X 

29 

2. 

X 

2 
2 

29 
30 
31 
32 

29 
30 

29 
30 

2 

30 
31 
32 

33 
34 

I 

2 

31 

3 
2 

X 

32 

32 

33 

z 

z 

33 
34 

2 

I 

35 

37 

I 

36 

z 

z 

36 
37 

z 

36 

X 

% 

2 

X 

3 

3« 
39 

I 

z 

38 

2 

39 

39 
40 

3 

40 

z 
z 
z 
z 

40 
41 
42 
44 

2 

X 

z 

41 
42 
43 

2 

45 

I 

46 

5 

z 

2 

z 

z 

2 

46 
47 
50 
SI 
54 
5S 

I 

47 

z 

50 

z 

50 

I 

54 

2 

S6 

I 

57 

2 

58 

2 

z 

g 

I 

70 

Z 

69 
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with  one  failure  and  with  the  69  ideas  in  the  group  of  bo}rs  with  an 
average  of  85  per  cent  or  above.  Through  carelessness  he  had 
failed  in  one  study  in  January,  but  still  had  an  average  of  more  than 
85  per  cent  for  the  semester.  Inasmuch  as  the  group  with  the 
high  average  took  the  test  last,  he  gained  nothing  by  his  additional 
five  minutes  of  study,  but  lost  one  point. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  glaring  of  the  errors  made  by 
those  of  the  different  groups. 

I.     ES&ORS  MADE  BY  BOYS  WITH  TWO  FAILUBES 

"At  night  he  took  Shorthand.  At  about  this  time  he  thought  of  writing 
poetry." 

"He  went  to  a  small  acadimy  where  he  said  the  teacher  was  a  piiote." 
[The  ^)elling  is  the  pupil's.] 

"He  went  to  work  in  a  lawyer's  office.  He  afterwards  became  a  lawyer.'' 
[Note:  Hiis  is  the  closing  of  one  of  the  papers.] 

"Dickens  got  a  job  in  a  livery  stable  and  while  the  coach  rolled  along  he 
would  write  poems  about  the  horses  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  dropped 
a  poem  of  a  letter  box  in  Fleet  Street." 

"Dickens  was  thrown  in  a  debtor's  prison.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
taken  out  and  put  to  work  in  the  cellar  of  a  tar  factory." 

"At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  grew  ambitious  and  began  to  write  poems 
and  in  this  same  year  he  had  his  first  poem  published." 

n.     ESRORS  MADE  BY  GDU^  WITH  TWO  FAILUBES 

"England's  sympathy  brought  his  father  out  of  the  cell." 

"Dickens  went  to  work  in  a  blacksmith's  cellar  where  he  learned  quite 

a  bit  about  the  stables  and  horses." 

"After  Dickens  began  to  work,  things  went  better  and  he  was  soon  making 

speeches." 

m.     ESKOES  OF  BOYS  WITH  ONE  FAILUSE 

"Dickens  often  imitated  speeches  while  he  rode  in  the  coach." 

"  When  he  was  fifteen,  he  quit  school  and  b^;an  working  in  a  livery  stable." 

"His  father  became  great  in  Parliament." 

"Dickens  was  getting  some  ambition  and  he  saw  some  of  the  world  and  he 
knew  what  a  stable  was." 

"When  eight  years  of  age  he  was  put  in  prison." 

"He  wrote  his  first  story  and  put  it  into  a  very  dirty  box  in  a  very  dirty 
street  when  he  was  twenty-one." 

"He  soon  made  an  appeal  to  the  English  people  and  made  enough  money 
in  this  way  to  get  his  father  out  of  prison.    He  wrote  many  interesting  novels 
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in  his  career.    Among  them  was  about  taking  a  letter  up  a  daric  street  to  drop 
in  a  dark  box." 

IV.     ESKORS  07  GIRLS  WITH  ONE  7AILUXE 

"He  used  to  write  notes  on  his  way  to  and  from  Paris." 

"When  he  put  his  first  book  in  the  mail  box  he  put  it  in  with  a  si^  of 
relief,  but  never  dreamed  it  would  be  published." 

"The  familty  to  which  he  belonged  lived  in  Massachusetts.  The  town  in 
which  Dickens  went  to  school  was  an  academy  for  girls  but  they  did  not  seem 
to  pay  any  attention  to  Dickens  or  any  of  his  classmates." 

"His  father  made  the  speeches  for  Parliament  and  Dickens  took  the  notes." 

V.  ERRORS  OF  BOYS  WITH  AN  AVERAGE  OF  8$  PER  CENT  OR  ABOVE 

Of  these  few  made  mistakes.  What  they  wrote  for  the  most 
part  was  correct.  They  did  not  do  "guess  work."  If  they  could 
not  remember,  they  left  out  the  material.  The  following  were  the 
worst  mistakes  found: 

"  For  a  while  he  worked  in  a  stable  where  he  got  his  knowledge  of  "horsey 
things"." 

"Dickens  was  sent  to  a  military  academy." 

"When  he  was  a  young  man  he  wrote  literatiu^.  The  name  of  this  piece 
was  "Stealthily."  [Hiis  error  is  understandable  when  the  selection  is  scruti- 
nized.] 

VI.  ERRORS  OF  GIRLS  WITH  AN  AVERAGE  OF  85  PER  CENT  OR  ABOVE 

"  Creeping  stealthily  to  the  black  mail  box  on  Quick  Street." 
"Dropped  his  first  epistle  with  a  quaking  heart  into  a  daric  letter  box  on  a 
dark  comer  in  a  dark  street." 

"Dickens  was  sent  to  a  very  strict  academy  for  boys." 
"In  the  basement  of  a  boot  blacking  shop!" 

An  experiment  of  this  sort  is  only  further  evidence  of  the 
differentiation  of  the  minds  of  pupils.  It  only  tends  to  verify  the 
judgments  the  teachers  had  already  rendered  by  means  of  the 
school's  grading  system.  Furthermore,  the  teachers  in  consultation 
after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  school  in  September  had 
questioned  what  should  be  done  with  many  of  these  pupils,  who 
later  were  subjected  to  this  test  in  that  they  had  failed  in  part  of 
their  school  work.  Their  teachers,  in  a  good  share  of  the  cases, 
knew  very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  that  these 
pupils  were  not  mentally  equal  to  the  school  tasks  as  now  assigned. 
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Aside  from  a  few  removals,  most  of  the  pupils,  however,  continued 
in  their  courses  to  the  end  of  the  semester,  even  though  their  work 
was  not  up  to  the  accepted  standard. 

The  question  arises  after  a  scrutiny  of  the  results  of  this  test, 
whether  there  is  not  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  type  of 
mind  exhibited  by  those  listed  as  failures  and  the  type  of  mind 
shown  by  those  with  the  85  per  cent  average.  The  conditions  of 
the  test  were  the  same,  yet  the  results  were  comparatively  in 
accordance  with  the  kind  of  classroom  work  done  by  each.  If  these 
types  of  mind  are  not  different,  then  it  is  the  training  processes 
through  the  various  grades  that  have  failed  to  register  the  same 
results.  The  contentions  are  that  variations  in  pupils  do  exist 
and  that  the  pupils  should  be  studied  with  closer  attention  as  to 
what  these  variations  are;  and  that  the  training  processes,  by  lack 
of  drill  differentiated  to  sujt  the  need  of  the  individual  pupil,  have 
fallen  short  of  achieving  their  purposes. 

Business  houses  more  and  more  are  engaging  experts  to  study 
their  men  employed  to  see  that  the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place. 
It  is  becoming,  or  has  become,  only  a  matter  of  good  business  to  do 
this.  In  the  school  world  such  business  tactics  applied  to  the 
fitting  of  bo}rs  and  girls  to  the  right  courses,  and  to  the  creating 
of  courses  for  the  right  boys  and  girls,  would  help  to  minimize  the 
present  imeconomic  loss  in  secondary  education.  The  wholesale 
apportionment  of  pupils  to  a  few  limited  courses  refutes  the  idea 
that  this  is  actually  done. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  placing  of  the  pupil  in  the  proper  place 
for  him  that  constitutes  the  problem.  Good  business  imdertakes 
to  find  the  resources  and  limitations  of  its  employed  and  to  develop 
what  it  discovers,  intelligently  and  systematically.  Theoretically, 
educators  do  this,  too.  In  actuality,  however,  if  pupils  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  standardized  pace  in  the  few  courses  now  offered,  then 
they  must  repeat  these  courses,  or  else  sever  their  relations  with 
the  school.    Such  conditions  exist  in  practically  every  school. 

If  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  cannot  read  a  simple 
narrative  in  English  such  as  was  used  in  this  test  without  making 
extremely  gross  errors,  it  is  very  plain  why  there  are  so  many 
failures  in  the  course  in  English  as  it  is  now  given.    Furthermore, 
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how  can  these  pupils  be  expected  to  combine  and  recombine 
properly  the  grammar  forms  in  other  languages,  such  as  Latin  and 
German?  The  same  holds  true  of  algebra  and  general  science. 
A  mind  that  jumps  at  conclusions  and  wildly  leaps  into  expression 
with  small  regard  for  accuracy  and  truth  has  little  taste  for  the 
laws  of  sequence  and  reason.  Then  why  not  regard  it  as  a  fact 
that  such  minds  do  exist,  and  begin  to  build  with  the  foundations 
they  already  have,  and  not  with  the  foundations  the  present  accept- 
able type  of  student  possesses  ? 

Observation  of  the  manner  of  each  pupil  in  his  method  of 
attacking  the  problem  was  of  interest  to  the  experimenter.  The 
pupils  with  failures  approached  this  test  in  a  different  attitude 
from  that  of  the  good  students.  With  the  latter  it  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  adventure.  What  it  was  for  they  did  not  know,  but 
they  went  at  it  with  zest.  Their  concentration  was  marked.  Only 
one  of  the  85  per  cent  group  looked  up  before  the  signal  was  given 
to  stop.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  groups  of  "failures"  were 
examined,  the  pupils  showed  a  restlessness  in  less  than  four  minutes 
and  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  ready  to  write.  They 
lacked  application,  and  consequently  the  results  were  poor. 

To  say  they  lacked  application  is  easy,  but  what  is  behind  that 
lack?  It  is  evident  that  their  imderstanding  of  simple  English 
is  poor  and  haphazard.  It  may  be  argued  in  answer  to  this  that 
their  interest  did  not  "connect  up''  with  what  was  being  read,  and, 
as  a  result,  they  reacted  with  the  long-standing  habit  of  listlessness 
of  mind  toward  what  seemed  iminteresting.  It  is  true  that  in 
consultation  with  these  pupils  in  regard  to  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  their  work  they  often  assigned  the  reason  "I'm  not 
interested."  But  for  pupils,  though  they  may  not  be  interested, 
to  have  formed  habits  so  that  such  inaccuracies  can  be  made 
strengthens  one's  belief  in  the  need  of  investigation  into  the  wa}rs 
and  means  of  the  injection  of  subject-matter  into  the  pupil's  mind. 

The  teacher  taking  too  much  for  granted  has,  no  doubt,  caused 
many  a  pupil  to  go  beyond  his  depth.  If  tests  were  to  be  devised 
that  would  show  what  kind  of  mind  the  pupil  has  and,  in  some 
measure,  its  capabilities;  then  if  courses  were  arranged  in  the 
curriculum  that  would  take  care  of  these  variable  types,  and  would 
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begin  with  them  where  their  abilities  begin,  not  so  many  pupils 
would  complain,  "I'm  not  interested."  At  present  the  good,  the 
poor,  the  indifferent,  are  grouped  in  the  same  classroom.  Much 
of  the  instruction  is  below  what  the  strong  pupil  needs,  and  much 
of  it  is  above  the  weak  pupil.  To  strike  a  so-called  happy  medium, 
in  this  instance,  is  not  soimd  pedagogy. 

Too  long  has  it  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  slower  pupils 
should  have  "equal  opportunity"  with  the  quick  pupils — "equal 
opportunities"  meaning  "same  opportunities."  The  time  element 
Alters  into  the  problem,  for  the  quick  pupils  in  the  five  minutes  of 
« time  had  stored  in  their  minds  many  more  ideas,  and  more  accurate 
ones,  than  the  slower  pupils  had.  Then  how  can  these  two  classes 
of  pupils  be  taught  upon  the  same  basis  ?  A  glance  at  the  few 
errors  made  by  the  pupils  with  85  per  cent  average,  will  show  that 
these  errors  are  explicable.  In  almost  every  instance  the  law  of 
analogy,  or. of  association,  or  of  synonymy,  can  be  traced  in  the 
mistakes.  But  no  such  excuses  can  be  found  for  many  of  the 
wrong  ideas  expressed  by  the  slower  pupils.  Theirs  seems  to  be 
a  fundamental  dfficulty.  Why  try  to  lead  them  farther  into  the 
realms  of  abstraction  and  complex  visualization  when  as  yet  the 
basic  elements  of  these  two  have  not  been  grasped  by  them  ? 

According  to  the  test,  those  who  do  well  in  their  regular  school 
work  have  application  and  concentration;  those  who  do  poorly  in 
their  daily  routine  of  studies  lack  both  these  qualities.  At  least 
this  is  true  of  these  groups  examined.  Perhaps  the  stress  too  long 
has  been  upon  the  getting  of  results  without  the  careful  study  of 
the  scientific  means  to  get  these  results.  It  is  said  that  "with 
brains,  sir,"  was  the  reply  which  Dtirer,  the  famous  painter,  used 
to  give  when  his  pupils  asked  him  how  to  attain  a  certain  effect 
in  a  picture.  The  modem  teacher  cannot  be  so  haughty  and  final 
in  his  answer;  he  must  show  his  pupils  haw  to  use  "brains"  before 
he  attacks  too  strenuously  the  results  put  before  him. 
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ELUOT  R.  DOWNING 
Umverstty  of  Chicago 


The  laboratory  as  an  educational  accessory  is  a  relatively 
recent  affair.  The  first  chemical  laboratory — probably  the  first 
laboratory  open  to  students — ^was  that  of  Liebig  at  Giessen  estab- 
lished shortly  after  1824.  Harvard  University  opened  its  first 
laboratory  for  students  in  1846.  The  laboratory  appeared  as  an 
adjunct  of  the  high  school  less  than  a  half-century  since,  and  even 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  in  imiversal  use. 

The  advantages  that  have  been  claimed  for  the  laboratory 
method  in  science  instruction  are  many: 

1.  It  affords  opportunity  for  first-hand  contact  with  materials 
and  processes  and  thus  leaves  concepts  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
that  are  much  more  accurate  and  clear-cut  than  can  be  attained 
by  information  won  from  descriptions  and  pictures.  What  a 
revelation,  for  instance,  are  active,  living  cells  like  amoebae  to  the 
student  who  has  formed  his  preconception  of  such  objects  from  his 
reading  only. 

2.  It  imparts  information  in  a  very  effective  way,  so  that  the 
pupil  retains  the  knowledge  much  better  than  when  he  acquires  it  by 
other  methods  of  instruction. 

3.  It  gives  opportunity  for  a  very  complete  type  of  reflective 
thinking  in  solving  problems.  The  student  may  collect  his  own 
facts,  devise  his  own  hypotheses,  test  them  out,  and  form  his  own 
judgment.  Drill  in  this  sort  of  thing  tends  to  develop  good  habits 
of  scientific  thinking  and  ideals  of  its  practicability  and  applicability 
to  all  situations,  together  with  self-reliance  in  the  formulation  of 
opinions.  Good  types  of  the  solution  of  a  problem  by  reflective 
thinking  are  familiar  in  such  things  as  Pasteur's  successful  attempt 
to  avert  the  menace  of  the  silk-work  disease,  or  the  modem  physi- 
cist's revelations  concerning  the  nature  of  radium. 
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4.  It  is  a  psychologically  correct  method,  taking  advantage  of 
the  pupil's  instinctive  curiosity  and  his  inherent  activity  to  arouse 
native  interests  and  hold  attention  by  manual  and  sensory  effort 
so  as  to  carry  over  into  sustained,  acquired  interest,  and  a  will  to 
grasp  the  more  fimdamental  concepts  and  principles. 

5.  It  may  develop  a  very  desirable  type  of  skill.  This  is  a 
relatively  unimportant  factor  in  the  high-school  scientific  studies. 
The  medical  school  illustrates  it  in  the  skill  it  imparts  to  the  em- 
bryo physician  in  the  dissecting-room,  the  engineering  school  in 
the  skill  it  gives  in  the  analytical  laboratories.  The  high-school 
shop  is  a  type  of  laboratory  that  does  give  a  serviceable  skill  to  the 
high-school  pupil. 

These  and  other  things  have  been  stressed  as  the  chief  ends  to 
be  achieved  in  laboratory  work,  possibly  these  are  the  most 
important.  It  is  needless  to  inquire  which  one  is  the  most  essential ; 
all  are  worth  while,  all  may  be  achieved. 

Teachers  of  science  have  not  been  slow  to  see  that  the  adoption 
of  the  laboratory  method  does  not  of  necessity  insure  good  teaching. 
Indeed,  the  multiplication  of  apparatus  and  the  consequent  added 
responsibility  of  its  successful  care  and  administration  often  make 
the  laboratory  a  handicap  to  a  fairly  successful  instructor.  To 
relieve  the  teacher  of  the  added  biurden  and  to  enable  him  to 
supervise  the  work  of  large  laboratory  sections,  resort  has  been 
had  to  various  devices,  notably  the  laboratory  assistant  and  the 
laboratory  guide.  Certain  considerations  will  make  apparent  the 
dangers  accruing  from  these  substitutes  for  the  personal  guidance 
of  the  teacher. 

Laboratory  work  is  essentially  supervised  study.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  as  supervised  study  is  introduced  as  a  feature 
of  other  subjects  in  the  high  schools  the  periods  are  quite  invariably 
lengthened,  often  doubled,  so  as  to  allow  the  teacher  time  to  give 
that  individual  attention  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  method. 
Moreover,  there  appear,  almost  certainly,  directions  and  outlines 
for  study,  quite  comparable  to  those  of  the  scientific  laboratory 
which  have  so  often  formalized  and  deadened  the  laboratory  work 
that  in  many  cases  a  return  to  the  lecture-demonstration  method 
would  be  a  vast  improvement. 
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As  long  as  it  is  conceived  that  the  chief  function  of  the  laboratory 
is  to  bring  the  student  in  contact  with  concrete  material,  then  a 
laboratory  assistant  with  sufficient  intelligence  to  set  things  out  and 
put  them  away  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  printed  directions  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  apparatus  are  adequate. 

If  information  is  the  end  sought,  the  laboratory  guide  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  the  facts  and  principles,  and  the  assistant,  with 
its  aid,  may  direct  the  process  of  their  verification.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  laboratory  method  of  acquiring  information  is 
very  wasteful  of  time.  It  is  justifiable  only  when  the  concepts  in- 
volved are  new  and  need  clarifying  by  contact  with  the  materials 
or  occasionally  when  an  important  principle  may  be  simply  demon- 
strated by  the  student's  experimentation.  Most  information,  if 
the  student  really  has  need  for  it,  is  most  economically  acquired 
either  from  books  or  from  lectures. 

But  when  we  conceive  of  the  laboratory  as  a  place  where  real 
problems  are  discovered  and  solved  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be 
habituated  to  proper  methods  of  reflective  thinking,  where  ideab 
may  be  established  so  that  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  will  carry 
over  into  life's  problems  outside  the  laboratory,  then  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  must  come  between  the  nascent  mind  of  the  pupil 
and  the  contagious  and  enthusiastic  ability  of  the  teacher. 

This  aim  of  science  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
in  democracy — to  habituate  pupils  to  reason  to  correct  conclusions 
on  the  basis  of  observed  fact  rather  than  to  hold  opinions  based  on 
whims,  fancy,  myths,  and  prejudice.  The  best  feature  of  the 
laboratory  is,  therefore,  the  opportimity  it  affords  for  the  intimate 
give  and  take  between  pupil  and  teacher,  when  the  teacher  can 
supervise  the  steps  in  the  student's  thinking,  see  that  they  are 
logical,  criticize  errors,  stimulate  enthusiasm,  and  the  student 
can  ask  for  assistance  at  the  points  where  he  finds  himself  floimder- 
ing.  This  is  so  essential,  in  secondary-school  work  at  least,  that  the 
wise  teacher  prizes  highly  his  chances  for  this  sort  of  supervised 
study,  and  even  in  the  advanced  work  of  college  or  imiversity, 
where  the  information  aim  is  much  more  important,  the  wide- 
awake student  finds  fault  if  he  is  turned  over  to  the  ine]q>erience  of 
the  laboratory  assistant. 
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Drill  in  productive  thinking  can  be  accomplished  only  when  the 
work  is  presented  in  problem  form.  A  problem  is  the  only  justifi- 
cation for  contact  with  materials  and  absorption  of  knowledge. 
When  the  pupil  can  be  started  on  a  problem  that  seems  real  to  him, 
he  is  positively  chemotropic  for  relevant  facts  and  has  a  keen  appe- 
tite for  all  knowledge  that  has  a  bearing  on  its  solution.  Observa- 
tion for  observation's  sake  is  inane  and  worthless;  an  accumulation 
of  fact  is  a  rubbish  heap  tmless  assimilated  to  nourish  some  growing 
idea. 

Briefly,  then,  effid^it  laboratory  work  deals  with  commonplace 
materials  that  have  direct  economic  and  social  values  and  inherent 
interest  for  the  pupil.  It  directs  observation  toward  the  acciunula- 
tion  of  the  facts  in  order  that  some  problems  vital  to  the  pupil  and 
therefore  socially  worth  while  may  be  solved.  It  aims  to  habituate 
the  pupil  to  solve  problems  imder  wise  supervision  by  reflective 
thinking  on  a  basis  of  observed  fact,  to  establish  an  ideal  of  the 
scientific  method  of  attack  on  problems,  and  to  carry  the  method 
over  into  related  questions  that  concern  the  boy  and  girl.  It  tries 
to  equip  the  immature  mind  with  the  problem-seeing,  problem- 
solving  attitude  of  mind  as  a  permanent  tool  of  inquiry. 

Laboratory  work  must  needs  begin  with  simple  problems  well 
within  the  pupil's  comprehension,  and  with  kis  problems,  not  some 
propounded  to  him.  The  organization  of  science  instruction  must 
be  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil,  not  from  that  of  a  specialist. 
The  scientist  has  been  slow  to  recognize  that  there  is  a  possible 
science  of  the  pedagogy  of  science;  possible,  I  say,  for  it  is  still 
largely  a  field  for  investigation,  although  substantial  beginnings 
have  been  made. 

Laboratory  work  must  be  so  organized  as  to  increase  in  diffi- 
culty as  the  pupil  increases  in  mental  power.  We  need  some  **  scale 
of  hardness  "  to  test  out  the  difficulty  of  topics  in  all  our  high-school 
sciences  and  to  give  us  some  really  scientific  data  on  the  subject, 
to  replace  our  a  priori  conception  of  what  the  pupil  ought  to  find 
easy.  In  fact,  the  records  of  failures  in  final  examinations  and  of 
failures  in  coU^e-entrance  examinations  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  we  have  no  notion,  even  a  hazy  one,  regarding  the  scientific 
problems  that  are  within  the  grasp  of  the  average  hi^-school  pupil. 
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But  there  is  another  element  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
difficulty  of  a  course  besides  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  pre- 
scribed subject-matter — ^that  of  the  manner  of  presentation.  In 
laboratory  work  this  is  as  a  rule  hopelessly  monotonous,  and  often 
it  entirely  ignores  the  essence  of  the  whole  thing,  the  problem  type  of 
organization.  The  experiment  is  set  out  for  the  student  with  no 
statement  of  the  problem  to  be  solved,  often  with  directions  so 
formulated  that  the  results  are  implied,  hence  giving  no  opportu- 
nity for  the  student  to  gain  in  problem-solving  power.  An  experi- 
ment is  not  an  experiment  unless  it  aims  at  the  settlement  of  a 
dubious  point.  Most  so-called  experiments  are  demonstrations. 
The  laboratory  guide  is  prone  to  become  a  receipt  book,  and  the 
teaching  based  upon  it  has  been  dubbed  "the  cook-book  style." 
It  scarcely  deserves  the  appellation,  for  it  even  lacks  the  satisfaction 
of  an  edible  product.  This  does  not  imply  that  all  of  the  subject- 
matter  must  be  presented  in  problem  form.  Much  may  be  given 
as  textbook  work  to  be  learned;  much  by  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion; much  drawn  from  the  previous  experience  of  the  pupil, 
now  merely  to  be  reorganized  for  present  purposes.  But  some 
of  the  work  should  be  in  problem  form  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
giving  drill  in  problem  solution.  Such  problems  should  be  real 
problems,  and  the  solution  should  not  be  written  across  the  face. 

The  average  textbook  or  laboratory  guide  presents  its  prob- 
lems in  a  stereotyped  way  that  decreases  rather  than  increases  the 
pupil's  self-reliance.  The  formula  is  monotonously  the  same  from 
start  to  finish: 

Statement  of  problem 
Apparatus  supplied 
Directions  for  proceeding 
Results  obtained 
Conclusions  to  be  drawn 

It  would  be  a  marked  improvement  gradually  to  cut  out  the  props, 
helping  the  pupil  generously  at  first  to  take  the  successive  steps, 
all  of  which  are  difficult,  and  then  gradually  teach  him  to  "go  it 
alone"  imtil  he  is  given  some  problems  to  solve  imaided,  and  finally 
is  called  on  to  make  a  survey  of  material,  in  order  to  find,  define, 
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and  solve  his  own  problems.    This  is  no  chimerical  fancy;  it  is 
actually  being  done  in  some  of  the  best  high-school  teaching. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LOCAL  SITUATION  IN 
HANNIBAL,  MISSOURI 


L.  McCartney 

Hannibal,  Missouri 


Among  the  most  important  reasons  leading  the  school  authorities 
of  Hannibal  to  adopt  the  junior  high-school  idea  may  be  mentioned : 
(i)  a  strong  local  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pupils 
were  not  getting  the  kind  of  training  in  the  higher  elementary  grades 
that  they  most  needed;  (2)  the  failure  of  the  work  in  these  grades 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  pupils  who  came  from  homes  where  they 
were  not  supported  by  a  strong  educational  tradition  and  sentiment; 
(3)  the  difficulty  experienced  by  students  in  accomplishing  the  work 
of  the  first  high-school  year;  and  (4)  the  belief  that  the  majority 
of  pupils  found  in  Grades  VII,  VUI,  and  IX  when  taken  collectively 
constitute  a  natural  psychological  imit  requiring  treatment  essen- 
tially different  from  that  above  or  below  these  limits. 

Based  on  these  considerations  action  was  taken  establishing  two 
junior  high  schools  in  September,  191 5;  and  in  one  other  school 
the  work  of  Grades  VII  and  VTII  was  departmentalized  and  was 
given  some  of  the  characteristics  of  jimior  high  schools.  At  a  later 
date  it  is  expected  to  make  this  school  the  third  jimior  high  school 
in  the  city  S3rstem.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  the 
changes  in  our  system  have  been  gradual  rather  than  abrupt;  and 
some  of  the  features  of  junior  high-school  life,  as  usually  recognized, 
were  foimd  in  our  schools  before  September,  1915.  All  schools  con- 
taining seventh  and  eighth  grades  had  been  equipped  for  laboratory 
and  shop  work  in  manual  training  in  wood  and  in  household  arts, 
and  all  pupils  in  the  grades  named  were  receiving  regular  training 
in  those  forms  of  educational  activity.  The  instruction  in  these 
subjects  was  departmentalized;  and  some  progress  had  been  made 
in  departmentalization  in  other  work.  In  one  of  the  three  schools 
now  under  discussion  the  departmental  plan  of  teaching  had  been 
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quite  definitely  worked  out  in  all  major  subjects.  In  addition  to 
these  three  larger  elementary  schools  here  described  in  brief,  we  had 
the  smaller  elementary  schools,  and  these  on  accoimt  of  location 
were  organized  either  on  the  six-grade  limit  or  less.  These  smaller 
schools  were  tributary  to  the  larger  schools  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII, 
and  all  were  tributary  to  the  one  central  high  school  giving  the  work 
of  Grades  DC  to  XII  inclusive.  From  this  statement  of  the  local 
situation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  setting  of  a  definite  time  when  the 
jimior  high  school  was  first  formed  in  Hannibal  will  depend  upon 
one's  definition  of  a  jimior  high  school.  We  have  selected  Septem- 
ber, 191 5,  as  the  date  most  nearly  marking  the  time  when  our  schools 
took  on  the  characteristics  that  we  believe  to  belthe  essential  fea- 
tures of  this  school.  At  that  time  we  not  only  changed  the  form 
of  the  organization,  but  also  made  certain  modifications  in  the 
course  of  study  that  will  be  described  more  fully  below. 

In  the  two  jimior  high  schools  already  formed  we  have  sixteen 
teachers  and  approximately  four  hundred  pupils.  One  of  these 
schools  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the  other,  but  both  have  the  same 
standing  in  the  school  S3rstem  and  both  ofiFer  their  pupils  the  same 
scope  of  work.  The  details  may  differ,  if  the  local  needs  of  one 
school  appear  to  be  unlike  those  of  the  other.  All  teaching  is 
departmentalized,  and  some  elective  work  is  offered  in  Grades  VIII 
and  DC.  This  work  will  be  set  forth  more  in  detail  in  a  paragraph 
treating  of  the  course  of  study. 

Our  junior  high  schools  are  housed  in  the  same  buildings  with 
elementary  grades  (I  to  VI),  and  the  junior  high  school  in  each  case 
is  under  the  same  principal  as  the  corresponding  elementary  school. 
This  is  not  a  temporary  device  with  us,  but  we  believe  that  it  is 
the  plan  best  suited  to  give  the  results  desired.  Our  purpose  in 
taking  the  ninth  grade  to  more  than  one  location  in  the  city  is  to 
bring  the  work  of  that  grade  close  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  and 
thereby  bring  about  a  unification  of  the  junior  high-school  work  in 
each  part  of  the  city,  where  it  can  make  its  own  direct  appeal. 
Results  are  justifying  this  view,  if  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  so  short  a  period  as  ours  has  been.  The  opposite  course  of 
procedure  would  be  to  withdraw  the  work  of  Grades  VII  and 
Vin  from  the  immediate  home  neighborhoods  of  the  pupils  and 
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concentrate  that  work  in  centers  more  or  less  remote.  This  would 
have  a  tendency  to  create  a  gap  between  the  work  of  the  first  six 
grades  and  the  junior  high  school,  and  would  constitute  a  new  and 
unnecessary  danger. 

Similar  reasons  influence  us  in  the  plan  of  giving  one  principal 
charge  of  a  jimior  high  school  and  the  elementary  school  foimd  in 
the  same  building.  A  principal  so  situated  is  enabled  to  work  out 
many  problems  dependent  upon  the  interrelation  of  the  two  types 
of  school  and  to  make  the  school  training  of  the  individual  pupil 
continuous  and  consistent  to  needs.  The  junior  high-school  organi- 
zation within  a  building  is  distinct  and  constitutes  a  unit  apart  from 
the  elementary  grades,  having  its  own  part  of  the  building,  its  own 
form  of  class  organization  for  departmental  instruction,  and  in  fact 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  separate  organization.  As  we  have  some 
buildings  containing  both  junior  high  schools  and  elementary 
schools  and  other  buildings  containing  only  the  elementary  schools 
of  six  grades,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  a  limited  comparative  study 
'  of  some  features  of  the  two  plans  of  housing.  This  is  an  interesting 
line  of  study  of  the  relation  of  the  junior  high  school  to  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

In  making  the  course  of  study  for  junior  high  schools  we  have 
proceeded  gradually  rather  than  by  an  abrupt  and  radical  readjust- 
ment. A  statement  of  the  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  then,  will 
be  most  helpful  if  divided  into  two  points:  (i)  the  work  as  it  now 
stands;  and  (2)  the  further  modifications  to  which  we  are  looking 
forward. 

Three  principal  considerations  have  been  kept  in  mind  in  modi- 
fications that  have  been  made.  These  are  (i)  the  elimination  of 
topics  and  parts  of  subjects  that  had  lost  such  usefulness  as  they 
ever  possessed  for  pupils  of  the  adolescent  age;  (2)  the  introduction 
of  some  work  at  a  time  earlier  in  the  course  than  had  been  previously 
set;  and  (3)  the  introduction  of  elective  studies  as  low  as  Grade  VIII. 
Among  the  topics  and  parts  of  subjects  of  study  eliminated  from 
the  coiu-se  may  be  mentioned  some  of  the  intricate  work  in  technical 
Engli^  grammar,  the  topics  in  arithmetic  not  readily  related  to  the 
life-experience  of  pupils  in  the  jimior  high-school  grades  or  not  now 
in  general  use  in  business,  and  the  older  forms  of  presenting  history 
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and  civics  in  these  grades.  Condensation  was  also  brought  about 
by  grouping  such  subjects  as  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  under 
the  head  of  English,  and  making  two  general  kinds  of  English 
instruction — ^the  expressional  and  the  literary  or  appreciative. 

Commercial  arithmetic,  which  had  previously  been  presented  in 
the  ninth  grade,  was  placed  in  the  eighth  grade.  It  now  constitutes 
together  with  business  English  the  first  part  of  the  commercial 
courses  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  Latin,  previously 
offered  for  the  fi^t  time  in  the  ninth  grade,  is  an  elective  in  the 
higher  eighth  grade.  Algebra  is  made  part  of  the  course  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighth  grade  and  continued  in  the  ninth.  A 
student  may  omit  algebra,  but  if  he  does  so  he  will  be  required  to 
take  plane  geometry  in  the  senior  high  school  if  he  enters  that 
school.  While  we  have  reduced  the  importance  of  algebra,  we  have 
not  made  the  study  of  mathematics  entirely  elective  in  both  junior 
and  senior  high-school  courses.  Students  expecting  to  take  certain 
courses  in  the  senior  high  school  are  expected  to  take  algebra  in  the 
jimior  high  schools. 

As  has  been  stated  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  our  schools  had  been 
provided  with  equipment  in  manual  training  and  home  economics 
in  Grades  VII  and  VUI,  and  all  pupils  in  those  grades  were  receiving 
regular  training  in  those  subjects  before  the  jimior  high-school  plan 
was  adopted.  This  work  is  now  a  paft  of  the  junior  high-school 
course.  As  the  courses  oflFered  are  general  in  character  and  suited 
to  the  needs  of  all  adolescent  pupils,  the  work  is  not  placed  in  the 
list  of  elective  subjects,  but  is  required  of  all.  It  is  of  a  prevoca- 
tional  nature  for  such  as  may  later  take  definite  vocational 
training  in  these  subjects,  but  for  other  pupils  it  is  a  training 
for  life  in  a  broader  sense  and  for  home-making  in  a  definite 
sense. 

General  science  is  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  ninth  grade.  The 
course  is  planned  to  be  non-technical  and  to  be  presented  in  terms 
intelligible  to  pupils  of  that  grade.  The  work  as  presented  requires 
mostly  such  apparatus  as  can  be  improvised  in  the  school  shops 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  A  few  pieces  of  standard  appa- 
ratus are  desirable,  and  these  can  be  taken  temporarily  from  the 
senior  high  school  if  not  available  for  permanent  use  in  the  jimior 
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high-school  laboratory  equipment.  This  point  has  presented  no 
very  serious  difficulty  in  our  work. 

With  such  modifications  as  have  been  indicated^  the  course  of 
study  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  course  that  had  previously  been  in  use 
in  Grades  VII,  VUI,  and  DC.  Four  principal  lines  of  work  prevail: 
the  work  in  English  with  a  reduction  in  the  requirement  in  English 
grammar  for  pupils  who  take  Latin;  the  work  in  mathematics  con- 
sisting of  arithmetic  and  algebra  with  a  special  treatment  of  com- 
mercial arithmetic  in  the  eighth  grade;  the  work  in  geography, 
history,  and  government;  and  the  course  in  general  science  preceded 
by  physiology  in  the  eighth  grade.  Minor  work  is  also  given  in 
music  and  drawing.  The  courses  in  manual  training  and  home 
economics  already  described  complete  the  outline  as  it  now  stands. 

In  our  further  study  of  the  problem  of  the  modification  of  the 
course  of  study  we  plan  to  introduce  more  vocational  work  by 
increasing  the  commercial  subjects  offered,  and  to  modify  the 
manual  training  by  the  introduction  of  some  form  of  vocational 
work.  The  exact  nature  of  these  changes  cannot  now  be  known. 
An  additional  subject  of  investigation  in  this  connection  is  the 
matter  of  introducing  one  of  the  modem  languages  in  the  grades 
below  the  ninth  as  an  elective.  We  consider  these  changes  desir- 
able, but  on  accoimt  of  our  financial  limitations  we  have  not  been 
able  to  take  them  up  as  early  as  some  of  the  items  mentioned. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  junior  high  schools  we  have 
aimed  to  establish  a  standard  based  on  (i)  special  success  in  dealing 
with  pupils  of  the  adolescent  age  as  shown  by  previous  experience 
as  teachers,  and  (2)  not  less  than  two  years  of  student  work  of 
college  grade  pursued  under  conditions  where  the  professional 
phase  of  teaching  was  predominant.  In  first  choosing  the  teachers 
for  the  junior  high  schools  we  took  those  in  our  own  schools  who 
came  nearest  to  the  realization  of  this  standard,  and  siq>plemented 
the  niunber  by  electing  new  teachers  who  met  the  standard  of 
scholarship,  although  they  had  not  the  experience  to  indicate  spedal 
success  in  higher  grade  work.  In  such  cases  we  could  be  guided 
only  by  the  probable  success  of  the  prospective  teacher  as  indicated 
by  qualities  of  character.  In  dealing  with  teachers  in  our  own 
corps,  who  were  chosen  for  this  work  because  of  special  success  but 
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did  not  fully  reach  the  standard  of  scholarship,  we  have  tried  to 
hold  out  inducements  to  complete  the  requirements  by  working  in 
summer  schools.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  our  teachers 
are  all  earnestly  working  toward  the  attainment  of  the  standard. 

In  selecting  teachers  for  junior  high  schools  the  principle  need 
is  to  find  teachers  who  have  a  vision  of  the  real  junior  high-school 
problems.  At  the  present  time  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  young 
graduates  of  four-year  college  courses  can  be  found  who  have  this 
vision.  They  have  been  too  busy  as  students  of  strictly  academic 
subjects  to  have  had  much  experience  in  teaching  in  the  higher 
grades  of  elementary  schools;  and  if  their  college  work  has 
been  in  an  institution  where  the  professional  phase  of  teaching  is 
not  the  predominant  dement,  it  is  not  probable  that  their  training 
has  developed  junior  high-school  aims.  They  are  better  suited  to 
get  their  fiirst  experience  as  teachers  in  a  senior  high  school  than  in 
a  junior  high  school.  Even  those  young  teachers  who  come  from 
institutions  where  the  professional  phase  of  education  is  predomi- 
nant, are  likely  to  need  considerable  readjustment  before  they  can 
be  truly  efficient.  Altogether  we  have  found  that  the  best  type  of 
teacher  for  these  schools  is  the  teacher  who  has  already  shown 
marked  fitness  for  dealing  with  adolescent  pupils  and  who  also  has 
the  college  training  or  will  get  it  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
permit. 

Among  the  benefits  that  we  have  already  been  able  to  see  result- 
ing from  the  organization  of  junior  high  schools  in  our  dty,  I  may 
mention  the  strong  spirit  of  unity  shown  in  each  junior  high-school 
group.  My  observation  is  that  the  relation  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades  to  one  another  is  much  closer  than  the  relation  of 
the  ninth  grade  to  the  grades  above  it.  This  judgment  is  based  on 
observation  of  both  plans  of  grouping.  A  direct  result  of  this 
regrouping  is  also  noticeable  in  the  senior  high  school,  where  the 
students  now  constitute  more  truly  a  company  of  secondary  stu- 
dents of  one  general  type. 

Individual  success  in  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade  is  one  of  the 
marked  results  of  this  reorganization.  Our  ninth-grade  pupils  are 
not  now  showing  the  strong  tendency  to  break  down  in  the  quality 
of  their  work  that  was  formerly  shown.    While  there  are  still  many 
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who  have  some  difficulty^  the  tendency  toward  a  higher  standard 
of  success  is  very  plain. 

We  are  also  experiencing  a  strong  tendency  to  make  certain 
special  and  definite  requirements  of  the  six  grades  in  the  elementary 
schools,  as  constituting  the  kind  of  work  peculiarly  suited  to  be 
accompli^ed  in  those  schools.  While  our  plan  of  promotion  is 
flexible  and  will  permit  the  real  interests  of  the  individual  to  be 
served  in  all  these  grades,  the  scope  of  work  attempted  is  growing 
more  definite  and  the  standard  of  measurement  of  results  is  growing 
more  specific.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beneficial  results 
of  jimior  high-school  organization  are  manifesting  themselves  in  the 
entire  S3rstem  of  schools. 
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THE  SUPERVISION  OF  EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


ELMER  HARRISON  WILDS 
State  Normal  School,  Platteville,  Wisconsin 


The  following  investigation  was  made  with  the  purpose  in  view 
of  devising  a  method  for  the  supervision  of  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities in  the  high  school  that  could  be  applied  universally  to  all 
types  and  sizes  of  high  schools  and  solve  the  many  evils  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  manifold  forms  of  these  activities 
as  f oimd  in  our  schools.  Three  sources  of  material  were  used  in  this 
investigation:  (i)  the  literature  on  this  phase  of  school  administra- 
tion; (2)  reports  by  school  principals  on  question  blanks  submitted 
at  random  to  a  large  niunber  of  high  schools ;  (3)  reports  in  the  form 
of  personal  letters  from  a  number  of  principals  who  were  known  to 
be  interested  in  this  phase  of  high-school  administration. 

From  the  literature,  especially  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  various  school  journals,  were 
obtained  descriptions  of  many  pioneer  experiments  in  the  super- 
vision of  extra-curricular  activities.  From  the  question-blank 
reports  it  was  possible  to  determine  statistically  such  questions  as 
(i)  the  extent  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  schools,  (2)  the 
evils  that  exist  in  connection  with  these  activities,  and  (3)  the 
various  types  of  administration  that  are  being  used.  Personal 
letters  were  written  to  a  number  of  high-school  principals  who  were 
known  to  have  an  active  interest  in  the  problem  or  to  have  recently 
inaugurated  new  schemes  of  administration.  From  this  source 
came  many  descriptions  of  recent  experiments.  As  a  resiilt  of  this 
investigation,  it  was  foimd  possible  to  devise  and  put  into  operation 
the  plan  of  supervision  described  in  this  article,  a  plan  which  I  am 
convinced  can  be  used  as  the  basis  of  a  well-organized,  standardized 
scheme  of  supervision,  adaptable  to  all  schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  in  this  article  the  details  of  the 
statistical  results  of  the  investigation.    A  few  general  conclusions, 
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however,  may  be  noted,  espedally  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
extra-curricular  activities  and  to  the  prevalence  of  evils  in  connec- 
tion with  them. 

1.  Of  the  schools  reporting,  13  were  large  schools,  with  a  median 
enrolment  of  1,220  and  a  median  nimiber  of  teachers,  54;  50  were 
small  schools,  the  median  enrolment  being  207  and  the  median 
number  of  teachers,  10.  Yet  it  is  significant  to  note  that  there  is 
little  difference  between  these  two  groups  of  schools  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  activities,  the  median  number  of  activities  being 
IS .  7  for  the  large  schools  and  13 .  $  for  the  small  schools.  When  one 
realizes  that  it  takes  as  many  students,  as  a  rule,  for  each  form  of 
activity  in  the  small  school  as  in  the  large  school,  and  as  many 
teachers  to  control  them  properly  under  the  present  system  of 
administration,  one  can  readily  see  the  main  reason  for  the  preva- 
lence of  evils  as  found.  The  remedy  must  be  either  to  cut  down 
the  nimiber  of  activities  or  to  formulate  a  new  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration. Since  these  activities  are  all  of  such  great  educational 
value,  the  latter  is  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 

2.  In  all  the  schools  there  is  a  tendency  to  stress  certain  forms 
of  activities  at  the  expense  of  others  equally  important.  The  older 
forms  of  activities  are  engaged  in  and  stressed  at  the  expense  of 
newer  forms  that  really  have  as  much  or  more  educational  value 
for  the  pupils. 

3.  Evils  were  found  to  be  much  less  prevalent  in  schools  where 
some  attempt  was  being  made  to  adopt  new  methods  of  super- 
vision. This  shows  that  the  evils  can  be  remedied  by  intelligent 
efforts  at  correct  supervision. 

4.  The  following  evils  were  foimd  to  exist  to  a  greater  or  less 
d^ee  in  the  various  schools: 

Duplication  of  activities  by  different  organizations 

Excessive  expenditures  of  money  by  organizations  and  by  individuals 

Duplicated  piuchases  by  different  organizations 

Waste  of  supplies  and  equipment 

Conflicts  in  scheduling  dates  for  events 

Interference  by  out-of-school  organizations 

Limitations  in  number  of  students  participating 

Overloading  of  work  upon  a  few  students 

Neglect  of  curricular  work  for  extra-curricular  activities 
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Lack  of  centralized  authority 

Too  much  burden  upon  principal 

Difficulty  of  securing  teachers  capable  or  willing  to  supervise 

Lack  of  adequate  faculty  supervision 

Lack  of  means  for  compensating  teachers  for  such  supervision 

Development  of  cliques  and  small  partisan  groups 

5.  The  evils  that  predominate  are  those  connected  with  partici- 
pation. Overloading  and  consequent  neglect  of  curricular  work 
is  most  common.  An  average  of  15 .5  per  cent  take  part  in  more 
than  three  forms  of  activities.  Only  four  schools  report  attempts 
at  restricting  participation.  There  is  also  a  great  limitation  in 
participation  shown.  An  average  of  29 . 2  per  cent  is  reported  as 
taking  part  in  no  form  of  activity.  The  second  commonest  type 
of  problem  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  teachers  capable  or  willing 
to  act  as  s|>onsors,  and  also  the  inability  to  compensate  teachers 
for  this  extra  work.  The  third  common  group  of  evils  is  financial. 
These  finandal  troubles  coiild  all  be  remedied  by  centralizing  the 
handling  of  money  in  one  responsible  person^  and  by  the  use  of  a 
budget  and  voucher  system. 

Many  experiments  have  been  evolved  by  principals  and  teachers 
from  their  desire  to  handle  these  problems  in  the  best  possible  way, 
and  many  of  these  experiments  have  succeeded  admirably  in  lessen- 
ing the  evils  mentioned  above.  Some  have  been  rq>orted  in 
detail  in  the  school  journals  but  many  of  the  best  experiments 
have  not  been  published.  I  am  describing  some  of  the  most  typical 
of  these  experiments  here  in  order  to  show  what  has  already  been 
done  in  the  way  of  solving  this  very  important  problem  in  secondary 
education. 

One  of  the  very  fi^t  attempts  to  work  out  a  new  plan  of  adminis- 
tration is  reported  by  Principal  Keller,  of  the  Manitowoc  (Wiscon- 
sin) High  School.    In  reporting  his  experiment,  Mr.  Keller  says: 

It  is  dear  that  we  must  reach  outside  the  schod  to  get  the  grip  on  our 
bo3rs  and  girls  which  we  must  have  to  get  lasting  results,  not  so  much  as  to 
mind  training,  but  as  to  heart  training.' 

Mr.  Keller  has  realized  the  principle  of  natural  instinct  and  says 
that  the  way  to  begin  is  to  take  such  interests  as  the  students  show 

'  Paul  G.  W.  Keller,  School  Rgffiew,  Xm  (1905),  10-14. 
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and  develop  them,  thus  building  up  activities  which  will  take  most 
of  their  leisure  time.    His  organizations  are  based  on  that  principle : 

1.  For  those  interested  in  expression — an  expressive  Reading  Club,  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  English. 

2.  For  those  interested  in  music — Orchestra,  Boys'  Glee  Club,  Girb'  Glee 
Club,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  music. 

3.  For  those  interested  in  business  activities — management  of  school 
paper  and  athletic  teams. 

4.  For  those  interested  in  literary  work — ^Associated  Press  Qub,  for 
clipping  news,  pictures,  etc.,  imder  the  direction  of  two  members  of  the  faculty. 

5.  For  those  interested  in  athletics — ^Athletic  Association  and  teams. 

6.  For  those  interested  in  entertainment — ^Lecture  Bureaus  numaged  by 
students  imder  faculty  supervision. 

In  this  experiment  we  see  two  innovations,  the  appeal  to  inter- 
ests and  the  use  of  the  faculty  sponsor  S3rstem. 

A  plan  of  administration  that  was  worked  out  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Manitowoc  plan  was  described  in  an  address  by  the 
principal  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  in  Brooklyn,  before  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1910.  The  speaker  among 
other  things  said: 

In  no  school  in  the  country  is  there  a  greater  nimiber  of  student  activities 

than  in  the  Erasmus  Hall  High  School.    Since  its  foimdation  it  has  welcomed 

^^  every  organization  and  every  activity  the  purpose  of  which  was  a  good  one. 

I    Av       ^  The  policy  of  the  school  is  uniformly  one  of  approval  and  encouragement,  the 


v^\^\V^         only  restriction  being  that  a  member  of  the  faculty  be  selected  to  be  responsible 
\j^i^^  '^  a  general  way  for  the  organization. 

o^  XX^  The  presidents  of  the  various  classes  and  organizations  have  been  organized 


into  a  Congress  of  Presidents.  The  work  of  the  different  organizations  is  uni- 
fied in  the  General  Organization,  which  finances  the  various  activities,  and  is 
composed  of  practically  the  entire  student  body.  All  the  usual  evils  are 
removed  by  this  General  Organization  control.  Abuse  of  privilege  or  hostility 
is  eliminated.  The  principal  believes  thoroughly  in  all  the  various  forms  of 
extra-curricular  student  activities. 

The  results  of  the  policy  are  noticeable,  (i)  There  b  a  fine  personal  and 
friendly  spirit  existing  between  faculty  and  students.  (2)  There  is  a  great 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  school  on  the  part  of  students  and  graduates.  (3)  There 
is  a  very  small  percentage  of  school  mortality.  The  teachers  by  entering 
heartily  into  the  work  have  been  amply  repaid.  The  pHpils  have  a  better 
attitude  toward  teachers  who  have  worked  with  them  in  their  outside  activities.' 

'  Wm.  R.  Lasher,  Proceedings  of  ike  National  Education  Association  (1910), 
pp.  44S-SO. 
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A  number  of  steps  in  advance  are  seen  here,  especially  in  the 
attempt  at  unification  through  the  Congress  of  Presidents  and  the 
General  Organization,  and  in  the  close  faculty  supervision. 

The  Trenton  (New  Jersey)  High  School,  imder  Principal  A. 
Wetzel,  worked  out  and  adopted  with  great  success  its  faculty 
director  system.  The  principal  describes  its  workings  and  its 
success: 

Every  student  organization  in  our  high  school  is  under  the  care  of  a  faculty 
director.  Of  course,  the  success  of  this  arrangement  depends  upon  the  wisdom 
and  tact  he  displays.  If  he  poses  as  an  autocrat,  he  will  get  into  trouble,  and 
so  will  the  organization,  but  if  he  acts  as  an  elder  brother  and  advisor,  the 
pupils  will  soon  see  that  the  arrangement  works  to  their  benefit  and  will  accept 
the  arrangement  as  most  satisfactory.' 

To  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  students  concerning  the  office 
of  faculty  director,  Mr.  Wetzel  asked  a  nmnber  of  them  to  state 
their  opinions  in  writing.  The  following  were  given  as  advantages 
of  the  faculty  director: 

For  literary  societies: 

1.  It  results  in  serious  effort  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  society;  it 
elevates  the  work  to  a  dignified  plane. 

2.  The  pupils  receive  valuable  criticism  from  the  faculty  director;  they 
accept  criticism  more  readily  from  him  than  from  fellow-pupils. 

3.  Pupils  cannot  shirk  and  allow  a  few  to  do  all  the  work. 
For  high-school  magazine: 

I.  Pupils  are  more  willing  to  submit  articles  for  the  school  paper,  for  with 
a  faadty  advisor  they  know  their  names  will  not  appear  in  connection  with  a 
discreditable  performance. 

For  athletics: 

1 .  The  withdrawal  of  the  faculty  director  would  result  in  a  shortage  of  funds. 

2.  Our  athletic  director  does  not  let  our  enthusiasm  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  get  too  strong,  but  makes  it  extend  throughout  the  year. 

Surely  these  student  answers  are  the  best  possible  arguments 
for  the  success  of  carefiil  faculty  supervision.  The  warning  con- 
cerning the  temperament  required  in  a  faculty  director  should  be 
noted.  We  have  already  observed  that  schools  find  it  very  difficult 
to  secure  teachers  capable  or  willing  to  do  this  work,  especially 
without  remimeration. 

>  A.  Wetzd,  School  Review,  XHL  (1905),  439-33- 
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Prescott,  Arizona,  was  the  first  school  to  rq>ort  the  development 
of  informal  social  gatherings.  In  addition  to  the  various  athletic 
games,  the  school  has  a  nimiber  of  informal  musicals — gathering 
groups  around  a  piano,  and  every  Fiday  afternoon  holds  an  informal 
dance  for  all  the  school. 

Miss  Gibbs,  in  reporting  this  experiment,  says  it  has  two  desir- 
able resiilts: 

(i)  A  spirit  of  democracy  is  fostered,  which  is  very  important  in  this  era 
of  dass  distinction  and  class  struggle,  and  no  institution  is  better  fitted  to 
bring  it  about  than  the  public  high  school;  and  (2)  it  occaskms  a  very  de- 
sirous attitude  between  pupils  and  teachers.' 

The  University  High  School,  in  Chicago,  was  also  active  early 
in  developing  the  informal  social  life.  Extra-curricular  activities 
have  always  received  careful  attention  and  the  school  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  wealth  of  activities  and  its  plan  of  careful  faculty 
supervision.  The  main  feature  of  its  plan  is  the  use  of  faculty 
comimittees.    Principal  Johnson  describes  the  scheme  as  follows: 

AU  the  activities  are  in  charge  of  four  Acuity  committees:  (i)  Athletics 
and  Games,  (2)  Literary  Clubs,  (3}  Science  and  Arts  Qubs,  (4)  Student  Publi- 
cations.   The  following  rules  have  been  adopted: 

1.  AU  clubs  must  have  faculty  advisors. 

2.  No  club  can  hold  its  meetings  in  the  evenings. 

3.  New  clubs  to  be  formed  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
faculty  committee.' 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  all  activities  are  under  careful  super- 
vision. The  school  publishes  a  manual  of  rules  or  StudetUs  Hand- 
book which  can  be  secured  by  addressing  the  principal.  The  school 
is  unique  in  having  a  clubhouse  for  boys  and  clubrooms  for  girls. 
There  are  also  Friday  afternoon  informal  dances. 

Jesse  B.  Davis,  principal  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan,  has  probably  come  the  nearest  to  working  out 
a  closely  unified  and  correlated  plan  of  administration.  I£s  plan 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows:' 

>  Louise  Gibbs,  School  Review,  XVn  (i909)»  654-37. 

•  F.  W.  Johnson,  School  Review,  XVn  (1909),  66s-ao. 

s  This  plan  is  described  more  fully  in  Mr.  Davis'  book,  Vocaiionel  ami  Mtfd 
Guidance  (Ginn  &  Co.),  pp.  Z19  ff.  A  oofpy  of  the  printed  niles  goveniing  eztn- 
cuiricular  activities  can  probably  be  secured  by  addressing  Mr.  Davis. 
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Advisory  Board, — ^Every  society  or  organization  has  its  advisory  board, 
consisting  of  two  teachers  who  are  chosen  by  the  pupils  and  approved  by  the 
principal,  and  of  two  or  more  students,  according  to  the  size  of  the  organization. 
The  teadiers  on  the  board  act  as  leaders.  The  principal  is  a  member  of  the 
board  ex  ofiklo. 

Advisory  Council. — ^The  teachers  on  the  various  boards  may  be  brought 
together  by  the  principal  as  an  advisory  council  to  deal  with  difficult  problems 
and  determine  the  general  social  policy  of  the  school. 

Student  Council, — ^The  students  who  are  members  of  the  various  boards, 
and  also  certain  students  chosen  at  large  to  represent  those  who  may  not  be 
members  of  any  society,  act  as  a  student  coimdl.  This  coimdl  is  used  to  secure 
the  good  will  and  loyal  support  of  the  general  student  body  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  school. 

Leadership  Clubs.— Tht  principal  calls  together  the  boys  of  the  student 
coimdl  and  the  lady  vice-principal,  the  girls,  to  discuss  in  an  intimate  way  the 
problems  of  leadership. 

AD  activities  are  classified  into  five  groups:  (i)  the  Academic  Group, 
(2)  the  Arts  Group,  (3)  the  Athletic  Group,  (4)  the  Social  Group,  ($)  the  Gen- 
eral Group.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  belong  to  more  than  one  organization  under 
the  same  group  at  the  same  time.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  hold  office  in  more 
than  one  organization  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  the  most  eflFective  plan  I  know  in  providing  for  a  control 
of  student  participation  so  as  to  prevent  a  few  students  from 
monopolizing  all  the  activities  and  keeping  others  out  altogether. 
Edward  Rynearson,  principal  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  High  School 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  has  worked  out,  as  a  solution  for  this 
same  problem  of  limited  participation  and  overloading,  the  follow- 
ing scheme  of  majors  and  minors: 

I.  In  order  that  the  activities  may  be  selected  with  discrimination,  th^ 
are  grouped  as  major  and  minor  activities. 

Majok  Minos 

Baseball  Camera  Club 

Basket-ball  Conunerdal  Club 

Class  play  Debating  Society 

Debating  teams  German  Club 

Football  Journal  staff 

Journal  staff  Reporters 

Business  manager  Literary  Society 

Editor-in-chief  Mathematics  Club 

Literary  editor  Penmanship  Club 

Soccer  football  Technical  Club 

Society  play 

Swinuning  team  ^ 

Track 
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2.  A  pupil  whose  scholarship,  strength,  and  conduct  permit,  may  belong 
to  one  major  and  two  minors  concurrently,  or  to  three  minors  concurrently. 
No  pupil  may  belong  to  more  than  one  major  at  the  same  time. 

V.  £.  Logan,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Armour,  South 
Dakota,  is  experimenting  with  a  unique  plan  of  compulsory  par- 
ticipation.   In  a  personal  letter,  he  describes  the  plan,  as  follows: 

Each  teacher  has  charge  of  at  least  one  branch  of  student  activities  and 
gives  a  grade  in  it  just  the  same  as  in  any  other  course.  A  very  careful  record 
is  kept,  and  this  b  copied  into  the  permanent  record. 

Each  year  a  student  is  required  to  make  one  credit  in  student  activities 
along  with  the  regular  academic  work.  Failure  to  do  this  results  in  an  incom- 
plete record  for  the  year  just  the  same  as  a  failure  in  any  other  course. 

This  year  we  have  allowed  one  half  a  credit  on  each  of  the  following:  foot- 
ball, boys'  basket-ball,  boys'  glee  club,  girb'  basket-ball,  girb'  glee  dub, 
physical  training,  and  program.  The  program  b  rather  unsettled.  We  allow 
a  student  to  give  a  reading  or  several  of  them  can  give  a  little  pby  for  which 
they  get  whatever  credit  we  think  it  worth.  Usually  they  are  given  a  half- 
credit  for  prograuL    Thb  work  b  done  at  the  regular  assembly  period. 

Some  of  the  experiments  consist,  not  so  much  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  scheme  of  administration,  as  in  the  cultivation  of  a  certain 
spirit.  Miss  Anna  Wilson,  of  the  high  school  at  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  writes  of  a  plan  there  which  might  aptly  be  called  the 
"family  idea." 

It  has  ever  been  my  desire  to  make  the  high-school  days  the  most  Ympt- 
ful  and  happy  of  all  days,  and  our  school  b  always  spoken  of  as  ''the  famOy," 
a  possible  idea  with  an  enrolment  of  between  three  and  four  hundred.  We  have 
at  least  three  "family  reimions"  a  year,  when  as  many  as  possible  of  our  al- 
lege "older  brothers  and  sbters"  and  those  about  us  come  back  to  sing  with 
us  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  and  celebrate  our  triumphs.  Those  occasions  are  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ytax  when  the  "younger  children"  (the  Freshmen)  are  intro- 
duced and  welcomed  and  the  college  people  are  wished  success  for  the  year's 
work,  at  Uie  Christmas  holidays,  and  at  Conunencement  week,  with  the  lare- 
welb  to  the  Seniors  and  the  Alunmi  Banquet. 

Everything  exbts  for  the  good  of  Uie  family  as  a  whole,  and  most  difficul- 
ties are  settled  in  "family  conferences."  We  meet  as  a  family  for  devotional 
exercises  twice  a  week.  Every  two  weeks  we  have  meetings  of  boys  and  girb 
separately,  to  consider  and  discuss  questions  of  healUi,  morab,  proper  behavior, 
etc.  The  boys  have  their  athletic  teams,  and  of  course  we  have  literary  and 
debating  societies,  press  club,  glee  club,  orchestra,  and  chorus— 4)esides  a  com- 
mittee on  social  affairs. 
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The  high  schools  of  Detroit,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner, 
have  been  developing  a  family  spirit  by  the  use  of  their  ''house" 
scheme  of  organization.  J.  Remsen  Bishop,  principal  of  Eastern 
High  School,  writes: 

In  some  of  our  high  schoob,  the  "Hoiise"  idea  prevails,  the  pupils  being 
gaUiered  into  groups,  segregating  the  sexes.  At  Eastern  High  School,  however, 
the  policy  is  to  avoid  such  separation.  Our  grade-room  principals  are  men  and 
women  of  keen  insight  and  warm  sympathies.  They  are  really  friendly  advisors 
to  Uieir  pupils  over  whom  they  have  charge,  in  addition  to  being  executive 
officers.  This  seems  to  bring  about  a  family  feeling  and  many  group  activities 
develop  from  time  to  time. 

You  inqiure  about  our  school  organizations.  We  have  all  the  usual  organi- 
zations and  activities,  but  our  chief  endeavor  is  to  develop  Uie  social  life  of  Uie 
school  through  what  we  call  "grade-room  parties.''  We  have  six  grade  rooms 
in  this  school,  averaging  two  himdred  to  the  room.  The  grade  principal  Uien 
appoints  a  committee  to  manage  the  affair.  The  committee  sends  the  invita- 
tions to  faculty  and  parents;  it  arranges  for  music  and  refreshments,  and  in 
general  the  members  have  excellent  practice  in  perfecting  the  details  of  such 
an  entertainment.  The  benefits  observed  so  far  by  the  teachers  are  an  improve- 
ment in  the  social  manners  of  the  children,  and  a  more  cordial  feeling  toward 
the  teachers  of  Uie  school  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Many  schools  are  coming  to  use  the  plan  known  as  the  '^  spon- 
sor" sjrstem  of  faculty  supervision.  This  plan  has  been  utilized 
to  its  fullest  extent  and  perhaps  has  been  most  successful  in  the 
Kansas  City  (Kansas)  High  School.  Here  every  one  of  the  innum- 
erable organizations  and  activities  is  under  the  complete  control  of 
a  member  of  the  faculty,  known  as  the  sponsor.  I  give  here  a  few 
of  the  organizations  from  the  sponsors  of  which  I  have  received 
complete  reports  concerning  their  work:  the  Nature  Club;  the 
German  Club;  the  Classical  Club  (Sodeta  Classica);  Sketch 
Club;  Le  Cerde  Fran^ais;  the  Boys  Club;  Radio  Assodation. 

Chester  B.  Curtis,  prindpal  of  the  Central  High  School,  St 
Louis,  which  uses  this  same  scheme,  in  commenting  on  the  plan  in  his 
school,  points  out  the  difficulty  prevalent  with  this  plan.    He  writes. 

Each  organization  has  a  sponsor  who  is  my  representative  and  at  the  same 
time  directs  Uie  organization  to  the  extent  of  his  or  her  presence  and  by  giving 
advice. 

Extra-curricular  activities  require  a  vast  amoimt  of  time  for  teachers  whose 
services  are  voluntary.    We  have  no  means  of  compensation.    Sponsors  are 
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usually  younger  members  of  the  faculty  anxious  to  do  an  extra  bit  to  aid  in  the 
always  hoped-for  promotion. 

J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  principal  at  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  writes 
concerning  his  attempt  at  unification  through  a  "general  club  chair- 
man" and  a  "central  committee": 

All  work  is  xmder  faculty  committees  with  large  powers.  That  is,  tho 
faculty  sponsor  or  chairman  alwa3rs  has  the  veto  power.  There  is  a  general 
club  chairman  and  a  central  conmiittee  which  passes  upon  and  unifies  all 
financial  affairs. 

Dates  are  placed  upon  the  calendar  by  authority  of  the  principal  alone. 
Our  S3rstem  is  almost  perfect. 

Several  schools  have  organized  school  banks,  and  a  few  are 
using  these  as  a  centralizing  agency  for  the  financial  side  of  extra- 
curricular activities.  George  Buck,  principal  of  the  Shortridge 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  writes  concerning  their  plan  there  in 
this  respect: 

All  financial  affairs  are  managed  by  a  voucher  system,  through  oiu:  roital 
library  office,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Commercial  Department. 

A  very  interesting  scheme  has  just  been  inaugurated  at  the  high 
school  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  activities.    It  might  be  called  the  "charter  plan." 

No  society  or  class  is  allowed  to  form  an  organization  until  a  charter  is 
granted  by  the  principal. 

At  West  Technical  High  School,  Cleveland,  a  dual  form  of 
administration  has  just  been  adopted  that  somewhat  approaches 
my  ideal  of  a  perfect  scheme.    The  principal  writes: 

The  organization  of  all  boys'  activities  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Faculty 
Manager,  who  schedules  all  games  and  transacts  all  business.  Girls'  activities 
are  similarly  organized  under  a  woman  Faculty  Manager. 

This  scheme  approaches  the  ideal  of  having  one  person,  other 
than  the  principal,  in  charge  of  all  extra-curricular  activities,  the 
plan  which  I  shall  discuss  later. 

These  experiments  in  the  administration  of  extra-curricular 
activities  which  I  have  reviewed  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
way  of  solving  certain  of  the  problems,  but  each  of  them  has  a  vital 
defect.    All  fail  in  one  respect — they  have  no  one  responsible  head 
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over  all  these  organizations,  around  and  in  whom  they  may  be 
tinified  and  centered.  The  principal  cannot  act  in  this  capacity. 
There  are  too  many  other  administrative  and  executive  duties  upon 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  EXPERIMENTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 


School 

Prindpd 

duncteristk  Feature 

Manitowoc  High  School 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Paul  G.  W.  KeUer 

Appeal  to  Natural  Interests 
Use  of  Faculty  Supervision 

Erasmus  Hall  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

William  R.  Lasher 

Congress  of  Pre^dents 
General  Organization 

Trenton  High  School 
Trenton,  N.J. 

A.  Wetzel 

Faculty  Director 

Prescott  High  School 
Prescott,  Ariz. 

Louise  Gibbs 

Informal  Social  Group 

University  High  School 
Chicago,  lU. 

F.  W.  Johnson 

The  Faculty  Conmiittee 
The  Oubhouse 

Central  High  School 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Jesse  B.  Davis 

Attempt  at  Unification 
Advisory  Boards 

Fifth  Avenue  High  School 
Pittsburs^,  Pa. 

Edward  Rynearson 

Major  and  Minor  Plan 

Armour  High  School 
Armour,  S.D. 

V.  E.  Logan 

Compulsory  Participation 
School  Credit 

Crawf ordsville  High  School 
CrawfordsvOle,  Ind. 

Anna  Wilson 

The  School  as  a  Family 

Eastern  High  School 
Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  Remsen  Bishop 

The  "House"  Idea 

Oklahoma  City  High  School 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

J.  F.  Wellemcyer 

General  Qub  Chairman 
Central  Conmiittee 

Shortridge  Hi^h  School 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  School  Bank 

LitUe  Rock  High  School 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

J.  A.  Larson 

The  School  Charter 

West  Technical  High  School 
Oeveland,  Ohio 

R.  L.  Short 

Faculty  Manager 

his  shoulders.  Our  study  of  the  extent  and  the  evils  of  extra- 
curricular activities  seems  to  make  dear  that  there  is  a  vital  need 
for  a  new  administrative  officer  in  the  high  school — an  officer  who 
may  be  called  a  supervisor  of  extra-curricular  activities,  and  who 
will  devote  all  his  time  and  energy  to  the  direction  and  control  of 
these  valuable  aids  to  educational  training. 
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Bearing  in  mind  the  evils  that  have  been  found  to  exist,  and  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  and  experiments  in  other  schools,  I  have 
set  about  to  devise  a  solution.  We  need  some  plan  of  centraliza- 
tion and  imification  in  which  one  person  of  the  proper  training  and 
temperament  would  have  complete  and  direct  supervision  over 
these  activities,  and  yet  where  policies  could  be  determined  by  the 
principal  and  the  students.  We  have  been  helped  in  our  work  by 
a  study  of  the  dty  manager  plan  of  municipal  government.  Our 
plan  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the  dty  manager  plan.  The 
prindpal  and  students  together  form  the  policy-determining  body, 
but  an  expert  supervisor  performs  all  the  executive  functions, 
assisted  by  a  small  representative  senate,  the  work  bdng  carried 
on  under  his  direction  through  a  niunber  of  dosdy  correlated 
boards.  The  extent  to  which  the  work  is  imified  and  systematized 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  chart  which  has  been  prepared  to 
illustrate  the  scheme. 

The  general  organization  of  the  student  body,  of  which  every 
student  is  automatically  a  member,  is  known  as  the  Students' 
Association.  Each  year  this  body  elects  a  president  and  this  office 
is  considered  the  highest  honor  that  can  come  to  a  member  of  the 
student  body.  The  president  of  the  Students'  Association  acts  also 
as  chairman  of  the  School  Senate. 

The  School  Senate  is  the  unifying  body  of  the  entire  scheme. 
In  this  organization  are  centered  all  the  extra-curricular  activities 
of  the  school.  It  is  composed  of  dght  members,  the  six  student 
chairmen  of  the  six  boards,  the  president  of  the  Students'  Associa- 
tion who  acts  as  chairman,  and  the  Supervisor  of  Extra-Curricular 
Activities,  who  acts  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Senate. 

The  supervisor  is  the  keynote  to  the  whole  scheme.  He  must 
be,  beyond  everjrthing  else,  a  leader  of  leaders,  with  tact,  sympathy, 
and  attractive  personality.  He  must  be  a  student  of  modem  aims 
and  purposes  in  education,  with  a  broad  social  vision.  He  must 
have  the  faculty  of  getting  down  into  the  lives  of  the  bo}rs  and  girls 
so  that  they  will  trust  him  and  have  utmost  confidence  in  his  advice. 
He  must  be  alive  to  his  opportunity  of  training  the  students  for 
physical,  social,  moral,  and  dvic  effidency — to  mold  them  for  wdl* 
rounded  and  useful  lives. 
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In  the  small  school  the  supervisor  could  do  the  actual  coaching 
of  the  various  activities,  but  in  the  larger  schools  specialists  will 
work  under  his  direction  along  the  lines  of  each  of  the  various 
activities. 

There  are  six  boards  with  four  activities  under  each  board: 

1.  Athletic  Board — ^football,  basket-ball,  baseball,  track. 

2.  Forensic  Board — debating,  oratory,  declamation,  forum. 

3.  Social  Board — dass  organizations,  banquets,  Girls'  Welfare 
Club,  Boys'  Welfare  Club. 

4.  Literary  Board — ^literary  societies,  department  dubs,  school 
paper.  Dramatic  Club. 

5.  Music  Board — ^band  and  orchestra.  Choral  Sodety,  Boys' 
Glee  Club,  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

6.  Morals  Board — ^Simday-school  dasses,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A., 
Sodal-Service  Club. 

Each  board  is  made  up  of  seven  members :  the  student  managers 
of  the  four  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  board,  the  student 
chairman,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Students'  Association, 
a  teacher  appointed  by  the  supervisor,  who  acts  as  his  finanrial 
agent,  and  the  coach  or  director  from  the  faculty,  who  acts  as  sec- 
retary and  arranges  all  schedules  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
supervisor  who  is  a  member  ex  offido  of  all  boards. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  results  of  this  scheme  of  having  certain 
teachers  interested  is  the  correlation  of  the  outside  activities  with 
various  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  Such  a  correlation  is 
plainly  seen  in  the  fidds  of  music,  drama,  and  journalism.  These 
subjects  bdong  to  legitimate  and  essential  fields  of  academic 
training  and  yet  they  relate  themselves  directly  to  the  social  life 
of  both  the  school  and  the  larger  community  unit.  Other  examples 
of  possible  correlation  should  be  easily  recognized. 

The  difficult  problem  of  finance  is  handled  very  easily  imder  this 
scheme.  Each  board  draws  up  a  budget  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  based  on  its  probable  finandal  needs.  The  supervisor, 
on  the  basis  of  these  budgets,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Senate,  fixes 
the  ]:ate^  assessment  to  be  laid  upon  the  student  body  and  makes 
the  appropriation  for  each  board.  The  board  apportionment  is 
paid  out  at  the  discretion  of  the  board,  but  the  money  is  handled 
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by  the  supervisor  and  only  paid  out  on  signed  orders  from  the 
financial  agent  on  the  board.  A  continual  check  is  thus  kept  on  all 
expenditures. 

During  its  year  of  operation  this  plan  has  been  exceptionally 
successful.  The  evils  mentioned  above  have  disappeared,  and 
tendencies  toward  others  have  been  checked.  Such  a  plan  ought 
to  be  exceedingly  successful  anywhere  in  giving  the  training  that 
should  come  from  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities, 
without  incurring  the  evils  which  we  found  to  exist  in  our  schools. 
I  am  confident  that  it  can  be  applied  to  any  size  or  type  of  school 
and  that  it  will  solve  this  intricate  problem  of  secondary-school 
administration. 

Our  plan  has  not  only  proved  successful  in  practice,  but  it  has 
the  sanction  of  expert  opinion.  In  the  report  of  the  Cleveland  Edu- 
cational Survey y  published  last  year,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  who 
conducted  the  survey  of  the  recreational  aspects  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, after  stating  that  the  administration  of  recreation  in  the 
schools  included  practically  the  whole  public-school  corps  from  the 
superintendent  to  the  janitor,  an  organization  loose  and  indefinite, 
without  interrelations  or  mutual  responsibility,  recommends  that 

in  the  Cleveland  school  system,  as  in  that  of  every  large,  progressive  city,  there 
should  be  an  officer  whose  entire  time  should  be  devoted  to  giving  a  social 
interpretation  to  educational  work,  and  an  educational  interpretation  to  social 
work.  He  should  know  the  general  fields  of  sociology  and  education  and  should 
know  intimately  Uie  special  fields  of  play  and  recreation.  He  should  be  to  the 
social  functions  of  the  school  what  the  superintendent  is  to  the  academic  work.' 

That  gives  us  a  dear  and  adequate  statemei\t  of  the  fimction  of 
the  officer  in  the  high  school  whom  I  have  designated  as  the  Super- 
visor of  Extra-Curricular  Activities:  He  should  be  to  the  social 
activities  of  the  school  what  the  principal  is  to  the  academic  activities. 

*  Geoige  Johnson,  Ckodand  Educational  Survey ^  Sectional  Report  on  ''Education 
through  Recreation." 
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Lessons  in  Coiootnity  and  National  Life 

The  Whitb  House,  Washington,  D.C 
August  23, 1917 
To  School  Officers: 

The  war  is  bringmg  to  Uie  minds  of  oiu:  people  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
problems  of  national  life  and  a  deeper  imderstanding  of  the  meaning  and  aims 
of  democracy.  Matters  which  heretofore  have  seemed  conmionplace  and 
trivial  are  seen  in  a  truer  light.  The  urgent  demand  for  the  production  and 
proper  distribution  of  food  and  other  national  resources  has  made  us  aware  of 
the  close  dependence  of  individual  on  individual  and  nation  on  nation.  The 
effort  to  keep  up  social  and  industrial  organizations  in  spite  of  the  withdrawal 
of  men  for  the  army  has  revealed  the  extent  to  which  modem  life  has  become 
complex  and  specialissed. 

These  and  other  lessons  of  the  war  must  be  learned  quickly  if  we  are 
intelligently  and  successfully  to  defend  our  institutions.  When  the  war  is 
over  we  must  apply  the  wisdom  which  we  have  acquired  in  purging  and 
ennobling  the  life  of  the  world. 

In  these  vital  tasks  of  acquiring  a  broader  view  of  human  possibilities  the 
common  school  must  have  a  large  part.  I  urge  that  teachers  and  other  school 
officers  increase  materially  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  instructitm 
bearing  directly  on  the  problems  of  commimity  and  national  life. 

Such  a  plea  is  in  no  way  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  American  public  education 
or  of  <>Tigting  practices.  Nor  is  it  a  plea  for  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the 
school  program  appropriate  merely  to  Uie  period  of  the  war.  It  is  a  i^ea  for 
a  realization  in  public  education  of  the  new  emphasis  which  the  war  has  given 
to  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  to  tht  broader  conceptions  of  national  life. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  material  at  hand  wiUi  which  the  schools 
may  at  once  expand  their  teaching,  I  have  asked  Mr.  Hoover  and  Cominissi<»ier 
Ckaton  to  organize  the  proper  agencies  for  the  preparation  and  distributi<m 
of  suitable  lessons  for  the  elementary  grades  and  for  Uie  high-school  classes. 
Lessons  thus  suggested  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  illustrating  in  a  concrete 
way  what  can  be  imdertaken  in  Uie  schoob  and  of  stimulating  teachers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  formulate  new  and  appropriate  materials  drawn  direct^ 
from  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

WOODROW  WnsQN 
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In  response  to  this  call  Mr.  Hoover  and  Commissioner  Claxton  are 
enlisting  the  service  of  educators  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  are  preparing  lessons  in  community  and  national  Ufe. 
The  first  of  these  appeared  on  October  i,  and  others  will  follow  on  the 
first  of  each  month  up  to  and  including  May  i.  The  lessons  are  issued 
in  the  form  of  circulars  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  single  copies  five 
cents,  each  additional  copy  three  cents,  $2.00  per  100,  and  $5.00  per 
500.  The  lessons  are  published  in  three  sections:  A  for  the  upper  three 
classes  of  the  high  school,  B  for  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  C  for 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 

The  material  consists  primarily  of  reading  to  be  put  directly  into  the 
hands  of  pupils.  In  each  case  the  text  deals  with  selected  topics,  fol- 
lowed by  questions  and  suggestions  as  to  topics  which  may  be  studied 
in  addition.  Each  lesson  is  accompanied  by  references  to  supplementary 
reading-matter. 

The  following  suggestions  are  o£fered  with  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  the  lessons  into  the  program.  They  can  be  properly  introduced  as 
part  of  the  work  in  reading  classes  and  as  subject-matter  for  discussion 
in  English  classes.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  subjects 
taken  up  are  commonly  suitable  for  compositions.  Secondly,  the  close 
correlation  of  the  material  with  geography  and  histcny  justifies  the  use 
in  the  grades  of  at  least  one  hour  a  week  drawn  from  the  allotment  made 
to  those  subjects.  Thirdly,  where  a  coxirse  in  civics  or  a  course  in  current 
topics  is  now  given  in  the  school,  the  lessons  are  available  as  part  of  the 
regular  work.  Fourthly,  it  is  suggested  that  an  independent  place  on 
the  program  for  a  course  of  this  type  is  amply  justified  even  in  the 
crowded  cturiculimi  now  given. 

The  first  circular  deals  with  types  of  social  organization.  About 
one-fourth  of  each  of  the  sections  of  this  circular  utilizes  the  experience 
of  the  war  to  show  how  interdependent  are  the  members  of  a  modem 
social  group.  These  ''war  lessons"  take  up  in  the  concrete  such  topics 
as  the  following:  what  the  war  has  used  up;  what  the  war  prevents  men 
from  producing;  new  needs  which  grow  out  of  the  war  and  are  met  by 
invention. 

The  section  of  the  circular  prepared  for  use  in  the  upper  classes  of 
the  high  school  presents  in  a  series  of  concrete  descriptions  the  contrast 
between  the  Ufe  of  a  frontiersman  and  the  Ufe  of  a  modem  city. 

The  section  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  first  year  of 
the  high  school  describes  the  life  of  a  Colonial  family  as  an  example  of  a 
fairly  independent  economic  unit    Following  this  is  a  description  of  a 
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modem  factory  and  the  community  about  it,  and  a  description  of  a  town 
produce  market. 

The  section  for  the  lower  grades  deals  with  the  things  which  society 
makes  and  uses.  The  specific  topics  in  the  first  circular  are  the  making 
of  cloth  in  a  Colonial  family,  the  water  system  of  a  town,  and  the  collec- 
tion, refinement,  and  use  of  mineral  oils. 

The  second  circular  deals  with  production  and  conservation.  The 
series  as  a  whole  deals  with  the  economic,  sociological,  and  civic  aspects 
of  modern  life. 

An  edition  of  12,500  copies  of  the  first  circular  will  be  published  for 
distribution  by  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Subsequent  circulars  will  be 
published  in  editions  of  3,000  copies. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Docimients  is  prepared  to  supply 
reprints  of  each  of  the  sections  of  32  pages,  when  these  are  ordered  in 
bulk.  The  sale  price  of  these  reprints  is  to  be  found  on  the  order  card. 
Small  schools  are  asked  to  consolidate  their  orders  through  the  county 
superintendent  or  through  the  state  department  of  education. 

It  is  recommended  that  teachers  secure  for  their  own  use  each  month 
the  three  sections.  Those  in  the  lower  grades  will  find  material  in  the 
sections  designed  for  the  upper  grades  which  will  give  them  the  principles 
that  they  should  incorporate  into  their  teaching.  In  like  manner  the 
teachers  in  the  upper  grades  will  find  illustrative  material  in  the  section 
prepared  for  the  lower  grades. 

The  arrangements  provided  make  it  possible  to  supply  during  the 
year  to  each  pupil  256  pages  of  reading-material  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
eight  cents,  and  to  supply  to  a  teacher  768  pages  of  material  for  twenty- 
four  cents.  

A  Conference  op  High-School  Teachers  Concerning  Marks 

The  annual  school  report  for  1917  of  the  town  of  Stamford,  Ccm- 
necticut,  includes  a  simmiary  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  marking 
system  used  in  the  high  school.  The  regulations  were  formulated  by 
means  of  a  series  of  conferences  of  the  high-school  teachers  themselves. 

Regulations  Concerning  Marks 

General  SUUemetU:  What? 

Mark:  Native  present  ability  and  accomplishment. 

In  the  consideration  of  which — take  accoimt  of: 

1.  Quantity  of  accomplishment. 

2.  Quality  of  accomplishment. 
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3.  Improvement  (but  only  if  measured  by  objective  scale  or 
standard). 

4.  Evidence  of  personal,  specific,  and  serious  purpose. 

5.  Evidence  of  initiative. 

6.  Evidence  of  supplementing  knowledge. 

7.  Thinking — organization  of  ideas. 

The  Function  of  Marks:  A  Rule: 

Frequent  marks  should  be  used  solely  as  a  guide  and  check  to  the  final 
term-mark  judgment. 

Rule:  The  term  mark  expresses  the  teacher's  answer  to  the  questions: 
(a)  Is  this  pupil  able  to  proceed  with  this  study  or  should  he  repeat  ?  {h)  Not 
''what  has  he  done ?"  so  much  as  ''what  is  he  able  to  do  as  [merely]  indicated 
by  past  performances?"  (c)  Not  "has  he  done  my  coiu^?"  but  "is  he 
capable  of  further  growth  ?" 

Tentative  Definition  of  *'Pass  Mark'': 

"A  mark  standing  for  the  teacher's  judgment  that  the  pupil  has  done 
creditably  enough,  both  in  amoimt  and  quality,  to  progress  or  to  take  work  in 
advance — ^but  no  better." 

*' 100  per  Cent'': 

Tentative  definition  of  "  100  per  cent ":  "Mark  given  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  Uie  teacher,  a  definite  assignment  has  been  perfectly  performed." 

Conmients:  i.  A  term's  "definite  assignment"  implies  all — ^Uie  sum 
total — of  the  periodic  assignments.  The  100  per  cent  mark  is  therefore  very 
rarely  attainable  for  a  term. 

2.  This  mark,  when  applied  to  a  periodic  assignment  (e.g.,  daily  recitation) 
shall  not  be  impaired  by  any  fault,  as  in  English,  that  should  be  charged  to  the 
account  of  any  other  subject  (e.g.,  English)  unless  such  extraneous  fault  casts 
a  cloud  of  doubt  upon  the  perfection  of  the  work  in  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Zero: 

Since  some  amount  of  "ability"  and  the  factors  noted  in  Par.  i  must 
always  be  somewhat  present,  a  mark  of  zero  is  impossible. 

"D"  or  Deficient: 

A  mark  of  "deficient"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teacher's  judgment  of 
marking  as  stated  in  Par.  i — ^i.e.,  "ability  plus  accomplishment." 

The  pupil  receiving  such  mark  is  in  exactly  the  status  of  one  who  has  never 
attempted  the  "definite  assignments."  "Deficient"  means  a  deferred  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher.  Such  judgment,  when  finally  made,  may  prove  to  be 
"pass"  or  "faUure." 

Upon  the  records  of  the  office,  "deficient"  will  have  the  force  and  signifi- 
cance of  "failure."  Thb  mark  should  not  be  considered  in  averaging,  analyz* 
ing,  or  plotting  marks  of  ability,  the  judgment  of  ability  being  deferred. 
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''R, "  refused  or  rejected,  may  be  used  in  cases  of  written  ezerdses  that  the 
teacher  declines  to  consider.    It  may  be  used  instead  of  ''D"  in  such  cases. 

Scale  and  Sups: 

a)  Sixty  is  Uie  most  feasible  pass  mark  on  a  percentile  basis.  Seventy-five 
being  that  in  present  use,  however,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  re-adopt  the  former 
scale;  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

b)  In  term  marks  or  for  office  and  home  records  use: 


Faflara 
XorD 

Inferior 
P 

Medium 
F 

Superior 
G 

ExceOeBt 
E 

Below  75 

78 

84 

91 

97 

c)  In  personal  record  book,  use  any  preferred  scale,  but  for  purposes  of 
translating  to  office  reports,  use: 

93}  to  loo—E  or  97 
87}  to  93}- G  or  91 

8z}to87|-F  or84 
75  to  8ii-P  or  78 
Bdow75  -X  or  Fail 

Mark  by  Relative  Rank: 

Marks  should  indicate  relative  rank. 
Some  suggestions  for  marking: 

a)  Until  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  steps  and  how  to  use  the  scale, 
frequent  department  meetings  should  be  held,  to  assort  papo^  in  five  groups 
according  to  the  scale  marks.  As  many  judgments  as  possible  should  pass 
upon  the  papers.  Five  papers,  representing  re^)ectively  the  averages  of  the 
five  groups  as  determined  by  the  average  of  the  teachers'  judgments,  should  be 
set  aside  to  serve  as  a  tentative  objective  standard-scale  until  a  better  can  be 
substituted. 

b)  Exchange  of  marks  and  papers  with  other  schools  and  dq)artments 
should  be  effected. 

c)  Teachers  should  plot  curves  of  their  marks  at  least  twice  a  year,  the 
best  self-corrective  method  possible  for  faults  in  maridng.  The  following 
indicates  the  usual  distribution  of  abilities: 

Excellent— -3  to  5  per  cent  of  dass. 
Good — about  20  per  cent  of  dass. 
Medium— 45  to  50  per  cent  of  class. 
Poor — about  20  per  cent  of  class. 
Failure — ^3  to  i2J^  per  cent  of  dass. 

d)  The  prindpal  should  require  explanation  of  each  case  of  eccentridty  or 
abnormality  in  marks. 

Punitive  Marks: 

Punitive  marking  is  intolerable  and  disallowed. 
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Faulty  English  and  100  per  Cent 

Comment  No.  2,  under  the  topic  ^'loo  per  Cent"  of  the  Stamford 
report  reads: 

This  mark  (100  per  cent)  when  applied  to  a  periodic  assignment  (e.g., 
daily  recitation)  shall  not  be  impaired  by  any  fault,  as  in  English,  that  should 
be  charged  to  the  accoimt  of  any  other  subject  (e.g.,  English)  unless  such 
extraneous  fault  casts  a  cloud  of  doubt  upon  the  perfection  of  the  work  in  the 
subject  under  consideration. 

By  this  resolution  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Stamford  High  School 
appears  to  have  set  itself  deliberately  against  one  of  the  current  pro- 
gressive ideas  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue.  That  idea  is  that 
language  habits  are  best  acquired  and  maintained  in  connection  with 
content  subjects;  that  the  proper  place  to  teach  composition  is  in  close 
association  with  the  written  and  spoken  work  of  content  subjects.  With 
this  idea  in  mind  many  a  progressive  English  department  is  welcoming 
themes  written  by  their  pupils  in  classes  other  than  English.  Many  a 
farsighted  principal  is  insisting  that  all  his  teachers  regard  themselves 
as  responsible  for  a  minimum  of  correctness  in  the  mechanics  of  writing 
and  speaking.  Some  high  schools,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  abolish 
all  but  one  or  two  composition  classes,  substituting  small  laboratory 
groups  of  pupils,  arranged  and  classified  according  to  their  composition 
needs.  Moreover,  their  needs  are  determined  by  the  habits  of  expression 
which  the  pupils  manifest  in  all  of  their  classes. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  schools 
waspish  teachers  of  history,  civics,  Latin,  and  the  rest,  who  stoutly 
maintain  that  they  have  no  concern  with  English — ''  that  is  the  business 
of  the  English  department" — ^regretted  that  there  are  school  officials  who 
allow  such  a  spirit  to  manifest  itself.  How  utterly  contradictory  to  the 
facts  of  life  such  a  doctrine  is  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  A  college  pro- 
fessor's lectures  on  history,  and  his  textbooks  on  the  same  subject,  if 
expressed  in  faulty  English,  are  impaired.  A  clergyman  whose  speech  is 
filled  with  language  irregularities  is  handicapped.  A  graduate  of  a  com- 
mercial department  who  cannot  spell  and  punctuate  is  dismissed  for 
incompetency.  The  idea  that  a  class  exercise  in  any  topic  can  be  100 
per  cent  perfect,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  contains  granmiatical  errors, 
is  about  as  sensible  as  sa3ang  that  a  man  is  100  per  cent  ready  for  a  dinner 
party,  even  if  his  necktie  be  missing  and  his  shoes  unlaced.  To  be  sure, 
an  idea  is  an  idea,  a  date  is  a  date,  a  fact  is  a  fact,  irrespective  of  the 
language  in  which  it  is  set    But  a  fact  is  not  a  100  per  cent  perfect  ^t 
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unless  it  is  ready  to  do  something,  to  produce  something,  to  function 
efficiently.  Presented  in  faulty  English,  it  does  not  function  as  it  ought, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  be  loo  per  cent  perfect,  nor  has  the  writer 
or  speaker  deserved  a  mark  of  perfect. 

But  the  perpetrators  of  this  resolution  may  reply  that  the  last  clause 
anticipates  just  this  criticism.  Their  statement  is  "  unless  such  extrane- 
ous fault  casts  a  cloud  of  doubt  upon  the  perfection,  etc."  By  assuming 
that  the  fault  is  extraneous  they  clearly  beg  the  question.  A  fault  in 
English  is  not  and  never  can  be  extraneous  to  the  subject-matter  pre- 
sented. Of  course,  any  sensible  man  is  willing  to  admit  that  a  fault  in 
English  is  of  minor  importance,  and  that  the  content,  the  data^  thefacty 
the  substance,  is  of  supreme  import.  But  the  most  weighty  fact  in  the 
world  (loo  per  cent  perfect  in  itself),  if  faultily  presented,  becomes  less 
than  ICO  per  cent  perfect  in  its  functioning  relations.  Certainly  the 
writer  or  speaker  is  below  perfection. 

Yet  there  are  high-school  faculties  which  still  maintain  that  good 
English  is  a  matter  for  English  classes  alone.  They  are  not  so  vigorous 
in  proclaiming  the  opposite;  that  bad  or  indifferent  English  is  a  matter 
often  found  in  other  classes.  Too  often  teachers  of  content  subjects  re- 
fuse to  supervise  the  English  of  their  pupils  because  they  don't  know  how. 


Harvard  Bureau  op  Vocational  Guidance 

According  to  arrangements  recently  completed,  the  Vocation  Bureau 
of  Boston  has  been  transferred  to  Harvard  University.  With  the 
opening  of  the  present  year  the  title  of  the  bureau  becomes  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Guidance,  and  its  work  will  be  carried  on  in  Cambridge 
under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Education.  The  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  will  co-operate  in  the  management  of  the 
bureau  by  appointing  two  members  of  its  facility  to  confer  with  the 
Division  of  Education  on  all  important  plans  and  activities.  Mr.  Roy  W. 
Kelly,  formerly  principal  of  Fall  River  Technical  High  School,  becomes 
director. 

The  Vocation  Bureau  was  established  in  Boston  in  January,  1908, 
by  a  group  of  persons  who  were  interested  in  education  and  social 
service.  The  idea  of  an  organized  effort  to  aid  young  people  in  choosing 
an  occupation,  preparing  for  it,  and  developing  efficiency  in  it,  originated 
with  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  of  the  Law  School  of  Boston  University, 
nearly  twenty-one  years  ago,  while  he  was  preparing  his  book,  Tke 
Ideal  City.    Successful  experiments  at  the  Civic  Service  House,  in 
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Boston,  led  to  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  a  central 
bureau. 

The  chief  aim  has  been  to  prevent  those  costly  and  often  preventable 
economic  and  social  wastes  growing  out  of  the  aimless  drifting  of  thou- 
sands through  school,  through  employment,  and  through  life.  From 
modest  beginnings  a  varied  and  extensive  group  of  activities  has  devel- 
oped. Nearly  every  vocation  biu'eau,  or  vocational-guidance  project 
now  carried  on  in  this  country,  has  profited  through  consultation  with 
the  Boston  biu-eau.  It  was  under  its  auspices  that  the  work  was  first 
organized  in  the  Boston  schools.  A  wide  correspondence  is  carried  on 
between  the  biu-eau  and  institutions  interested  in  vocational  guidance. 

The  transfer  of  the  biu-eau  to  Harvard  comes  about  very  natiually 
through  the  fact  that  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, has  acted  as  chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors  since  the  inception 
of  its  work  and  has  aided  materially  in  developing  the  bureau.  The 
Harvard  bureau  will  maintain  all  the  important  activities  of  the  former 
work  and  add  such  as  it  may  be  able  to  attempt  under  new  auspices  and 
enlarged  support.    It  now  has  the  following  definite  aims: 

To  carry  on  occupational  research  and  to  publish  material  giving 
information  concerning  occupations. 

To  continue  to  promote  the  movement  for  vocational  guidance  and 
to  serve  as  a  center  of  information  on  vocational  guidance. 

To  give  personal  counsel  regarding  the  problems  of  choosing,  prepar- 
ing for,  and  entering  on  a  vocation. 

To  conduct  investigations  in  schools  or  other  institutions,  in  various 
lines  of  business,  and  in  the  industries  with  a  view  to  determine  the  need 
and  suggest  plans  for  vocational  guidance. 

To  train  vocational  counselors  for  service  in  schools,  in  institutions, 
and  in  employment  departments. 

To  continue,  so  far  as  opportunity  may  offer,  the  co-operation,  begun 
by  the  bureau  through  its  connection  with  Employment  Managers' 
associations,  in  solving  vocational-guidance  problems. 

To  aid  and  co-operate  with  other  vocational-guidance  organizations. 

To  be  of  individual  and  public  service  in  dealing  with  the  questions 
of  vocational  guidance  arising  from  the  present  war. 


A  CLEARING-HonSE  POR  EDUCATION  TeSTS 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  maintains  an  active 
Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements  and  Standards.    The  bureau  has 
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just  published  a  useful  pamphlet,  entitled  AnnauncemerUs  and  Price  List, 
in  which  are  scheduled  in  convenient  form  all  of  the  leading  scales,  nearly 
thirty  in  number,  used  in  measuring  almost  all  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  school  and  high  school.  Publishers  and  prices  are  listed  as 
well.  Still  better,  the  bureau  seems  to  have  established  itself  into  a  sort 
of  clearing-house,  or  central  store,  from  which  very  many  of  the  scales 
may  be  piu'chased  directly. 


The  Smith-Hughes  Bill  Goes  into  Operation 

The  Smith-Hughes  bill  on  vocational  education,  passed  by  Congress 
on  February  23,  1917,  goes  into  operation  in  1918.  A  Federal  Board  is 
created,  consisting  of  Secretaries  Wilson,  Houston,  and  Redfield,  with 
Commissioner  Claxton  as  secretary,  and  three  lay  members,  namely  a 
representative  of  manufacturing,  of  agriculture,  and  of  labor  interests. 
This  board  is  co-operating  with  a  state  board  of  vocational  education, 
in  every  state  which  sees  fit  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  law.  A 
federal  subsidy  for  vocational  training  appropriates  dollar  for  dollar  for 
every  appropriation  by  a  state.  The  f imds  thus  obtained  must  be  spent 
directly  for  salaries,  and  in  no  case  can  more  than  half  of  the  salary  be 
paid  out  of  these  funds.  The  purpose  of  the  fimds  is  to  equip  men  and 
women  to  work  successfully  in  a  trade,  and  the  fimds  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  in  any  other  way.  The  funds  may  be  used  for  three 
purposes  only:  (a)  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  or  directors  of 
agricultural  education;  (b)  salaries  of  teachers  of  trade,  industrial 
subjects,  and  home  economics;  (c)  the  training  of  teachers  for  agriculture, 
home  economics,  and  vocational  subjects. 

Various  states  indicate  the  amount  of  federal  aid  that  will  be  received 
the  first  year:  for  example,  Indiana,  $45,000;  Oregon,  $15,000;  Ne- 
braska, $18,000;  Wisconsin,  $39,000.  Provision  is  made  for  a  maximum 
allotment  after  five  years  based  on  the  ratio  of  the  state's  populaticm  to 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

Soon  after  the  Smith-Hughes  bill  was  passed  the  School  Review 
pointed  out  a  serious  danger  involved,  even  if  the  possibilities  were  not 
contemplated  by  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  federal  government  is  seemingly  throwing  its  tremendous  influence 
in  the  direction  of  pure  industrial  skill  as  an  independent  aim  in  educa- 
tion. Indeed  the  entire  emphasis  of  the  bill  seems  to  point  to  a  dual 
s)rstem  of  schools — two  systems  side  by  side  as  in  Germany,  one  for  the 
classes  and  the  other  for  the  masses.    It  was  just  this  dual  S3rstem, 
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advocated  by  Cooley  after  a  study  of  German  schools,  which  Illinois 
refused  to  adopt;  and  just  the  system  which  Wisconsin  has  adopted. 
Apparently  a  great  democratic  undertaking  to  provide  vocational 
education,  intended  to  fit  children  directly  for  life-work,  the  plan  becomes 
decidedly  undemocratic  if  the  schools  themselves  become  a  means  of 
emphasizing  class  distinctions. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  danger  predicted  is  making  its 
appearance  as  the  various  states  hasten  to  avail  themselves  of  the  federal 
funds.  The  public  press  is  filled  with  announcements  of  new  schools, 
caUed  vocational  schools,  which  are  being  projected,  in  addition  to  the 
high  schools  already  established.  To  be  sure  most  of  the  states  have  had 
the  good  sense  to  appoint  state  boards  which  are  in  full  co-operation  with 
the  existing  state  educational  authorities.  State  superintendents  are 
almost  invariably  the  chairmen  of  state  vocational  boards.  This 
apparently  guarantees  that  the  vocational  interests  are  to  be  admin- 
istered in  harmony  and  co-operation  with  the  cultural  interests  of  the 
various  communities.  Wisconsin  alone  has  the  imenviable  distinction 
of  possessing  a  state  board  of  industrial  education,  quite  distinct  from 
state  educational  agencies.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  safety  against 
general  adoption  of  a  dual  S3rstem,  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  the  many 
new  vocational  schools  projected  may  point  the  way  in  a  harmful 
direction.  Let  us  have  plenty  of  great  vocational  high  schools;  but 
let  them  remain  intend  parts  of  a  unified  state  and  municipal  public- 
school  system — and  let  every  vocational  school  continue,  like  Woodward 
in  Cincinnati  and  Senn  in  Chicago,  to  prepare  its  pupils  for  citizenship  in 
the  very  same  building  in  which  they  prepare  for  industry. 
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I.  A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  THE  CURRENT  LITERATURE 
RELATING  TO  HISTORY  AND  THE  TEACHING  OF 
HISTORY    IN    JUNIOR    AND    SENIOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS 


R.  M.  TRYON 

University  of  Chicago 


At  the  outset  let  us  explain  some  of  the  terms  used  in  the  title  of  this  review. 
By  current  literature  is  meant  anything  that  has  appeared  diuing  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  months  dealing  with  material  included  in  the  remainder  of  the  title- 
Hbtory  and  the  teaching  of  history  includes  texts,  pamphlets,  courses  of  study, 
and  articles  dealing  with  the  history  material  suitable  for  students  in  the  last 
six  grades  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  method  of  presenting  this  materiaL 
The  terms  junior  and  senior  high  school  are  too  well  known  to  need  explaining. 

TEXTBOOKS 

During  the  period  covered  in  this  discussion  two  texts  in  jimior  and  six 
in  senior  high-school  history  have  appeared.  The  two  for  the  jimior  high 
school  deal  with  the  European  backgroimd  of  American  history,  both  of  them 
following  rather  closely  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  for 
the  sixth  grade. 

Woodbxim  and  Moran's  text'  opens  with  a  chapter  on  "The  Dawn  of 
History,''  a  valuable  addition  to  the  suggestions  of  the  foregoing  conunittee. 
This  chapter  is  followed  by  twenty-five  well-written  others.  These  chapters 
begin  with  the  rise  of  the  Greeks  and  end  with  the  early  attempts  of  the  English 
to  found  colonies  in  North  America.  The  book  is  well  written;  it  contains 
many  excellent  illustrations  and  maps,  questions  and  suggestions  to  the  pupil, 
and  a  pronouncing  list  of  words  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  main  topics 
in  each  chapter  are  indicated  by  bold-face  type.  These  topics  are  usually 
treated  with  sufficient  length  to  save  the  book  from  the  encyclopedic  treatment 
too  common  in  history  texts.  On  a  whole  the  book  is  attractive,  accurate,  and 
will  no  doubt  prove  a  strong  competitor  against  the  dozen  or  so  others  now  in 
this  field. 

Jennie  Hall's  book  is  made  up  of  three  main  parts,  viz.:  "The  Andent 
World,"  '*The  Newer  Nations,"  and  "Beginnings  of  Our  Own  Times."    The 

>  Woodbum  and  Moran,  Introduction  to  American  History.  Longmans,  Gicen, 
&  Co.,  1916;  and  Jennie  Hall,  Our  Ancestors  in  Europe,    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1916. 
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titles  of  these  parts  suggest  their  contents.  One  hundred  and  forty  pages 
are  devoted  to  Part  1, 104  to  Part  11,  and  82  to  Part  m.  The  list  of  illustrations 
is  a  very  long  one.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  maps  and  plans 
scattered  throughout  the  book.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  one  finds  a  long 
list  of  questions  of  doubtful  value.  Following  the  last  chapter  is  a  list  of 
important  dates,  which  is  too  long  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  ordinaiy  teacher. 
The  omission  of  the  bold-face  paragraph  headings,  for  which  are  substituted 
marginal  headings  and  large  topic  headings  run  across  the  page,  is  quite  a 
relief.  To  the  writer's  thinking  the  marginal  headings  could  and  should  have 
been  omitted.  Generally  speaking  the  make-up  of  the  text  b  attractive,  and 
the  contents  deal  with  concrete  material  well  in  the  range  of  the  imderstanding 
of  the  pupils  for  whom  the  book  was  written.  Two  of  the  texts  for  the  senior 
high  school  deal  with  modem  European  History,'  one  with  early  European 
history,*  one  with  andent,^  one  with  mediaeval  and  modem,^  and  one  with  the 
history  of  the  United  States.'  In  the  publication  of  Knowlton  and  Howe's 
Essentials  in  Modem  European  History ,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  have  com- 
pleted a  two-book  series  of  European  history,  the  first  volimie  of  which  appeared 
in  191 2.  This  second  volimie  is  a  noticeable  improvement  over  the  first  one. 
It  opens  with  two  excellent  chapters  on  the  social,  political,  industrial,  and 
commercial  conditions  in  Europe  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  and  closes 
with  one  on  the  advance  of  democracy  since  about  1870.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  the  topics  in  European  history  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
history  of  our  own  coxmtry.  The  book  presents  no  general  organization  of  the 
field  covered.  The  chapters  simply  follow  each  other  in  co-ordinate  relation 
with  a  continuous  numbering  of  the  main  topics  throughout  the  book.  There 
is  an  abimdance  of  marginal  headings  which  detract  from,  rather  than  add  to, 
the  usefulness  of  the  book  as  a  text.  There  is  a  rather  long  list  of  maps  and 
plans  and  a  sufficient  mmiber  of  well-selected  illustrations.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  one  finds  an  abimdance  of  pedagogical  aids  in  the  way  of  suggested 
topics  and  questions  for  further  study,  collateral  reading  with  topics  and  exact 
references  given,  source  studies,  suggestions  for  map  work,  map  references,  and 
a  general  bibliography.  All  of  these  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  who 
plans  to  make  the  book  the  basis  for  a  year's  work  in  modem  history,  since  the 
actual  material  given  in  the  text  is  not  sufficient  for  more  than  a  semester 
course. 

For  a  course  in  European  history  since  the  French  Revolution  there  is 
probably  no  better  text  than  Hazen's  Modern  European  History,    The  book 

'  Knowlton  and  Howe,  Essentials  in  Modern  European  History.    Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.,  191 7;  and  Hazen,  Modem  European  History,    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 7. 

•  Webster,  Early  European  History,    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  191 7. 

*  Breasted,  Ancient  Times,    Ginn  &  Co.,  I9r6. 

4  Robinson,  Medieval  and  Modem  Times.    Gum  &  Co.,  1916. 
<  Flte,  History  of  the  United  States,    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1917. 
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opens  with  two  excellent  chapters  summarizing  the  conditions  in  Europe  and 
in  France  jxist  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  The  last  chapter 
contains  material  on  the  European  war  up  to  the  time  the  book  went  to  press. 
Twenty-six  good  maps  in  color,  three  in  black,  and  a  long  list  of  illustrations 
add  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  No  general  organization  of  the  entire  field 
b  given,  the  thirty-foiu:  chapters  following  each  other  in  co-ordinate  rdation. 
The  system  of  marginal  headings  in  bold-face  type  b  used  rather  than  the 
paragraph  headings  so  conunon  in  texts  of  a  similar  nature.  The  few  peda- 
gogical acts  are  confined  to  a  list  of  topics  with  the  exact  reference  on  eadi  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  These,  however,  are  given  in  considerable  abxmdance, 
making  possible  much  reading  beyond  that  given  in  the  text.  The  part  of  the 
book  dealing  with  the  French  Revolution  exists  in  a  separate  volume. 

The  appearance  of  Webster's  Early  European  History  adds  another  valu- 
able text  to  the  growing  list  already  in  this  field.  Schools  devoting  one  year 
to  European  history  down  to  1648  will  be  interested  in  Webster's  book.  It  is 
the  writer's  judgment  that  it  will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  its  field.  Two 
himdred  and  ninety-eight  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome, 
and  389  pages  to  mediaeval  history,  thus  making  it  possible  to  devote  half  of 
the  year  to  ancient  Europe  and  the  remaining  half  to  mediaeval.  The  organi- 
zation b  by  chapters  appearing  in  co-ordinate  relation  with  the  big  topics  in 
each  chapter  mmibered  consecutively  throughout  the  book,  there  being  240  of 
these  big  topics.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  what  are  termed  "Studies," 
made  up  in  most  part  of  questions  based  on  the  material  given  in  the  chapter. 
No  specific  reference  aids  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  text.  There  b,  howevar, 
in  the  Introduction  a  number  of  pages  devoted  to  "Suggestions  for  Further 
Study  **  which  contain  a  great  amoxmt  of  useful  material.  As  to  maps,  illustra- 
tions, and  plates,  the  book  b  well  supplied.  The  Appendix  contains  a  kmg 
table  of  events  and  dates,  which  will  be  likely  to  hinder  rather  than  help  the 
inexperienced  teacher. 

The  texts  by  Professors  Breasted  and  Robinson  are  modeb  in  the  matter 
of  textbook-making.  Their  content,  appearance,  and  general  make-up  will 
please  the  conservatives  in  the  field  of  high-school  hbtory.  They  cover  the 
fields  in  European  hbtory  proposed  in  1898  by  the  Committee  of  Seven.  It 
should  be  said,  however,  that  they  deal  with  what  might  be  termed  traditional 
European  hbtory  in  a  fresh  and  unique  manner.  Emphasb  b  placed  on 
conditions  and  institutions  rather  than  on  events.  Thb  being  true,  one  finds 
in  them  much  material  that  the  texts  in  these  fields  written  ten  years  ago  do  not 
contain.  Both  the  authors  and  publishers  deserve  much  praise  for  bringing 
out  these  excellent  books  right  in  the  midst  of  a  transition  period  in  high-school 
hbtory.  They  will  do  much  toward  keeping  oiu:  feet  on  a  solid  foundation 
imtil  we  make  up  our  minds  jiist  what  phases  of  certain  new  proposab  we  wish 
to  adopt. 

One  who  has  read  Professor  Fites's  Social  and  Industrial  CondiHons  During 
the  Civil  War  and  The  Presidential  Election  of  i860  wotild  expect  a  hbtory  of  the 
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United  States  from  his  pen  to  contain  features  not  commonly  foxmd  in  high- 
school  history  texts  in  this  field.  A  mere  glance  through  the  contents  of  the 
book  will  convince  one  that  Professor  Fites  has  placed  much  emphasis  on  the 
social  and  industrial  development  of  the  coxmtry,  economic  progress,  and 
recent  history,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  volimie  being  devoted  to  the  period 
since  1865. 

The  book  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  which  for  teaching  purposes  in  the 
high  school  have  impractical  names  and  date  boimdaries.  These,  however, 
will  not  hinder  an  experienced  teacher  who  has  a  teaching  organization  of  his 
own  to  follow.  The  chapter  organization  follows  the  plan  of  giving  the  names 
of  the  big  topics  in  large  type  and  inserting  paragraph  topics  in  the  margin. 
The  first  b  an  excellent  scheme,  while  the  second  shotild  be  omitted  in  a  book 
for  high-school  seniors,  whose  chief  business  in  reading  a  paragraph  b  to  find 
out  what  the  author  b  talking  about  therein.  The  pedagogical  aids  at  the 
end  of  each  chapter  are  of  four  kinds,  viz.:  general  references,  special  topics, 
illiistrative  material,  and  suggestion  questions,  all  of  which  will  be  of  much 
value  to  the  teacher  and  the  student.  The  few  illustrations  and  maps  scat* 
tered  throughout  the  text  have  been  well  selected.  On  a  whole  the  book  b  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  already  somewhat  long  Ibt  now  in  thb  field. 

OXTTLINES  AND  SYLLABI 

But  few  state  departments  of  education  issue  outlines  and  syllabi  that  are 
of  much  help  to  the  teacher.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  exceptions  to  thb 
rule,  espedaily  in  the  matter  of  high-school  hbtory.  The  New  York  State 
Department  of  Education  has  for  several  years  issued  an  elaborate  syllabus  of 
hbtory  and  dvics  for  the  secondary  schoob.  The  1910  syllabus  has  been 
revised  to  October,  191 6.'  This  syllabiis  has  been,  since  it  was  first  published, 
one  of  the  best  on  the  market.  It  contains  detailed  outlines  of  courses  in 
Ancient  Hbtory  to  800  A.D.,  Hbtory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Modem 
Sstory,  Parts  I  and  n,  and  United  States  Hbtory.  Each  outline  contains 
excellent  suggestions  relative  to  library  and  notebook  topics  and  map  work. 
The  general  organization  proposed  for  each  course  b  the  best  that  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer. 

The  high-school  social  studies  including  hbtory  syllabus  issued  last  year 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction*  contain  courses 
of  study  in  outline  as  follows:  Early  European  Hbtory  to  1700  including 
English  Hbtory  and  Colonial  American  Hbtory,  Modem  European  Hbtory 
since  1700  including  contemporary  civilizations,  United  Statte  Hbtory  since 
1760,  Civic  Theory  and  Practice,  and  Economics.    The  pamphlet  also  contains 

'  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools,  1910.  Revised  to  October,  1916,  "ffistory  and 
Civics."    Albany,  N.Y.:  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  191 7. 

'  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  including  History.  Trenton,  N.J.:  State  of 
New  Jersey,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1916. 
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excellent  suggestions  relative  to  helpful  books,  pictures,  wall  and  authors'  maps, 
globes,  and  atlases.  While  the  general  organisations  of  the  foregoing  courses 
do  not  seem  to  the  writer  the  best  ones  for  teaching  purposes,  yet  on  the  Yiho\t 
the  outlines  are  excellent  ones  and  shotild  be  of  great  service  to  the  teachers  of 
these  subjects. 

PAMPHLETS,  JOURNALS,  AND  REPORTS 

Two  reports  on  history  and  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  secondary  school 
have  been  published  this  year.  In  the  School  Review  for  February,  March,  and 
April,  1 91 7,  appeared  in  most  part  a  study  made  by  Hugo  H.  Gold,  of  the 
University  of  Iowa.'  In  Part  I  of  his  study  Mr.  Gold  deals  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  curriadimi  and  content  of  courses  in  history,  the  materials  for 
which  were  taken  from  242  of  the  most  recently  published  courses  of  study 
received  from  236  cities  in  41  states.  Part  11  contains  a  discussion  of  methods 
and  material  used  in  high-school  history.  The  data  for  this  part  were  obtained 
from  answers  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  135  teachers  representing  60 
high  schools  or  high-school  systems  in  various  sections  of  the  coxmtiy.  While 
the  study  contains  most  of  the  errors  usually  foxmd  in  questionnaire  investiga- 
tions, yet  it  has  many  suggestions  of  considerable  value  to  histoiy  teachers. 
It  seems  imfortunate  that  Mr.  Gold  did  not  profit  <from  the  glaring  defects  of 
the  study  which  served  as  a  model  for  his  own. 

A  more  recent  report  than  that  of  Mr.  Gold  is  the  one  made  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Koos  which  was  published  recently  as  chapter  v  in  his  The  Administration  cf 
Secondary^chool  Units  (The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  191 7).  Hiis 
monograph  of  neariy  200  pages  contains  a  digest  and  interpretation  of  facts 
gathered  for  that  use  by  the  Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Secondary 
School  and  the  Definition  of  the  Unit  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  The  chapter  on  "  Histoiy  and  the  Other  Social  Studies  " 
contains  in  all  probability  the  most  nearly  accurate  information  relating  to 
these  subjects  in  the  secondary  school  that  has  ever  been  collected.  The 
method  used  by  Dr.  Koos  in  collecting  the  data  safeguarded  his  repoit  from 
many  of  the  customary  inaccuracies  in  studies  of  this  type. 

Some  excellent  material  on  the  teaching  of  histoiy  has  recently  appeared 
in  two  joumab.'  The  entire  issue  of  the  January,  1917,  mmiber  of  the  Ohio 
History  Teachers'  Journal  is  devoted  to  suggestions  for  the  teaching  of  modem 
European  histoiy  in  high  schools.  This  material  will  be  of  much  service  to 
teachers  who  are  struggling  with  the  problem  of  modem  European  histoiy. 
The  suggestions  Professor  Perkins  makes  are  very  practical  and  hdpfuL  This 
journal  is  issued  in  January,  March,  May,  and  November  of  each  year.  Almost 
eveiy  issue  contains  material  of  great  value  to  a  high-school  histoiy  teachar. 

>  Hugo  H.  Gold, "  Method  and  Content  of  Courses  in  Histoiy  in  the  High  Scboob 
of  the  United  States,"  School  Review,  XXV,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

'Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  May,  1917.  Baltimore,  Md.:  Warwick  k 
York;  and  the  Ohio  History  Teachers'  Journal,  January,  1917*    Cdumbus,  Gbio. 
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Almost  all  of  the  May,  1917,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology 
is  devoted  to  studies  in  the  teaching  of  history.  The  three  leading  articles  are 
by  Messrs.  McCollum,  Myers,  and  Sackett.  They  have  the  following  titles 
which  suggest  the  nature  of  their  contents:  "A  Study  of  the  Attainments  of 
Pupils  in  United  States  History,"  "Delayed  RecaU  in  American  History,"  and 
"A  Scale  in  Ancient  History."  There  is  also  a  short  article  on  recent  publican 
tions  in  history  by  the  editor.  Professor  J.  C.  BelL  The  articles  by  Messrs. 
McCollum  and  Sackett  represent  good  beginnings  in  the  matter  of  tests  in 
history.  To  the  writer's  knowledge  this  is  the  only  published  material  in  the 
field  of  history  tests. 

Three  pamphlets  shotild  be  mentioned  before  dosing  this  discussion.  The 
first  is  the  report  of  a  study  made  at  the  University  of  Olinob  by  Professors 
Bagley  and  Rugg.*  In  a  pamphlet  of  59  pages  they  report  the  results  of  a 
study  of  twenty-three  texts  in  United  States  history  for  Grades  Vll  and  VIH. 
The  results  are  very  useful  to  one  who  desires  to  know  what  such  texts  have 
been  emphasizing  dxiring  the  past  fifty  years.  The  chapter  on  "The  Hall  of 
Fame"  b  an  illuminating  one,  showing  what  historical  personages  have  received 
the  most  attention  from  the  authors  of  the  texts  examined. 

Ginn  &  Company  recently  published  a  pamphlet  containing  certain  ps4>ers 
previously  collated  and  issued  by  the  Assodation  of  History  Teachers  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland.  The  pamphlet  contains  several  papers  on  the 
general  topic  "History  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools."  Persons  interested 
in  the  topic  wiU  be  glad  to  get  the  material  in  the  convenient  form  in  which  it 
now  exists. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  have  done  service  to  history 
teachers  in  publishing  q>ecimen  answers  in  history.'  It  wiU  be  of  considerable 
hdp  to  teachers  preparing  students  for  these  examinations  to  see  the  good  and 
bad  papers  which  this  pamphlet  contains.  Two  papers  as  they  were  actually 
written  in  andent,  mediaeval,  modem,  English,  and  American  history 
appear  in  the  pamphlet.  One  of  these  papers  in  each  fidd  received  a  high 
grade  and  the  other  one  a  low  grade,  the  reasons  for  which  the  reader  cannot 
always  see. 

It  shotild  be  said  in  dosing  this  brief  review  of  the  literature  rdating  to 
history  and  to  the  teaching  of  high-school  history  that  the  material  appearing 
from  month  to  month  in  the  History  Teachers^  Magazine^  has  been  purposdy 
omitted.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  material  in  this  magazine  deals  with 
the  teaching  of  history,  and  therefore  needs  no  statement  to  this  effect  in  a 
review  of  this  type. 

>  W.  C.  Bagley  and  H.  O.  Rugg,  The  Content  of  American  History  as  Taught  in  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades.    Bulletin  No.  16,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  BL 

'Specimen  Answers  of  College  Candidates  in  History.  New  York:  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  1916.    Price  35  cents  a  copy. 

s  Editor,  A.  E.  McKinley,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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II.    COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  WRITINGS 

A.     AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

The  traditional  organization  of  a  textbook  on  the  teaching  of  a  subject  of 
study  generally  includes  a  formal  discussion  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  subject  in  question;  the  values  and  place  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculimi;  a 
conventional  classification  of  the  subject-matter;  and  an  orthodox  presentation 
of  accepted  methods  of  the  teaching  (for  example,  inductive,  deductive,  etc). 
The  latter  are  ordinarily  described  in  such  general  terms  that  no  one  but  the 
most  experienced  teacher  can  translate  the  general  laws  and  principles  (whidi 
have  been  taken  bodily  from  abstract  treatises  on  psychology)  into  concrete 
classroom  instruction.  A  second  method  involves  the  mastery,  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  of  established  principles  of  psychology  concerning  the  mental 
processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  the  subject  in  question.  It  involves,  also, 
making  a  very  definite  and  clearly  expressed  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  specific  problems  of  teaching  the  subject.  In  the  past  neither  our 
coiirses  in  educational  psychology  nor  ^>ecial  methods  of  teaching  the  di£ferent 
subjects  have  done  this.  It  is  with  a  feeling  that  we  are  entering  at  last  on  an 
intelligent  use  of  the  best  residts  of  psychological  analysis  of  the  learning  process 
that  we  review  Professor  Twiss's  new  book  Principles  of  Science  Teaching^ 
The  book  is  ''aimed  right"  because  it  b  built  on  an  analysis  of  ''thinking"  as 
concerns  scientific  material  and  is  not  primarily  a  book  which  emphasizes  the 
content  of  scientific  subject-matter  itself.  The  author  is  evidently  vitally 
interested  in  the  mental  activity  that  children  exhibit  in  studying  scioitific 
subjects  rather  than  in  an  adult  logical  presentation  of  the  subject-matter 
based  on  an  academic  point  of  view.  The  author's  experience  in  school  work 
confirms  this  conclusion,  he  himself  having  been  a  science  teacher,  author  of 
textbooks  and  laboratory  manuab  in  physics,  and  more  recently  a  professor 
of  education.  For  example,  chapter  iii,  entitled  "The  Genesb  of  Science,"  b 
a  very  good  elementary  discussion  of  the  development  of  modes  of  thinking  in 
which  are  contrasted  elementary,  empirical,  and  animal  types  of  learning  with 
adult,  human,  constructive  ways  of  thinking.  The  stress  that  he  la3rs  upmi 
the  learning  process  in  connection  with  instruction  in  science  is  an  outstanding 
characterbtic  of  the  first  half  of  hb  book.  Again,  in  chapter  iv  the  mental 
processes  of  children  as  the  crux  of  the  teaching  problem  and  their  study  in 
relation  to  the  problems  of  science  are  taken  up  step  by  step.  The  book  b 
significant  in  that  it  carries  over  to  the  teacher  clearly  a  sound  application  (A 
the  psychology  of  "generalization."  For  example,  thb  statement  typifies 
the  attitude  of  the  author  toward  methods  of  teaching:  "The  teacher  should 
constantly  be  aware  that  a  general  statement  means  nothing  to  anyone  unless 

>  G.  R.  Twiss,  Principles  of  Science  Teaching,    New  York:  MacmUlan,  1917. 
Pp.  xxvi-h486. 
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it  serves  to  call  up  in  his  mind  a  large  number  of  images  and  memories  of 
particular,  concrete  facts  that  are  included  \mder  it  and  that  have  been  repeat- 
edly associated  with  it  and  with  one  another." 

While  the  book  cannot  be  said  to  include  a  detailed  manual  of  method  with 
its  larger  function  of  presenting  the  principles  of  science-teaching,  yet  it  con- 
tains detailed  illiistrative  lessons,  verbatim  accoimts  of  '^  class  conferences/' 
"assignments/'  problems,  laboratory  exercises,  etc.  In  his  discussion  of 
methods  the  Herbartian  "five  steps"  are  used  as  a  guide  for  the  discussion, 
but  are  made  very  real  in  the  attempt  to  teach  the  proper  steps  in  efifective 
classroom  work.  The  extent  to  which  the  author  has  psychologized  the  teach- 
ing of  science  is  indicated  again  by  the  detailed  and  analytical  discussion  of 
aims  and  outcomes  of  instruction  in  science  in  chapter  vi.  In  chapter  vii  we 
have  the  first  soxmd  attempt  to  apply  the  consensus  of  psychological  judgment 
derived  from  experimentation  on  the  transfer  of  training  to  sound  practical 
directions  for  teaching  pupils  the  ability  to  generalize.  For  example,  we  find 
this: 

1.  Training  in  one  kind  of  activity  may  improve  ability  in  other  kinds  of  activity 
when  the  former  has  elements  of  content  or  elements  of  method  in  common  with  the 
latter. 

2.  Therefore  the  highest  disdplinaiy  value  for  general,  non-technical  education 
is  to  be  foimd  in  the  studies  and  activities  that  have  the  maximum  of  elements  of 
content  and  elements  of  method  that  are  common  to  the  greatest  number  of  essential 
tx  in^rtant  life-activities,  both  individual  and  sodaL 

The  chapter  throughout  avoids  controversial  debate  over  the  issue  of  general 
training  and  seeks  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  a  tool  which  will  enable 
him  to  make  use  in  the  field  of  science  of  that  great  opportunity  for  the  general- 
ization of  experience  in  the  solution  of  problems.  Succeeding  chapters  of  the 
book  apply  specifically  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  first  part  to  classroom  and 
laboratory  instruction,  lecture  demonstrations,  and  review  lessons.  A  brief 
discussion  is  given  of  each  of  the  sciences,  a  larger  amoimt  of  space  being 
devoted  to  ph3rsics  and  chemistry  than  to  biology,  geology,  or  general  science. 
The  book  contains  excellently  organized  bibliographies  and  detailed  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  selection  and  purchase  of  equipment,  fidfilling  in  this  way 
the  function  of  a  teaching  manual.  The  last  chapter  presents  briefly  and  very 
inadequately  the  problem  of  testing  the  results  of  instruction.  To  sum  up  the 
work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  teacher  of  science  should  be 
without  this  new  textbook. 


B.     A  NEW  BOOK  SUMKASIZING  EDUCATIONAL  MEASUREMENTS 

The  measuring  movement  in  education  has  developed  a  voliuninous  litera- 
ture. Recently  school  men  have  felt  the  need  for  a  S3rstematic  organization 
of  the  tests  and  scales  which  have  come  from  the  activity  of  the  measures. 
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During  the  last  year  several  rather  complete  annotated  bibliographies  have 
been  published  and  two  textbooks  have  come  out.  The  editor  has  criticized 
the  latter  on  the  following  counts:  (i)  they  have  not  selected  the  best  repre- 
sentative scales  and  standard  tests  to  put  before  teachers;  (2)  they  have 
included  almost  no  evaluation  of  the  tests;  (3)  they  have  not  shown  how  they 
can  be  used  to  improve  teaching  in  a  definite  way;  and  (4)  they  have  not 
supplied  school  people  with  complete  bibliographies  of  the  tests  and  scales 
that  are  available.  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  by  Monroe,  De  Voss, 
and  Kelly*  we  recognize  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  two  previous  textbooks. 
It  is  a  brief  textbook  which  aims  to  place  in  the  hands  of  school  teachers  and 
administrative  officers  a  summary  of  the  tests  and  scales  which  have  been 
published  up  to  the  present  time  in  each  of  the  elementary  and  high-school 
subjects  of  study.  A  brief  chapter  b  given  on  the  inaccuracy  of  present  school 
marks  to  introduce  the  need  for  quantitative  measurement  in  school  practice. 
Following  this  the  tests  are  presented  in  the  next  six  chapters  by  subjects — 
arithmetic,  reading,  speUing,  handwriting,  language,  and  the  high-school 
subjects. 

The  material  b  organized  in  each  chapter  imder  a  fourfold  scheme:  (i) 
A  brief  discussion  of  the  problem  of  testing  abilities  in  the  subject  of  study  in 
question.  Thb  on  the  whole  b  veiy  brief  and  hardly  an  adequate  analytical 
treatment  of  that  problem.  (2)  The  presentation  of  each  of  the  standardized 
tests  and  scales  which  has  appeared  for  the  measurement  of  abihties  in  that 
subject.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  no  detailed  principles  are  laid  down  for 
the  critical  evaluation  of  the  scales  in  question.  Neither  do  the  authors  make 
such  critical  evaluation,  the  presentation  aiming  to  be  informational  only. 
Thb  aim  b  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  a  non-technical  presentation  b  given 
of  each  of  the  tests.  The  authors  do  not  reprint  the  scales  and  tests  in  full, 
but  select  typical  portions  to  illustrate  what  has  been  done,  referring  the  reader 
to  the  printed  test  or  scale  which  he  can  secure  if  he  desires.  (3) 'Standard 
scores  which  have  been  set  up  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  tests  and  scales  in 
each  subject  are  sunmiarized.  Thb  portion  of  the  work  places  in  the  hands  ci 
the  reader  a  fairly  good  sunmiary,  in  condensed  form,  of  the  pubhshed  stand- 
ards. (4)  A  section  b  included  in  each  chapter  which  discusses  how  to  use  the 
results  of  measurement.  Thb  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  intensive  psychological 
discussion,  but  goes  so  far  as  to  point  out  established  **  laws  "  of  habit  formadcni, 
memory,  etc.,  with  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  application  of  these  laws  to 
instruction.  The  authors,  however,  make  veiy  little  psychological  analysb  of 
the  learning  process  in  each  of  the  different  subjects.  The  book  provides  the 
reader  with  very  complete  bibliographies  and  on  the  whole  will  fill  a  need  which 
has  been  experienced  by  school  men  recently  for  a  fairly  complete  compilation 
of  the  tests  which  are  now  available. 

>  W.  S.  Monroe,  J.  C.  De  Voss,  and  F.  J.  Kelly,  Educational  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments.   Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  xxii+309.    $1.50. 
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m.    BRIEF  DESCRIPTIVE  STATEMENTS  OF  TWO  NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 

I.  RuGG,  H.  O.    Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education.    Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  xiv+426.    $2.00. 
[To  be  reviewed  in  next  issue.] 

A  complete  textbook  for  students  of  education,  superintendents,  and 
teachers  untrained  in  mathematics,  of  the  methods  of  treating  numerical  data 
collected  on  school  problems.  A  carefuUy  graded  discussion  showing  the  lay 
reader  the  use  of  statistical  methods  in  education,  the  collection  and  tabulation' 
of  data,  the  derivation,  computation,  and  interpretation  of  each  of  the  methods 
now  used  in  the  study  of  school  problems:  the  frequency  distribution,  averages, 
measures  of  variability,  ideal  curves  and  their  use,  measures  of  relationship. 
The  use  of  statistical  methods  in  reporting  school  facts  discussed  in  detail. 


2.  RuGG,  H.  O.  Illustrative  Problems  in  Educational  Statistics.  Paper. 
35  problems.  Published  and  distributed  by  the  author,  School  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago.    $0.60. 

A  book  of  statistical  problems  designed  to  accompany  the  author's  text- 
book. For  administrative  officers  and  teachers  as  well  as  for  formal  class  use 
in  normal  schoob  and  schools  of  education.  Provides  opportimity  for  practice 
in  working  problems  which  involve  each  of  the  statistical  methods  now  used 
by  school  men.  

IV.    CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

IN  SEPTEMBER 

(Detailed  discussions  of  some  of  the  following  books  will  appear  later.) 

A.    GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

De  Hovre,  F&.  German  and  English  Education.  A  Comparative  Study. 
New  York:  Scribner,  191 7.    Pp.  108. 

DiFFENDOKFER,  RALPH  E.  Missionary  Education  in  Home  and  School. 
New  York:  Abingdon  Press,  191 7.    Pp.  407.    $1.50. 

GosDON,  Kate.  Educational  Psychology.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1917.    Pp.  vi+294. 

Mead,  Cyrus  D.  An  Experiment  in  the  Fundamentals.  Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World  Book  Co.,  1917.    Paper.    Pp.  xiv+54. 

Reed,  Anna  Y.  Newsboy  Service.  A  Study  in  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance.  Yonkers-on-Hudson:  World  Book  Co.,  1917.  Paper.  Pp. 
xxviii-|-i7S.    $0.60. 

SmTH,  Henry  Lester.  A  Survey  of  a  Public  School  System.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Colmnbia  University,  191 7.    Pp.  xii-l-304. 
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Snedden,  David.    EducaUonal  Sociology,    A  Digest  and  Syllabus.    Part  I: 

Introduction,    New  York:  Teachers  CoU^e,  Columbia  University,  191 7. 

Paper.    Pp.38.    $0.55. 
Snedden,  David.    Educational  Sociology,    A  Digest  and  Syllabus,    Part  II: 

Applications  to  Curricula  and  Studies.    New  York:    Teachers  CoUege, 

Columbia  University,  191 7.    Paper.    Pp.  70.    $0.80. 
Teacheks  of  the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School.    The  Curriculum  cf 

the  Horace  Mann  Elementary  School,    New  York:    Teachers  College^ 

Columbia  University,  191 7.    Paper.    Pp.  iv+138. 
Theisen,  William  Walter.    The  City  Superintendent  and  the  Board  cf 

Education,    New  York:   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1917. 

Pp.  ix+137. 

Winchester,  Benjamin  S.  Religious  Education  and  Democracy,  New  York: 
Abingdon  Press,  1917.    Pp.  293. 

B.  PUBUCATIONS  OF  UNITED  STATES  BUREAU 

OF  EDUCATION 

Hosic,  James  Fleming.  ReorganizaHon  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  191 7.    Pp.  x8i. 

Jesien,  W.  S.  Military  Training,  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1917.    Pp.  35. 

Jones,  Thomas  Jesse.  Negro  Education.  A  Study  of  the  Private  and  Higher 
Schools  for  Colored  People  in  the  United  States.  Vol.  I,  No.  38;  VoL  H, 
No.  39.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  191 7.  Pp.  xiv+423 
and  v+724. 

Lytoro,  Carrie  Alberta.  Three  Short  Courses  in  Home  Making.  Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office,  191 7.    Pp.  104. 

Norton,  Helen  Rich.  Department-Store  Education.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1917.    Pp.  79. 

Perry,  Clarence  Arthxtr.  School  Extension  Statistics.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  191 7.    Paper.    Pp.  30. 

SwiGGETT,  Glen  Levin.  The  Conference  on  Training  for  Foreign  Service. 
WasMngton:  Government  Printing  Office,  1917.    Pp.  67. 

Ten  Lessons  on  Food  Conservation.  United  States  Food  Administration. 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Office,  August  1,1917.    Paper.    Pp.  64. 

C.  TEXTBOOKS  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Chapun,  Alethea.    a  Treasury  of  Fairy  Tales.    New  York:   Thomas  Y. 

Crowell  Co.    Hlxistrated.    i2mo,  pp.  129.    $0.50. 

Contents:  "Bahes  in  the  Wood,"  ''Puss  in  Boots,"  "Red  Riding  Hood,"  and 
other  stories. 
Cory,  David.    The  Adventures  of  Puss  in  BootSy  Jr.    New  Yorit:   Harp^, 

191 7.    Pp.  149.    $0.50. 
Gask,  Lilian.    A  Treasury  of  Folk  Tales.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowdl 

Co.    Illustrated.    i2mo,  pp.  123.    $0.50. 

Contents:  "The  Golden  Fish"  (Russian),  "The  Two  Brothers"  (Slovak),  and 
others. 
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Hassis,  Ada  Van  Stone,  and  Waldo,  Lillian  McLean.    Number  Games 

for  Primary  Grades,    Chicago:  Beddey-Cardy  Co.    Pp.123.    So. 60. 
Kiting  Stories  and  Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know.    Book  I.    Edited  by 

Mary  £.  Buet  and  W.  T.  Chapin.    Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Pp.  vi+142.    $0.44. 
Meyer,  Zoe.    The  Outdoor  Book.    For  second  school  year.    Boston:  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  191 7.    Illustrated.    Pp.  vii+123.    $0.40. 
Pellett,  Frank  C.    Our  Backdoor  Neighbors.    New  York:  Abingdon  Press, 

191 7.    Photographies  from  life  by  the  author.    Pp.  209. 

Intimate  stories  from  out  of  doors  designed  to  convey  knowledge  of  wfld  creatures 
and  to  develop  a  more  sympathetic  relationship  with  them. 
Perkins,   Lucy   Fitch.    The  Dutch   Twins  Primer.    Boston:    Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  108.    $0.44. 
PoRTOR,  Laura  Spencer.    The  Story  of  the  Little  Angels.    New  York:  Harper, 

191 7.    Pp.95-    $0.50- 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.    WUd  Animal  Ways.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 

Co.,  1916.    Illustrated.    Pp.  vii+140.    $0.60. 
SiNDELAR,  Joseph  C.    Nixie  Bunny  in  Faraway-Lands.    Chicago:  Beckley- 

Cardy  Co.,  1917.    lUiistrated.    Pp.  160.    $0.45. 

Life  in  other  lands  told  for  girls  and  bo3rs  by  the  Cottontails.    Suitable  for  second 
and  third  school  years. 
Smith,  Schuckai,  and  Others.    New  Common-School  Song  Book.    Chicago: 

Beckley-Cardy  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  174.    I0.40. 
Tappan,  Eva  March.    The  Little  Book  of  the  Flag.    Boston:    Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  v+122.    $0.40. 
Thompson,  John  Stuart.    Fil  and  Filippa.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1917. 

Illustrated.    Pp.  viii+75.    $0.40. 

Life  in  the  Philippine  Islands  delightfully  told  for  girls  and  boys. 
Washington,  Booker  T.    Up  from  Slavery.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

1901.    Pp.  ix+330.    $0.60. 

D.    TEXTBOOKS  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Bresuch,  Ernst  R.    Third-Year  MathemaUcs  for  Secondary  Schools.    Without 

tables.    Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1917.    Pp.  xviii+ 

369.    Ii.oo. 
Bresuch,  Ernst  R.    Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables  and  Mathematical 

Formulas.    Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  191 7.    Pp.  xvii+ 

118.    $0.75. 
Brooke,  Tucker.    The  Yale  Shakespeare.    Much  Ado  about  Nothing.    New 

Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1917.    Pp.  138.    $0.50., 
Campbell,  Oscar  James,  and  Rice,  Richard  Ashley.    A  Book  of  Narratives. 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1917.    Pp.  vi+497. 
D'ooGE,  Benjamin  L.,  and  Eastman,  Frederick  C.    Caesar  in  Gaul.    Boston: 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Illustrated.     i2mo,  pp.  xl+120.    $1 .40. 

Commences  with  a  biography  of  Caesar  in  simple  Latin,  thus  adequately  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  first  year.  Then  follow  the  first  four  books  of  the  GMc  War.  Inter- 
sptixd  throughout  are  reliable  maps  and  battle  plans,  attractive  illustrations,  notes, 
uid  e^>lanatory  helps. 
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FuENTES,  Ventura,  and  Francois,  Victor  £.    A  Trip  to  Latin  America, 

New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  x+196. 

Industries,  short  biographies,  great  deeds,  in  simple  Spanish,  with  exercises,  notes, 
etc.,  for  the  English  student. 

HoucES,  Henry  W.,  and  Gallagher,  Oscar  C.    Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  xi+3S3. 

From  the  point  of  view  that  while  few  Idgh-school  pupils  will  ultimatdy  become 
authors,  all  must  write  and  speak  English  in  the  woriL  of  every  day. 

Payne,  L.W.    American  Literary  Readings.    Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Co.» 

1917.    Pp.  xviii+647.    $1.40. 

Selections  from  the  best  writings  of  twenty-three  American  masters  of  literature. 
Payne,  L.  W.    Leaim  to  Spell.    A  high-school  and  college  book.    Chicago: 

Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  1916.    Pp.  144.    $0.40. 
POTTINGER,  David  T.  (Editor).    English  Essays.    New  YoriL:   Macmillan, 

1917.    Pp.  xxi+331.    $0.25. 

Bacon,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Stevenson,  Emerson,  and  others. 
Robeson,  F.  E.    Pricis  Writing,  A  Progressive  Course  of,  pp.  145;  Historical 

Passages  for,  pp.  118.    New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  American 

Branch,  191 7. 
Skinner,  Ernest  Brown.    CoUege  Algebra.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1917. 

Pp.  263. 

The  Yak  Shakespeare.    Romeo  and  Juliet.    Edited  by  Willard  H.  Durham. 

New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  191 7.    Pp.  144.    $0.50. 
Tanner,  W.  M.    Essays  and  Essay  Writing.    Boston:   Atlantic  Monthly, 

1917.    Pp.  XXV+307.    $0.85. 
Thompson,  Charles  Manfred.    History  of  the  United  States.    Chica^: 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  xx+540. 
Webster,  Hxttton.    Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History.    Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  x+388. 

Supplementary  readings,  chiefly  biographical  or  narrative  in  character,  for  hig}i- 
school  students  of  mediaeval  and  modem  history. 

E.    MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS 

Barclay,  Wade  Crawford;  Brown,  Arlo  A.;  Sheridan,  Alma  S.;  Thomp- 
son, William  J.;  and  Sheridan,  Harold  J.  Life  in  the  Making.  New 
York:  Methodist  Book  Concern,  1917.    Pp.  236.    $0.60. 

Bxttler,  Nicholas  Murray.  A  World  in  Ferment.  Interpretations  of  the 
War  for  a  New  World.    New  York:  Scribner,  191 7.    Pp.  254. 

FoERSTER,  Norman,  and  Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr.    American  Ideals.    Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  191 7.    Pp.  326. 
A  series  of  essays,  addresses,  and  state  papers  which  express,  from  the  point  of 

view  of  American  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  American  ideals  past  and  present. 
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SOME  "MARKS":  AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEM 


FREDERICK  S.  CAMP 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


When  the  microbe  of  testing  and  measuring  (scientific  of  course) 
once  finds  lodgment  in  the  mind  of  a  superintendent  he  becomes  a 
victim  of  its  impelling  and  creative  demands.  There  is  no  help 
for  him  but  to  proceed  to  go  the  limit  or  else  quit  the  game.  But 
we  have  a  sa3dng  in  the  town  in  which  the  writer  lives,  attributed 
to  an  eminent  statesman  of  Connecticut,  that  "the  Lord  hates  a 
quitter."  (Exact  quotation  censored.)  We  did  not  qtut;  hence 
this  narrative. 

This  history  of  a  small  reform  in  marking  or  grading  in  our 
high  school  is  a  story  of  most  innocent  beginnings  that  finally 
ripened  into  a  campaign  that  proved  somewhat  of  a  jolt  to  a  few 
conservatives  in  this  school  in  "the  land  of  steady  habits."  In 
September,  1916,  we  employed  for  the  first  time  an  experienced 
teacher  to  do  various  wonderful  things  for  us  that  we  felt  in  a  vague 
way  needed  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  line  of  self-examination 
or  auto-survey.  In  the'  mind  of  the  writer  one  of  the  amusing 
features  of  this  new  employment  was  that  he  actually  did  not  know 
what  title  to  give  his  new  teacher,  but  as  a  large  part  of  the  intended 
work  was  to  acquaint  our  teachers  with  the  use  of  the  objective 
tests  and  standards,  he  suggested  to  the  School  Committee — 
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that  is  a  New  England  phrase  which  means  Board  of  Education  out 
West — that  we  call  her  the  supervisor  of  tests  and  measurements. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  superintendent  wanted  to  know  was 
how  quickly  and  completely  the  pupils  going  from  the  grammar 
grades  were  adjusting  themselves  to  the  new  environment  of  the 
high  school.  The  supervisor,  Miss  Catherine  E.  McCormick,  took 
the  grades,  which  for  the  balance  of  this  article  we  shall  call 
"marks,"  of  the  children  in  the  8A  grades  of  Jime,  1916;  that  is, 
the  final  marks  they  received  in  the  grammar  schools.  She  then 
compared  these  with  the  marks  of  the  identical  children  issued 
February  i,  191 7,  leaving  out  of  accoimt  those  who  did  not  enter 
high  school.  This  opened  up  quite  a  number  of  pregnant  questions, 
suggestive  of  interesting  and  sometimes  tantalizing  problems.  (All 
of  this  with  much  more  is  incorporated  in  her  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent which  is  being  prepared  for  the  printer  at  the  present  time.) 

The  most  startling  and  challenging  problem,  however,  was  at 
once  seen  to  be  the  whole  problem  of  the  system  of  marking  in  the 
high  school.  Our  high  school  registers  a  little  less  than  900.  We 
have  40  teachers  grouped  into  the  several  conventional  departments 
that  are  to  be  !oimd  in  a  high  school  that  offers  college  preparatory 
courses,  scientific  and  classical;  general  courses  including  shop- 
work,  mechanical  drawing,  domestic  arts,  domestic  science,  etc., 
music  courses,  including  a  college  preparatory  music  course;  and  a 
commercial  department. 

In  passing  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  average  eighth- 
grade  mark  of  these  pupils  was  82 .3,  while  the  average  high-school 
mark  was  78 .9.  The  writer  did  not  attach  any  imdue  importance 
to  the  revelations  of  these  deadly  averages.  He  is  quite  alive  to 
the  fallacies  that  imderlie  any  presumed  conclusions  that  are  based 
upon  averages.  Nevertheless,  we  at  once  examined  the  marks 
given  by  each  individual  teacher  in  the  high  school  and  made 
graphs  of  them. 

Our  passing  mark  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  75.  We 
noticed  that  of  the  93  averages  considered,  35,  or  just  three-eighths 
of  all,  were  marked  75,  or,  as  we  used  to  say  in  college,  35  received 
a  "bald-headed  pass";  25  received  80;  13  received  85;  and  9, 
above  85.    Eight  marks  below  pass  were  given. 
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OUiL  PROBLEM  DISCOVERED 

One  who  has  made  any  study  of  grading  will  at  once  discover 
that  something  is  wrong  when  three-eighths  of  a  group  barely 
pass,  while  only  one-half  and  no  more  are  rated  as  better  than  pass. 
Our  problem  was  of  course  to  take  up  with  the  teachers  this  prob- 
lem, "What  is  wrong  with  the  marking  system?"  We  assumed, 
a  priori,  that  our  children  were  not  inferior  in  general  ability. 

The  statement  and  solution  of  such  an  important  supervisory 
problem  as  this,  so  vital  and  intimate  to  the  progress  of  nine 
himdred  students,  demanded  direct  and  practical  methods  of 
attack.  The  job  was  to  effect  some  remedy,  and  that  quickly. 
We  put  aside  the  alluring  temptation  to  make  "a  study"  of  the 
situation  except  as  that  might  incidentally  be  necessary.  We  had 
no  thought  of  overrefining  our  methods;  we  were  not  collecting  and 
collating  data  to  be  used  in  a  thesis  or  in  a  seminar  of  a  school  of 
education. 

The  educational  statistician  therefore  will  be  disappointed  if  he 
expects  any  new  contribution.  None  of  our  teachers  assume  to 
be  specialists  on  the  question  of  rating.  We  therefore  tackled  the 
question  in  a  direct  way,  and  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  hold 
general  meetings  at  which  were  present  the  principal  of  the  school 
and  all  his  teachers,  the  supervisor  of  tests  and  measurements,  and 
the  superintendent.  We  held  three  meetings  of  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  each. 

WHAT  WE  MARK 

The  topic  of  the  first  meeting  was  "What  We  Mark."  It 
was  felt  that  despite  the  fact  that  there  must  inevitably  be  a  great 
variability  in  teachers'  marking  due  to  variability  in  subject- 
content  and  variability  in  personal  temperament,  it  was  nevertheless 
advisable  to  agree  in  a  general  way  upon  what  the  fuss  was  all  about. 
What  does  a  teacher  enter  marks  for  anyway?  What  does  he 
mark? 

We  had  a  stenotyped  report  of  the  discussions  and  on  looking 
over  this  report  I  find  that  teachers  marked  "improvement,"  "abil- 
ity," "serious  piupose,"  "moral  qualities,"  "interest  in  work," 
"accomplishment."    The  domestic  science  department  marked 
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"conscientious  work,"  "improvement  and  abiUty."  The  com- 
mercial department  marked  "accuracy,  neatness,  and  promptness," 
which  by  the  way  are  three  slogan  words  very  properly  adorning 
the  walls  of  the  department.  They  also  considered  "honesty, 
courtesy,  and  zeal."  The  history  department  marked  "endeavor 
and  accomplishment."  One  teacher  in  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment offered  "acquisition  of  knowledge." 

In  this  almost  appalling  category  of  practically  all  that  is  good 
and  moral,  one  would  need  to  have  the  genius  of  a  field  marshal, 
or  of  a  Beethoven,  to  reduce  it  to  a  harmony  that  would  be  work- 
able and  practical.  Nevertheless  we  defied  the  fates  and  made 
the  attempt.  The  key  was  already  at  hand  in  the  custom  that  the 
graded  schools  had  adopted  a  few  years,  ago,  viz.:  io  consider  the 
abUity  of  the  child  at  the  time  the  mark  is  recorded  without  reference 
to  any  previous  marks,  except  in  so  far  as  previous  accomplishment 
must  have  a  bearing  upon  present  ability.  We  therefore  adopted 
the  following  as  the  hypothetical  answer  to  the  question  "What 
Do  We  Mark?" 

Mark  present  native  ability  and  accomplishment,  in  the  consideratioii  of 
which  take  account  of: 

1.  Quantity  of  accomplishment 

2.  Quality  of  accomplishment 

3.  Improvement  (but  only  if  measured  by  objective  scale  or  standard) 

4.  Evidence  of  personal,  specific,  and  serious  purpose 

5.  Evidence  of  initiative 

6.  Evidence  of  supplementing  knowledge 

7.  Thinking — organization  of  ideas — "pointedness"  and  relevancy 

ABYSSmiANS  IN  THE  CORD-WOOD 

Li  working  out  this  tentative  agreement  upon  what  to  mark, 
the  superintendent  kept  steadily  in  mind  several  notional  by- 
products— ^important  incidentals  that  are  much  less  likely  to  trickle 
into  the  machinery  of  high-school  practice  than  into  the  more 
flexible  grammar-school  practice. 

First  and  foremost  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  should  forgive 
pupils  their  scholastic  trespasses.  Is  the  pupil  able  to  proceed  ? 
to  imdertake  the  advance  work  ?  No  matter  what  he  was,  or  did, 
or  did  not  do,  the  question  is  simply,  "Can  he?"  not  "Can  him.*' 
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When  one  considers  the  ahnost  ungradable  studies  of  Snedden's 
beta  list,  or  the  small  importance  of  the  values  of  studies  that 
Bagley  lists  as  "conventional"  or  "preparatory" — the  ignorance 
of  which  "brands  a  person  as  uneducated/'  or  "which  have  value 
as  bases  for  the  acquisition  of  other  facts  and  principles" — ^as  com- 
pared with  the  "utOitarian,"  the  "emotional,"  the  "sentimental," 
and  the  "theoretical,"  one  wonders  why  so  many  amiable,  broad- 
minded,  sympathetic  teachers  become  so  much  inclined  to  be  rigid 
and  exacting  in  demanding  their  Shylockian  portions  of  academic 
work.  (Teachers  imder  a  spiritual  age  of  thirty  excepted  and 
exempt  from  any  imputation.) 

Other  very  important  standards  of  teaching  have  become 
almost  predominant  in  the  practice  of  the  more  progressive  school 
systems.  They  are  brought  in  by  the  newer  teachers,  but  seem  to 
be  adopted  all  too  slowly  if  not  reluctantly,  and  in  some  cases 
unintelligently,  by  the  older  teachers.  I  refer  to  the  teaching 
ideals  and  standards  connoted  by  the  phrases:  establishing  and 
evoking  a  specific  purpose;  motivation;  supplementing  knowledge, 
not  only  by  direction  of  teachers'  assignments,  but  by  "getting 
after  it";  systematic  thinking. 

To  get  these  ideas  fixed  in  the  minds  of  our  high-school  teachers 
as  important  factors  in  marking  was  one  of  the  purposes,  though 
logically  incidental,  of  the  first  meeting. 

THE  SCALE 

We  finally  landed  on  the  other  side  of  that  bunker  only  to  find 
our  lay  in  the  tall  grass  of  a  discussion  of  scales.  The  kind  of  scale 
used — ^literal  or  percentile — ^really  does  not  matter  much.  Nor 
does  it  really  make  any  difference,  except  as  to  convenience  as  we 
shall  see,  whether  60  is  the  "pass  mark  "  on  a  percentile  basis,  or  75. 
But  what  is  of  cardinal  importance  in  any  system  is  the  determina- 
tion of  what  "pass"  should  mean. 

WHAT  IS  A  "pass  MARK"? 

What  do  we  mean  by  "passing"  a  pupil?  What  "passes" 
him  to  the  next  class?    What  quality  or  quantity  of  ability  or 
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accomplishment  should  we  demand  ad  a  condition  of  ^'passing"  a 
student  ? 

Here  are  some  of  the  opinions  offered.  I  quote  them  just  as 
they  were  recorded  by  our  stenotypist  reporter,  because  they  reveal 
in  some  cases  the  somewhat  static  condition  of  mind  that  seems  to 
hinder  the  response  of  experienced  teachers  to  new  ideas.  And 
the  conservatism  is  often  in  direct  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  teacher. 

QuesUon:  What  is  your  idea  of  a  "pass  mark"  ?  What  conditions  should 
govem  in  giving  it  ? 

Ans.  i:  When  the  pupil  has  done  what  b  required. 

Ans.  2:  When  he  is  able  to  go  on  with  the  work. 

Ans.  3:  I  often  mark  on  the  moral  qualities  entirely.  I  could  not  say  that 
the  pupil  is  always  able  to  go  on  with  the  work.    This  is  only  in  extreme  cases. 

Ans.  4:  When  a  pupil  has  the  main  outline  creditably  well  he  should  pass. 

Ans,  5:  A  pupil,  especially  a  commercial  pupil,  who  has  fulfilled  the  letter 
of  the  law  should  be  allowed  to  pass. 

Ans.  6:  When  we  put  down  75,  he  is  doing  all  we  can  reasonably  expect. 

Ans.  7:  Is  not  progress  (improvement  ?)  the  important  thing  ? 

Ans.  8:  When  the  student  has  done  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  required. 

Answers  6  and  8  did  not  seem  to  fit  the  case ;  the  others  implicitly 
contained  the  norm  we  were  seeking.  Our  conference's  work 
then  became  a  work  of  synthesis — to  try  to  induce  a  working 
definition  of  ^'pass  mark." 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  point  of  view  of  the  last 
answer;  it  is  so  characteristic  and  general  among  older  teachers 
of  the  subjects  taught  by  the  one  who  offered  it.  His  department 
may  almost  be  guessed.  Notice  his  confusion  of  ability  with  work; 
his  emphasis  upon  quantity.  He  discoimts  ^'present  ability''  by  a 
horse-power-hour  argument.  It  is  the  application  of  the  factory 
piecework  time-card  to  the  estimate  of  the  mental  and  character 
progress  of  a  human  being.    It  is  quite  at  variance  with  Answer  3. 

Long  before  this,  this  question  must  have  occurred  to  you: 
"How  can  a  standard  definition  of  75  be  devised  to  be  applied 
to  subjects  so  diverse  in  content  and  educational  value  as  literature 
and  bookkeeping?  as  history  and  stenography?" 

These  questions  very  naturally  were  brought  up  by  the  diiOFer- 
ent  departments  at  the  conference.  Discussion  seemed  to  show  us, 
however,  that  if  we  could  agree  upon  what  we  are  marking — 
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present  ability  and  accomplishment^  in  the  consideration  of  which 
a  teacher  takes  accoimt  of  the  various  factors  named — ^we  could  also 
agree  upon  what  75  or  the  "pass  mark"  should  mean  in  each  depart- 
ment. We  agreed  iqx>n  the  following  tentative  definition  of 
"pass  mark":  A  mark  standing  for  the  teacher* s  judgment  that  the 
pupil  has  done  creditably  enough  both  in  amount  and  quality  to  progress 
or  to  take  work  in  advance,  but  no  better.  An  application  of  this  to  a 
few  subjects  may  show  how  the  definition  might  hold. 

Bookkeeping. — ^This  work  shall  be  absolutely  correct  in  every 
case.  The  amoimt  required  should  be  no  more  than  a  slow  pupil 
can  do  accxirately;  brighter  pupils  might  take  more  work.  The 
judgment  is  therefore  a  quantitative  one;  in  other  words,  has 
the  pupil  done  the  amoimt  of  work  demanded  in  bookkeeping,  the 
theory  being  that  every  student  should  be  held  to  a  given  task  until 
it  is  correct.  This  would  apply  also  to  commercial  arithmetic, 
and  in  most  cases  to  mathematics.  Other  analogous  subjects  will 
occur  to  one. 

Stenography y  typewritingy  etc.— A  slight  modification  of  the  fore- 
going principle  operates  in  these  subjects  for  the  reason  that  pro- 
ficiency largely  depends  upon  the  ability  to  spell,  punctuate,  and 
use  correct  English.  With  stenographers,  it  very  largely  depends 
up>on  the  possession  of  a  reasonably  large  cognitive  vocabulary. 
However,  75  should  be  given  in  these  subjects  when  a  fixed  amount 
of  dictation  can  be  accomplished  in  a  fixed  or  standard  period  of 
time  and  the  result  contain  not  more  than  an  agreed  standard  of 
permissible  errors. 

Another  category  of  subjects,  corresponding  to  Dr.  Snedden's 
beta  list,  must  be  subjected  to  a  diflferent  principle.  The  teacher's 
judgment  here  is  much  more  largely  subjective.  Frequent  depart- 
mental meetings  with  the  principal  of  the  school  are  very  necessary 
if  there  Is  to  be  any  approximation  of  a  standard  judgment  as  to 
whether  a  pupil  has  "done  creditably  enough  both  in  amount  and 
quality"  to  be  advanced. 

100  PER  CENT 

Before  considering  the  steps  of  the  scale,  we  next  considered 
the  higher  end,  100  per  cent,  the  pass  mark,  or  75  per  cent,  being 
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the  lower  end.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  above  stated, 
it  made  no  difference  what  the  "pass  mark"  was  called  provided 
some  agreement  as  to  its  meaning  could  be  arrived  at. 

Some  years  ago  the  pass  mark  in  the  Stamford  High  School  was 
60  per  cent.  It  always  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the  argument 
that  a  higher  pass  mark  would  induce  a  higher  grade  of  work  by 
the  pupils  was  fallacious.  It  seems  to  have  the  flavor  of  fiat  money 
as  a  medium  for  the  payment  of  debts,  but  since  the  change  was 
made,  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  to  revert  to  the  old  system.  The 
problem,  therefore,  became  the  determination  of  the  steps  between 
the  pass  mark  and  the  theoretical  100  per  cent. 

The  next  topic  of  our  discus^on  therefore  was  the  meaning  of 
the  100  per  cent.  The  discussion  on  this  was  lively.  The  con- 
sideration of  zero  was  incidental  to  it.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  since  we  were  marking  "pre^nt  ability  and  accomplish- 
ment," and  that  since  any  student  in  a  high-school  class  must 
have  a  considerable  measure  of  ability  else  he  wouldn't  be  there, 
and  must  have  accomplished  in  the  past  considerable  work  else  he 
wouldn't  be  there,  a  zero  was  an  impossible  mark.  "What,  then," 
I  can  hear  one  ask,  "would  you  mark  a  student  who  doesn't  do 
anything  in  a  class  in  a  given  time ?"  Our  answer  is,  "We  should 
mark  that  a  'D,'  which  means  deficient,"  the  consideration  of  which 
will  be  taken  up  presently.  To  make  this  section  of  the  story  short, 
we  finally  decided  upon  the  following  tentative  definition  of  100 
per  cent:  The  mark  given  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  a  definite 
assignment  has  been  perfectly  performed. 

COMMENTS 

1.  A  term's  definite  assignment  implies  all — the  sum  total — of 
the  periodic  assignments.  The  100  per  cent  mark  is  therefore 
very  rarely  attainable  for  a  term,  but  might  frequently  be  recorded 
for  a  given  daily  assignment. 

2.  This  mark  when  applied  to  a  periodic  assignment  (e.g.,  daily 
recitation)  shall  not  be  impaired  by  any  fault  (e.g.,  in  English) 
that  should  be  charged  to  the  accoimt  of  any  other  subject,  unless 
such  extraneous  fault  casts  a  cloud  of  doubt  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  work  in  the  subject  imder  consideration. 
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Something  was  said  above  in  regard  to  a  "D"  mark.  If  a 
student  comes  to  class  truly  empty  or  unprepared,  he  is  marked 
"D "  and  not  zero.  The  pupil  receiving  such  a  mark  is  in  exactly 
the  same  status  as  one  who  has  never  attempted  the  definite 
assignments,  and  "D"  or  deficiency  therefore  stands  for  a  deferred 
judgment  of  the  teacher.  Next  day  or  subsequently  the  student 
may  make  up  this  work  or  may  give  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 
blank  for  which  he  was  marked  "D "  has  been  filled.  The  teacher 
must  then  exercise  his  judgment  in  marking  him,  and  such  judg- 
ment when  finally  made  may  prove  to  be  a  pass  mark  or  a  failure 
mark  in  place  of  the  "D."  Upon  the  records  in  the  office,  "D" 
of  course  must  have  all  the  force  and  significance  of  a  failure  until 
another  record  is  substituted  for  it. 

(We  also  mark  ^^R"  in  some  cases,  which  stands  for  refused 
or  rejected,  in  the  case  of  written  work  that  the  teacher  refuses 
to  consider.  This  is  occasionally  used  upon  slovenly  or  carelessly 
arranged  papers.) 

STEPS  OF  THE  SCALE 

Following  is  a  digest  of  the  next  topic  of  discussion  taken  up: 

Before  we  adopt  a  scale  and  its  steps  between  ^'pass"  and  the  theoretical 
"best"  that  we  call  100,  let  me  present  a  few  conclusions  that  have  been 
generally  agreed  upon  by  students  of  this  matter  of  marking.  We  may  well 
accept  them  at  least  as  working  hypotheses.  If  you  question  them,  please 
at  least  consider  them  as  hypotheses — statements  to  be  proved  or  disproved 
by  actual  experiment,  and  not  to  be  discarded  without  trial. 

1.  Marking  should  be  done  either  by  relative  positing,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  an  exact,  scientifically  prepared  standard  scale. 

We  will  call  the  first  the  grouping  method  and  the  second  the  yard-stick 
method. 

2.  When  neither  method  is  used,  and  the  mark  expresses  the  teacher's 
absolute  judgment,  there  will  be  wide  and  considerable  variability  in  the 
marks  of  different  teachers. 

3.  An  examination  of  this  variability  in  teachers'  marking  has  led  most 
authorities  to  the  conclusion  that  there  cannot  be  more  than  four  groups 
of  quality — ^four  ''steps" — above  the  pass  mark.  (A  few  students  admit 
five.) 

In  regard  to  the  variability  of  marks:  If  each  of  you  should  mark  a  set  of 
papers  on  our  present  percentile  basis,  we  would  probably  find  a  variation  of 
from  5  to  15  per  cent,  and  we  need  not  feel  surprised  to  find  a  mean 
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variation  of  at  least  8  per  cent.  If  you  doubt  this,  try  it  before  you  finally 
deny  the  statement.' 

If  we  should  assume  a  mean  variation  of  8  per  cent,  our  "pass  muk" 
should  be  fixed  at  68,  so  that  a  mark  of  7  2  woidd  be  the  mean  of  marks  between 
68  and  76,  a  range  of  8  per  cent;  a  mark  of  80  representing  the  range  between 
76  and  84;  88  for  the  range  between  84  and  93 ;  and  96  the  mean  mariL  for  the 
range  between  93  and  100. 

For  if  one  teacher  marks  a  paper  76  and  another  marks  the  same  work  84, 
these  two  representing  the  probable  extremes  of  variation — 8  per  cent — while 
the  other  judgments  assign  marks  somewhere  between  the  two,  what  mark 
should  be  recorded  in  fairness  to  the  student  ?    Why  not  80,  the  mean  ? 

CHECK  AND  PftOOF 

Now  suppose  you  take  another  set  of  papers,  preferably  by  the  same  stu- 
dents in  the  same  subject.  Assort  them  into  five  groups:  failures,  poor, 
medium,  good,  and  excellent.  You  probably  would  find  yourselves  in  remark- 
able agreement.  Your  disagreements  would  probably  hinge  upon  border- 
line cases;  and  if  they  did,  we  would  have  further  substantiation  of  the 
statement  that  teachers'  marks  vaiy  considerably. 


21 


TABLE  I 


DeKription  of 
Steps 


Lit«nl  Symbols 


Numerical 

Eqmvalents 

on  Basis  of 

60  Pais 


Failnre 


XorD 
orR 


60 
Bdow  6q        65 


Poor  or 
Inferior 


Fair  or 
Medium 


ForM 


o  8 

75 


Good  or 
Superior 


O  9 

8S 


EKdknt 


£ 


95 


Steps 
»io 


Same  00  Basis 
of  75  P«M 


75 
Below  7s|        78 


8 


li  8 

84 


7l  9 

91 


3} 


97 


LIT 


If  you  shoidd  assort  them  into  six  or  more  groups,  the  amount  of  dis- 
agreements (variations  of  judgments)  would  increase;  and  into  four  groups, 
as  many  colleges  grade  students,  your  differences  of  judgment  would  prac- 
tically disappear. 

Now  it  happens  that  a  division  of  four  groups  above  a  pass  mark  of  60 
gives  us  steps  of  10  per  cent;  while  four  groups  above  a  75  pass  mark  gives  us 
steps  of  6i  per  cent.  The  former  is  preferable;  either  is  practical;  neither 
is  theoretically  correct  on  an  assumption  of  an  8  per  cent  mean  variability  of 

'  English  Journal,  November,  19x6,  gives  striking  illustration  of  variability  in 
the  marking  of  compositions. 
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teachers'  judgments.    But  we  have  no  final  sanction  as  to  how  much  varia- 
bility actually  would  be  found,  so  why  worry  ? 

The  diagram  on  p.  706  was  then  displayed  upon  the  blackboard. 
The  advantage  of  fixing  60  as  pass  will  readily  be  noted. 

The  natural  steps  of  10  are  much  more  convenient  to  handle; 
but  our  school  has  become  used  to  75 ,  and  it  did  not  seem  wise  to 
make  the  change.    The  decision  was  as  follows: 

a)  In  term  marks  or  for  of&ce  and  home  records  use: 


Faflnra 

Inferior 

Medium 

Superior 

Esoelleiit 

XorD 
Bdow7S 

P 

78 

F 

84 

G 

91 

£ 
97 

b)  In  personal  record  book,  use  any  preferred  scale,  but  for  purposes  of 
translating  to  office  reports,  use: 

93}  to  100  >B£or  97 
87§  to  93j=Gor9i 
8iito  87|«For84 
75  to  8iJ-Por78 
Below  75    "X  or  fail 

Marks  should  indicate  rdative  rank. 

Some  suggestions  for  marking: 

a)  Until  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  steps  and  how  to  use  the  scale, 
frequent  department  meetings  should  be  held,  to  assort  papers  in  five  groups 
according  to  the  scale  marks.  As  many  judgments  as  possible  should  pass 
upon  the  papers.  Five  papers,  representing  respectively  the  averages  of  the 
five  groups  as  determined  by  the  average  of  the  teachers'  judgments,  should 
be  set  aside  to  serve  as  a  tentative  objective  standard  scale  until  a  better  can 
be  substituted. 

h)  Exchange  of  marks  and  papers  with  other  schoob  and  departments 
should  be  effected. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ABILITIES 

At  this  point  we  considered  the  suggested  evidence  that  began 
the  campaign — the  distribution  of  marks  turned  in  by  the  high- 
school  teachers. 

There  was  a  preponderance  of  marks  just  above  pass  marks 
that  under  any  system  would  group  as  poor.  We  did  not  expect 
to  plot  a  "peakless"  curve;  neither  did  we  expect  to  find  so  high  a 
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"peak "  below  medium.    Twenty-five  per  cent — ^875  out  of  3,503 — 
were  grouped  "poor,"  and  nearly  one-sixth  "failed." 

The  heavy  lines  of  the  figure  give  the  plot  we  found  for  3,503 
names;  the  dotted  lines  show  a  theoretically  normal  distribution 
on  the  basis  of  12  fail,  20  inferior,  40  fair,  20  superior,  and  8  excel- 
lent in  a  group  of  100  marks. 


1 



1 1 

1 

60     es 

TO 

Tff     eo 

o«     do 

9S 

i 

r 

Fig.  I. — Heavy  lines  for  3,503  mariu.  Higjli  school,  dotted  lines,  theotetkml — 
(HaO-Finkelstein  Graph).    Reduced  to  loo-marks  basis. 

The  most  striking  revelation,  however,  and  one  that  could  be 
eiq>ected  where  such  various  opinions  of  "What  We  Mark"  are 
found,  was  the  contrasts  shown  in  the  graphs  of  marks  of  individual 
teachers.  We  reproduce  two.  Graph  No.  2,  of  a  mathematics 
teacher's  167  marks,  and  Graph  No.  3,  of  a  Latin  teacher's 
92  marks. 

GRAPHS  AS  TEXTS 

The  graphs  of  all  the  teachers  were  plotted.  The  supervisor 
of  tests  and  measurements  examined  them  with  many  of  the 
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4t3 

3^^ 

3«r 

^^ 

'S- 

11 

1 

eo 

es 

70 

r^ 

00 

S^ 

ao 

a^ 

t 


Fig.  3.— Mathematics.    An  ezceUent  gnph.    Healthy  distribution,  but  unusual 


e 

Id 

-^d 

1 

<s 

a 

3 

2*> 
1 

1 

eo 

6«r 

70 

1 

* 

do 

a^ 

do 

99 

Fig.  3.— Latin 
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teachers,  and  several  conferences  were  held.  The  campaign  fol- 
lowed true  political  form — ^it  became  personal,  a  "house  to  house 
canvass"  near  its  end. 

At  the  end  of  the  term,  January,  191 7,  the  marks  the  same 
teachers  recorded  for  the  same  first-year  students  were  again 
analyzed.    The  comparisons  are  shown  in  Table  11: 

TABLE  n 


Description  of  stj^ 

Theoretical  distribution. 

December,  1916,  distribution 

January  26, 191 7,  distribution 

Preparatory  course,  January,  191 7, 
distribution 

Commercial  course,  January,  1917, 
distribution 

General  course,  January,  191 7,  dis- 
tribution..  


X 

P 

F 

G 

E 

12 

20 

40 

20 

8 

16 

SO 

20 

10.5 

35 

8.5 

33 

38 

17 

35 

12 

32 

31. S 

19. 5 

S 

3 

33 

43 

20 

I 

9 

34 

42 

10 

4 

Some  improvement  will  be  noticed.  One-third  "poor,"  how- 
ever, was  still  unhealthily  large.  Although  all  three  departments 
show  about  the  same  percentage  of  "poor  " — ^32, 33,  and  34  per  cent 
respectively — ^it  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  the  college  pre- 
paratory students  the  percentage  of  poor  is  higher  than  that  of 
medium.    Why  ?    What  was  the  trouble  ? 

We  examined  the  graphs  of  all  the  sections  of  the  IB  preparatory 
students  by  subjects  and  foimd  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbance was  in  Latin.  The  percentages  of  distribution  were: 
X16.6;  P32.4;  F29.6;  G21.2;  Eo. 

One  of  the  graphs  of  the  Latin  marks  is  shown  above. 
Two  others  follow;  Graph  No.  4  of  92  marks  and  Graph  No.  5 
of  132. 

This  condition  as  to  the  marking  of  Latin  is  probably  more  or 
less  general.  If  it  is,  does  it  not  point  to  the  need  of  study  by  the 
specialists  ?  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  case  in  our 
high  school  is  not  peculiar  but  typical.  Are  the  demands  of  Latin 
too  exacting  ?  Are  the  requirements  of  Latin  teachers,  generally 
speaking,  too  rigid  ?  Or  is  it  because  of  inadequate  preparation 
in  the  grades?  Can  it  be  more  vitally  motivated?  Wth  no 
intention  to  pun,  what  is  the  case  of  Latin  ? 
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IS  IT  WORTH  THE  CAKDIE  ? 

The  writer  will  not  presume  to  reply.    In  justice  to  a  fair 
answer,  however,  he  must  state  that  stress  of  work  of  another 


■4 

7 

Z3 

Id 

\r 

1-4- 

^3• 

3 

1 

60 

e^ 

TO 

so 

e^ 

«o 

3x5 

Ro.  4.— Latin 


II 

i 

zr 

31 

Zt 

13 

d 

60 

es 

TO 

r 

©o 

as 

do 

Ro.  5.— Latin 

nature  precluded  that  very  essential  part  of  supervision,  active 
"follow-up,"  after  February  i. 
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Nevertheless,  Table  III  appears  in  the  annual  rqK>rt  (October  i) 

of  the  superintendent: 

TABLE  in 

Percentage  op  Failures  Based  upon  Enrolment 


SUBJICT 

FotsTTnM 

SscqndTbim 

X 

n 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

FnglUh 

^•2 

15.8 
23.2 

10.9 
14  s 

12.0 

91 

22.0 

8.3 

9.0 

7.2 

X0.3 

8.5 
94 

134 
12. 1 

10  0 

Latin 

3  3 

Alffcbra 

Trigonometry 

10  0 

Geometry 

22.5 

20.4 
42.8 

23.6 

38:4* 
19.0 
28.0 

ffistory 

6.7 

18.5 
34.6 

145 
6.2 

31 

14.2 

2.8 
1S.6 
22.0 

I  2 

German 

11 

French 

-^r>iffh 

Chemistry 

12.7 

10.5 

Physics.? 

23 

3.6 

Bookkeeping 

Commercift^i  withmetic. . . 

8.4 

8.1 

12.5 

15.0 

12.x 

15.0 

73 
II. I 

Commercial  geography. . . 

18.5 
14.2 

6.8 
23.8 

StenoffraDhv 

21.0 

S-4 

(III  other  tobjectt,  no  proportloii  of  fafluxe  exceeded  ooe-eigbth.) 

The  general  drop  in  percentage  of  failures,  which  amounted 
to  more  than  a  tendency,  was  of  course  gratifying.  Though  this 
rqK>rt  covered  all  subjects  and  all  four  years,  is  it  taking  too  much 
for  granted  to  suppose  that  our  investigation  of  first-year  marks 
had  much  to  do  with  this  result  ?  The  first  term  shows  17  cases  of 
over  one-eighth  failed;  the  second  term  only  10.  In  21  cases  out 
of  the  30,  the  percentage  of  failure  was  reduced. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  no  direction,  order,  mandate, 
or  suggestion  was  made  that  a  teacher  must  keep  her  failures 
below  1 2 J  per  cent.  All  we  asked  was  that  our  teachers  give  intelli- 
gent attention  to  the  matter  of  marking  and  of  causes  of  failure. 
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[Note. — ^Tp  make  valid  comparisons  of  graphs,  care  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  them  to  a  conmion  denominator.] 

Assuming  the  dotted  graph  (No.  i  above,  p.  708)  as  a  base,  we 
find  the  highest  peak  representing  40  marks  of  the  100.  It  was 
made,  in  the  original  drawing,  2  inches  high. 

For  the  black  line  graph  of  3,503  marks,  we  use  the  proportion: 

""T^     ^'     A«  1,401 
100     40 

A  peak  of  2  inches  therefore  would  represent  1,401  marks,  and 
the  various  "peaks"  would  be  drawn  proportionately. 
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FRED  W.  TRANER 
Univenity  of  Nevada 


A  most  encouraging  sign  of  better  teaching  methods  is  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  that  instruction  be  vitalized — ^that  subject- 
matter  consist  only  of  what  can  actually  fimction  in  the  child's 
life,  and  that  the  method  of  presentation  make  the  child  appreciate 
the  dose  and  vital  connection  between  his  studies  and  real  Ufe. 
In  general,  this  demand  is  being  met  by  socializing  the  subject- 
matter  and  adapting  it  to  the  child's  interests,  and  by  the 
"problem"  type  of  presentation.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the 
organization  of  the  history  course,  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association  recommends  in  its  report: 

z.  The  adoption  to  the  fuUest  extent  possible  of  a  ''topical"  method,  or 
a  "problem"  method,  as  opposed  to  a  method  based  on  chronological  sequence 
alone. 

2.  The  selection  of  topics  or  problems  for  study  with  reference  to:  (a)  the 
pupil's  own  immediate  interest;  (b)  general  social  significance.' 

The  history-methods  course  developed  during  the  past  two 
years  at  the  Nevada  State  Normal  School  is  based  upon  these 
principles.  A  presentation  of  the  general  method  we  have  followed 
is  here  given  to  suggest  one  method  of  applying  these  principles 
and  to  indicate  what  we  are  doing  toward  improving  the  situation 
that  the  Conunittee  mentions,  that  "probably  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  vitalization  of  the  social  studies  is  the  lack  of  preparation  on 
the  part  of  teachers  ....  in  part  a  lack  of  training  in  the  facts 
and  laws  of  social  life  as  formulated  in  history  ....  particularly 

'  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorgan- 
ization of  Secondary  Education  of  the  National  Education  Association/'  Bur€au  tf 
EducaUon  BuUeUn^  1916,  No.  28,  p.  37. 
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true  in  the  elementary  schools  and  in  rural  schools."'  It  is  the 
hope  that  our  history-methods  course  will  result  in  giving  the  state's 
elementary  teachers  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  most  im- 
portant social  conditions  today  and  in  teaching  them  the  need  and 
method  of  socializing  the  history  material. 

The  fimdamental  principle  that  has  determined  the  general 
content  of  the  coiirse  and  the  methods  to  be  advocated  is  based 
upon  the  aim  of  education  as  adjustment  to  the  social  environment, 
more  commonly  stated  as  sodal  efficiency.  With  the  emphasis 
upon  efficiency  in  a  present  world,  the  chronological  method  as 
ordinarily  handled  was  abandoned  from  the  first  as  failing  in  any 
real  way  to  make  the  child's  environment  more  intelligible  to  him. 
For,  if  history  is  to  be  of  value  as  an  educational  means  to  adjust- 
ment by  explaining  and  interpreting  the  present,  the  starting-point 
certainly  ought  to  be  a  presentation  of  the  thing  to  be  explained 
and  not  the  explanation  as  in  the  chronological  method;  the  prob- 
lem ought  to  precede  the  solution.  What  seemed  to  be  a  more 
rational  and  effective  method  was  therefore  adopted:  first,  a 
thorough  consideration  of  that  element  of  the  environment  which 
our  historical  study  is  to  interpret,  as  that  element  exists  today; 
and  then  the  history  of  that  element,  or  the  story  of  how  it  has  come 
to  be.  Since  by  this  plan  only  those  historical  events  are  studied 
which  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  the  element  under  dis- 
cussion, the  method  is  topical.  The  topics  possible  will  be  sug- 
gested by  the  elements  into  which  we  may  analyze  our  environment. 
One  such  analysis  is  presented  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

This  social  environment,  as  we  have  used  the  term,  is  con- 
sidered to  consist  no  less  of  principles,  theories,  and  laws  than  it 
does  of  concrete  institutions  and  organizations,  or  specific  social 
activities  and  achievements.  Pre-eminently  it  must  be  emphasized 
as  the  product  of  a  social  group  drawn  together  by  common  aims 
and  organized  for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  purposes.  Our 
analysis  of  this  environment  emphasizes  three  important  elements 
as  constitutiug  much  of  the  world  about  us :  the  element  occasioned 
by  society's  effort  to  protect  itself;  the  element  produced  by  man's 
natural  desire  to  prosper  and  to  make  his  life  more  enjoyable;  and 
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the  element  represented  by  society's  organization  or  government 
for  accomplishing  its  purposes.  The  policeman  or  the  soldier,  the 
fire  department,  the  work  of  the  street-cleaning  department, 
quarantine  regulations,  the  labor  permit  for  the  boy  of  fourteen, 
compulsory  school  attendance — all  of  these  are  manifestations  of 
society's  effort  to  protect  itself;  with  all  of  them  the  child  comes 
early  and  constantly  in  contact.  So,  too,  painting,  music,  litera- 
ture, parks  and  playgroimds,  all  the  occupations  of  man,  and  all  his 
philanthropic  and  religious  expressions  are  evidences  of  our  desire 
to  make  life  more  worth  the  living.  And  election  days  and  voting, 
political  parties  and  political  propaganda,  public  officers  and  public 
buildings,  indicate  the  existence  of  society's  organization  or  govern- 
ment. These  are  large  and  comprehensive  aspects  of  our  environ- 
ment; they  touch  every  boy  and  girl  intimately  and  continuously 
and  are,  it  is  felt,  of  real  interest  to  the  child.  They  furnish,  con- 
sequently, excellent  topics  for  study. 

Since  any  of  these  aspects  may  become  the  starting-point  for  our 
historical  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  topics  for  discussion  will 
deal,  not  only  with  the  political  events  in  the  nation's  development, 
but  with  all  matters  touching  the  people's  needs  and  desires: 
economic  and  industrial,  religious,  aesthetic,  etc.  In  addition, 
then,  to  the  topics  which  are  concerned  with  the  acts  of  the  estab- 
lished government  stnd  which  constitute  a  large  part  of  many  his- 
tory texts,  such  questions  may  be  taken  up  as,  for  example:  crime 
and  its  treatment,  disease  and  medical  progress,  agricultural 
methods  and  inventions,  American  art,  the  development  of  the 
modem  newspaper,  and  the  conveniences  of  the  modem  home. 

To  illustrate  the  method  used,  we  may  consider  the  manufactur- 
ing industry — a  very  large  and  important  factor  in  our  present-day 
life.  As  indicated  above,  a  study  is  first  made  of  the  industry  as 
it  exists  today.  This  involves  any  number  of  economic  and  social 
problems,  though  certainly  among  the  questions  to  be  considered 
are:  the  importance  and  extent  of  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  today,  the  factory  system  with  its  division  of  labor  and 
standardized  product,  trusts  and  the  large  corporate  control  of 
industry,  labor  unions,  and  the  relation  of  manufactures  to  city 
life  and  city-life  problems.    The  government's  relation  to  manu- 
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facturing  through  the  tariff,  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  most  important  laws  concerning  the  hours  of  labor,  factory 
conditions,  etc.,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  manufactures  are 
being  regulated  through  Congressional  control  of  interstate  com- 
merce may  well  be  studied  in  the  same  connection.  After  gaining 
a  fairly  thorough  conception  of  that  phase  of  our  present  environ- 
ment which  is  determined  by  manufacturing,  we  turn  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  to  a  previous  period  in  history  characterized 
by  a  wholly  different  system  of  manufacturing.  Such  a  period  in 
American  history  is  the  Colonial.  Here  we  have  a  population 
almost  wholly  agricultural,  with  manufacturing  but  one  phase  of 
the  farmer's  life;  we  note  the  absence  of  the  factory  and  power- 
driven  machinery,  of  the  corporation  and  the  capitalist,  of  the 
labor  union,  and  of  the  modem  type  of  dty. 

A  great  value  of  such  a  comparison  is  to  bring  home  forcibly 
to  the  student  the  fact  that  these  various  elements  of  his  environ- 
ment, which  he  has  always  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  are,  after 
all,  unusual  and  noteworthy.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  now 
the  problem  will  arise  naturally  of  asking,  since  the  present  differs 
so  radically  from  the  past,  how  this  great  change  has  been  brought 
about.  The  history  study  may  now  follow  as  an  answer  to  a  prob- 
lem consciously  felt. 

This  history  study  is  chronological.  Beginning  with  the 
Colonial  days,  we  take  up  the  various  events  which  mark  the 
development  of  manufacturing  industry:  the  invention  of  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  machinery  (which,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  is  not 
an  American  but  a  European  achievement),  its  introduction  into 
America,  the  effect  of  the  War  of  181 2  upon  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  the  growth  of  factories  with  their  long  hours  of 
labor  and  imhealthful  conditions  in  the  mill  towns  of  New  England, 
the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  the  protective  tariff,  the  rise  of 
labor  organizations,  the  growth  of  the  trusts,  the  increase  and 
change  of  character  of  immigration  after  1880  and  the  settlement  of 
foreigners  in  the  big  cities,  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  the  interstate- 
conmierce  law,  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  and  important  court  decisions 
affecting  labor.    Other  related  topics  may  be  included.    Extensive 
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treatment  of  all  those  mentioned  may  not  be  desirable;  some 
may  be  omitted  altogether,  especially  if  they  can  be  included 
imder  other  topics. 

Beginning  as  we  do  with  the  present  world,  our  topics  will 
naturally  be  selected  for  their  social  significance.  Whether,  in 
addition,  they  will  appeal  to  the  pupils'  own  inunediate  interests, 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  pupils  and  the  method  of  approach. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  in  any  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  environment 
which  we  have  indicated,  many  things  which  are  technical  or  spe- 
cialized and  beyond  the  interests  of  children.  But,  if  we  devote 
our  study  to  the  larger  elements  only,  we  should  have  topics  that 
do  interest  them  because  they  are  such  a  common  and  comprehen- 
sive part  of  the  child's  life. 

Besides  meeting  the  general  principles  recommended  by  the 
Conmiittee  on  Social  Studies,  the  method  described  has  two 
advantages  worth  mentioning.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  a 
criterion  for  judging  the  relative  value  of  the  large  niunber  of  events 
(discussed  in  the  history  text  and  the  amount  of  attention  any  event 
may  deserve.  In  the  light  of  the  large  topic  selected  for  treatment, 
and  in  answer  to  the  problem  of  how  our  present  situation  has 
grown  out  of  a  past,  we  shall  dedde  upon  those  historical  events 
as  most  important  which  have  had  the  most  direct  influence  upon 
the  present.  The  importance  that  is  to  be  attached  to  the  treason 
of  Aaron  Burr,  to  the  Whiskey  Rebellion,  or  to  the  Virginia  Charter 
of  1619,  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  some  phase  of  oiur 
life  now  is  determined  by  the  event  in  question. 

Another  value  of  this  method  lies  in  the  opportunity  offered  for 
emphasizing  the  price  that  past  society  has  paid  for  the  progress  we 
enjoy.  The  better  labor  conditions  of  today,  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  bad  tenements  and  sweatshops,  the  wonderful  mechanical 
inventions  for  simplifying  toil,  all  the  privileges  and  comforts 
of  our  modem  life,  have  been  bought  by  the  devotion  and  sacri- 
fices of  individuals  and  organizations,  in  spite  of  hardship,  persecu- 
tion, and  the  constant  opposition  of  sinister  forces.  A  realization 
that  progress  is  always  made  in  just  this  way  and  that  it  is  our 
obligation  to  continue  this  progress  for  the  future  ought  to  be  a 
most  potent  factor  in  making  history  function  for  better  citizenship. 
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The  following  outline  presents  in  some  detail  the  analysis  we 
have  made  for  suggesting  the  topics  that  might  prove  satisfactory 
for  historical  treatment  by  the  method  described.  Its  value  lies 
probably  more  in  its  suggestiveness  than  in  its  completeness. 

A.  The  element  of  our  environment  arising  from  society's  effort  to  protect 
itself. 

I.  Protection  against  foreign  aggression. 

1.  By  peaceful  representation:  ambassadors  and  treaties. 

2.  By  promulgating  specific  foreign  policies  and  doctrines. 

3.  By  the  maintenance  of  an  army,  navy,  militia,  etc. 
n.  Protection  against  dangerous  persons. 

1.  Criminab  and  delinquents  through  the  police,  courts,  and  prisons. 

2.  The  insane  and  feeble-minded  by  confinement  In  special  institutions. 
m.  Protection  against  disease  and  ph3rsical  degeneration. 

1.  Through  health  officers,  quarantine  regulations,  sewage  and  garbage 
di^x>sal,  street-cleaning  departments,  provisions  for  medical  schools, 
control  of  medical  practice,  provision  for  pure  water  and  food 
sui^ly,  playgrounds,  etc. 

2.  In  the  occupations,  through  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor, 
especially  for  women  and  children,  providing  healthful  conditions 
of  work,  requiring  safety  appliances,  etc. 

IV.  Protection  against  ignorance. 

1.  Through  a  public-school  system  and  compulsory  education. 

2.  Through  libraries  and  museimis. 

B.  The  element  of  our  environment  produced  by  the  desire  for  personal  wd* 
fare  and  for  making  life  more  enjoyable. 

I.  The  element  growing  out  of  the  occupations  of  the  people. 
I.  Agricultiure. 

a)  Extent  and  importance  of  the  industry;   present  methods  of 
farming;  problems  of  rural  life. 

b)  The  federal  government  and  agriculture. 

(i)  Attempts  of  the  farming  class  to  get  aid  throu^  political 
influence. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  The  government's  land  policy. 

(a)  The  Homestead  law. 

(b)  The  reclamation  policy. 

(4)  Aid  for  agricultural  education. 

(a)  Morrill  Land-Grant  act. 

(b)  Smith-Lever  act. 

(5)  The  Federal  Farm-Loan  act. 
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2.  Commerce  and  trade. 

a)  Nature  and  importance  of  the  industry;   comfdez  system  by 
which  trade  is  carried  on. 

(i)  Means  and  methods  of  tranqx>rtation. 
(2)  Banks  and  the  system  of  exchange. 

b)  The  federal  government  and  commerce, 
(i)  Government  aid  for  tranqx>rtation. 

(a)  Appropriations  for  better  roads. 

(b)  Land-grants  to  raikoads. 

(c)  Improvement  of  waterways  and  building  of  canals. 

(2)  Government  and  currency. 

(a)  Coinage  and  money  legislation. 

(b)  Banks  and  banking  acts. 

(3)  Control  of  interstate  commerce, 
(a)  Interstate-Commerce  law. 

(4)  Consuls  and  consular  reports. 

(5)  Department  of  Conunerce. 

3.  Manufacturing. 

a)  The  factory  system  of  manufacture. 

(i)  Large  corporation  control  of  industry. 

(2)  Factory  life  and  problems. 

(3)  Labor  imions. 

(4)  Effect  on  city  development  and  dty  problems. 

b)  The  government  and  manufacturing, 
(i)  The  protective  tariff. 

(2)  Control  of  manufacturing  through  control  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

(3)  Department  of  Labor. 

4.  Other  important  occupations:  mining,  l\unbering,  fishing;  grazing. 

n.  The  element  occasioned  by  the  religious  nature  of  people. 

1.  Religious  institutions. 

a)  Churches. 

b)  Y.M.CJV.  and  Y.W.CJV. 

2.  Philanthropic  and  social-service  enterprises. 

a)  Settlement  work. 

b)  Red  Cross. 

c)  Hospitab  and  dispensaries. 

3.  Important  religious  principles. 

a)  Separation  of  church  and  state. 

b)  Freedom  of  worship. 

4.  Philanthropic  provisions  by  organized  society. 
a)  Poor  farms,  orphan  homes,  etc. 
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ni.  The  element  arising  from  the  people's  desire  for  pleasure,  enjoyment, 
and  comfort. 

1.  Fine  arts:  painting,  music,  sculpture,  architectiure. 

2.  Literature  and  newspapers. 

a)  Collection  and  dissemination  of  news. 

b)  Printing  and  bookbinding. 

3.  Conveniences  and  comforts  of  home  life. 

a)  Home  furnishings  and  adornments. 

b)  Appliances  for  heating  and  lighting. 

4.  Travel. 

5.  Organized  society  and  the  people's  welfare. 

a)  Parks  and  playgrounds. 

b)  Libraries  and  museums. 

c)  The  postal  system. 

C.  The  element  determined  by  society's  organization  (government)  for  accom* 
pUshing  its  desires. 
I.  The  national  organization:  a  federal  imion. 

1.  The  individual  states:  a  government  within  a  government. 
a)  Power  of  the  states  v.  that  of  the  Union. 

2.  The  Union. 

a)  Administrative  and  executive  departments. 

b)  Legblative  department. 

c)  Judicial  department. 

n.  The  great  political  principle  on  which  the  organization  is  founded: 
democracy — government  of,  by,  for,  the  people. 

1.  The  right  of  suffrage. 

2.  All  officers  of  the  government  responsible  to  the  people. 
ni.  Political  parties  and  party  government. 
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KATHARINE  F.  BALL 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

MIRIAM  E.  WEST 
Plainfidd,  New  Jersey 


Unlike  many  courses  in  mathematics,  the  course  in  household- 
arts  arithmetic  which  the  writers  have  been  teaching  in  the  Plain- 
field  high  school  makes  no  pretension  of  considering  arithmetic  an 
end  in  itself.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  the  arith- 
metical principles  and  processes  that  have  received  the  sanction  of 
custom.  The  problems  have  not  been  chosen  primarily  because 
they  served  to  illustrate  some  phase  of  arithmetic.  The  material 
has  not  been  arranged  with  reference  to  the  mathematical  order 
of  topics.  Yet  the  course  is  distinctly  a  course  in  arithmetic,  not 
in  household  arts;  it  involves  the  use  of  those  principles  and 
processes  which  are  usually  considered  important,  and  the  topics 
are  arranged  in  logical  order.  More  than  this,  the  coiu'se  is 
based  upon  principles  which  the  writers  believe  to  be  in  harmony 
with  modem  educational  ideals. 

In  the  first  place,  the  coiirse  has  been  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  particular  group,  namely,  girls  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  old  in  the  junior  high  school,  the  daughters  of  wage-earning 
and  small-salaried  men  in  urban  communities.  These  families 
belong  economically  to  the  middle  class.  They  are  above  the 
level  of  a  struggle  for  mere  existence;  they  are  below  the  level  of 
luxury  and  idleness.  In  these  families,  although  there  may 
occasionally  be  servants,  the  daughters  are  expected  to  participate 
in  household  duties.  The  mothers  may  have  sewing  machines; 
the  homes  may  be  equipped  with  gas  and  electricity;  caipets  or 
rugs  cover  the  floors;  curtains  hang  at  the  windows;  there  may 
even  be  a  vacuiun  cleaner  to  lighten  the  burden  of  housedeaning. 
Yet  the  pressure  of  necessity  is  so  sharp  that,  as  a  rule,  every 
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■dollar  must  be  used  to  its  utmost  if  the  sodal  efficiency  of  the 
family  is  to  be  maintained.  Some  girls  will  leave  school  at  the 
close  of  the  compulsory  period,  not  always  because  of  dire  necessity, 
but  in  order  to  lighten  the  family  burden. 

For  this  group  of  girls  an  intelligent  imderstanding  of  the 
•economic  aspect  of  homemaking  is  a  matter  of  immediate  concern. 
They  are  having  first-hand  experience  with  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant social  problems,  and  they  know  that  sacrifices  have  to  be 
made  and  economies  have  to  be  practiced  in  order  to  keep  the 
children  clothed,  fed,  and  in  school.  This  fund  of  experience  can 
be  made  an  educational  asset  if  it  can  be  drawn  upon  in  a  way  that 
is  adapted  to  the  interests  and  capacities  of  these  young  girls. 
Actual  homemaking  is  at  least  several  years  ahead.  For  that 
reason  this  is  not  the  time  to  give  them  a  vocational  course  in  the 
sense  of  specific  training  for  assimiing  the  responsibilities  of  mana- 
ging the  home,  but  it  is  a  suitable  time  to  broaden  their  general 
education.  The  problems  of  the  home  furnish  a  means  of  achieving 
this  result.    The  course  may  be  said  to  have  a  threefold  aim: 

1 .  To  enable  the  girls  to  imderstand  and  appreciate  the  economic 
problems  in  their  own  homes. 

2.  To  make  them  skilful  in  the  computations  and  methods  of 
reasoning  involved  in  everyday  affairs,  so  that  arithmetic  may 
become  a  tool  in  effective  living. 

3.  To  make  them  able  and  apt  to  see  the  controlling  niunber 
relations  in  practical  situations. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  aims,  the  first  question  that  arises 
<:oncems  the  organization  of  the  material.  The  traditional  mathe- 
matics course  has  usually  been  organized  with  reference  to  the 
mathematical  principles  involved.  Problems  were  selected  to 
illustrate  such  principles  as  were  considered  important,  with  little 
or  no  reference  to  the  value  of  the  problems  themselves  or  their 
relation  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  Instead  of*  following  the  tra- 
ditional method,  this  course  has  been  organized  on  the  assmnption 
that  the  best  way  to  secure  a  working  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is 
to  follow  the  order  determined  by  the  content  of  the  problems. 
Accordingly,  problems  that  have  to  do  with  sewing  are  grouped 
together,   whether    they    involve    fractions,    or   percentage,   or 
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dedmals.  The  problems  selected  are  those  that  naturally  find  their 
place  in  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  kind  of  homes  that 
have  been  described,  problems  in  reading  gas  meters,  in  market- 
ing, budget-making,  planning  meals,  etc.  Corresponding  to  the 
five  divisions  in  the  family  budget — ^food,  shelter,  clothing,  opera- 
tion, and  advancement,  or  higher  life — there  might  be  five  main 
divisions  in  the  course,  preceded  by  an  introductory  section  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  budget-making  and  the 
keeping  of  accoimts. 

The  selection  of  problems  to  be  included  in  each  section  has 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  criteria: 

1.  The  subject-matter  must  represent  a  real  problem  within  the 
immediate  experience  of  the  girl. 

2.  The  arithmetical  solution  must  also  be  the  practical  solution, 
i.e.,  the  solution  used  in  everyday  life. 

3.  The  problem  must  be  of  relatively  frequent  occurrence,  of 
relatively  permanent  significance,  and  of  relatively  wide  or  general 
applicability. 

4.  The  technical  difficulties  or  the  complexity  or  the  sociological 
significance  of  the  subject-matter  must  not  be  so  great  as  to  over- 
shadow the  arithmetic. 

A  brief  analysis  will  serve  to  show  how  these  criteria  have 
operated  in  determining  the  selection  of  the  problems  and  the 
scope  of  the  course. 

In  the  first  or  introductory  section  are  included  problems  in 
budget-making  and  the  keeping  of  accounts.  Standard  budgets 
stated  both  in  percentage  and  in  dollars  are  analyzed  and  used  as 
guides  in  the  application  of  budget-making  to  practical  situations. 
The  girls  make  budgets  from  various  kinds  of  data,  such  as  price- 
lists,  receipts,  and  accounts.  In  this  way  they  learn  the  practical 
value  of  records  of  expenditures,  and  they  are  taught  to  keep,  not 
merely  the  usual  simple  cash  accoimt  which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
record  of  money  spent,  but  also  a  distributed  accoimt  which  can 
be  used  as  a  guide  in  budget-making  and  as  a  check  upon  undue 
expenditure  in  any  division  of  the  budget. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  teach  girls  how  to  make  out 
checks,  nor  how  to  keep  bank  accoimts,  nor  how  to  keep  "double- 
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entry"  accounts  of  any  kind.  Important  as  these  problems 
are,  they  are  not  within  the  immediate  experience  of  twelve-  to 
sixteen-year-old  girls,  and  they  must  be  taken  care  of  elsewhere 
in  the  curriculiun. 

After  the  economic  basis  of  the  course  has  thus  been  laid  in  the 
study  of  the  budget,  the  other  topics  may  be  taken  up  in  any  order 
that  commends  itself  to  the  teacher.  She  may  wish  to  adapt  the 
order  of  topics  to  the  special  interests  of  the  girls,  or  to  the  order  of 
topics  in  some  other  department.  A  satisfactory  arrangement 
might  be  to  study  first  the  topics  that  relate  primarily  to  the  home 
itself,  and  then  those  that  are  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the 
persons  within  the  home. 

According  to  this  plan,  the  section  on  shelter  wotdd  follow 
budget-making.  The  problems  which,  according  to  the  criteria, 
may  be  included  in  this  section  involve  the  upkeep,  but  not  the 
actual  construction,  of  the  house.  They  include  taking  measure- 
ments for  repairs,  drawing  to  scale,  reading  builders'  plans,  making 
estimates  for  such  repairs  as  laying  floors,  painting,  and  papering. 
In  all  these  problems  the  actual  methods  of  practical  builders  are 
used,  not  with  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  girls  to  be  contractors, 
but  in  order  that  they  may  imderstand  how  such  estimates  are 
made  and  be  able  to  judge  the  value  of  repair  work. 

It  might  seem  that  other  problems  shotdd  be  included  here,  but 
all  problems  that  involve  complexities  of  technique  peculiar  to 
the  building  trade  are  omitted,  both  because  they  are  outside  the 
actual  experience  of  the  girls  and  because  they  offer  too  many 
difficulties  in  relation  to  their  value. 

The  next  topic,  operation,  follows  naturally  after  shelter  because 
the  problems  are  concerned  with  the  home  itself.  There  are  prob- 
lems in  estimating  the  cost  of  mattings  and  linoleiun,  in  finding  the 
relative  cost  of  gas  and  electric  appliances,  such  as  irons,  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  the  comparative  cost  per  candle-power  of  different 
kinds  of  gas  and  electric  lights.  It  may  be  asked  why  coal  and 
wood  are  omitted  from  the  study  of  fuels.  This  is  because  the 
lack  of  practical  standards  of  measurements,  the  loss  of  heat  caused 
by  radiation,  and  other  complicating  factors  make  the  problems 
unsuitable  for  a  general  coiu*se.    Problems  in  the  installation 
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of  heating  and  ventilating  systems  are  outside  the  immediate^ 
experience  of  the  girls,  and  their  technical  difficulties  are  too  great 
in  relation  to  their  value.  Problems  with  regard  to  laundry  lack 
sufficient  reliable  data.  Problems  in  the  purchase  of  house  furnish- 
ings are  omitted  because  the  arithmetic  involved  is  too  simple  in 
comparison  with  the  complex  sociological  considerations  involved. 

After  the  budget  divisions  of  shelter  and  operation  have  been 
completed,  the  attention  shifts  to  the  more  personal  needs  of  those 
within  the  home.  The  first  of  these  needs  to  be  considered  is  that 
of  clothing.  Problems  connected  with  clothing  include  the  estima- 
tion of  the  amoimt  of  material  needed  for  garments,  and  alsa 
economical  methods  of  purchase.  First  of  all  the  girls  learn  not 
to  talk  about  buying  thirteen  inches  of  material,  but  three-eighths  of 
a  yard;  not  to  talk  about  buying  five-sixths  of  a  yard,  but  three- 
fourths  or  seven-eighths.  Eights  and  quarters  are  the  trade 
measures,  and  the  girls  must  learn  to  use  them  if  they  are  to  achieve 
any  degree  of  skill  in  making  their  arithmetic  serviceable  in  every- 
day life. 

Then  the  girls  learn  how  to  estimate  the  allowance  to  be  made 
for  tucks  and  hems;  the  amount  of  material  needed  for  ruffles, 
plaitings,  bias  trimmings,  and  for  completed  garm^its.  The  use 
of  the  bias  brings  in  an  element  of  difficulty  that  demands  special 
consideration.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  a  bias  line 
of  cutting  is  the  diagonal  of  a  square  whose  side  is  the  width  of  the 
goods.  Needless  to  say,  the  dressmaker  does  not  find  the  length  of 
a  bias  strip  by  means  of  square  root,  but  by  the  practical  rule 
that  the  bias  line  of  cutting  is  ^^proximately  four-thirds  of  the 
width  of  the  goods.  Many  problems  in  the  use  of  the  bias  which 
are  too  complicated  to  admit  of  a  simple  arithmetical  solution 
can  be  solved  by  means  of  various  practical  rules  and  devices.  If,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  material  for  trimming  costs  several 
dollars  a  yard,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ability  to  make  accurate  esti- 
mates may  be  a  matter  of  more  than  academic  interest  even  to  the 
yoimg  girl  whose  chief  concern  in  the  subject  is  in  its  application  to 
her  girdles. 

Problems  with  regard  to  the  amoimt  of  material  required  for 
waists  and  for  gored  skirts  depend  upon  the  practical  judgment 
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and  experience  of  the  dressmaker  and  are  out  of  place  in  an  arith- 
metic course. 

In  many  respects  the  next  topic  in  the  course,  that  of  food, 
is  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  complex.  Yet  neither 
in  the  arithmetic  nor  in  the  technicalities  of  the  subject-matter 
are  the  problems  too  difficult  for  young  girls.  The  importance  of 
proper  feeding  and  the  relation  of  food  to  efficiency  are  beginning 
to  be  understood  as  never  before.  Especially  during  the  present 
crisis  even  young  girls  should  know,  not  only  the  nutritive  value 
of  foodstuffs,  but  their  relative  cost. 

This  section  begins  with  the  alteration  of  recipes  to  serve  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  nxunber  of  persons.  The  girls  learn  through  prac- 
tice how  to  convert  fractional  parts  of  a  cup  to  tablespoons,  and 
how  to  state  recipes  in  convenient  household  measures. 

But  in  modem  food  economics  the  preparation  of  food  for  the 
table  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  study  of  food.  Scientific  feeding 
involves  measuring  the  nutritive  value  of  food.  For  this  purpose 
the  great  calorie  has  been  adopted  as  a  unit  of  measure,  since  the 
three  kinds  of  nutrients — ^proteins,  fats,  and  carbohydrates — can  be 
measured  by  their  heat-  or  energy-producing  capacity.  The  100- 
calorie  portion  is  used  as  a  convenient  unit  in  dietary  planning. 
The  girls  are  interested  to  find  how  much  fuel  they  require  per  day 
according  to  various  dietary  standards.  They  learn  how  to  com- 
pute the  fuel  value  of  foods  from  the  government  tables  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  foods.  They  compute  the  weight  of 
loo-calorie  portions  of  common  foods,  and  they  learn  to  compute 
the  fuel  value  of  their  own  breakfasts  and  other  simple  meals. 

But  in  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  living  it  is  not  enough  to 
know  how  to  find  the  relative  value  of  foods  as  nourishment  unless 
one  also  understands  the  relative  cost  of  foods.  The  girls  must 
know  how  to  market  to  advantage  in  order  to  buy  those  foods  that 
yield  the  greatest  amoimt  of  nourishment  while  providing  the 
needed  variety.  One  way  of  bringing  out  this  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem is  to  study  the  relative  amoimt  of  fuel  that  can  be  purchased 
for  $1 .00  in  various  kinds  of  foods.  In  this  way  the  possibility  of 
food  substitution  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  dietaries  can  be 
made  clear.    The  use  of  food  substitutes  will  have  to  be  imdertaken 
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by  many  families  during  the  next  few  years,  and  there  is  every 
reason  why  girls  shoxild  understand  how  it  can  be  done  scientifically. 

A  convenient  way  to  estimate  the  cost  of  menus  and  dietaries 
and  to  make  substitutions  of  cheaper  foods  is  to  use  the  cost  per 
ICG  calories  as  a  basis  of  comparison.  If  a  man  needs  3,000 
calories  per  day,  and  thirty  cents  is  the  allowance  for  food,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  cannot  get  enough  to  eat  unless  the  average  cost 
of  food  is  one  cent  or  less  per  100  calories.  Practice  in  planning 
meals  at  a  specified  cost  per  day  gives  the  girls  some  skill  in  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  the  daily  routine  of  feeding  the  family 
on  a  budget  allowance. 

After  the  study  of  food  it  might  be  e:q>ected  that  the  course 
would  be  continued  to  include  the  other  topic  in  the  budget — 
advancement,  or  higher  life.  But  the  problems  that  would  have 
to  be  included  in  this  section,  such  as  mortgages,  stocks,  bonds,  and 
the  investment  of  savings,  are  obviously  outside  the  e:q>erience  of 
twelve-  to  sixteen-year-old  girls,  while  problems  involving  the 
expenditure  of  money  for  leisure-time  pleasures,  for  education, 
travel,  music,  books,  entertainment,  and  for  charity  offer  such 
comparatively  insignificant  arithmetic  in  contrast  to  the  enormously 
significant  social  problems  involved  that  they  would  better  be 
considered  in  a  sodal-sdence  coiurse. 

The  four  budget  divisions — shelter,  operation,  clothing,  and 
food — together  with  a  study  of  budgets  and  accoimts,  have  thus 
been  made  to  serve  as  an  outline  of  the  course,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  select  the  problems  from  the  everyday  e:q>erience 
of  the  girls  in  such  a  way  as  to  broad^i  their  general  education 
and  give  them  skill  in  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  practical 
situations. 

The  division  of  the  course  into  separate  topics  makes  it  possible 
to  teach  each  section  as  a  separate  unit  when  or  where  it  is  most 
needed  by  any  group  of  girls.  Another  advantage  of  this  method  of 
organization  of  the  subject  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  insures 
frequent  repetition  of  the  various  processes  of  arithmetic.  All  of 
the  important  processes  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  a 
slightly  different  application,  so  that  the  emphasis  is  placed  natur- 
ally on  those  more  frequently  used  from  the  very  fact  that  they 
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occur  more  frequ^itly  in  the  problems.  Take  the  subject  of 
perc^itage  for  instance.  Introduced  first  imder  the  division  of  the 
income,  it  appears  again  wh«i  methods  of  purchase  are  studied 
with  ref  eroice  to  the  percentage  of  saving  or  the  percentage  of  waste 
effected  by  buying  in  large  or  small  quantities,  by  cash  or  credit,  by 
accurate  or  inaccurate  measures.  The  actual  loss  when  more 
material  is  purchased  than  can  be  utilized  is  viewed,  not  only  as  a 
certain  definite  money  loss,  but  also  as  a  certain  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  garment.  The  average  increase  in  the 
price  of  commodities  in  the  local  stores  during  a  certain  period 
forms  a  basis  for  estimating  the  perceitage  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  the  period.  In  this  way  the  girls  learn  to  use 
percentage  in  practical  situations,  and  they  acquire  the  habit  of 
considering,  not  only  actual  nxmierical  differences,  but  also  relative 
differences. 

Again,  take  the  subject  of  graphs.  Used  at  first  to  illustrate  the 
different  amoimts  to  be  allowed  for  each  division  of  the  budget,  the 
graph  appears  merely  as  a  new  way  of  representing  numbers,  more 
or  less  interesting  because  of  its  novelty.  But  as  thfe  graphic  method 
is  used  over  and  over  again  in  each  section  of  the  course  to  rqpi^esent 
many  different  kinds  of  relations  and  comparisons,  it  begins  to 
assume  increasing  importance,  until  the  girls  realize  what  a  valuable 
tool  it  may  be  in  bringing  out  the  relative  importance  of  facts 
whose  significance  is  sometimes  lost  when  stated  in  abstract 
nxmibers. 

The  actual  arithmetic  used  in  the  problems  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows:  common  fractions,  usually  quarters,  halves, 
thirds,  and  sixths;  decimal  fractions  and  approximations;  aliquot 
parts  of  loo;  percentage;  proportion;  and  graphs.  It  is  assmned 
that  the  girls  have  already  studied  these  processes  in  the  elementary 
school,  and  that  they  are  ready  to  acquire  skill  in  their  application 
to  practical  problems. 

One  other  matter  remains  to  be  considered — the  teacher.  In 
what  department  should  such  a  course  be  taught  ?  Can  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  be  e:q>ected  to  understand  the  subject-matter 
sufficiently  well  to  teach  problems  in  scientific  dietetics,  in  sewing, 
and  in  budget-making?    Or  can  a  teacher  of  household  arts  be 
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expected  to  understand  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  well 
enough  to  do  this  work  effectively?  Perhaps  these  questions 
will  have  to  be  answered  differently  in  different  schools.  One 
thing,  at  least,  is  certain — the  course  shoxild  be  taught  by  someone 
who  is  in  sympathy  with  its  purpose  and  who  is  sufficiently  well 
informed  to  make  the  problems  serve  the  ends  for  which  they  have 
been  selected.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  teaching  done  by  a 
person  who  was  so  absorbed  in  the  subject-matter  that  she  failed 
to  utiUze  the  opportunity  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  arithmetic; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  almost  worse  to  have  the  teaching 
done  by  a  mathematician  who  had  no  interest  save  in  the  mere 
number  relations,  and  who  cared  only  for  correct  results  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  sociological  implications  of  the  subject- 
matter. 
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W.  H.  HATHAWAY 
Rivenide  High  School,  Mflwaukee,  '^^^sconsin 


Feeling  the  need  for  a  greater  socialization  of  the  work  in  civics, 
we  have  introduced  into  Riverside  High  School  a  civics  course 
which  seems  to  us  better  qualified  to  answer  the  modem  demand. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  within  the  pupil  a  social  sense 
or,  as  so  well  e:q>ressed  by  Professor  Dewey,  "to  develop  the  power 
of  observation,  analysis,  and  inference  with  respect  to  what  makes 
up  a  social  situation  and  the  agencies  through  which  it  is  modified/' 
We  devote  the  senior  year  to  the  course.  Surveys  of  the  various 
governmental  and  sodal  agencies  are  made  by  the  pupils  either 
individually  or  in  class  groups.  These  surveys  are  particularly 
valuable  as  a  part  of  our  laboratory  work.  Each  pupil  keeps  a 
notebook  and  a  scrapbook  of  newspaper  and  magazine  clippings 
on  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the  work  in  hand.  The  bibliography 
accompanying  the  following  outline  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive 
list  of  references  but  to  be  merely  suggestive  of  what  we  are  doing. 
The  character  of  the  list  is  influenced  by  the  limitations  of  our  school 
library. 

SEMESTER  ONE 
A.  NaKONAL  GOVESNIIENT 

I.  The  need  for  government 

1.  Define  govemment 

2.  What  does  the  govemment  do  for  us  ? 

3.  Show  the  necessity  for  the  different  departments  of  govemment 
n.  The  constitution 

1.  What  is  a  constitution  ? 

2.  Why  do  we  have  a  constitution  ? 

3.  What  was  the  origin  of  our  constitution  ? 
in.  G>nsideration  of  federal  govemment 

I.  The  legislative  department 
a)  The  House  of  Representatives 
(i)  G>mposition  and  organization 
(2)  Legislative  procediue 
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b)  The  Senate 

(i)  Composition  and  organization 

c)  Procedure  in  the  House 

(i)  How  is  a  bill  introduced  ? 

(2)  Process  of  a  bill  through  Congress 

(3)  Congressional  customs 

(Class  organizes  itself  into  a  House  for  the  consideraticm  of 
bills) 
2.  Powers  of  Congress 

a)  Finance 

(i)  Constitutional  provision 

(2)  Customs  tariff 

Principle  of  the  protective  tariff  * 
The  Tariff  Commission 

(3)  Internal  revenue 

(4)  Corporation  and  inheritance  taxes 

(5)  Income  tax 

(6)  Borrowing  money 

(7)  Federal  reserve  banking  system 
National  banks 

Federal  land  banks 

(8)  Coinage  of  money 

b)  Commercial  powers 

(i)  QMistitutional  provisions 

(2)  Navigation  laws 

(3)  Government  aid  to  shipping 
Ship  subsidy 

Government  ownership — sh4)ping  board 

(4)  Council  of  National  Defense 

Advisory  commis^on  and  other  subsidiary  boards 

(5)  Food  Administration 

(6)  Immigration 
Regulation 

(7)  Interstate  conunerce 
<8)  Other  commerce  laws 

Pure  Food  Law 

Anti-trust  laws 

Trade  commission 

Embargo 

Trading  with  the  enemy 

(9)  Theory  of  government  by  conunission 

c)  Naturalization 

(i)  Status  of  the  family 
(2)  Connection  with  the  immigration  system 
J)  Prohibitions  upon  Congress 
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3.  The  executive 

a)  Nomination — convention,  presidential  primary 
h)  El^on 

(i)  Change  in  meUiods 

(2)  Election  by  the  House 

(3)  Study  of  the  election  machinery 
Political  parties 

c)  Tenure  of  office 

i)  Qualifications  of  president 

e)  Presidential  succession 

f)  Powers  and  duties  of  the  president 

g)  Influence  of  the  president 

h)  Study  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform 

4.  The  Cabinet 

a)  Constitutional  provision 
h)  Study  of  the  modem  cabinet 

5.  Judiciary 

a)  Constitutional  provison 
h)  Supreme  Court 

(i)  Organization 

(2)  Importance  and  influence 
c)  Other  courts  and  officers 
(Q  Jurisdiction 
e)  How  may  Supreme  Court  decisions  be  overruled  ? 

6.  The  government  of  the  territories 

a)  The  constitution  in  the  territories 

7.  Amendments 

a)  Bill  of  Rights 

(i)  Origin  and  circumstances  of  its  adoption 
h)  Remaining  amendments 

8.  Nature  of  the  federal  government 
a)  State  vs.  nationalistic  view 

h)  Implied  powers 

(i)  Constitutional  basis 
c)  The  unwritten  constitution 
(i)  Influence  of  custom 
References: 

Ashley,  R.  L.,  American  Federal  State,  pp.  525-30. 
Beard,  American  Citisenskip,  pp.  3-8;  79-94. 

,  Readings  in  Government  and  Politics, 

Bryce,  American  CommonweaUh,  I,  32-37;  70-77;  142-53. 

Cary,  Primer  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  Merit  System. 

Congressional  Record. 

Hart,  Formation  of  the  Union,  pp.  120-35. 

James  and  Sanford,  Government  in  State  and  Nation,  Part  11. 
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McLaughlin,  Confederation  and  the  ConsHhUion,  pp,  236-52. 
McLaughlin  and  Hart,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government. 
National  Service  Handbook^  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
Reinsch,  Readings  in  American  Federal  Government. 
Rules  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives. 
Statistical  Abstract,  United  States  Government. 
Wisconsin  Blue  Book. 
World  Almanac. 

B.  Municipal  Govesniient 

I.  Enormous  growth  of  cities  in  the  nineteenth  century 

1.  Causes  for  this  growth 

2.  New  conditions  devebped  by  this  growth 
n.  City  government  is  complicated 

1.  General  plan  of  dty  governments  in  the  United  States 
a)  Source  of  the  city's  power — the  state 

How  is  state's  power  delegated  ? 

2.  European  dty  governments— a  comparison 

3.  Other  forms  of  dty  government 

a)  Commission  government 

b)  Commission-manager  government 

c)  Variations  of  these  forms 

in.  How  have  municipal  governments  worked  in  this  country  ? 

1.  Forces  opposing  good  government 

2.  Mimidpal  problems 

a)  Public  utility  problem 

b)  Mimidpal  ownership 
IV.  Reform  movements 

1.  Munidpal  leagues 

a)  Voters'  League  of  Milwaukee 

b)  City  Club  of  Milwaukee 

2.  Short  BaUot  League 

3.  National  Voters'  League 

4.  Civil  Service  Reform  League 

References: 

Beard,  American  Citizenship,  pp.  242-70. 

,  American  City  Government,  pp.  31-51. 

,  Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics. 

Bryce,  James,  American  Commonwealth,  1,  chaps.  1,  li,  lii. 

Charters  and  publications  of  the  commission  and  commission-manager 

dties. 
Fiske,  John,  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States,  pp.  104-10. 
Howe,  F.  C,  The  Modern  City  and  Its  Problems,  pp.  67-85. 
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James  and  Sanford,  Govemmeni  in  State  and  Nation,  chap.  xzvi. 
Story  of  the  Short  Ballot  Cities,  Publication  of  the  Short  Ballot  Organization. 
Woodruff,  C.  R.»  Merit  System  in  Municipalities, 
Zueblin,  American  Municipal  Progress,  pp.  87-94. 
V.  Study  of  Milwaukee  dty  government 
I.  The  city's  history 

a)  The  physiographic  features 

h)  The  rivalry  of  the  three  original  settlements 

c)  Incorporation  and  combination 
a.  Population 

a)  Nationalities 

h)  Occupations 

3.  Government 

a)  Origin  of  the  present  charter 

h)  Study  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  departments 
c)  Administrative  departments 
(Q  Social  welfare  work  of  the  dty 
(i)  Health  department 

Divisions  of  education,  child  welfare,  tuberculosis,  sanita- 
tion, etc. 

(2)  Sanitation 

Water  supply,  street  deaning,  ash  and  garbage  collection  and 
disposal,  the  sewer  system 

(3)  Police  department 

(4)  Fire  department 

(5)  Education — school  administration 

Industrial  education,  continiiation  schools,  social  centers, 
playgrounds 

4.  General  discussion  of  Milwaukee  government 
a)  Agendes  for  improvement 

(i)  Bureau  of  Munidpal  Research 

(2)  Citizens'  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 

(3)  CityQub 

(4)  Local  dvic  sodeties 
(s)  Voters'  League 

h)  City  problems 
(i)  Street  lighting 

(2)  City  planning 
Closing  of  the  river 

(3)  Civil  Service  Reform 

c)  Individual  investigations  by  pupib  of  various  activities  of  the 
government 
Original  drawings  by  pupils  on  planning  of  dty 
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References: 

Charter  of  the  dty  of  Mflwaukee. 

CivU  Service  in  Mihvaukee,  City  Club  Pamphlet. 

"City  Planning  in  Milwaukee,"  Dr.  Werner  Hegemann,  Bulletin  of  City 
Club. 

Constitution  of  Wisconsin. 

Current  articles  in  the  American  City  and  other  magazines. 

Manual  of  the  Milwaukee  Common  Council. 

Preliminary  Survey  of  Milwaukee,  New  York  Bureau  of  Municq)al 
Research. 

Proceedings  of  the  Common  Council, 

Publications  of  the  City  Club,  Voters'  League,  City  Planning  Commissbn, 
Sewerage  Commission,  City  Service  Commission. 

Report  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Milwaukee,  Final  Report  on  Milwaukee 
River  Investigation. 

Reports  of  the  various  departments  of  the  dty  government. 

Statutes  of  Wisconsin. 

The  Government  of  Milwaukee,  mimeographed  descrq>tive  sheets  pre- 
pared by  the  department. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  "Washington"  (City  Planning),  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, March,  1915. 

C.  Local  Goveknment 
I.  The  township 

1.  Origin  of  the  township  in  America 

2.  Western  modification 

3.  Composition  and  government  of  a  Wisconsin  township 
n.  The  county 

1.  Origin  of  the  American  county 

2.  Composition  and  government  of  a  Wisconsin  county 

3.  Milwaukee  county— area  and  population 

a)  Study  of  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  departments 

b)  Problem  of  administration 
(i)  The  county  institutions 

c)  Other  problems  of  the  county 
(i)  The  short  ballot 

(2)  The  dvil  service 
References: 

Beard,  American  CiUsenship,  pp.  271-86. 

,  Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics. 

Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  I,  chaps,  xlviii,  xlix. 

CM  Service  in  Milwaukee  County,  Bulletin  of  City  Club. 

Qelland,  "A  Court  That  Prevents  Criminals,"  World's  Work,  June,  1915. 

Constitution  of  Wisconsin. 
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Hart,  FomuUion  of  the  Union,  pp.  11-13. 
James  and  Sanford,  Government  in  State  and  Nation,  chap.  i. 
''Merging  of  City  and  G>unty  Governments/'  Btdletin  of  City  Club. 
Pamphlets  of  City  Club,  Civil  Service  Commission,  County  Board  of 

Administration,  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Statutes  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Government  of  Milwaukee  County,  mimeographed  sheets  prepared 

by  the  history  department. 

D.  State  GovESNiiENT 

I.  Origin  of  the  state  constitutions 

1.  Study  of  colonial  governments 

2.  Influences  determining  the  type 

3.  How  are  constitutions  made  ? 

4.  Analysis  of  the  constitutions 
n.  Study  of  constitutions 

1.  The  legislature 

a)  Historical  devebpment 

b)  Modem  tendencies 

c)  Restrictions  upon  legislature 

d)  Procedure  in  the  legislature 

e)  Scope  of  state  law 

f)  Isuniformity  of  state  law  desirable? 

2.  The  executive 

a)  Power  of  the  governor 
(i)  Present  tendency 

3.  Judicial  department 

a)  Organization  of  the  courts 

b)  Relation  of  courts  to  one  another 

c)  Tenure  of  office 

d)  Appointment  vs.  election  of  judges 

4.  Discussion  of  the  working  of  state  government 

a)  The  short  ballot  in  the  state 

b)  Government  by  commission 

c)  The  Wisconsin  idea 
References: 

Ashley,  American  Federal  State,  pp.  422-37. 
Beard,  American  Citizenship,  pp.  121-28. 

,  Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics. 

Bryce,  American  Commonwealth,  chaps,  xxxiv,  zzxiz,  xliv,  xlv. 

Fiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  230-305. 

Hart,  Formation  of  the  Union, 

James  and  Sanford,  Government  in  State  and  Nation,  chap,  xxiii. 

Lamed,  History  for  Ready  Reference. 
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McLaughlin  and  Hart,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government. 
Reinsch,  Readings  in  American  Federal  Govemmenl. 
SkUesman*s  Yearbook. 
in.  Wisconsin  government 

1.  General  survey  of  the  constitution 

a)  Analyze  according  to  i^an  laid  down  by  James  and  Sanfoid 

b)  Legislative  department 
(i)  Composition 

(2)  Organization  and  procedure 

c)  Executive 
(i)  Governor 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  power 

(2)  Lieutenant-governor 

(3)  Other  elective  officers 

Secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  superintend- 
ent  of  public  instruction 

(4)  Administrative  officers 

The  commissions  and  their  theory 

d)  The  judiciary 

2.  Taxation  in  Wisconsin 

a)  Theoretical  study  of  taxation 

b)  Taxation  of  public  utilities 

c)  Income  tax 

d)  Inheritance  tax 

e)  Local  taxation 

f)  Federal  taxes 

References: 

Beard,  Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics. 

Bullock,  Readings  in  Public  Finance,  pp.  630-41. 

Howe,  Wisconsin,  an  Experiment  in  Democracy. 

McCarthy,  The  Wisconsin  Idea. 

Preliminary  Survey  of  Milwauku,  New  York  Bureau. 

Reports  of  Wisconsin  Board  of  Control,  Board  of  Regents,  and  other  ccnn- 

missions  and  boards. 
Statutes  of  Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin  Blue  Book. 
Wisconsin  Constitution. 
Wisconsin  Tax  System,  mimeographed  sheets  prepared  by  the  department. 

SEMESTER  TWO 

A.  Conservation 

I.  Conservation  of  the  natural  resources 

1.  How  have  they  been  dissipated  ? 

2.  What  measures  of  conservation  have  been  proposed  ? 

3.  What  has  been  accomplished  ? 
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n.  Conservation  of  plant  life 

1.  What  has  been  the  characteristic  of  American  farming  ? 

2.  Why  is  this  becoming  a  problem  ? 

3.  What  measures  of  conservation  have  been  suggested  ? 

4.  What  is  our  re^x>nsibility? 

5.  Backyard-garden  movement 

6.  G>nservation  of  foods 
m.  Conservation  of  animal  life 

1.  Importance  in  the  problem  of  food  supply 

2.  Causes  for  depletion 

3.  Conservation  measures 
IV.  Conservation  of  human  life 

1.  What  is  the  importance  of  a  human  life  ? 

2.  Why  should  we  as  a  class  be  interested  in  the  life  of  a  workman 
whom  we  know  not  ? 

3.  Why  is  commimity  health  "a  dvic  obligation"  ? 

4.  What  is  being  done  locally  and  nationally  in  this  field  ? 

5.  Special  study  of  sanitation  in  MOwaukee 

6.  The  "safety  first"  movement 

7.  Industrial  diseases 

8.  Infant  mortality 
References: 

Allen,  Civics  and  HeaUh,  pp.  3-44;  283-328. 
Beard,  Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics, 
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Burkitt,  Cottony  p.  175. 

Commons,  Trade  Unionism  and  Labor  Problems^  pp.  435~53* 
Doudlinger,  The  Book  of  Wheat,  pp.  148-87. 

James  and  Sanford,  Government  in  State  and  Nation^  pp.  284-85;  85-87. 
Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life,  U.S.  Bulletin. 
Mathews,  "High  School  and  the  Tussock  Moth,"  American  City,  Octo- 
ber, 1917. 
Merrill,  Industrial  Geography  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  82-91. 
National  Service  Hand  Book,  United  States  Gk>vemment,  pp.  63-86. 
Nelson,  "Rat  Pest,"  National  Geographical  Magasine,  July,  1917. 
Publications  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Proceedings  of  the  Governors'  Conference,  1908. 
Reinsch,  Readings  in  American  Government  and  Politics. 
Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission. 
Spargo,  Common  Sense  of  the  Milk  Problem,  pp.  120-50. 
Statistical  Abstract,  United  States  Government. 
Towne,  Social  Problems,  chaps,  i,  xv,  xvi,  xviL 
Van  Hise,  Conservation  of  the  Natural  Resources. 
Wisconsin  Blue  Book,  pp.  2-33. 
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B.  The  Faiuly 

I.  The  importance  of  the  family 
I.  Heredity  and  its  influence 
a.  Environment 
n.  The  ideals  of  the  family 
m.  Influences  which  affect  the  stability  of  the  family 

1.  New  economic  conditions 

2.  Different  social  standards 

3.  Marriage  and  divorce  problem 
^)  Suggested  remedies 

References: 

Allen,  Civics  and  Health,  pp.  303,  335. 

Beard,  American  CUiMenship,  cluq>.  liL 

EUwood,  Sociology  and  Modem  Social  Problems,  pp.  135-67. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  art.  "Heredity.'' 

Jewett,  The  Nexl  Generation,  pp.  7-80. 

Statistical  Abstract,  United  States  Government. 

World  Almanac. 

C.  The  Unfortunate 

I.  Poverty  and  pauperism 
I.  Definitions 
a.  Causes 

3.  The  liquor  problem 

4.  Remedies 
References: 

Beard,  American  Citizenship,  pp.  22S-32. 

EUwood,  Sociology  and  Modem  Social  Problems,  pp.  283-309. 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  "Housing.'' 

Himter,  Poverty,  chaps,  i,  ii,  iii,  iv. 

International  Encyclopedia,  art.  "Housing." 

Report  Inmiigration  Conunissioner,  "Living  G>nditions  in  MOwaukee." 

Reports  by  pupils  on  dty,  county,  and  state  institutions  which  administer 

to  the  poor. 
Reports  Milwaukee  Board  of  Health. 

Riis,  "In  the  Slimis,"  American  History  of  Contemporaries,  IV,  654. 
Towne,  Social  Problems,  chaps,  ziii,  xiv. 
n.  Mental  defectives 

1.  Feeble-minded 

a)  The  backward  child 

b)  Classes  of  feeble-minded 

c)  Education  and  care 

2.  The  insane 

a)  Prevention  and  treatment 
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References: 

James  and  Sanford,  Government  in  StaU  and  Nation,  pp.  72-73. 

Jewett,  The  Next  Generation,  chap.  zxv. 

Reports  of  dty,  county,  and  state  institutions  for  the  care  of  mental 

defectives. 
Towne,  Social  Problems,  chap.  z. 
m.  The  criminal 

I.  Definition  of  crime 

3.  Classification  of  criminals 

3.  Cost  of  crime 

4.  Modem  attitude  toward  the  criminal 

5.  Prevention  of  crime 

6.  The  reformation  of  the  criminal 

a)  Probation,  indeterminate  sentence,  cumulative  sentence,  parole, 
pardon 

7.  Prison  labor 

8.  The  juvenile  offender  and  his  treatment 

References: 

Beard,  American  Citizenship,  pp.  322-25;  248-51. 

James  and  Sanford,  Government  in  State  and  Nation,  chap.  viii. 

McLaughlin  and  Hart,  Cyclopedia  of  Government. 

Reports  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  ControL 

Survey  and  other  magazines  on  care  and  treatment  of  criminals. 

Towne,  Social  Problems,  chap.  ». 

D.  The  Labor  Problem 

I.  Population 

1.  Caiises  of  increase 

2.  Distribution 

3.  Race  and  nationality 

4.  The  negro  problem 
n.  Inmiigration 

1.  Causes  and  effects 

2.  Regulation  and  distribution 
m.  Child  labor 

1.  Caiises  and  resulting  evils 

2.  Regulation  and  prevention 
rV.  Woman  labor 

1.  Female  vs.  male 

2.  Effect  of  this  competition 

3.  Remedial  measures  proposed 
V.  Labor  organizations 

I.  History  of  the  movement 
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2.  Unions 

a)  Classes 
h)  Influence 

(i)  Sodal,  economic,  political 

3.  Closed  shop  vs.  open  shop 

4.  Collective  bargaining 

5.  Strikes 

6.  Arbitration 
VI.  Labor  legislation 

I.  Safety  and  comfort  of  employees 
3.  Wages;  minimum  wage  laws 
a)  Sweat  shops 

3.  Hours  of  labor 

4.  Courts,  injimctions,  etc. 

5.  Industrial  education 

6.  Labor  bureaus 

7.  Employers'  liabiL'ty  and  woridngmen's  compensation 

8.  Insurance 

a)  Unemployment 

b)  Health 

c)  Life 

9.  Pensions 

References: 

American  Labor  Legislation  Renew,  "Unempbyment,"  Jime,  Novemba*, 

1916. 
Antin,  Mary,  The  Promised  Land, 
Beard,  American  CUizenskip,  pp.  10-19;  i95'i)7- 
Bogart,  Economic  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  472-505. 
Bullock,  Selected  Readings  in  Economics,  pp.  589-612. 
Commons,  Trade  Unionism  and  the  Labor  Problem,  p.  546. 
Ellwood,  Sociology  and  the  Modem  Social  Problems,  pp.  197-229. 
Howe,  "Turned  Back,"  Sisrvey,  May  6, 1916. 
Hunter,  Poverty,  pp.  261-317. 

James  and  Sanford,  Government  in  State  and  Nation,  chap.  xi. 
Lessons  in  Community  Life,  No.  4,  p.  11;  U.S.  Bureau  of  Educaticm. 
Marshall,  Wright,  and  Field,  Materials  for  the  Study  of  Economics,  pp.  709- 

15;  144-46. 
"Our  Foreign  Bom  Citizens,"  National  Geographic  Magadne,  February, 

1917. 
Reinsch,  Readings  on  American  Federal  Government. 
Report  of  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics,  Wisconsin,  1911-12, 

Newsboys  of  Milwaukee. 
Riggs,  "Italy,  the  Gifted  Mother  of  Civilization,"  National  Geographic 

Magagine,  October,  1916. 
Towne,  Social  Problems,  chaps,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  vi,  vii,  viii. 
Wood,  "A  Strikeless  State,"  Saturday  Evening  Post,  March  18,  1916. 
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Do  the  pupils  respond  to  the  second  semester's  work?  The 
result  is  most  gratifying  indeed.  It  has  opened  virgin  fields  of 
thought  for  these  yoxmg  people  that  we  hope  will  be  productive  of 
good  results  and  be  of  lasting  influence.  It  is  moral  instruction 
of  a  most  practical  type.  The  classes  are  interested  and  appear  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  work.  When  the  class  resolves  itself 
into  a  dvic  dub  with  a  pupil  in  the  chair  for  the  discussion  of  some 
vital  topic,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  secure  an  adjournment.  Let 
me  quote  from  comments  and  suggestions  upon  our  classwork  which 
the  pupils  have  written  and  handed  to  the  teacher  from  time  to 
time.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  taking  the  work  avow  that  it  is 
the  most  interesting  study  that  they  have  taken  in  the  high  school. 
Says  one:  "We  get  into  a  rut  by  living  oiu:  own  lives  and  not  show- 
ing an  interest  in  the  sodal  evils  which  surroxmd  us.  If  dvics  were 
made  compulsory,  we  would  not  have  the  conditions  in  Milwaukee 
which  Mr.  X  (a  sodal  worker)  told  us  about."  Another:  "I  feel 
that  I  learn  something  every  day  that  helps  me  to  understand  those 
who  are  less  fortxmate  than  I.  It  gives  me  a  broader  sense  of  life 
and  the  responsibilities  that  we  have.  I  feel  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  by  everyone  to  hdp  these  conditions."  And  still 
another:  "It  has  made  me  think.  The  majority  of  the  good 
derived  from  this  study  is  to  come  from  within  us,  not  from  books." 
This  boy  of  his  own  accord  exactly  expressed  oiu:  aim:  "The  good 
derived  must  come  from  within."  It  is  not  our  object  to  have  the 
boys  and  girls  store  away  a  mass  of  facts  but  to  establish  for  them- 
selves a  viewpoint  from  which  they  will  get  a  vision,  healthy  and 
wholesome,  of  their  responsibility  and  duty  to  sodety. 

Note. — Good  bibliographies  on  social  questions  may  be  found  in  EUwood, 
Sociology  and  the  Modem  Social  Probiems,  and  in  Towne,  Social  Problems.  An 
excellent  discussion  on  the  teaching  of  community  dvics  will  be  found  in 
Bulletin,  No.  28, 1916,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  A  further  bibliog- 
n^>hy  may  be  foimd  in  the  Circular  of  InfomuUion,  No.  5,  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education. 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  Studies  in  Education 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  announces  the  establishment  of  a 
new  publication  entitled  "The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Education."  This  publication  will  include  monographs  presenting  the 
results  of  investigations  conducted  at  the  University  or  elsewhere  which, 
because  of  their  importance,  should  appear  as  separate  units  and  at  once. 
The  "  Studies  in  Education  "  are  edited  by  Professor  Edward  F.  Buchner, 
with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  C.  Macfie  CampbeU,  and  published  by  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Correlation  of  Abilities  of  High-School  PupUs  (loo  pp.)  by 
Dr.  David  Emrich  Weglein,  and  Experimental  Study  of  Motor  Abilities 
of  Children  in  Primary  Grades  (62  pp.)  by  Dr.  Buford  Jennette  Johnson, 
Nos.  I  and  2,  respectively,  of  the  "Studies,"  have  just  appeared. 


The  Gary  System  in  New  York  under  Fire 

The  recent  election  in  New  York  appears  ominous  for  the  Gary 
S3rstem  inaugurated  imder  Mayor  Mitchell's  administration.  H^an, 
the  successful  Tammany  candidate,  very  frankly  made  the  eiperiment 
a  campaign  issue,  attempting  to  foment  opposition  among  the  more 
ignorant  classes  of  citizens.  The  extreme  pettiness  of  the  prejudice 
stirred  up  is  illustrated  by  the  exclamation  of  a  German-American 
mother,  "We  want  our  kinder  to  learn  mit  der  book,  der  paper,  imd  der 
pencil,  imd  not  mit  der  sewing  und  der  shop."  Stupidity  of  this  sort 
is  supplemented  by  stirring  up  the  children  themselves,  who  object,  even 
with  school  riots,  to  remaining  one  hour  longer  in  school.  To  indicate 
the  depths  of  contemptible  opposition  to  which  have  sunk  men  who 
ought  to  know  better,  we  may  cite  the  argument  often  made  by  stump 
speakers  that  the  Gary  S3rstem  is  intimately  associated  with  Judge  Gary, 
of  the  steel  corporation.  This  false  statement  was  used  to  induce  the 
belief  that  the  Gary  system  of  schools  is  foisted  upon  the  working  classes 
as  some  additional  form  of  exploitation  in  favor  of  the  moneyed  class. 
When  the  campaigners  did  present  anything  like  creditable  opposition, 
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they  seized  upon  schools  which  had  made  the  experiment  in  imtoward 
circumstances,  or  which,  because  of  lack  of  equipment,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  the  system  a  half-trial. 

We  are  for  the  moment  making  no  attempt  to  defend  the  Gary  S3rstem 
as  suitable  for  New  York  City.  However,  an  interesting  feature  fre- 
quently brought  out  in  the  campaign  is  the  almost  unanimous  approval 
of  the  prindi^ds  and  teachers  who  have  conducted  the  work.  Assembly 
room,  library,  gymnasium,  swimming-pool,  playgroimds,  laboratories, 
shops,  and  many  other  features  of  school  equipment  are  making  their 
impression  on  the  educational  staff.  They  are  realizing,  even  if  ignorant 
parents  fail  to  see,  that  a  school  must  be  a  place  in  which  pupils  live  as 
well  as  learn,  must  be  a  place  in  which  children  come  in  contact  with 
educational  values  through  participation  in  miniatures  of  life-activities 
as  well  as  through  books.  It  is  this  central  feature  of  the  Gary  system, 
certainly  in  line  with  the  most  progressive  educational  thou^t  of  the 
day,  that  every  friend  of  progress  would  grieve  to  see  swallowed  up  as 
one  delicate  morsel  by  Tammany. 


CiTKRENT  PSACnCE  IN  CiTY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

In  the  convenient  form  of  government  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  8,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  data  are  presented  concerning  the 
current  practices  in  school  administration  of  cities  of  over  25,000  popula- 
tion. Li  cities  having  between  25,000  and  100,000  population  the  num- 
ber of  board  members  ranges  from  3  to  21,  median  7.  In  cities  of  over 
100,000  the  range  is  between  4  and  46  with  the  median  9.  Following 
is  the  distribution: 


X  city      4 

members 

I  city    14  members 

II  cities    s 

a 

4  cities  IS         ** 

3    -         6 

u 

I  city    21         ** 

8    **         7 

u 

I   «       30 

9    **         9 

u 

I   «       46 

s   -      " 

u 

The  bulk  of  American  cities  show  the  following  practices: 

1.  Of  the  boards  79  per  cent  are  elected,  16  per  cent  appointed  by 
mayor,  5  per  cent  by  coimdl  or  commission. 

2.  Only  II  per  cent  of  the  cities  retain  the  S3rstem  of  election  or 
appointment  by  wards. 

3.  Median  tenure  of  office  is  four  years. 
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4.  Only  15  cities  compensate  their  school-board  members;  in  many 
of  these  cases  the  amoimt  is  small.  San  Francisco^  a  notable  exception, 
pa}rs  its  four  commissioners  $3,000  each. 

5.  It  is  the  general  practice  for  the  school  board  to  refer  new  items 
of  business  to  committees.  This  plan  is  followed  by  37  of  39  cities  of  over 
loOyOoo  and  104  of  121  cities  between  25,000  and  100,000  populatiiHi. 
The  average  number  of  standing  committees  is  five;  the  median  number 
of  members  per  committee  three. 

6.  The  city  treasurer  acts  for  the  school  board  in  31  cities  over 
z,ooo,ooo,  and  in  76  of  those  below. 

7.  In  the  selection  of  teachers  in  cities  over  100,000:  in  9  cities  the 
superintendent  appoints;  in  17  he  recommends;  in  9  he  nominates  either 
one  teacher  or  a  list;  in  2  he  has  equal  voice  with  a  conmiittee.  In 
cities  below  100,000:  in  53  cities  superintendent  recommends  to  a  com- 
mittee; in  35  he  nominates;  in  23  he  appoints;  in  16  he  advises;  in  i 
he  has  no  power;  in  i  he  passes  on  qudifications. 

8.  Probationary  periods  for  teachers  are  common:  29  out  of  39 
cities  reporting  mention  this  provision;  16  cities  have  probation  periods 
of  one  year;  7,  three  years;  4,  two  years;  i,  five  months;  i,  four  months. 
Of  129  cities  over  100,000,  70  provide  for  probationary  appointment; 
13,  less  than  z  year;  38,  one  year;  10,  two  years;  7,  three  years;  2,  four 
years.  

Night  Schools 

In  spite  of,  possibly  because  of,  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  men 
have  been  summoned  into  miUtary  service,  never  before  has  a  November 
reported  such  nation-wide  interest  in  night  schools.  Two  classes  of 
adult  citizens  seem  to  be  drawn  by  the  need  of  additional  training:  first, 
the  women  of  the  land  who  are  taking  to  heart  the  conservation  program 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  department;  secondly,  the  young  men  and  women  not 
yet  directly  in  the  national  service  who  feel  the  need  of  being  additionally 
prepared  for  the  demands  and  opportunities  of  the  next  few  years. 

A  ringing  editorial  in  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  admirably  expresses 
the  spirit  that  lies  back  of  the  far-spread  advance  upon  the  opportunities 
of  the  night  school.  Under  the  title,  "Da3rton  Going  to  School,"  the 
Journal  sa}rs: 

Announcement  that  attendance  at  the  Dayton  night  school  is  now  two 
thousand,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institution,  is  most  encouraging. 
It  indicates  a  healthful  desire  on  the  part  of  those  whose  youthful  elementary 
education  has  been  curtailed  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency;  but,  of  even  greater 
importance,  it  suggests  that  the  public  in  Dayton  is  desirous  of  co-operating 
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heartily  with  the  national  government  in  its  repeatedly  expressed  admonition 
that,  at  least  during  the  period  of  the  war,  every  individual  who  possibly  cza 
do  so  should  fit  himself  for  advanced  and  varied  service. 

There  is  at  present  no  means  of  knowing  what  service  may  be  required  of 
any  of  us,  or  what  knowledge  may  be  of  value  to  us  individually  and  to  the 
government  later  on.  It  may  be  needed  before  the  war  ends  or  it  may  be 
incidental  to  the  restoration  of  peace  when  America  certainly  will  marshal 
its  vast  industrial  armies. 

In  any  event  the  schooling  can  do  no  one  harm  whether  the  government 
does  or  does  not  find  a  need  for  oiu:  services  along  the  new  line  of  preparation. 
Knowledge  gained  in  the  night  school  has  spelled  success  for  many  an  indi- 
viduaL  It  means  better  employment,  higher  pay,  more  happiness,  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  a  life  of  greater  usefulness. 

Three  facts  stand  out  most  clearly.  A  very  large  majority  of  night* 
school  students  are  adults.  In  Fargo,  North  Dakota,  a  small  city,  out 
of  320  enrolled  in  one  school  277  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  more. 
The  night  school  is  distinctly  an  adult  school.  The  second  fact  is  the 
intense  practical  nature  of  the  work.  Typewriting,  stenography,  chem- 
istry, bookkeeping,  French,  manual  training,  higher  mathematics,  pre- 
dominate. In  short,  trade  or  vocational  training  of  an  intensified 
character  makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  curriculum.  The  third  fact  is  that  our 
foreign-bom  citizens  appear  to  be  most  eager  for  the  opportunities. 
Salt  Lake  reports  in  one  night  school  of  200  registration  35  different 
nationalities.  Naturally  English  for  this  group  is  the  most  widely  popu- 
lar study.  Our  night  schools  are  one  of  the  means  by  which  we  can  point 
forward  the  civilization  of  our  many  races  into  one  race.  Moreover,  the 
country  over,  cities  are  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  extension  classes 
are  part  of  their  response  to  the  needs  of  the  hour.  As  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  aptly  puts  it,  the  night  schools  opened,  '*  responding  to  an 
appeal  from  Uncle  Sam."  For  1916  there  are  records  of  1,700  towns 
and  cities,  representing  every  state  in  the  Union,  which  maintained  night 
classes.  For  1917  the  word  comes  from  Washington  that "  the  opening  of 
this  year's  classes  is  accompanied  by  every  indication  of  greatly  increased 
attendance  and  a  material  betterment  of  the  results  already  obtained 
through  this  stupendous  educational  campaign." 


Save  the  Social  Centers 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  prints  the  following  argument  in  favor  of 
social  centers: 

Doubtless  the  school  board  finds  the  problem  of  fuel  supply  as  difficult  of 
solution  as  it  is  proving  to  everybody  else,  but  the  plan  of  the  chief  engineer 
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to  economize  by  closing  up  the  school  social  centers  is  of  veiy  questionable 
expediency,  to  say  the  least. 

The  social  center  is  quite  as  useful  and  necessary  a  factor  in  our  com- 
munity life  as  the  school  itself,  and  at  no  time  were  its  activities  more  desirable 
than  now.  The  task  in  which  the  nation  is  engaged  requires  that  we  shall  not 
merely  conserve  but  extend  in  every  possible  way  all  agencies  that  foster  the 
community  spirit  and  contribute  to  intelligent,  contented  citizenship.  Never 
have  men  and  women  needed  the  sense  of  fellowship,  of  common  interest,  and 
the  opportunity  to  express  it  more  than  they  do  today. 

The  school  is  the  natural  rall3dng-place  for  the  nei|^borhood.  It  belongs 
to  the  people.  Beneath  its  roof  all  racial,  social,  and  creedal  distinctions  axe 
merged  in  the  commonality.  There  is  no  other  institution  of  which  this  is 
true.  To  dose  the  social  centers  would  be  a  sin  against  the  democracy  for 
which  we  are  fighting,  a  blow  at  the  morale  of  our  people,  a  subversion  of  com- 
munity efficiency  at  the  time  when  it  is  vital  to  maintain  efficiency. 

As  the  social  center  has  developed  in  Chicago's  schools,  imder  the  direction 
of  men  and  women  of  vision  and  social  spirit,  it  has  become  far  more  than  a 
neighborhood  recreational  opportunity.  It  is  an  educational  agency  of  greatest 
value.  It  is  a  promoter  of  intelligent  patriotism,  an  antidote  for  disloyalty  and 
sedition.  It  cultivates  Americanism.  Close  the  social  centers  and  you  extin- 
guish so  many  fires  beneath  the  great  melting-pot  of  our  heterogeneous  citizen- 
ship; you  check  the  fusing  process  so  essential  to  the  strength  of  our  national  life. 

Much  of  self-sacrificing  labor  has  gone  into  the  building  up  of  the  social 
centers  in  Chicago  schools.  No  labor  has  been  more  fruitful  for  good.  The 
undoing  of  this  excellent  work  is  not  to  be  considered  while  there  is  any  other 
^y  to  meet  the  emergency.  Chicago  needs  it  and  the  nation  needs  it.  Thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  will  suffer  hardship  if  deprived  of  its 
advantages.  The  school  board  should  instruct  its  chief  engineer  to  discover 
some  less  costly  method  of  economizing. 


School  Buildings  Belong  to  the  Pxtbuc 

From  Denver  comes  the  cheering  word  that  Superintendent  Cole  has 
convinced  the  Board  of  Education  that  school  buildings  belong  to  the 
public  and  are  capable  of  serving  the  public  in  the  evening  as  well  as 
during  the  day.  Many  a  school  board  has  been  reluctant  to  allow 
gatherings  of  citizens  the  free  use  of  school  buildings.  Forsooth  light 
and  heat  and  janitor  services  for  night  meetings  often  might  amount  to 
a  serious  consideration.  At  the  present  moment  this  condition  is 
threatening  the  well-established  social  centers  of  Chicago.  In  some 
conununities  a  sensible  procedure  might  be  to  charge  bare  e3q>enses; 
but  it  seems  incredible  to  think  that  a  municipality  cannot  afford  to 
provide  free  of  cost  suitable  gathering-places.    Parks  and  playgrounds 
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are  part  of  our  municipal  programs  for  maintaining  the  health  of  our 
people.  By  what  stretch  of  logic  is  it  possible  to  deny  the  need  for  the 
same  purposes  of  municipal  halls  and  lyceums?  Far  from  being  dis- 
couraged in  the  desire  to  utilize  school  plants,  citizens  should  be  urged 
to  make  use  of  their  own  property,  the  public  schools. '  No  new  building 
should  be  erected  improvided  with  an  easily  accessible,  comfortably 
furnished  public  meeting-place.  As  in  Denver,  any  reputable  body  of 
citizens  ought  to  be  able  to  petition  for  the  use  of  the  auditorium.  In 
that  city  three  taxpayers,  who  become  guarantors  for  the  safe-keeping 
of  public  property,  apply  for  the  hall.  An  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  approves  the  petition,  or  rejects  it,  upon  suitable  grounds. 
Denver  has  gone  the  limit  of  liberality,  extending  to  her  people  the  use 
of  these  public  halls  free  of  expense. 


War  Saving  on  Method  op  Ordebing  Textbooks 

Earlier  ordering  of  school  textbooks  by  boards  of  education  offers 
a  fruitful  field  for  saving  in  war  time,  according  to  Henry  P.  Kendall, 
of  the  Plimpton  Press.  If  school  boards  can  arrange  to  adopt  school 
texts  before  January  first,  asserts  Mr.  Kendall,  instead  of  waiting  imtil 
the  end  of  the  school  year  in  Jime,  a  large  saving  in  the  bookbinding 
trade  will  result.  Ordering  school  textbooks  earlier  in  the  year  will,  it 
is  declared,  help  to  regularize  emplo)anent  in  the  schoolbook  trade, 
m^lciTig  uniform  hours  of  work  and  rates  of  pay  possible  throughout  the 
year.  In  one  plant  at  the  present  time  the  hours  of  labor  so  vary 
between  winter  and  summer  that,  on  a  basis  of  100  per  cent  as  the  flat 
weekly  ¥rage,  operators  during  the  summer  months,  because  of  overtime, 
earn  about  130  per  cent  and  during  the  winter  months  about  60  per  cent. 
The  workers  are  obliged  to  work  very  long  hours  in  the  summer  time  and 
to  go  without  vacations. 

Earlier  ordering  of  schoolbooks  will  also  conserve  human  energy, 
because  it  will  make  it  possible  to  run  a  factory  with  a  minimum  number 
of  employees;  it  will  save  machinery,  because  less  will  be  required  to 
produce;  and  it  will  save  coal  in  conserving  the  heat,  light,  and  power. 
Furthermore,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  can  be  greatly  increase^  where 
work  is  uniform  in  quantity,  and  the  cost  of  production  is  much  less  in 
a  plant  where  the  product  is  produced  more  uniformly.  As  a  result  of 
Mr.  Kendall's  suggestion  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  written  to 
every  city  school  board  in  the  coimtry  asking  whether  it  will  not  be 
possible  hereafter  to  order  schoolbooks  before  the  first  of  January. 
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Supervised  Study 

Questionnaires  submitted  to  high-school  pupils  are  alwa}rs  of  doubtful 
value.  W.  M.  Proctor,  of  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University,  has  col- 
lected replies  from  i,66i  pupils  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  indicate  that 
they  spend  an  average  of  95  minutes  a  day  in  school  study  and  68  minutes 
a  day  in  home  study.  Apparently  these  data  were  derived  from  schools 
few  of  which  maintain  any  form  of  supervised  study.  Mr.  Proctw  then 
imdertook  to  canvass  the  schools  whidi  provided  for  a  lengthened  school 
day  and  resulting  supervised  study  periods.  Replies  were  received  from 
42  schools;  31  report  the  lengthened  period  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  60'  period,  divided  30-30,  No.  of  cases    3 
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Of  the  remaining  eleven  schools  six  employ  a  study  coach ;  two  have  special 
conference  periods,  where  teachers  meet  all  the  pupils  who  are  taking  work 
imder  them  for  help  and  direction  in  their  studies,  and  three  have  some  ^>ecial 
method  of  administering  the  Study  Hall. 

Testimony  of  principals  is  somewhat  divided,  though  generally 
favorable  to  the  plan:  26  principals  s^d  that  study  habits  have  been 
improved;  2  said  that  only  the  slow  students  have  been  helped,  idiile  the 
brighter  ones  have  not;  22  said  that  home  study  has  been  greatly 
reduced;  4  could  see  no  change;  25  said  that  pupils  and  teachers 
co-operated  heartily;  several  said  that  teachers  talked  too  much  during 
the  study  periods.    Mr.  Proctor  continues: 

Wherever  the  plan  had  been  in  use  long  enough  to  make  possible  the  com- 
piling of  statistics  as  to  the  effect  of  supervised  study  on  scholarship  there  was 
practically  imanimous  agreement  that  the  number  of  failures  had  been  reduced 
and  the  standards  of  scholarship  had  been  raised.  The  high  school  at 
Snohomish,  Washington,  reports  that  the  average  percentage  of  failures  in 
elementary  algebra  for  the  two  years  prior  to  the  adoption  of  supervised  study 
was  28  per  cent.    But  for  the  two-year  period  following  the  adoption  of  super* 
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vised  study  the  failures  in  the  same  subject  were  reduced  to  17  per  cent. 
Hoquiam,  Washington,  reports  that  the  average  marks  of  the  students  range 
ro  per  cent  higher  and  that  the  number  of  honor  pupils  has  been  doubled  since 
supervised  study  was  introduced.  The  principal  of  the  Areata  high  school, 
California,  reports  that  the  average  mark  of  the  Freshman  class  has  been  raised 
from  78  per  cent  to  82}  per  cent  during  the  first  year  of  supervised  study. 
Santa  Cruz,  California,  comparing  the  year  1914-15,  the  last  under  the  old 
plan,  with  the  year  1916-17,  the  second  year  under  supervised  study,  finds 
that  the  increase  in  the  total  nimiber  of  high  marks  has  been  157  per  cent, 
the  decrease  in  low  marks  230  per  cent,  and  the  decrease  in  failiures  188  per 
cent.  Reno,  Nevada,  reports  a  decrease  of  45  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
failures  and  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  in  the  nimiber  of  students  making 
excellent  marks.  

The  Rapid-Advancement  Class 

In  the  September  issue  of  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
tision  Miss  Eva  L.  Mulrey,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  describes  a 
method  by  which  the  schools  of  that  city  make  provision  for  the  rapid 
advancement  of  specially  gifted  pupils.  A  combination  group  of  f ourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grades  receives  pupils  from  the  third;  a  combination 
group  of  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  receives  pupils  from  the  fifth.  The 
two  combination  groups  are  not  tried  in  the  same  district  in  any  one 
year.  From  all  the  fifth  grades  of  any  one  district  the  group  of  thirty 
pupils  are  selected,  and  upon  them  their  rare  opportunities  are  impressed. 
Miss  Mulrey  sajrs:  "These  children  are  of  necessity  as  nearly  perfect, 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  as  we  can  imagine.  No  child  is 
admitted  who  is  not  'A-i '  in  conduct.  He  may  not  be  perfect  in  arith- 
metic, but  he  may  excel  in  English.  He  may  not  spell  correctly  every 
word,  but  he  may  do  excellent  work  in  history," 

The  course  of  study  which  is  given  rapid-advancement  classes  is 
characterized  by  the  comparative  absence  of  drill.  Little  drill  is  neces- 
sary because  the  children  are  very  quick  to  see,  to  comprehend,  and  to 
retam.  Incidentally  this  fact  brings  home  the  enormous  waste  of  time 
for  bright  pupils  who  keep  pace  in  grade  promotions  with  their  slower 
fellows.  A  second  feature  of  the  curriculum  is  the  elimination  of  what 
Miss  Mulrey  calls  "frills."  Music,  manual  training,  and  drawing  are 
given  little  prominence.  Natiire-study  is  correlated  with  geography, 
physiology  with  hygiene  and  science,  and  all  of  these  courses  supply 
abimdant  opportunities  for  exercises  in  oral  and  written  expression.  The 
special  group  is  kept  together  for  two  years,  thus  passing  from  the  fifth 
grade  to  the  first  year  of  high  school  in  two  years. 
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The  experiment  is  interesting  and  will  bear  observation.  At  present 
it  seems  not  mifair  to  say  that  the  rapid-advancement  class,  with  its 
difficulties  of  administration,  with  its  resultant  hard  feelings  and  heart- 
aches, with  its  depressing  effect  of  loading  upper  grades  with  slow  pupils, 
is  but  a  cumbersome  device.  The  saving  of  one  year  for  the  brighter 
pupils,  or  even  two  years  by  semiannual  promotions,  or,  still  better,  by 
promotions  at  unstated  intervals,  appears  to  be  a  much  more  sensibte 
program.  However,  the  motives  of  economy  of  time  for  pupOs  and 
economy  of  teaching  energy  are  so  necessary  of  attainment  that  eq)eri- 
ments  to  secure  these  ends  ought  to  be  multiplied. 


Co-oPERAnoN  WITH  Latin-Amesican  Universities 

One  inevitable  result  of  the  world-war  will  be  a  closer  drawing 
together  of  North  and  South  America,  the  various  nations  realizing  that 
America  for  Americans  must  be  ever  more  vigorously  maintained. 
Early  this  year  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  sent  a  letter  to  fifty-nine  universities  of  the  United  States  and 
to  twenty  universities  of  Latin  America  proposing  the  establishment  of 
exchange  professorships,  the  establishment  of  fellowships,  and  a  program 
of  scientific  co-operation  between  the  institutions  of  the  two  Americas. 

Although  the  ¥rar  has  for  the  moment  introduced  an  element  of 
imcertainty  in  university  finances,  seven  institutions  in  the  United  States 
have  signified  their  readiness  to  co-operate  next  year.  The  University 
of  Illinois  has  established  an  exchange  assistantship  with  Chile;  the 
University  of  Indiana,  a  docentship  open  to  all  Latin  America.  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  and  Clark  universities  offer  liberal  scholarships,  while 
many  other  institutions  promise  to  give  special  consideration  to  appli- 
cants of  merit  from  South  America. 

Up  to  the  present,  shortness  of  time  has  allowed  plans  to  be  formu- 
lated by  only  four  institutions  in  the  other  America.  The  National 
University  of  Chile,  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  University  of 
Tucimian,  and  the  University  of  Honduras  all  welcome  the  proposal  with 
gracious  thoughts  of  compliance.  The  committee  of  the  Association  of 
University  Professors  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  L.  L.  Rowe,  modestly 
referring  to  the  at  present  scanty  results,  expresses  a  hope  that  the  pro- 
posals may  not  be  allowed  to  languish.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the 
leading  institutions  of  learning  in  the  twin  Americas  shall  at  once  b^;in 
to  promote  acquaintance  and  cement  the  friendships  among  all  nations 
of  the  Western  Continent. 
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HOW  TO  KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  QUANTITATIVE 
LITERATURE  OF  EDUCATION 


H.  O.  RUGG 
University  of  Chicago 


The  outstanding  characteristic  of  education  as  it  has  developed  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  is  foimd  to  be  a  general  acceptance  of  the  quantitative  method  by 
school  men.  As  education  has  become  more  and  more  a  scientific  profession, 
it  has  been  recognized  that  the  success  of  the  school  man  is  determined  most 
largely  by  the  degree  to  which  he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  quantitative  tools. 
To  the  school  administrator  and  teacher  the  most  necessary  tools  of  the  day, 
aside  from  classroom  and  school  experience,  are  acquired  by  keeping  up  to 
date  with  the  quantitative  literature  in  education. 

This  quantitative  literature  is  multipl3ring  more  rapidly  than  the  teacher 
or  superintendent  interested  in  the  general  field  of  education  can  hope  to  keep 
in  touch  with  it.  We  recognize  dearly  today  that  we  must  select  our  field  of 
interest,  and  we  find  that,  even  when  doing  so,  it  requires  unusual  efforts  to 
keep  acquainted  with  what  is  coming  out  in  school  report,  magazine,  mono- 
graph, and  book. 

Agencies  which  are  equipped  to  acquaint  the  school  man  with  this  rap- 
idly midtipl3ring  literature  must  take  upon  themselves  more  and  more  actively 
the  carrying  out  of  this  fimction.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  dis- 
cussions to  put  into  the  hands  of  school  people  a  systematic  method  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  quantitative  literature  of  the  day.  It  may  be  said  at  this 
point  that  the  review  editors  of  these  journals  will  attempt  to  keep  this  par- 
ticular device  up  to  date  from  year  to  year  and  th\is  place  at  the  disposal  of 
the  school  man  an  ever-ready  tool  to  help  him  in  sta3ring  abreast  of  the  times. 

A.    THE  NECESSITY  FOR  WELL-SELECTED  BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIC MATERIAL 

The  student  who  wishes  to  attack  the  solution  of  any  new  problem  in 
education  faces  first  the  task  of  mastering  what  has  been  done  by  others  in  the 
same  field.  His  first  need  is  that  of  a  well-selected  bibliography  in  his  particu- 
lar field.  Most  bibliographies  covering  the  general  field  of  education,  or  even 
of  its  more  important  subdivisions,  contain  material  which  has  not  in  all  cases 
been  properly  evaluated.  The  student  wishes  to  know,  out  of  the  himdreds  of 
studies  which  have  been  made  in  his  field,  which  ones  will  be  most  helpful 
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to  him  in  starting  upon  his  problem.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  recent 
movement  in  education  is  that  school  men  have  more  and  more  turned  to  this 
task  of  making  systematic  evaluations  of  bibliographic  material  and  have 
reported  these  in  connection  with  their  books  or  original  studies  in  the  particu* 
lar  fields.  The  tendency  recently  has  been  to  give  the  reader  a  selected  and 
evaluated  bibliography.  We  therefore  print  first,  in  this  review,  a  list  of  books 
each  of  which  gives  the  reader  for  the  field  in  question  a  well-annotated  and 
clearly  organized  bibliography.' 

A  LIST  OF  TEXTBOOKS  ON  EDUCATION,  EACH  OF  WmCH  CONTAINS 
SELECTED  BIBUOGRAPfflC  MATERIAL 

I.    School  Administkation 

A.    General  Field 

1.  CuBBESLEY,  E.  P.  PMtc  Sckool  Admimstraium.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Hough- 
ton Mifflm  Co.,  1916. 

.  3.  RuoG,  H.  O.    SUxtisUcd  Methods  Applied  to  Education.    Boston  and  Chicago: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  191 7. 
3.  Steayer,  G.  D.,  and  Thorndike,  E.  L.    Educational  Admimstration;  QMOuiita^ 
tive  Studies,    New  Yoric:  MacmUlan,  1913. 

B.    ^edal  Phases  of  Administratioa 

X.  MiNDCAL  Essentials  in  Various  Subjects.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Fourteenth  Yearbooh,  Part  I  (1915),  Sixteenth  Yearbooh,  Part  I  (1917), 
Seventeenth  Yearbook  (in  preparation,  issued  Febniaiy,  1918).  BloQmingtraiy  JSL: 
Public  School  Publishiog  Co. 

2.  The  Curriculum.  BoBsrrT,  J.  F.,  "Summaiy  of  the  Scientific  Studies  oo 
Curriculum  Making,*'  Elementary  School  Journal,  October,  191 7. 

3.  Junior  High  School.  Douglass,  A.  A.,  Part  HI  of  the  Fifteenth  Yearbook^ 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Bloomington,  Bl.:  Public  School 
Publishing  Co.,  1916. 

4.  School  Surveys:  Crrv,  State,  Industrial,  and  Rural.  Rugc,  H.  O.,  StaHsUcal 
Methods  A  pplied  to  Education,    Boston  and  Chicago :  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  191 7. 

5.  School  Costs  and  Business  Management.  Rugg,  H.  O.,  "Summary  of  the 
Literature  of  Public-School  Costs  and  Business  Management,"  Elementary  School 
Journal,  XVH  (April,  1917),  591. 

6.  Promotion  Plans.  Holmes,  W.  H.,  School  Organisation  and  the  Individmal 
Child.    Worcester,  Mass.:  Davis  Press,  1912. 

7.  Teachers'  Marking  Systems.  Rugg,  H.  O.,  ''Teachers'  Marks  and  Marldng 
Systems,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  February,  1915. 

8.  Educational  Measurement  and  Standard  Tests. 

(i)  Gray,  W.S.,''Desaiptive  List  of  Standard  Tests,"  £{«fPiefitary5dboof/Mi^ 
XVm  (September.  1917),  56. 

<  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  these  bibliographies  contain  references  to 
material  of  a  non-quantitative  nature.  They  are  included  in  this  review  to  bring  aO 
phases  of  educational  literature  within  reach  of  the  student  of  education. 
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(3)  HoucES,  H.  W.,  and  others,  DescripUve  Bibliograpky  of  MeasuremetU  in 
Elementary  Subjects  (Harvard  Bulletins  in  Education,  No.  5).    Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Harvard  University,  191 7. 
9.  Vocational  Guidance.    Brewer,  J.  M.,  and  Kelly,  R.  W.    Sdeckd  CrUical 
Bibliograpky  of  Vocational  Guidance  (Harvard  Bulletins  in  Education,  No.  4). 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University,  February,  191 7. 
xo.  Secondary  Education. 

(i)  Monroe,  Paul  (Editor),  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,    New  York: 

Macmillan,  1914. 
(3)  Snedden,  D.  S.,  Problems  of  Secondary  Education,    Boston,  New  Yoric: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  191 7. 
XI.  CoiofUNiTY  Center  Activities.    Perry,  C.  A.,  Community  Center  AcUviHes. 

New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1916. 
xa.  Supervised  Study.    Hall-Quest,  A.  L.,  Supervised  Study.    New  Yoric:  Mac- 
millan, 1916. 
13.  School  Hygiene.    Rafeer,  L.  W.,  Educational  Hygiene,    New  York:  Scribner, 

X915. 

n.    Teaching  the  Various  Subjects 

X.  Teaching  Elementary  Subjects.    Rafeer,  L.  W.,  Teaching  the  Elementary^ 

School  Subjects,    New  York:  Scribner,  1917. 
3.  English.    Hosic,  J.  F.  (Compiler),  Reorganisation  of  En^h  in  Secondary 

Schools  (Bulletin  3, 191 7).    Washington:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

3.  Mathematics.    Smith,  D.  E.,  Teaching  of  Mathematics,    Boston:  (^nn  &  Co. 

4.  Science.  Twiss,  G.  R.,  Textbook  in  the  Principles  of  Science  Teaching.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  191 7. 

5.  History,  Civics,  and  Government. 

(i)  Johnson,  Henry,  Teacking  of  History  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Sckools. 

New  York:  Macmillan,  1915. 
(3)  Wayland,  J.  W.,  How  to  Teack  American  History,    New  York:  Macmillan, 

1914. 
(3)  American  Political  Science  Association,  Committee  on  Instruction, 

Teacking  of  Government.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1916. 

ni.    Educational  Psychology 

].  General  Field.  Very  complete  summaries,  critical  comment,  and  bibliogra- 
phies of  general  field  in:  Thorndike,  E.  L.,  Educational  Psyckology  (3  vols.): 
Vol.  I,  Original  Nature  of  Men;  VoL  H,  Psyckology  of  Learning  (covers  field  of 
practice  curve  and  transfer  of  training);  VoL  HI,  Mental  Work,  Fatigue,  and 
Individual  Differences,  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1913-14. 

tf.  Transfer  of  Training.  Complete  tabular  and  descriptive  summary  of  studies 
to  1914  in:  RuGG,  H.  O.,  Experimental  Determination  of  Mental  Discipline  in 
Sckool  Studies,    Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  1916. 

.3.  Mental  Tests. 

(i)  Terman,  L.  M.,  Tke  Measurement  of  Intelligence,    Boston,  New  York: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916. 
(2)  Whiffle,  G.  M.,  Manual  of  Physical  and  Mental  Tests  (2  vols.).    Baltimore: 
Warwick  &  York,  1914. 
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B.    SOURCES  OF  THE  CURRENT  QUANTITATIVE 
LITERATURE  IN  EDUCATION 

Knowing  the  sources  to  which  to  turn  for  bibliographic  material,  the 
school  man  also  needs  to  be  in  touch  with  the  permanently  established  agencies 
which  are  constantly  issuing  quantitative  literature.  For  those  administrative 
officers  and  school  teachers  who  have  not  already  at  hand  a  list  of  these  sources, 
we  enumerate  the  most  important  of  them  next.  In  each  case  bureaus  or 
other  types  of  educational  agencies  have  been  included  if  it  seems  likely  that 
the  school  man  by  keeping  in  touch  with  them  will  be  able  to  secure  from  time 
to  time  material  of  a  sort  helpful  to  his  school  practice.  The  idea  tmder^dng 
this  next  phase  of  our  review  is  that  there  are  certain  more  important  bureaus, 
foundations,  departments,  etc.,  which  are  continually  investigating  scientifically 
spedh^c  aspects  of  school  practice,  and  which  are  reporting  the  results  to  workers 
interested  in  the  various  problems.    The  list  follows: 

I.     BUKEAUS  AND  FOUNDATIONS  OF  NATIONAL  SCOFE 

1.  U.S.  Bureao  of  Sdocatioii,  Washington,  D.C.  Four  types  of  publications:  (a)  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  comprises  two  volumes.  Vol.  I  is 
made  up  of  descriptive  reports  dn  current  movements  in  education,  recent  educa- 
tional experiments  and  innovations,  descriptive  summaries  of  conditions  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad;  YoL  n  comprises  detailed  statistics  for  all  cities  and 
towns  above  5,000  population  which  have  reported  to  the  Bureau  during  the  past 
year.  Statistics  are  for  all  phases  of  finance  (revenues  and  expenditures,  unit 
costs,  etc.),  attendance  statistics,  and  statistics  on  the  teaching  staff,  (b)  BvUeHns 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Each  year  the  Bureau  publishes  approximately 
fifty  bulletins  written  by  collaborating  ^)ecialists  of  the  Bureau  on  particular 
problems  of  education.  In  the  past  some  most  in^K>rtant  contributions  to  ednca-  * 
tional  administration  have  been  made  through  these  bulletins.  Lists  can  be  found 
in  the  back  cover  of  each  bulletin.  Under  war  conditions  charges  are  made  lox 
each  of  these  bulletins  to  those  who  are  not  on  the  selected  mailing  list,  (c)  Nems 
Letters  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  Mimeographed  material  on  particular  aspects 
of  education  received  intermittently  by  those  on  the  mailing  list 

2.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  £.  2  2d  Street,  New  York  City.  Division  of  Educa- 
tion, Leonard  P.  Ayres,  director. "  Has  published  since  1908  many  valuable  mono- 
graphs and  bulletins  on  special  phases  of  educational  administration.  Send  for 
bulletin  annoimdng  the  activities  and  publications  of  the  bureau.  Publications 
sold  at  cost,  in  the  main  from  5  cents  to  25  cents.  A  few  larger  monographs  have 
been  published. 

3.  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  576  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  1916.  (a)  Annual  Reports  (eleventh  annual  report  of  the  president  and 
of  the  treasurer,  October,  1916)  containing  many  reports  of  detailed  investigations 
on  teachers'  pensions  for  colleges  and  public  schoob;  also  summaries  of  studies 
made  by  the  division  of  educational  inquiry,  (d)  Bulletins,  Ten  separate  bulletins, 
subjects  of  which  can  be  foimd  in  recent  annual  reports.  Studies  of  state  and 
national  conditions  have  been  and  are  being  made  of  medical  education,  law  edu- 
cation, engineering  education,  state  surve3rs  of  education  in  Vermont,  and  normal 
schools  in  Missouri    Reports  on  investigations  of  teacher-training  courses. 
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OMitral  Sdocatioii  Board,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  (a)  Reports.  Four 
rqx>rt8,  the  first  for  the  years  1902-14,  the  second  for  1914-15,  the  third  for  1915-16, 
the  fourth  for  1916-17  (in  preparation).  (()  Special  studies  in  educatian.  Four 
special  reports,  three  of  which  are  in  preparation,  (c)  Occasional  papers.  Seven 
^ort  papers  of  a  philosophic  nature. 


n.    State  Departments  of  Edttcation  Which  Issue  Monographic 
Material  in  Education 

I.  Few  Hampshire  (Concord):  Bureau  of  Research.  Bulletins  issued  on  educational 
measurement.  One  available  by.H.  A.  Brown  on  reading.  Others  in  press  on 
Latin,  one  on  typewriting,  and  one  on  the  languages. 

a.  Few  Jersey  (Trenton):  Address  Commissioner  C.  N.  Kendall.  Monographs  on 
the  teaching  of  various  subjects. 

3.  Massachusetts  (Boston):  Commissioner  Payson  Smith. 

4.  Few  York  (Albany) :  Conmiissioner  J.  H.  Flnley,  Deputy  Commissioner.  Thomas 
£.  Flnegan.  Bulletins  on  various  phases  of  school  practice.  Address  Wnm  C. 
Case  for  excellent  material  on  school  costs  and  school  accounting.  Accounting 
forma  which  would  be  helpful  to  superintendents  of  schools  in  small  as  well  as  in 
laige  cities  published  by  C.  F.  ^^Olliams  &  Son,  Albany,  N.Y. 

5.  Wisconsin  (Madison):  Superintendent  C.  P.  Cary;  Dr.  W.  W.  Theisen,  director 
of  educational  measurements.  Bulletins  issued  monthly,  Educatianal  News  BtU- 
letm.  

m.    Bulletins  on  Education  Issued  by  State  Universities 

I.  Indiana  (Bloomington):  Annual  bulletin  on  educational  measurement  (50  cents). 
Bureau  of  Co^yperative  Research. 

3.  nUsols  (Urbana):  (i)  Bulletins  issued  by  School  of  Education  (address  director 
of  school);  (2)  annual  proceedings  of  University  of  Illinois  High  School  Conference 
now  contain  good  material.    H.  A.  Hollister,  high-school  visitor. 

3.  Kansas  (Lawrence):  Dean  F.  H.  Kelly. 

4.  Texas  (Austin):  University  bulletins  issued  by  Extension  Division.  S<Hne  adminis- 
trative and  pedagogical  material    Mailing  lists. 

5.  Wisconsin  (Madison) :  Series  of  high-school  manuals  and  other  bulletins. 


IV.    Departments  of  Educational  Research  in  City  School  Systeics 
Baltimore,  Md.  Edwin  Hebden  714  Euclid  Ave.,  Roland  Park 

Branch  P.O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
atsr  Director  AddicM 

r  Frank  W.  BaVou  \ 
Boston,  Mass.  1  A  W  Kallom      1        ^^  Mason  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bulletins  distributed  by  secretarjr  of  School  Conunittee  in  response  to  request. 
7  cents  each.  Twelve  bullethis  published  covering  the  design  and  use  of  standard 
tests  in  arithmetic,  spelling^  geography,  Engiisn,  penmanship,  reading;  also 
reports  on  school  aoministration. 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  William  A.  Mackey     Department  of  Public  Instruc- 

tion, 1401  N.Y.  Telephone 
Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
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City  Director  Addroi 

Chicago  Samud  B.  Allison        Office,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Chicago,  QL 
Department  just  organized— no  material  available. 
Cleveland,  Ohio  C.  W.  Sutton  Office,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Qeveland,  (Hiio 
Planning  to  publish  bulletins;  conducts  courses  in  educational  measurements 
at  dty  trainmg  school 

Columbus,  Ohio  Office,  Superintendent  of 

Schoob,  Cohimbus,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich.  S.  A.  Courtis  82  Eliot  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Write  S.  A.  Courtis  for  191 7-18  announcement  of  standard  tests  and  bulletins 
handled  by  ''Bureau  of  Co-operative  Research." 

mbbing,  Minn.  Wylie  W.  Richardson  Board  of  Education,  HibbiDg, 

Minn. 
Kansas  Qty,  Mo.  George  Melcher  Library  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Ma 

Bulletins  available  on  the  use  of  standard  tests  in  various  subjects. 
Los  Angeles,  CaL  Robert  H.Lane  Office,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Division  of  research  organized  May,  191 7.    Will  publish  first  yearbook 
June,  1918.    Have  issued  two  bulletins  on  standard  tests. 

Louisville,  Ky.  HenrietU  V.  Race       Board  of  Education,   Louis- 

ville, Ky. 
NewYoric,N.Y.  E.  A.  Nifenecker         jsoo  Park  Ave.,  New  Yoric, 

N.Y. 
Fifteen  bulletins  published  1914-17.    Prices  vary  from  10  cents  to  30  cents. 
List  of  publications  on  apfdication. 

Oakland,  CaL  VirgQ  E.  Dickson        Board  of  Education,  Oakland^ 

CaL 
Bulletins  published  intermittently;  one  on  spelling  and  another  on  Inform&' 
Hon  Service  as  Deodoped  in  the  Oakland  Schools, 

Omaha,  Neb.  Homer  W.Anderson    Omaha,  Neb. 

Rochester,  N.Y.  J.  P.  O'Hem  Office,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Schenectady,  N.Y.  H.  L.  Davenport         108  Union  St,  Schenectady^ 

N.Y. 
Publications  included  in  superintendent's  annual  report.    No  buDetiDS 
issued. 

Topeka,  Kan.  Ira  J.  Bright  620  Tyler  St,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Publication  included  in  superintendent's  annual  rqx>rt 


V.    BuxBAUs  OF  Research  in  Uniyerstties,  Nosmal  Schools,  Boasds  of  Edu- 
cation, Foundations,  etc. 

lottitation  Director  AddreM 

Arkansas,  University  of.  J.  R.  Jewell  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Cleveland  Foundation.  Allen  T.  Bums  Cleveland,  Ohio 

General  Education  Board.  Abraham  Flezner  61  Broadway,  New  YoriL,  N.Y. 
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Institutioii  Director  Address 

Indiana  University.  Vacant  at  present        Bloomington,  Ind. 

Annual  spring  conference  on  educational  measurements.  Proceedings  pub- 
lished as  annual  report  in  spring  of  each  year.  Three  or  four  such  reports  avail- 
able.   Price  50  cents  each.    1914  report  out  of  print. 

Iowa,  University  of.  £.  J.  Ashbaugh  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Annual  conference  on  supervision  held  in  December.  No  report  published. 
Special  bulletins  published  intermittently  by  Extension  Division.  Several 
already  available  on  use  of  standard  tests. 

Kansas,  University  of.  F.  J.  Kelly  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Will  publish  bulletins  intermittently.    None  is  yet  available. 
Kansas  State  Normal  School.      Walter  S.  Monroe        Emporia,  Kan. 

Publish  annual  reports  in  bulletin  form  and  supplementary  bulletins  inter- 
mittently on  educationied  measurements. 

Minnesota,  University  of.          M.  £.  Haggerty  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Nebraska,  University  of.            Charles  Fordyce  Lincoln,  Neb. 

New  York  State  Department      William  A.  Averill  Albany,  N. Y. 

of  Education. 

Oklahoma,  University  of.           W.  W.  Phelan  Norman,  Okla. 

One  report  published.    Plan  to  publish  bulletins. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation.           Leonard  P.  Asrres  New  York,  N.Y. 

South  Dakota,  University  of.     W.  Franklin  Jones  Vermilion,  S.D. 

No  publications  as  yet. 

South  DakoU  Northern  Nor-      Willis  E.  Johnson  Aberdeen,  S.D. 
mal  and  Industrial  School. 

Bureau  of  Educational  Research.  Bulletin  11,  No.  3  the  only  one  available. 
Plan  to  publish  others. 

Wisconsin  State  Board              B.  R.  Buckingham      Madison,  Wis. 
of  Education.  

VI.  "Experimental  Schools" 
A  Ustof  27  Experimental  Schools  and  a  complete  Usi  of  references  to  such  schools  is^ 
given  in  BuUetin  No.  3  of:  The  Bureau  of  Educational  Exferdients,  70  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  This  bureau  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  experimenters  in  educa- 
tion, organized  to  support  educational  experimentation  and  to  initiate  new  experi- 
ments; to  collect  and  make  available  for  public  use  infonnation  about  the  whole 
field  of  experiments  in  education,  and  to  hasten  introduction  of  newly  acquired  methods 
through  actual  teaching  experiments.  Five  bulletins  have  been  issued.  Jean  Lee 
Hunt,  secretary f  Departmenl  of  Information. 


Vn.  Important  Monographic  Series  and  Yearbooks  Which  Report  the 
More  Important  Quantitative  Studies  in  Education 

I.  Columbia  University,  Teachers  College,  Contributions  to  Education.  Series  includes 
83  volumes  to  date.  Ten  volumes  on  an  average  are  published  each  year.  Com- 
plete catalogue  sent  on  request.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  €^ll^;e,  New 
York  City.  Bulletin  issued  Catalog  of  Publications  of  Teachers  College,  Teachers 
College  Bulletin,  Eighth  Series,  No.  7,  December  2,  1916.  A  series  of  83  mono- 
gr^>hs  containing  rqx>rts  of  quantitative  studies  on  elimination,  retardation, 
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school  finance,  costs,  and  bofldingB;  the  tearhing  staff;  marking  qrstems;  scales 
and  standard  tests,  etc  Most  of  the  early  quantitative  studies  in  administratioa 
were  in  this  series. 
3.  University  of  Chicago  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  Edited  in  con- 
junction with  School  Review  and  Elementary  School  Journal,  Published  by  Tbe 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price  varies;  $5.00  per  volume  (postage  50  cents 
extra).  First  volume  will  contain  ai^m>zimately  1,000  pages.  Published  inter- 
mittently, probably  six  to  ten  monographs  per  year.  Scientific  studies  on  Irsraing 
in  the  various  subjects;  the  use  of  standard  tests;  also  quantitative  material  oq 
school  administration. 

3.  Educational  Psychology  Monographs.  Edited  by  Guy  M.  Whq)ple.  Published 
separately  at  varying  prices.  Warwick  &  York,  Lancaster,  Pa.  A  list  of  moce 
than  thirty  separate  studies,  chiefly  in  the  field  of  educational  psychology.  Some 
material  on  mental  tests  and  school  administration. 

4.  Harvard  BuUetins  in  Education  (continuiog  Harvard-Newton  bulletins).  Harvard 
University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  No.  5,  September,  191 7.  No.  4  is  first  of 
new  series  devoted  primarily  to  bibliographies  on  special  fields  and  reports  of 
scientific  studies  in  the  use  of  standard  tests.  Other  administrative  problems 
reported. 

5.  Harvard  Studies  in  Education,  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Price  varies  with  monogn^h.  A  few  monographs  already  published,  r^x>rting 
investigations  on  the  teaching  staff  and  other  problems  in  school  administratioou 

6.  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  YesLtbocks,  sixteenth  issued  19x7. 
Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  SL  Over  forty  published.  Price 
usually  75  cents  and  postage.  List  of  titles,  dates,  and  prices  on  pi4>er-back  cover 
of  current  copy.  Sixteenth,  Part  I  just  issued.  Ninety  cents  net.  These  yearbooks 
have  in  the  past  contained  important  studies  on  the  certification  of  teachers,  school 
supervision,  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  school  surveys,  minimal  essen- 
tials and  measurement,  rating  of  teachers,  etc. 

7.  School  Efficiency  Monographs.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.; 
Chicago.  Practical  experiments  and  investigations  in  education  published  in  this 
new  series;  e.g.,  Mahone/s  Standards  in  Education,  Reed's  Newsboy  Service,  etc 


Vni.    Educational  Jousmals  Which  Report  Quantitative  Studies 

X.  American  School  Board  Journal.  Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  354  Milwaukee  St^ 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  W.  C.  Bruce,  editor.  $2.00.  Monthly.  Vol.  LV,  No.  4, 
October,  191 7  issue.  Primarily  a  journal  for  superintendents  and  administrative 
officers;  contains  detailed  material  on  school-board  problems,  school  finance, 
school  buildings;  superintendency  proUems  covered  and  many  personal  news 
notes  on  people  active  in  the  field;  supervision  of  teachers,  etc  No  school  board 
should  be  without  it. 

2,  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  Warwick  &  Yoik,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
(Managing  editor:  C.  H.  Johnson,  deceased.  $2.50.  Monthly.  VoL  m 
No.  7,  September,  191 7.  Contains  articles  on  administration,  especially  hi^i-school 
administration,  marking  systems,  grading  and  promotion,  educational  measurement, 
school  inspection.  Articles  have  been  somewhat  general  Only  a  small  proportkn 
contain  quantitative  material.  Very  little  reference  to  school-boaid,  school- 
finance,  or  school-building  problems. 
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Z.  EtemetOary  School  Journal.  The  Uxdvenity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  III  Edited 
by  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago.  C.  H.  Judd, 
chairman,  Joint  Editorial  Conunittee.  $1 .  50.  Monthly,  except  July  and  August. 
VoL  XVin,  No.  2,  October,  191 7.  Current  fundamental  movements  in  education 
are  discussed  each  month.  School  administrators  and  teachers  are  kept  in  touch 
with  all  educational  literature  issued  each  month.  Articles  on  teaching  methods, 
important  reorganizations  of  grades  and  subject-matter,  standard  tests  and  measure- 
ment, courses  of  study  for  the  grades,  articles  of  general  administrative  appeal  as 
well  as  many  of  interest  to  dementary-school  teachers. 

4.  Journal  of  EducaUonal  Psychology.  Warwick  &  York,  Baltimore,  Md.  J.  C. 
Bell,  managing  editor,  1032A  Sterling  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  $3.00  per  year. 
Monthly,  except  July  and  August.  Vol.  Vm,  No.  7,  September,  191 7.  In  the 
past  has  reported  much  quantitative  material,  but  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  field 
of  laboratory  and  educational  psychology.  Articles  appear  at  times  on  educational 
scales,  standard  tests,  and  other  types  of  measurement  of  abilities  or  of  school  or 
tearhing  efficiency.  Of  more  interest  to  the  college  teacher  and  student  of  educa- 
tional psychology  than  to  public-school  people. 

5.  School  and  Society.  Science  Press.  New  York  City,  Substation  84.  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  Garrison,  N.Y.  J.  McKeen  CatteU,  editor.  $3.00  per  year.  Weekly. 
Vol.  VI,  No.  147,  October  20,  191 7.  A  general  magazine  appealing  primarily  to 
college  and  university  teachers.  Articles  are  very  generally  reprints  of  addresses 
of  a  philosophic  nature.  Each  issue  contains  one  article  on  educational  research 
and  measurement.  Students  of  the  quantitative  materials  of  education  should 
keep  in  touch  with  these  research  articles.  News  notes  relate  primarily  to  the 
college  field. 

6.  School  Review.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  HI.  Edited  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago.  C.  H.  Judd,  chairman, 
Joint  Editorial  Committee.  $1.50.  Monthly,  except  July  and  August. 
VoL  XXV,  No.  8,  October,  191 7.  Essentially  a  high-school  magazine.  Contains 
articles  of  interest  to  the  teacher  of  particular  subjects.  Much  standardizing  and 
measurement  material;  courses  of  study;  discussions  of  reorganizations  of  sec- 
ondary education  (junior  high-school  discussions);  methods  of  teaching  specific 
subjects;  discussions  of  educational  news  and  comment  on  current  events  in  the 
general  field  of  education.  Department  of  reviews  attempts  to  acquaint  the 
reader  with  all  phases  of  educational  literature  appearing  each  month. 


IX.    IKPOKTANT  Textbook  Series  in  Education 

Riverside  Textbooks  in  Education.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.    Edited  by 
Ellwood  P.  Cubberley. 

One  of  most  important  series  now  published;  contains  books  on  school  adminis- 
tration, psychology  of  common  branches,  mental,  laboratory,  and  educational 
tests,  statistical  methods,  school  health  work,  and  the  teaching  of  the  various  sub- 
jects. 

MacmiUan  Textbook  Series.     Macmillan,  New  York,  N.Y.    Edited  by   Paul 
Monroe. 

Primarily  a  series  of  books  on  the  general  principles,  history,  and  philosophy 
of  education;  volumes  on  state  and  county  school  administration,  on  social  educa- 
tion, on  principles  of  teaching. 
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3.  Home  and  School  Series.    MannillaTi,  New  York,  N.Y.    Edited  by  Paal  Monroe. 

A  new  series  of  six  volumes;  three  volumes  by  H.  S.  Curtis  on  Play;  others  on 
general  principles  of  education. 

4.  Scho<4  Efficiency  Series.    World  Bock  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.    Edited  by 
Paul  H.  Hamus. 

A  series  of  thirteen  volumes  comprising  the  reports  of  the  New  School  Inquiry, 
covering  in  "survey^'  form  the  various  fields  of  school  practice;  oilaiged  to  iiKrlude 
Portland  Survey  and  other  volumes. 

5.  Educational  Survey  Series.    World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.Y.;  Chicago. 

Publication  of  various  school  surveys  in  permanent  form. 

6.  Riverside  Monograph  Series.    Houston  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.    Edited  by  H. 
Suzzalo. 

An  important  series  of  monomphs  written  in  non-technical  language  covering 
many  aspects  of  education,  espeaalfy  the  teaching  of  various  ^mbjects. 


n.    COMMENT   ON   CURRENT   EDUCATIONAL   WRITINGS 

A.     A  CRITICAL  REVIEW  OF  THREE  NEW  TEXTBOOKS  ON  HIGH-SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 

In  recent  years  the  sodological  emphasis  in  education  has  brought  about 
three  very  distinct  movements  which  effect  the  reorganization  of  the  mathe- 
matics course  of  study.  The  first  has  revealed  a  distinct  vocational  demand  for 
the  modification  of  the  subject-matter  of  mathematics  and  has  shown  three 
important  aspects,  the  agricultural,  the  commercial,  and  the  industrial  The 
second  movement  has  revealed  itself  in  an  insistent  demand  for  economy  of 
time:  first,  economy  of  time  in  the  minimal  essentials  of  the  subject-matter; 
and  second,  economy  of  time  in  teaching  and  learning.  The  third  move- 
ment has  called  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  subject-matter  of  mathematics 
in  the  intermediate  grades,  the  results  of  the  oiganization  of  the  grades  being 
called  quite  generally  the  junior  high  school. 

In  response  to  these  demands  three  types  of  books  have  appeared  in  recent 
years,  each  claiming  that  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  order  of  things  because 
it  responds  to  one  of  these  demands.  During  the  past  five  years  several 
'^ agricultural  mathematics"  have  appeared  in  which  the  essentials  of  arith- 
metic are  applied  specifically  to  the  problems  of  the  farm.  In  the  same  way  a 
score  of  business  arithmetics  have  appeared,  applying  that  subject-matter 
to  the  commercial  and  trade  activities.  Finally,  during  the  past  six  years 
a  nimiber  of  ''shop"  or  "applied  mathematics"  books  have  appeared,  each 
of  which  has  attempted  to  apply  arithmetic  and  the  fundamentals  of  algebra 
and  geometiy  to  the  specific  situations  which  are  met  in  particular  industries 
and  trades.  This  latter  movement  has  assumed  implicitly  that  boys  leaving 
school  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  grades  go  into  these  trades.  This, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  established  by  quantitative  investigation,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  true. 
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In  all  of  this  modification  of  the  course  of  study  there  may  be  seen  the 
gradual  acquiescence  of  school  teachers  of  mathematics  in  social  pressure  of  a 
purely  utilitarian  sort.  Three  books'  which  have  been  issued  within  the  past 
two  months  typify  various  aspects  of  these  important  movements  of  the  modi* 
fication  of  this  traditional  course  of  study  in  high-school  mathematics. 

The  Keal  and  Phelps  textbook  is  a  distinct  attempt  of  the  school  man  to 
work  out 

the  sequence  of  mathematics  that  would  enable  the  student  to  recognize  fundamental 
prindi^  and  apply  them  in  shop,  drawing-room,  and  laboratory,  and  second,  to  so 
develop  the  course  that  each  year's  woriL  would  be  a  unit  and  not  depend  upon  subse- 
quent development  for  the  application  of  that  work. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  books  that  have  applied  mathematics  to  the  later 
occupational  needs  of  children  have  not  been  founded  upon  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  these  later  occupational  needs.  The  Keal  and  Phelps  textbook  is  the 
first  to  be  constructed.  The  review  editor  gives  it  as  his  judgment  that  it  is 
the  best  compromise  text  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  field  of  secondary 
mathematics,  which  places  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  a  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  fundamental  quantitative  devices,  the  latter  having  been  compiled  with 
definite  reference  to  occupational  needs.  The  book  is  a  most  radical  innovation 
from  the  standpoint  of  Uie  currently  used  algebras.  The  teacher  of  any  one  of 
the  most  popular  first-year  algebras  at  the  present  time  will  perhaps  be  shocked 
at  the  lack  of  conformance  to  traditional  order  in  the  presentation  of  topics,  and 
to  the  veiy  slight  emphasis  upon  many  of  the  so-called  fimdamentals  of  first-year 
algebra  (for  example,  factoring).  Among  the  strong  points  of  the  book  we  can 
note  great  emphasis  upon  concrete  material  (for  example,  graphic  illustrations, 
''scales"))  use  of  levers  for  the  exhibition  of  positive  and  negative  numbers, 
a  rather  good  use  of  the  protractor  for  angle  measiurement,  and  a  heavy  empha- 
sb  on  graphic  illustration  of  fundamental  processes.  There  is  a  good  treat- 
ment of  ratio  and  a  very  desirable  emphasis  upon  the  important  topic  of 
evaluation. 

The  book,  however,  is  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  one-sided  point  of 
view  that  school  men  are  now  taking  in  their  construction  of  textbooks.  With 
the  present  emphasis  upon  fitting  the  course  of  study  to  sodal  needs  the 
teacher  has  been  even  less  indined  than  before  to  equ^>  himself  adequately  with 
psychological  technique  and  to  organize  the  subject-matter  of  his  books  in 
terms  of  a  careful  anal3rsis  of  the  psychology  of  learning  in  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion.   The  Keal  and  Phelps  book  is  organized  about  certain  situations  which 

<  H.  M.  Keal  and  Nancy  S.  Phelps,  Secondary  MathemaHcs,  I.  New  York  and 
Chicago:  Atkinson  Mentzer,  191 7.    Pp.  224. 

W.  L.  Vosbiurgh  and  F.  W.  Gentleman,  Junior  High^ckool  MathemaiicSf  First 
Course,    New  York:   MacmUlan,  191 7.    Pp.  vii-hi46. 

£.  R.  Breslich,  Tkird-Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools.  With  logarithmic 
and  trigonometric  tables  and  mathematical  formulas.  Chicago:  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  191 7.    Pp.  xviii-h33i+table8,  125  pages. 
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are  so  highly  specialized  that  certain  chapters  are  almost  '^non-teachable"  to 
the  average  student.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  defend  the  detailed  content  of 
chapter  vi  on  ''pulleys,  gears,  and  speeds."  In  the  remainder  of  the  book  there 
b  not  revealed  such  an  unusual  emphasis  upon  specialized  situations,  but  it  is 
clear  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ps3rchology  of  "learning"  the  book  must 
be  said  to  be  tradUional,  By  this  we  mean  that  in  it  there  has  been  very  little 
consideration  of  the  step-by-step  process  by  which  children  learn  to  handle 
intelligently  the  fimdamental  devices  for  quantitative  thinking,  namely,  the 
equation,  the  formula,  and  the  graph.  We  find  on  page  i ,  for  example,  that  the 
pupil  i^  taught  to  represent  numbers  by  letters  without  adequate  introductory 
material  Through  the  chapter  there  is  revealed  in  the  organization  of  the 
problems  this  same  lack  of  recognition  of  the  need  of  systematic  psychological 
study  of  the  learning  process  and  careful  grading  of  the  subject-matter.  The 
other  chapters,  in  the  main,  do  not  make  adequate  use  of  ''graphic  r^resenta- 
tion,"  the  graph  being  taken  up  systematically  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book. 
Chapter  ii  on  evaluation  illustrates  again  the  lack  of  "psychologizing."  The 
student  is  given  two  pages  of  definitions  and  is  then  at  once  plunged  into  the 
"evaluation"  of  veiy  difficult  problems.  In  forming  a  judgment  of  this  book 
we  feel,  therefore,  that,  whereas  it  has  probably  the  best  selection  of  futtda- 
mental  quantitative  materials  in  first-year  mathematics,  it  has,  like  all  other 
mathematics  books  which  are  being  published  at  the  present  time,  failed  de- 
cidedly  from  the  standpoint  of  ^'learning." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Breslich's  book,  although  a  third-year  book,  not 
comparable  in  content  with  the  Keal  and  Phelps  book,  is  a  distinct  attempt  to 
psychologize  from  the  broader  standpoint  the  organization  of  subject-matter 
in  mathematics.  His  three-volume  series  is  the  most  striking  example  whidi 
has  appeared  in  years  of  the  movement  for  the  combining  of  essentiab  of 
geometiy  with  the  essentials  of  algebra.  The  extent  to  which  the  author  has 
recognized  problems  of  learning  b  seen  in  his  attempt  to  merge,  to  unite,  to 
fuse,  these  important  groups  of  mathematical  subject-matter  called  algebra 
and  geometry.  In  this  connection  the  editor's  reaction  to  the  author's  attempt 
is  that  it  is  an  interesting  beginning  in  a  most  difficult  and  important  field  of 
educational  study.  It  must  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  author 
is  primarily  interested  in  the  preparation  of  students  for  the  college  and  the 
university.  This  Third-Year  Mathematics  is  designed  primarily  as  a  third  unit, 
as  a  year's  work,  to  follow  the  first  two  unit  courses  of  work  of  the  author  in 
First-Year  Mathematics  and  Second-Year  Mathematics.  It  completes  the 
study  of  high-school  mathematics  with  algebra,  trigonometiy,  and  solid 
geometry.  Without  doubt  these  series  of  books  represent  the  most  important 
single  example  of  the  movement  for  imified  mathematics  in  this  country. 

During  the  past  year  several  books  ap[)eared  which  are  designed  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  a  imified  course  in  mathematical  instruction  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  years.  We  abready  have  heard  of  many  successful  attempts  to 
combine  the  essentials  of  algebra  and  geometiy  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
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To  do  this  successfully  we  need  systematic  textbook  material.  The  Vosbuigh 
and  Gentleman  Junior  High-School  Mathematics  is  a  rather  successful,  tra- 
ditionally organized  mathematics  book  of  this  type.  Their  "imit  course" 
in  mathematics  includes  first  a  brief  review  of  the  arithmetic  ordinarily  covered 
by  the  first  six  grades.  The  equation  b  made  use  of  early  as  a  simple  mathe- 
matical tool.  In  this  connection  the  use  of  ratio  is  introduced  and  used  in 
simple  mathematical  development.  Measurement  and  decimals  are  intro- 
duced, and  measurement  of  angles  is  taken  up  by  the  use  of  a  protractor  as 
a  decimalized  ruler.  The  interpretation  of  number  data  is  made  by  means 
of  graphs.  Equations  are  applied  to  the  formulas  of  mensuration,  and  per- 
centage, discoimt,  and  interest,  in  addition  to  these  other  items,  are  included 
in  the  first-year  course.  These  authors  do  recognize  the  need  for  more 
careful  grading  of  problem-work. 

The  detailed  scheme  of  this  book  as  well  as  of  the  preceding  two  reveals, 
however,  that  ihe  fundamental  psychological  weakness  in  mathematics  textbooks 
centers  around  the  poor  grading  of  problems.  Problems  should  be  carefully 
graded  in  types  of  gradually  increasing  con4>lezity  and  difficulty.  It  is  easy 
to  point  out  in  these  books  as  well  as  in  the  currently  used  traditional  books 
important  gaps  in  the  graduation  of  problem-work.  The  other  psychological 
weakness  revealed  by  these  books  is  that  the  subject-matter  is  organized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  too  remote  from  the  pupil's  experience.    It  is  too  abstract. 

We  may  sum  up,  then,  by  commending  the  writers  of  these  books  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  content  of  the  subject-matter  of  first-year  mathematics, 
upon  the  elimination  of  much  dead  wood  in  the  mathematical  curriculum,  and 
upon  the  tendency  to  adapt  mathematics  more  closely  to  social  needs.  //  is 
clearly  evident  that  important  advances  are  being  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychological  criterion,  anal3rsis  of  textbooks  in  high- 
school  mathematics  shows  that  little  or  no  advance  has  been  made  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  best  attempt  made  in  this  field  is  that 
of  Mr.  Breslich,  but  that  his  chief  contribution  b  in  leading  the  way  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  subject-matter  found  in  algebra,  geometry,  or  trigo- 
nometry. 

B.     A  BOOK  ON  STATISTICAL  METHODS  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  "Riverside  Textbooks  in  Education"  is  Mr.  Rugg's  new  book 
Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education.^  The  subtitle  of  the  book,  A  Text- 
book for  Students  of  Education  in  the  Quantitative  Study  of  School  Problems, 
indicates  the  field  which  the  book  is  expected  to  cover.  Many  school  adminis- 
trators who  have  long  since  forgotten  much  of  their  mathematics  and  who, 
in  consequence,  have  been  somewhat  worried  over  the  introduction  of  the 
statistical  method  of  dealing  with  school  problems  will  feel  a  sense  of  relief 
when  they  read  in  the  author's  preface  that  "it  is  possible  to  explain  rather 

< Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  Chicago:  1917,  $2 .00. 
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coxx4>letely  the  reasons  for  and  the  significance  of  the  principal  statistical  devices 
without  expressing  the  explanation  in  technical  mathematical  language." 
This  book  has  been  written  with  the  deep-rooted  conviction  that  this  course 
is  the  proper  one,  and  with  a  complete  recognition  of  the  limitations  in  mathe- 
matical equipment  of  the  average  school  administrator  and  teacher.  One 
must  feel  that  the  author  has  undertaken  a  veiy  necessary  and  important 
kind  of  work  when  he  attempts  to  show  how  statistical  work  in  education  may 
be  studied  and  used  without  specializing  in  mathematics.  As  a  result  of  th^ 
attempt  Mr.  Rugg  has  produced  a  book  of  some  four  himdred  pages,  but,  on 
carefully  studying  each  chapter,  one  does  not  find  an  unnecessary  sentence  in 
the  entire  book. 

The  book  is  a  result  of  actual  classroom  work  by  the  author  with  seven 
of  his  graduate  classes  in  education.  The  men  in  these  classes  were  all  prac- 
tical school  men,  including  not  a  few  superintendents,  and  the  book  therdore 
represents  in  part  their  reactions  to  the  author's  methods  of  presentation. 

The  book  b  divided  into  ten  chapters.  It  seems  to  fall  naturally  into  four 
great  divisions:  first,  introductory,  in  which  Mr.  Rugg  sets  forth  the  uses  which 
may  be  made  of  statistical  methods  in  education,  indicates  the  best  way  of 
quoting  educational  facts  and  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  should  be  avoided, 
and  shows  how  to  tabulate  with  accuracy  and  dispatch  the  educational  data 
which  have  been  gathered. 

Secondly,  he  deals  with  the  method  of  con4>uting  averages.  He  discusses 
thoroughly  and  in  a  very  clear  manner  the  distinction  between  the  statistics  of 
variables  and  of  attributes,  how  to  throw  the  data  into  frequency  distributions, 
and  the  plotting  of  the  frequency  curve.  Under  the  heading  of  "  averages  "  he 
discusses  the  mode,  mediae,  and  arfthmetic  mean.  These  three  methods  of 
averages,  the  author  feels,  are  all  that  the  most  of  school  men  will  ever  need,  but 
he  includes  also  a  discussion  of  the  harmonic  mean  and  the  geometric  mean. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  chapter  on  averages,  which  is  indicative 
of  the  desire  of  the  author  to  be  of  real  service  to  his  reader,  is  the  discussion  of 
the  use  of  the  "different  measures  of  central  tendency."  One  not  only  wants 
to  know  how  to  do  a  certain  thing,  but  also  desires  to  know  how  to  use  it  after 
he  has  done  it. 

Thirdly,  the  book  deals  with  the  measures  of  variability,  the  use  of  the 
normal  frequency  curve  in  education,  and  the  measurement  of  relationship. 
Here  are  discussed  the  four  measures  of  variability:  the  range,  the  quartile 
deviation,  the  standard  deviation,  and  the  mean  deviation. 

Chapter  vii  is  a  discussion  of  the  frequency  curve.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
chapters  with  which  those  who  are  not  mathematically  indined  will  have 
any  difficulty.  The  discussion  of  permutations  and  combinations  might  be 
criticized  upon  the  groimd  that  it  is  too  technical,  imless  one  considers  that  the 
text  is  intended  for  the  use,  not  only  of  school  administrators,  but  also  of 
specialists  in  research  work.  For  the  use  of  the  latter  such  a  chapter  is  abso- 
lutely essential. 
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The  discussion  of  the  "measurement  of  relationship"  in  chapter  ix,  which 
includes  methods  in  the  computation  of  the  correlation  and  regression  coeffi- 
cients and  probable  error,  may  also  present  difficulties  to  the  average  school 
man,  but  one  cannot  very  well  see  how  the  discussion  could  be  clarified,  nor 
how  it  could  be  left  out  of  a  book  on  statistical  methods. 

The  fourth  great  division  is  chapter  z,  and  is  in  many  respects  the  best 
presentation  of  the  "use  of  tabular  and  graphic  methods  in  reporting  school 
facts"  which  has  yet  been  published.  One  must  feel  that  in  this  chapter 
the  author  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  answering  that  vexing 
question.  How  is  one  to  use  his  knowledge  of  statistical  methods?  There 
are  many  graphic  methods  presented  for  reporting  school  facts  which  should 
prove  to  be  invaluable  to  a  progressive  school  administrator.  Plate  I,  entitled 
"A  Tabular  Survey  of  the  Published  Quantitative  Studies  on  School  Adminis- 
tration," is  a  successful  graphic  device  for  putting  the  reader  in  immediate 
touch  with  the  literature  of  the  different  phases  of  school  administration. 
Five  in  all  are  studied,  such  as  standardization  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
teaching  staff,  school  machinery,  and  the  pupil;  school  finance  and  business 
management;  school  organization  and  administration.  The  use  of  the  plate 
is  fully  explained  in  the  text. 

The  bibliography  is  remarkably  well  chosen  and  annotated  and  covers  a 
wide  range  of  studies  on  school  administration.  The  appendix  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  Appendix  A  is  a  selective  bibliography  of  statistical  methods, 
which  is  probably  the  most  practicable  which  has  yet  been  published;  Appen« 
dix  B  is  an  explanation  of  the  formulae  and  symbols  used  in  the  text;  Appendix 
C  includes  ten  tables  for  facilitating  computation.  The  author  has  used  80 
diagrams  and  68  tables  to  illustrate  the  various  processes  which  he  describes. 
These  diagrams  and  tables  are  well  chosen. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  text  will  appeal  to  practical  school  administrators 
for  use  in  determining  many  important  school  facts  about  their  own  S3rstems, 
will  aid  in  interpreting  reports  on  other  school  systems,  and  will  give  meaning 
to  their  professional  reading.  In  these  da3rs,  when  educational  books  and 
magazines  fauiy  bristle  with  such  terms  as  "frequency  curve,"  "probable 
error,"  "median,"  "coefficient  of  correlation,"  etc.,  the  school  man  who  does 
not  understand  what  these  terms  mean  soon  finds  himself  very  much  at  sea. 

This  book  should  also  prove  invaluable  to  the  heads  of  departments  of 
research.  These  departments  are  being  created  very  rapidly  in  our  large 
school  systems,  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  will  find  that  this  book  will 
be  to  them  what  a  classical  dictionary  is  to  a  teacher  of  Latin. 

The  third  group  which  will  use  this  book  with  profit  is  composed  of  students 
in  our  departments  of  education.  Every  up-to-date  department  of  education 
is  requiring  some  work  in  statistical  methods,  and  as  yet  there  has  been  no 
textbook  which  has  fully  met  this  need.  The  book  is  so  planned  and  written 
that  it  will  be  useful,  not  only  as  a  reference  book,  but  also  as  a  textbook.  At 
the  close  of  each  chapter  there  are  illustrative  problems  which  may  be  worked 
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by  the  students.    These  are  adapted  from  the  author's  lUustraUve  Problems  in 
Educaiional  SkUisiics,  which  has  been  published  to  accompany  this  text. 

Mr.  Rugg's  book  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  science  of  education,  and  one 
ventiures  to  prophesy  that  it  will  be  found  on  the  desk  of  every  progressive 
school  man  in  the  country. 

Paxtl  C.  Stetson,  Principal 
South  High  School 
Grand  Rxpros,  Michigan 
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Juntos  W.  Stevens,  A,M.  (Columbia), 
English  Department,  High  School,  New- 
ark, N.J. 

The  direct,  simple,  and  rational  method  of 
teaching  English  for  ^diich  the  Upper  Grade, 
First-Year  High-School,  and  Junior  High- 
School  Classes  have  been  waiting.  This  book 
attracts  rather  than  repels  piq>ils;  it  leads 
them  to  master  the  subject  rather  than  to 
flounder  about  and  fail. 

One  experienoed  teacher  layt:  **Girls  and  bm  who 
use  this  book  csnnot  fail  to  have  their  interests  Keenly 
stirred  and  their  English  greatly  impcoved.** 

APPI^IED    I^ATIN    by    W.    H. 

Fkeeman,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  Latin  De- 
partment, High  School,  Trenton,  N.J. 
The  only  First- Year  Latin  book  on  the 
market  that  makes  Latin  study  live,  interest- 
ing, and  efficient;  a  book  that  will  keep  Latin 
in  the  curricula  and  demonstrate  its  real 
value  in  the  mastery  of  Enc^ish. 

A  pnmUnent  Latin  Instractor  has  jut  said: 
"Appli0d  Utin  is  the  best  First-Ycar  Latin  book  oa 
the  market.  It  will  revohitionise  First- Year  Latin 
teaching.  How  I  wish  I  ooold  have  studied  woA  a 
book  wnen  I  was  a  boy." 

Weidenhamer  and  Compaiij,  PwhlJahfa 
MihoBt  PeoBsylvanisi 


RECENT  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Problems  of  Secondary  Education.    By  David  Snedden. 

This  far-reaching  discussion  of  the  most  important  problems  confronting  the  secondary  school 
affords  a  constructive  program  adapting  the  high  school  to  community  needs.  Rhersidt  Ttxikmks 
in  Education.    $1.50. 

English  Composition  as  a  Social  Problem.   By  Sterling  Andrus  Leonard. 

This  book  shows  how  the  teaching  of  composition  becomes  most  effective  only  when  the  pupfl  is 
made  to  think  of  it  as  a  means  of  conveying  his  ideas  to  other  persons.  Ri9enid4  Eimcafimtl 
Moncgraphs.    70  cents. 

The  Teacher  as  ArtisL    By  Herman  Harrell  Horne. 

A  remarkably  interesting  and  inspiring  exposition  of  the  aesthetic  theory  of  trarhing — a  plea  for 
the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  teaching  as  a  fine  art.  Riverside  Educatienal  Jiemegraphs.  40  cents. 

A  Study  of  Fairy  Tales.    By  Laura  F.  EIready.    With  an  introduction  by 
Henry  Suzzallo. 

An  interesting  and  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  fairy  tale  in  the  education  ol  the 
child.    The  relation  of  this  form  of  children's  literature  to  other  subjects  is  deariy  shown.     $1.40 

Stories  to  Tell  to  the  Littlest  Ones.    By  Sara  Cone  Bryant.    Author  of 
How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children^  etc. 

Stories,  finger  plays,  and  songs  that  the  author  has  found  most  popular  with,  young  children. 
Illustrated.    School  edition.    In  press.  • 

The  above  prices  are  postpaid 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON  MIFFUN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


lp«cerr 


Btck  Spacer 


I  want,  through  this  advertisement, 
to  establish  as  friendly  business 
relations  with  you  as  I  possibly  can. 
I  want  you  to  realise  also  that  it  is 
my  earnest  effort  and  intention  to 
Kive  you  fuU  honest  value  for  evet^ 
dollar  vou  spend  with  me.  This  is 
the  onqr  way  1  can  succeed. 

I  am  buildinff  up  my  business  on  the 

IWo  Colop        foundation  of  good  value  and  square 

'q  r^^cuaa     '^^•^^"g*     I  am  saving  thousands  of 

Hibbofi  5tltn    satisfied  qistomers   thousands    d 

ShfflLock       •treiMA^br  low  prices. 

All  my  transactions  are  handled 
throtti^out  by  personal  correspond- 
ence. I  assure  you  every  courtesy 
and  consideratioa  in  your  dealings 
with  me.  Your  ocder  will  have  my 
prompt,  careful,  personal  attention. 
I  willbe  glad  to  dobuainess  withyou. 


ALL  LATEST  IMPROVEMENTS 


0(:{0UuyCh^ 
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TYPEWRITER  SENSATION 


FREE    TRIAL 


USE    AS    YOU    PAY 


Send  ma  only  $3.00  a  month  until  the  low  total  price  of   $49.15  is  paid 

and  the  machine  is  ]fours 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever  made*  Do  not  rent  a  machine 
when  you  can  pay  $3.00  a  month  and  own  one.  Think  of  it— Buying  a  Sioo.oo  machine 
for  S49.I5.    Cash  price,  S4645.    Never  before  has  anything  like  this  been  attenq»ted« 

STANDARD 
VISIBLE 

Perfect  machines,  standard  size,  keyboard  of  standard  universal  arrangement,  writing  the  fiill  84  diaracters— universally 
oaed  in  teaching  the  touch  system.   The  entire  line  of  writing  completely  visible  at  alTtimes,  has  the  inbuilt  tabulator,  with 
billing  devices,  the  two-color  ribbon— ^th  automatic  reverse  and  key  controlled  shift,  automatic  6exible  paper  feed— auto- 
matic paper  fincers,  <A«  hock  «^ac«r— roller  bearing  carriage  action— m  fact,  every  late  style  feature  and  modem  operating 
convenience.    Comes  tqyou  with  everything  complete,  tools,  cover,  operatuc  book  and  instructions,  ribbon,  practice  paper — 
nothing  extra  to  buy.    Tou  cannot  iiniafino  the  parfaetioii  of  tfaii  Deautinil  recon-  ........ 

latU  yon  hava  Man  it.    I  have  sold  several  thousand  of  perfect  •  --------------------- 

H.  A.  SMITH 


UNDERWOOD 


^_ lit.    i  have  sold  several  thousand  of  perfect 

latest  style  machines  at  my  bargain  price,  and  every  one  of  these  thousands  of  satisfied 
rs  had  the  beautiful,  stnctty  up-to-date  machine  on  five  days'  free  trial  before 
to  buy  it.    I  will  send  it  to  you  F.  O.B.Chicago  for  five  days' free  triaL    It 


wiU 


itself, 


jy  it. 
but  if 


you  are  not  1 


1  that  this  is  the  greatest  typewiiter  you  ever 


saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense.  You  won't  want  to  return  it  aft^  you  try  it — 
yoB  caaaot  a«iial  thia  wondarfnl  vafaia  anywhara. 

You  Take  No  Risk— Put  In  Your  Order  Now 

When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express  agent  $7.iS  and  take  the  machine 
for  five  days  trial.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw 
keep  it  and  send  me  $3.00  a  month  until  my  bai|(ain  price  of  $49.15  is  paid.  If  you 
doo^t  want  it.  return  it  to  the  express  agent,  receive  your  $7.15  and  return  the  machine 
tonfte.  I  will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  Thianuchmaiagoiuanteed  Jnataaif 
yoB  paid  Siooow  for  it.  It  is  standard.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  people  own  and 
use  toese  typewriters  and  think  them  the  best  ever  manufactured. 


The 
next 


at  thia  price  ia  vary  limited,  the  price  win  nrobably  be  raiaad  when  my 

isemant  aepaara,  so  don't  delay.    Fill  in  the  coupon  today— mail  to  me 

typewriter  will  be  ah^^ed  promptly.  There  is  no  red  tape.    I  employ  no  solid- 


tors — DO  c»Uector»— no  chattel  mortgage.  It  is  simply  understood  that  I  retain  title  to 
the  machine  until  the  full  $40.15  is  paid.  You  cannot  loae.  It  la  the  greatest  tjrpa- 
wxiter  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.  Do  not  send  me  one  cent,  uet  the  coupon 
ia  the  mails  today— sura. 

UADDV  A    QMTTI4  344.231  north  hfth  avenue 

rXr^IVlV  I     l\»   i^lTlI  1  I*  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Room  344-231  N.  Fifth  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Ship  me  the  Underwood  F.  O.  B. 
Chicago,  as  described  in  thb  ad- 
vertisement. I  will  pay  you  the 
balance  of  the  SPECIAL 
purchase  price,  at  the  rate 
13.00  per  month.  The  title  to 
remain  fai  you  until  fully  paid  for. 
It  is  understood  that  I  have  five 
dasrs  in  which  to  examine  and  try 
the  typewriter.  If  I  choose  not 
to  keep  it  I  will  carefully  repack 
it  and  return  it  to  the  express 
a^nt.  It  is  understood  that  you 
give  the  standard  guarantee  for 
one  year. 


Nam*  . 


Address 
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1  Made  $50,000.00  Last  Year, 

in  the  Magazine  Subscription  Business 

YOU  can  begin  this  business  without  capital — just  as  I  began 
several  years  ago — and,  no  matter  who  you  are  or  where  3rou 
live,  you  will  find  it  an  interesting,  agreeable,  and  improving 
occupation,  in  which  you  will  be  your  own  boss  and  will  establish  a 
business  of  your  own,  with  almost  no  limit  to  your  earning  possibili- 
ties. I  know  hundreds  of  other  magazine  subscription  men  and 
women  who  make  from  $2,500  to  $15,000  or  more  a  year.  You  can 
start  the  business  in  your  spare  time  and  gradually  build  it  up  until 
it  will  pay  to  devote  all  your  attention  to  it;  therefore,  you  take  no 
risk.  There's  no  expensive  outfit  needed  and  no  correspondence 
course  to  be  taken.  My  monthly  magazine  and  my  handbook,  in 
ipdilch  I  have  written  the  results  of  ei^teen  years  of  ei^perience,  will 
give  you  full  and  complete  information  and  instruction  on  every 
phase  of  the  business. 

Tmar  oui,  fUi  in,  and  mail  thia  opportunity  eoapon  today 


George  C  Crowley,  Room  21,  Crowley  BuikUng 

3291  Third  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Indosed  find  One  Dollar  for  one  year's  subscription  to  Crowley's 
Magazine  and  a  copy  of  your  handbook,  How  to  Make  Money  in  the 
Magaune  Subscription  Business. 

Signed 

Address !! 


THE  BEST  NEW  BOOKS 


n 


In  selecting  books  you  will  be  greatly  aided 

by  the  use  of  our  December  descriptive  list 

of  all  kinds   of   books    of   all   publishers. 

Sent  free  on  request.    Write  now  for 

THE  MONTHLY  BULLETIN 
of  the  Latest  and  Best  Books 


THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealera  in  the  Books  of  all  FoMbhen  ^ 

354  Fourth  Avenue  /lEW  YORK  At  Twentj-tizlli  Street 
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Cambritffie  ^niberditp  ^resid 


The  Principles  of  Understanding.    An  introduction  to  Logic,  from  the 

Standpoint  of  Personal  Idealism.    By  HENRY  STURT,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    $1.25. 

Studies  Introductory  to  a  Theory  of  Education.    By  e.  t. 

CAMPAGNAC.    Crown  8vo.    90  cents. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography.    By  b.  c.  walus,  b.sc.  (Econ.)  London, 

F.C4^.,  FJ^.CS.    With  12  illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    90  cents.    Cambridge  Handbooks 
for  Teachers. 

Stories  of  Exploration  and  Discovery.    ByA.B.ARCHER,M.A.  with 

21  maps  and  illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    65  cents. 

The  North  West  and  North  East  Passages,   1576-1611. 

Edited  by  P.  F.  ALEXANDER,  M.A.    Selections  from  narratives  and  voyages.    With  x8 
mi^  and  illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.    75  cents. 

The  Surface  of  the  Earth.  Elementary  Physical  and  Economic  Geogr^>hy. 
By  H.  PICKLES,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  With  64  iUustrations  and  34  mi^  and  diagrams.  Crown  8vo. 
50  cents. 

A  Short  History  of  Classical  Scholarship.    From  the  sixth  century 

B.C.  to  the  Present  Day.    By  Sir  JOHN  EDWIN  SANDYS,  LittD.,  F.BA.    Wth  26 
illustrations.    Crown  8vo.    $2.25. 

An  Introduction  to  Greek  Reading.    By  george  Robertson,  m.a. 

Fcap  8vo.    65  cents. 

An  English-Qreek  Lexicon.    By  g.  m.  edwards,  m.a.  second  edition, 

enlarged.    Fcap  4to.    $2.25. 

La  MaiSOn  aUX  PanonceaUX,  par  lady  FRAZER  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer).  Avec 
des  Exerckes  et  un  Lexique  par  A.  WILSON-GREEN,  MA.  Large  crown  Bvo.  45  cents. 
Cambridge  Modem  French  Series. 

En  Douce  France.  Lectures  fl^mentaires  Gradu6es  avec  Questionnaire  par  L. 
CHOUVILLE.    Crown  8vo.    With  vocabulary,  50  cents;  without  vocabulary,  40  cents. 

Domestic  Science.  By  C.  W.  hale,  A.K.C.  Part  L  with  102  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.    90  cents.    Cambridge  Technical  Series. 


Published  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  England 

Q.  p.  Putnam's  Sons,  Agents  In  the  United  States 
J,  4,  and  6  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 
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TRUANCY  AND  NON-ATTENDANCE 
IN  THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOLS 

A  Study  of  the  Social  Aspects  oi  die  G>mpulsory 
Education  and  Child  Labor  Legidation  of  Illinois 

By 

EDrra  ARBOTT  and  SOPHONISBA  P.  BRECKINRIDGE 

MMib«r*  of  tiM  Faeollir  of  tko  Ui^onilir  of  CUcavo  and  of  iIm 
CUcaco  SekwDol  of  Ciirics  and  PhiUnHiropy 

mi+472  pages f  doth;  $2,00,  postage  extra  (weight  1  lb.  10  oz,) 

This  study  of  truancy  and  non-attendance  in  Chicago,  made  by  two  persons  who, 
for  nearly  a  decade,  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  social  agencies  of 
Chicago,  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Legal  Principles:  EQstory  of  Compulsory 
Education  Legislation  in  Illinois;  and  Present  Conditions  and  Methods  of  Treat- 
ment. The  first  part  is  handled  in  five  chapters  occupying  88  pages  and  the 
latter  in  sixteen  chapters  covering  265  pages.  There  follows  a  list  of  i^pendixes  of 
about  a  hundred  pages  furnishing  valuable  material  and  eictracts  in  regard  to 
historical  matters  rdating  to  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws. 

From  the  Pk^ace 

'Thirty-three  years  have  passed  since  the  principle  of  compulsory  school  attendance  was 
adopted  in  the  state  of  Illinois  by  the  passing  of  the  first  'Act  to  secure  to  childrai  the  benefit 
of  an  elementary  education.'  The  following  chapters  show  how  slow  we  were  to  adopt  this 
principle  and  how  reluctantly,  after  it  was  adopted,  the  local  educational  authorities  of  the 
various  cities,  towns,  and  counties  to  whom  its  enforcement  was  intrusted,  proceeded  to  act 
under  it.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  almost  any  form  of  social  legislation  that  is  left  to 
be  enforced  by  a  multitude  of  indq>endent  local  authorities  will  be  brought  slowly  to  its 
promised  usefulness Chapters  xvii  and  xviii  throw  some  light  on  the  present  compulsory- 
attendance  sitiuition  throughout  the  state  and  raise  once  again  the  question  whether  a  state 
educational  authority — commission  or  bureau — should  not  be  created  with  the  power  of  super- 
vising the  work  of  the  local  authorities  in  the  enforconent  of  the  state  school  laws." 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  .191 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen :    Please  fill  my  order  for copies  of  Abbott  and  Breckinridge: 

Truancy  and  Non-Attendance  in  the  Chicago  Schools. 

Name ___^_^__ 


Address. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   OF    CHICAGO   PRESS 

CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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ABOUT  SOME  NEW  BOOKS 


Cicero— A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Works  By  //anmt  Taylor 

Aulkor  9S  "Tk$  OrigiH  and  Growth  tftkt  BngUsk  CpmsHkiiUm;*  **Tk$  OHgin  mi  Growth  «i  tlu  Anmkan  ComHlmthm**  §k. 

Ckaro  wu  the  embodimatt  of  the  Spirit  of  Roman  RApabUcuiiiin.  In  hb  life  b  epitomised  tlie  liittocy  of  Roman 
public  life  at  its  best,  and  when,  after  having  cwayed  the  impossible  task  of  saving  the  RepoUic  thioogh  a  sodal, 
moral,  and  political  nyneratJon  of  the  gomning  classes,  he  went  down  in  the  wredc  of  the  commonwealth,  the 
constitution  lost  iU  ablest  advocate  and  defender.    Ilkukaiti  ky  vfrUucUms  •/ rid  md  rof  prUU,    8vo.    $3.50. 

PUlippine  Folk  Tales  ^yMoMCookCoU 

With  her  husband,  who  was  engaged  in  sdeotific  work,  Mrs.  Cole  spent  four  years  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Philippines.  These  folk  tales  are  written  iust  as  she  heard  them  related  in  the  homes  of  the  people,  around  the 
camperes.  and  as  chanted  by  the  pagan  nriests  during  their  velhrious  csrsmonies.  From  thsse  tales  much  can  be 
learned  of  the  magic,  superstitiotts,  ana  weird  customs  of  the  FiliDinos,  and  one  can  also  feel  sfwncthing  of  the 
charm  of  theb  wonder  worid  as  it  to  pictured  by  thsse  dark-skinned  inhabitants  of  our  Island  Posssssioni  Dhia- 
tiated.  ismo.    Iz.ss* 

Our  Field  and  Forest  Trees  By  Mmd  Going 

Amlkor  «tf  "WUk  Sht  Wild  Pl0tms,"  ttd  "FiM,  Ftttst  md  Wsysidt  Fhmtn." 
It  to  the  stocy  of  the  trees  that  Bfisi  Going  telb  from  the  time  that  Nature  plants  the  seed  until  the  tree's  maturity. 
Unlike  most  nature  books  which  begin  in  the  spring,  thto  opens  with  the  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the  autumn  when 
the  life  of  the  tree  really  commences.  The  reader  Is  then  taken  thromdi  all  the  stages  of  tree  life  and  to  toU  bow  the 
tree  grows,  how  it  lives,  and  what  the  leaves  are  for,  etc,  etc,  together  with  a  lot  of  wonderfully  interesting  tree 
and loitst lors.    IQustrated.  xamo.    fi.so. 

The  Principles  of  Natural  Taxation  By  c.  B.  FUMrown 

Autkat  ^  "TmaU&m/*  **Tke   A,  B.  C.  ^  TmaUm" 
To  clearly  and  plainly  set  forth  the  genesto  and  progress  of  the  plans  formulated  by  a  certain  school  of  eronomiita 
for  the  taxation  ol  economic  rent  to  the  aim  of  thto  work.    Theee  plans  are  othennse  known  as  the  single-tax  doc- 
trine, popularfar  ascribed  to  and  championed  far  Henry  George.    The  doctrine,  however,  to  almost  as  old  as  the 
sdsnoe  of  political  economy  itself,  Adam  Smith  being  the  fisrt,  perhaps,  to  espound  it.    Portraits,     xamo.    Ii.so. 

The  Mother  and  Her  Chfld 

By  WiOkm  5.  Sadlmr,  M.D.,  and  Lona  K.  SatBor,  M.D. 

The  thincB  that  every  mother  should  know  are  bete  set  forth  bv  two  eminent  physicians  in  the  pages  of  thto  practical 
and  hefattul  volume,  it  consists  ol  three  parts  or  divistons  of  its  subject,  part  x  dealing  with  the  mother  untO  the 
Urth  of  the  child;  part  s,  with  the  infant  untU  the  weaning  period,  and  part  3  with  the  pioblenM  connected  with 
the  care  and  bringing  up  of  the  child  until  sdolsscence     lUusteated.  xamo.  Ix.so. 

Property  and  Society  By  A.  A.  Bmeo 

An  examination  and  study  of  the  private  Piopeity  from  the  social  viewpoint,  showing  the  value  to  sodebr  of  thto 
right,  and  evincing  the  extent  to  which  it  has  and  should  be  recognised.  Like  all  other  individual  righta,  however, 
it  miut,  the  author  contends,  always  be  subject  to  the  public  welfare,  thto  being  the  highest  tow  of  our  social  aystem. 

x6mo.    so  «M<f . 

Women  Workers  and  Society  By  Anmm  m.  MaeUan 

More  than  eight  million  women  go  out  from  home  daily  in  the  United  Statee  to  various  tasks  in  the  industrial  and 
professional  world.  The  ctose  relationship  of  thto  great  host,  the  mothers  of  the  next  generation,  to  our  sodal 
well-being  to  obvious,  and  it  to  of  vital  interest  to  soaety  that  theee  voong  women  have  alair  chance  in  the  world; 
that  thev  be  well-fed,  well-hoosed,  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  aevek>p  physically  and  intellectuaUy. 
The  problems  ol  thto  eight  million  are  the  problems  m  the  hundred  million  of  thto  country,  and  it  to  with  the  hope 
that  It  may  help  to  awaken  an  interest  in  that  important  class  that  this  study  of  the  woman  worker  has  been  written. 

x6mo.    so  emit 

Our  Fellow  Shakespeare  By  Horaeo  j.  Bndg— 

At  once  an  interpretatton  of  and  a  guide  to  the  works  of  the  world's  greatest  author.  Mr.  Brkigea,  the  weU-known 
writer  and  lecturer,  depicU  Shakespeare  as  the  popular  author  of  hto  time,  who  wrote  hto  marvelous  plays  for  the 
people  and  the  people  only.  xtmo.    Ix.so 
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PROFESSIONAL  COMRADESHIP  FOR 
THE  TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH 

The  stimulus  of  personal  touch  with  others  engaged  in  like  tasks  is  needed 
by  all  workers.  This  is  provided  for  the  teachers  of  English  in  the  United  States 
by  The  English  Journal^  edited  by  James  Fleming  Hosic. 

This  embodies  the  following  features: 

X.    Leading  articles  discussing  in  an  authoritative  way  every  aspect  of  English  teaching 
and  the  equipment  for  it 

2.  Round  Table  contributions  in  a  delightfully  informal  and  direct  manner. 

3.  Editorials  setting  forth  important  current  educational  issues. 

4.  News  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  of  fifty  local  societies,  of  current 

articles  and  pamphlets  valuable  to  English  teachers;  and 

5.  Reviews  and  notices  of  new  books. 

All  leaders  in  education  and  writers  on  educational  subjects  refer  to  The 
English  Journal  as  the  authority  in  its  field.  It  is  indiq)ensable  to  English 
teachers,  for  it  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  them  abreast  of  the  times  and  in 
touch  with  their  colleagues. 

Published  monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at  $2.50  a  year,  30  cents  a  copy. 
Address 

THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL 

68lh  Street  and  Stewart  Avenu*  Chicafo,  DliBott 


A  Manual  for 
Writers 

By  JOHN  M.  MANLY 

Hmad  of  tkm  Dmpartmmnt  of  EngtUh  of 
thm  Uni0or9ity  of  Chieago 

and  JOHN  A.  POWELL 


A  book  dcfigntd  to  aid  anthon  tad  all  oChert  who 
are  ooooeraed  with  tht  writing  of  Eoglith.  It  aims  to 
answer  the  practical  questions  that  constantly  arise  in 
the  preparation  of  manuscripts  for  pablication,  busi- 
ness letters,  and  any  sort  of  composition  where  cor- 
rectness of  form  is  an  important  element. 

It  treaU  in  a  dear  and  convenient  way  the  matters 
of  grammar,  spelling,  and  general  form  about  which 
wrtters  need  to  be  informed,  and  gives  full  directions 
on  the  preparation  of  *'cop]r"  for  the  printer  and  the 
correcting  of  proof.  The  chapter  on  letter-writfaig  is 
unique  and  ^es  just  the  help  that  is  constantly 
wanted  and  that  is  not  found  in  other  mannsls. 


▼iii+226  pagM,  12mo,  cloth;  $1.25  n 
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CHAPTERS  IN 

RURAL  PROGRESS 


BY  KENYON  L.  BUTTERF1ELD 

Pkestdnt  of  the  MaseachiMtts  Agffiaritval  Collie 

The  inerMiinc  Inteieft  in  rural  ouittafBy 
which  began  with  th«  g^nerallj  frowhif 
tors  of  ontdoor  life  and  which  hse  slresdj 
iadoded  the  technical  aapecte  of  moden 
agricnltnre,  ie  gradually  being  broadened 
to  embrace  the  field  of  economic  and  eodal 
inreetigatione.  At  pieeent  the  litentare 
regarding  the  eociol^{ical  phaaee  of  niral 
life  ie  particnlarl j  meager. 
Pneident  Bntteffleld  emphaeiMe  is  hie  beek 
the  importmnce  of  the  eodal  aepecte  of  tte  re* 
nd  commonityaad  deecribee  eonie  of  the  newer 
moTemMite  reeiilting  in  tte  expaaeioa  of  rrnal 
life.  There  are  chaptera  ea  the  work  of  the 
Tarione  agendee  for  roral  derelopmeBt,  each 
ae  the  agricoltoral  coUegeOt  fb»  farmera'  laeti- 
totee,  rural  echoole,  fb»  Oiaage»  the  oeoatiy 
diarch,etc. 
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Two  InterestJng  Textbooks 

Barber's  First  Course  in  General  Science 

By  Frederic  D.  Barber,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University;  Merton  L.  Fuller,  Lecturer  on  Meteorology  in  the  Bradley 
Polytechnic  Institute;  John  L.  Pricer,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  University;  and  Howard  W.  Adams,  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  same.    vii+s88  pages  of  text.    i2mo.    $1.25. 

This  manual  for  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  is  based  on  the  conviction 
that  at  this  stage  the  work  in  science  should  emphasize  the  physical  aspects  of 
animal  and  plant  life,  with  personal  and  community  welfare  the  crucial  point 
of  attack. 

W.  H.  BniDER.  Umhtrsity  tf  MinnesoU>—AM  I  am  Tery  much  intereited  in  the  corrd«tioii  of  acricnltiire 
wock  in  our  pobUc  acboob  with  tne  other  tdcnos  wocic,  lach  a  book  at  thia  has  a  double  meaninc  and  mtereit  to 
me.  I  have  found  many  excellent  thine*  in  it.  It  certainly  it  packed  full  of  intereating  and  belpfal  dJacmiioBi  of 
the  thiat^  that  lie  doee  at  hand  with  the  fint-year  high-a^ool  papU. 


G.  M.  Wilson,  Itma  St9l$  Cdhgt.'—I  have  not  been  particularly  favonble  to  the  general  idenoe  idea,  bat  I 

itiified  now  that  thia  waa  due  to  the  kind  of  teste  U  *  "  " "  '  v.    . 

handled  in  pl«oea  where  I  had  knowledge  of  ite  teaching. 


am  satidied  now  that  thia  waa  due  to  the  kind  of  teste  that  came  to  my  attention  and  the  way  it  happenen  to  be 
handled  in  pl«oea  where  I  had  knowledge  of  ite  teaching.  I  am  latiafied  that  Profcaaor  Barl>er,  in  thia  vohime.  hat 
the  wock  atarted  on  the  right  idea.    It  ia  meant  to  be  uaefuL  practical  material,  doeely  cconected  with  explan»- 


tion  of  evenrday  affain.  It  aeema  to  me  an  onuaoal  oontributioa  along  thia  line.  It  will  mean,  of  coune,  that 
others  will  follow  and  that  we  may  hope  to  have  general  adence  wock  pat  on  auch  a  practical  baaia  that  it  will  whi 
n  ptnnanfTtt  place  in  f  h'ff  tf^)ftlf  ■ 

Finney  and  Brown's  Modem  Business  Arithmetic 

By  H.  A.  Finney,  of  the  Walton  School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  and  J.  C. 
Brown,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.    Brief* 
Course.    298  pp.    8vo.    8$  cents.    Complete  Course.    488  pp.    8vo.    Ii.io. 

In  addition  to  an  abundance  of  arithmetical  drill,  the  book  attempts  to 
give  some  knowledge  of  the  business  activities  that  give  rise  to  the  problems. 
As  far  as  practicable,  applications  are  arranged  in  a  business  sequence  instead  of 
an  arithmetical  sequence.  The  arithmetic  of  bookkeeping  receives  special 
attention.  The  presentation  of  statistics  in  both  graphical  and  tabular  form 
is  emphasized. 

A.  R.  WnxxAMS,  Illinois  StaU  Nonmal  Umhtrtify  in  School  and  Hqmb  Education.'— Here  ia  a  handbook  that 
ahoold  be  a  a|>Iendid  basis  for  a  semester's  work.  Tha«  is  a  fair  proportion  of  preliminary  drills — the  authors  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  high-school  arithmetic  daas  needs  this-— and  it  is  pleasinc  to  note  the  simplicity  «i 
arrangement  and  the  fine  treatment  of  shwt  methods.  From  the  start,  the  keynote  of  the  work  is  stma  by  the 
introduction  of  ruled  forms.  Together  with  a  new  ideal  of  topic  selection,  tbs  Insistence  upon  ruled  forms  is  a 
dominant  mark  of  the  book's  originality  and  adaptability  to  modem  business. 

Modtm  Busimss  Arithmetic  is  a  dijfertnt  book.  It  is  a  step  forward:  it  owes  veiy  little  to  prototypes:  It 
reflects  satisfactorily  the  trend  of  arithmetic  in  business.  It  is  not  competitive  in  the  sense  that  it  was  written 
to  rival  other  books  in  Its  line.  Except  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  abstract  mathematics  it  bears  very  little  resem< 
blance  to  other  textbooks  on  the  subject. 
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England's  World  Empire 

Some  Reflections  on  Its  Policy  and  Growth 
By  ALFRED  HOYT  GRANGER 

I 

A  condensed  history  of  England  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  present  day,  with  special  reference  to  the  principles  involved  in 
the  present  war. 

"Napoleon,  just  before  his  death,  wrote  a  last  letter  to  his  little 
son,  the  burden  of  which  was  ^read  history'  and  again  'read  history, 
for  it  is  the  only  foundation  of  a  true  imderstanding  and  true  philos- 
ophy.' History  will  show  that  this  great  war  springs  from  the  deep- 
rooted  fear  that  the  imconquerable  Slav  will  overrun  and  dominate 
western  Eiurope.  That  this  fear  is  largely  psychological  and  without 
foundation,  is  my  deep  belief,  and  one  of  the  duties  fadng  the  United 
States  is,  by  her  influence,  her  power,  and  by  dinging  to  her  early 
ideals,  to  remove  this  bugbear  of  fear  from  the  world  and  so  point  out 
the  paths  of  an  abiding  peace." — Author. 

Mr.  Granger  represents  that  small  but  intensely  American  group* 
of  citizens  who  have  been  able  to  keep  their  heads  while  watching  the 
steps  of  the  belligerent  nations  in  their  efforts  to  create  factions  in  the 
United  States.  In  his  vigorous  sketch  of  England's  development  from 
the  da)^  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time,  Mr.  Granger  com- 
bines the  dear  vision  of  the  true  historian  with  the  loftiest  national 
sentiment,  and  while  he  points  out  England's  policy  of  world-empire 
as  a  strong  and  successful  yet  imscrupulous  one,  he  does  not  fail  to 
give  a  fine  tribute  to  the  English  people  as  a  nation. 
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IHE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
REUGION 

By  GEORGE  ALBERT  COE 

Profm—or  of  Rmtt&iou9  EdmcatioH,  Utdon 
Tkmolo9ical  SmnUnary 

For  the  Minister's  Library 
For  the  Theological  Seminary  Student 
For  College  and  Seminary  Classes 
For  the  Psychologist  and  Sducator 
For  Young  People's  and  Adult  Bible 
Classes 

Of  nineteen  chapters,  the  first  four  are 
devoted  to  aspects  ofpsychological  study 
and  mvestigation.  Ine  remaining  fifteen 
present  the  author's  keen  anaTysis  of 
religion  in  its  individual  and  social 
processes. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL 
MONOGRAPHS 

Edited  in  cm^junctioii  with  The  School  Review  and 
The  Elementary  School  Journal 

Published  by  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

Monograph  No.  1.    (In  press) 

Studies  of  Elementary-School  Reading  through  Standardized 
Tests.  By  William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Education 
and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of  Gucago. 

In  this  monograph,  which  will  be  about  i6o  pages  in  length. 
Dr.  Gray  has  given  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  methods  of  preparing 
and  carrying  on  reading  tests.  He  also  reports  in  full  the  results*  of 
studies  in  23  Illinois  schools,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Survey  Staff,  and  in  13  other  cities  in  the  central  states. 
The  tests  here  fuUy  discussed  were  also  used  by  Dr.  Gray  in  the  sur- 
veys of  Grand  Rapids  and  St.  Loiiis.  They  are  at  present  being 
employed  in  a  large  nimiber  of  centers  where  a  complete  body  of  com- 
parative material  will  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  results. 
The  monograph  will  report  the  tests  so  that  anyone  can  use  them. 

Monograph  No.  2.    (In  press) 

An  Experimental  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  Reading.  By 
William  A.  Schmidt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

This  monograph,  which  will  be  about  150  pages  in  length,  reports 
an  extended  investigation  into  the  eye  movements  exhibited  by  a 
number  of  readers.  The  method  of  recording  these  eye  movements 
is  the  photographic  method.  Plates  show  typical  resxilts.  The  study 
continues  the  work  of  Dodge,  Dearborn,  Huey,  and  others,  and  con- 
tributes to  the  scientific  foundation  for  methods  of  teaching  reading. 

Subscription  rates  have  been  arranged  for  all  of  the  publications.  If  the 
journals  are  taken  separately,  the  price  of  subscription  is  1 1.50  each.  If  the 
monographs  are  taken  by  the  volume,  each  volume  to  be  completed  in  one  year 
and  to  contain  approximately  one  thousand  pages,  the  subscription  price  will  be 
I5.00  with  an  additional  cost  of  50  cents  for  postage.  A  combination  of  all 
three  publications  is  offered  for  $6.00  plus  50  cents  for  postage  on  the  monographs. 


SEE  THIS  LIST  GROW 


Textbooks  in 
Correlated  Mathematics 

based  on  thirteen  years'  classroom 
experience  have  proved  successful 
throughout  the  United  States 


FIRST-YEAR  MATHEMATICS    SECOND-YEAR  MATHEMAnCS 
FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS    FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Second  revised' edition,  zviii+340  piges:  $1.00, 
postage  extra  (weight  x  lb.  xo  os.} 


Fourth  revised  edition,  zziv+344  pages;  Sx.oo, 
postage  extra  (weight  i  lb.  la  ox.) 


By  ERNST  R.  BRESLICH 

HtaJ  of  ihm  Dmpartmmmi  of  MaihmmaHe^  in  iho 
UmvoraOy  of  Chicago  High  School 


Fort  Smith  High  School 

CaUlbraia 

StaU  Nonnal  School,  Los  Angda 

Montenmu     Mountain    Rinch 
School.  Los  Gatot 

OM&nd 
Technical  Hich  School 
Vocational  mA  School 

Polytechnic  Hi|^  School.  River- 

SanU  Crux  High  School 

Colonulo 

Sute  Tcachen  College.  Gredey 
Yuma  High  School 


Greenwich  Acadcnnr,  Greenwich 
Loomis  Institute.  Windsor 

District  of  ColumbU 

Miss  Madeira's  School 

Florida 

Central  Normal  College.  Dade  City 

Goorgia 

Athens  High  School 

The  Berry  School,  Mount  Berry 

Idaho 

Downey  High  School 
Grangeville  High  School 
Lewiston  Hish  School 
Rathdrum  High  School 


CmrhoHdaU 

Attncka  School 

Carboodale  High  School 

Lincoln  School 

Southern  HUooIs  State  Normal 
University 
Centndia  Wix  School 
Ckkof 

PttUman  Free  School 

University   ci    Chicago  High 
School 
J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 

Elisabeth  Hirii  School 
Goreville  Hirii  School 
Jerseyville  High  School 

Township  Hidb  School.  If 

State  NormalUniversity,  Nonnal 
Tray  Hi|^  School 


Some  of  the  schools  using  one  or  both  of  the  books  axe: 


Mechanic  Arte  Night    School. 

Birmingham 
Perry  CountyHigh  School,Marioo 

AiteoBa 

Florence  High  School 


Bath  High  School 


Abbott  Academy.  Andover 
DnuT  Hkh  School,  North  Adan 
Oak  BMs^h  School 
Bethel  Bible  tnstitntc.  Sp 


Culver  Military  Academy 
Indiana   State   Normal   School, 
Terre  Haute 


Gaylord  Hich  School 

Central  Hi2Scfaool.GnBdRApid8 


Baudette  High  School 
Grand  R^i£  High  School 
MankatoHigh  Saool 
University  of   MinncsoU   H^ 

School,  Minneapolb 
St.  Peter  High  sSooT 


Mississippi  Normal  CoDege,  Hat- 
tiesburg 


The  Prindpia,  St  Louis 

State  Normal  School,  Spriagfidd 


Sute  Teachers    CoUege.  Cedar      ^^TJUSi 
Falls  Hm-i« 

Cherokee  Hi^  School 

Mason  Ci^Hkh  School 

Rock  VaUey  HlS  School 

Vbton  High  School 
Kansas 

Junior  High  School,  Chanute 

Emporia  High  School 

Horton  Hi^  School 

Central  High  School,  Kansas  Qty 

Univernty  of  Kansas  High  School. 
Lawrence 

Leavenworth  High  School 

State  Normal  School,  Pittsburg 

WichiU  High  School 
Kantucky 

Cross  School,  Louisville 


Harlem  High  School 
Nabraaka 

Hickman  ffich  School 
Keamev  Military  Acadenqr 
Browndl  Hall,  Omaha 

Navada 

Lyon    County    High    School, 
Yerington 


NawH. 


Bogalusa  High  School 
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Amherst  %igfa  School 
Berlin  High  School 
Charlestown  High  School . 
Concord  Hi^  School 
HopUnton  Hi^  School.  Cootoo- 

cook 
Dover  Hirii  School 
Enfield  nSrii  School,  Marahfidd 
Exeter  Hi^  School 


N*w  HMBMliira  (ConUnmsi) 

Hanoock  Hidi  School 

Lebanon  Hi^  School 

Colby  Acmdemr,  New  London 

Tflton  High  Sdiool 

Simonds   Free   High  School. 
Warner 

Whitefield  Hich  School 

Woodtville  High  School 
N«w  Jmnmw 

FriendtHigh  School.  Mooreetofim 

Kent  Place  School,  Sttnunit 
NowM«dco 

Capitan  High  School 
Now  York 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute, 
Brooklyn 

Wadleigfa  High  School,  New  York 

The  Osaining  School,  Oiiining- 
oo-Hudsoo 
North  CaroliBa 

Chapel  Hm  High  School 

Leea-McRae  Inatitute,  Plumtree 
North  Dakota 

Larimore  High  School 
OUo 

BaUYia  High  School 

Baldwin-Wallace  Academy,  Berea 

High  School  of  Commerce 

East  High  School 

NorthHigh  School 

South  High  School 

WestHiidrSchool 

Clinton  Avenue  High  School 

Mik>  High  School 

Cohimbut  Trade  School 
Townihip  Hhrii  School.  Enoa 
Georgetown  High  School 


Marlow  High  School 

Ponaaylvaala 

Lower  Merion  High  School,  Ard- 

more 
Thome  Model  School  of  Bcyn 

Mawr  College.  Bryn  Mawr 
Conway  Hall,  Carlisle 
Abington  Township  High  School, 

Glenside 
FrankUn  Institute,  Philadelphia 

RhodoUaad 

MissWhceler'sSchool,Providence 

Sovlh  CaroUaa 

Tiaininf  Dept.  of  Winthrop  Col- 
lege,  Rock  HiO 


Chattanooga  High  School 


Junior  High  School.  Austin 
West  Teus  State  Normal  School, 

Canyon 
Coupland  High  School 
Manor  Hi^iSchool 
Nocona  High  School 

Utah 

Box  Elder  High  School,  Brigham 

aty 
Millard   County   High    School. 

Fillmore 
South  SummitHiahScfaooLIiamaa 
BHgham  Young  CoOago,  Lofsn 


Utah  iContimutd) 

South  SanpeU  School  District, 

Manti 
Murray  High  School 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo 
Sevier  High  School.  Richfield 
Latter-Day  SainU  High  School. 

Salt  Lake  Qty 


Bennington  High  School 
Burr  &  Benton  Seminary,  Man- 
chester 
Wallingf  ord  High  School 

VirciBia 

SUte  Normal  School.  East  Rad- 
fold 


Granger  High  School 
Moran  School,  Rolling  Bay 

WoelVkgiBia 

Huntington  High  School 
Wellsbufg  High  School 


Tofwnship  High  School.  Arena 
Stougfaton  High  School 
Waterloo  Hii^School 

Wyo«iac 

University   of    Wyoming    High 
School.  Laramie 


?      A  PERSONAL  QUESTION      ? 

A  great  many  schools  are  trying  out  the  first-year  book  with  some  of 
their  students  this  year.  Can  you  arrange  to  make  a  test  with  a  doss  or 
two  of  students  the  second  semester?  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  write 
us  if  you  think  you  can  do  this,  or  are  interested  in  the  book.  The 
following  form  is  for  your  convenience. 
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A  Review  of  High-School  Mathematics 

By  WILLIAM  D.  REEVE 

H^mI  of  the  Depwrtment  of  Mothom«tic«  in  tho  Univoraitr  of  Minnetoto  Ifish  School 

and  RALEIGH  SCHORUNG 

Imtnictor  ia  Mathomatics  ia  tho  Uniroraitj  of  Cadcoso  Kch  School 

This  book  contains  material  for  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  three  high-school 
years.  It  is  valuable  in  fourth-year  review  classes  as  a  means  of  gathering  up  the  loose 
ends,  and  of  giving  the  pupil  a  dearer  conception  of  the  mathematical  work  covered 
In  these  dasses  also  it  is  a  means  of  reviewing  quickly  and  definitdy  the  material  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  high-school  pupil  to  prepare  for  college-entrance  examinations. 
In  semester  reviews  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  year,  and  for  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  who  are  preparing  for  dty  and  state  examinations,  the  book  is  espedaily  use- 
ful. It  is  ads^ted  for  use  with  any  standard  text  to  be  used  one  or  two  days  a  week 
throughout  the  course. 

SOME  OPINIONS 

"I  shall  racommend  it  to  our  teadwn  of  mathematict  leTiew."— J.  Rxmson  Bishop,  PrindpaU  Eastern  W^ 
School.  Detroit,  liOchigan. 

"I  used  A  RMfUm  pf  Bigk^kMi  Uatkmalk*  as  a  nview  for  my  classes  this  term  and  foand  it  most  belpfol. 
For  a  general  gra«p  ol  the  work  in  high-school  mathematics,  I  have  never  seen  its  eqnal."— HAMSOir  H.  Awdkbwwi, 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Tndisnapnlis,  Indkna. 

"I  have  been  more  than  delighted  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  Reeve  and  Schoflmg  review  book." — 
W.  Ray  SmTH,  J.  Stcxlfaig  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois. 

"Wen  worked  out  and  meeU  a  real  need  hi  high-school  mathematics."— E.  C  Uhvbefutb,  TUba  Hi^  Sdool, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

x+yo  pages,  Z2mo,  doth;  $o^,  postage  extra  (weight  zo  ot,) 


Geometric  Exercises  for  Algebraic  Solution 

By  G.  W.  MYERS 

Profoseor  of  tho  Toachinc  of  Mathomatics  and  Astronmay 
Tho  CoDoffo  of  EdncatioB 

and  Inslnictor  in  Mathematics  in  tho  Univonlty  Ifish  School 
Tlio  Univoraity  of  Chicago 

The  manual  contains  about  i,ooo  problems  and  exercises,  classified  under 
the  appropriate  geometrical  caption,  and  so  stated  and  exemplified  as  to  suggest 
an  algebraic  formulation  and  treatment.  The  problems  cover  the  field  of 
elementary  algebra  to  and  through  quadratics.  The  thinking  involved  in  setting 
up  the  equations  is  mainly  geometrical;  that  involved  in  the  solutions  is  mainly 
algebraic.  In  schools  that  continue  to  teach  algebra  and  geometry  separately, 
tlus  book  will  serve  to  economize  time  and  eflfort  by  helping  to  hold,  through  the 
second-year  geometry,  the  ground  made  in  algebra  during  die  first  year.  It  will 
also  be  found  an  efficient  handbook  of  supplementary  work  for  second-year 
algebra  in  schools  whose  programs  call  for  geometry  in  the  first  and  algebra  in 
tie  second  year. 

x+y2  pages,  I2fn0f  cloth;  75  cents,  postage  extra  (weight  12  o%.) 
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TEACHING  HIGH-SCHOOL 
LATIN 

Ay  iIOSIAH  B.  GAME 

hroffBBwr  ofAneimnt  i^anw^amm;  Florida  Statm 
Cottmw  for  Wpmtn 

A  practical  working  manual  fpr  Latin 
teachers,  prepared  by  a  teacher  of  lonjr  ex- 
perience m  the  Ugh  school,  in  the  normal 
school,  and  in  the  c(^ege. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  marks  out  defi> 
nitely  the  function  of  Latin  in  the  education 
of  young  peojple,  and  defines  with  ^xacttiess 
the  work  which  the  teachers  of  Latin  in  the 
high  school  must  do.  The  ways  and  tneans 
by  which  these  ends  may  be  reached  occupy 
the  main  body  of  the  book.  The  latter' part 
of  this  work  is  devoted  to  suggestions  in- 
tended to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind — an 
actual  working  nmnual  fitted  to  the  needs  of 
the  high-school  teacher. 


$I4X),  postage  extra  {weight  12  az.) 
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XXfE  have  published  a  fasdnating 
▼  ▼  boddet  of  32  pages  on  the  sub- 
j^  of  graphblogy,  by  William  Leslie 
French.  '  Every  reader  bf  this  publi- 
cation will  be  interested  in  comparing 
the  examples  of  handwriting  in  judg- 
ing character  and  disposition  of  the 
writer. 

A  copy  of  this  booklet  and  1 1  differ- 
ent patterns  of  The  Spenceirian 
Ste^I  Pens  wiU  be  sent  postpaid  on 
receq>t  of  ten  cents* 

if  you  can  do  good  work  toUh  a  poor  pon 
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wear  long.,  win  not  oonode. 
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Daus  Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator 

is  aji  ideal  as^isUnt,  aJwjtysi  rcad>'  to  rei>roirfuce  dcAti,€leax. 
[>erfect  copies  of  letters.  tnanuscriptSr  price  listi,  biHls^  m- 
vokra.  report^i,  dra^infts.  menus,  etc  .  etc.  Don't  tike 
our  word^  try  it  ycmr^icU  for 

Ten  days*  trial  mhm  deposit 

U  not  satisfactory,  return  and  no  qtiatiaos  uked.  Makes 
150  handwritten  ajid  <ro  lyptwritten  copies  in  «  few  ifim^ 
utes.  Negatives  rcfiuifc  no  washing  tint  iiftcr  using,  and 
negative  rolts  can  be  uied  from  r<  to  ao  times.  Complete 
outfit  cnnidns  timriiinucus  roll  o[  Daus  Non-Perfjuj  ADtl- 
Stkk  XcsJtive  Koll.    Cap  siic  81  jc  ij  inches.   Price  $7.50. 

FELIX  K.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO- 

Daua  Building,  1 1  1  John  StreeU  NEW  YORK 


TEACHERS 

OF 

BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Will  find  the  Bulletins  of  the  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  Chicago  of  special 
value  for  field  trips,  lectures,  etc. 

Write  for  descriptive  circulars. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
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SCHOOL  PLAY  COSTUMES 

Supplied  Goiiiplete  and  correct 
FRITZ  SCHOULTZ  &  CO. 
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TKe   Origin   of  tKe    C&rtK 
Bjr  TKomas  C.  Cl%»«Bb«rlln 

A  new  chapter  in  "Uie  Story  of  the  Birth  of  the  Earth." 
xii+aia  pages,  8vo,  cloth;  $1.50  net,   fwstage  extra 
(weight  I  lb.  6  oz.). 
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Just  the  Typewriter 
for  You 

SOLD  ON  JUST  THE 
TERMS  THAT  SUIT  YOU 

The   Remington  Junior 


The  Junior  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  Stand- 
ard Remington  models — weighs  only  17  pounds. 
It  is  simpler.  You  can  quickly  learn  to  operate 
it.    No  lessons  needed. 

It  has  all  the  Remington  essentials,  standard  key- 
hoard,  standard  type,  and  writes  letters  of  stand- 
ard size — the  kind  with  the  hundred-dollar  look. 

Cut  oat  and  pott  today 

'  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
327  Broadway.  New  York 

St-nd  mc  r\  Remington  Junior  Typewriter,  price  $50,  on  free  ex- 
.jminuion.  It  is  iimierstotxJ  that  I  may  return  the  machine,  if 
I  chciosc.  within  ten  days.  If  I  decide  to  i>urcha^e  it.  I  aipreeto 
pav  Inr  it  in  10  monthly  payments  uf  $5  each. 


Noticeably  Superior 

Your  first  experience  will  be  satisfactory 
and  the  longer  and  more  regularly  you 
use  one  the  more  you  will  be  gratified  at 
the  optical  accuracy,  sturdy  simplicity  of 
design  and  practk:al  improvements  of  the 

{ausdi  |omb 

M'Cfvcopes 

No  matter  wKat  your  work  calb  (or.  from  a  simple 
dissecting  microscope  to  wonderfully  precise  com- 
pound instruments  for  the  most  delicate  and  kigbly 
specialised  work,  you  will  find  one  of  our  many 
models  exactly  suited  to  your  requirements. 
Model  FS2  (illustrated)  is  particulariy  adapted  for 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  nome  uf  e.  It  baa  lever 
side  fin^  adjustment  with  the  slow  movement  re- 
quired for  higher  powers.  Price  $34.00— finished 
in  black  erystal,  reagent  proof  and  more  durable 
than  the  ordinary  lacqi]ier. 

Other  models  from  $18.00  up.  Single  micio- 
scope.  $2.50  up. 

Special  Termt  to  EJucaihnal  InsOtuthna 
Write   for  descriptive  catalogue  of   all   modeb, 
giving  illustrations  and  prices. 

gausch  ^\pmb  Optical  ©. 
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FOOD  STUDY 

A  new  high-school  textbook  and  laboratory 

manual  in  the  study  of  foods  and 

home  management 
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Book." 
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of  the  study — time-saving,  labor- 
saving,  and  money-saving. 
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numerically 

S|  by  volume  and 
arranged  on 
the  shelves, 
they   look   as 

^  well  as  bound 
volumes. 


LIBRARY  COVERS 

Dozen  lots  100  lots 

Standard  sue  10x714  &  $a.oo  per  doz.  $  8.00  per  100 

No.  a  size  ia\xQix4  m    9.50      "  xz.50      " 

No.  3  size  x3XxozAi   0i    3.00      "  15.00       *' 

No.  4  size  z4ixiofx3  ^    3.00      "  15.00       *' 

No.  5  size  x6|xxx|x3  @   3,50      *'  17.S0       ** 
F.O.B.  Chicago 

H.  SCHULTZ   &   CO.,  Inc. 

519  W.  Superior  Street  Chicaso,  lilinois 
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lUU^ir 


Are  Yoa  htomted  ■  the  Fnum  of  Today? 

Then  your  interest  includes  the 
France  of  yesterday:  the  France 
of  the  Gauls,  conquered  by  Caesar 
and  profoundly  Romanized;  the 
France  of  the  feudal  period,  with  its 
spirit  of  diivalry;  the  France  of 
universal  influence  in  government,  in 
the  arts,  in  literature,  in  learning.  To 
understand  the  France  of  today  one 
must  comprehend  the  France  of  the 
past,  for,  as  Charles  Victor  Lang- 
LOis,  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
asserts  in 

The  Historic  Role  of  France 
Among  the  Nations 

(A0 


"The  ultimate  object  of  all  labor  on  the  his- 
toiy  of  a  nation  is  to  determine  that  nation's 
present  i>osition  and  the  direction  in  which 
It  is  moving."  This  little  brochure  will  not 
tell  you  how  the  battle  of  Bouvines  was  won, 
nor  how  that  of  Poitiers  was  lost.  But  it 
interprets  the  history  of  France  across  the 
ages;  it  shows  how  the  nation  was  formed 
and  of  what  elements;  what  were  its  domi- 
nant ideals  in  the  past  and  what  it  achieved, 
and  what  France  represents  today. 

The  story  is  told  concisely  and  vividly.  A 
limited  supply  of  copies  of  the  address,  in  pwer 
covers,  are  available  and  will  be  sold  while  thc^  last 
for  15  cents  postpaid.  Mention  thb  announcement 
when  ordenng. 


The  UniTersity  of  Chicago  Press 

ducif*  5822  EDU  Av«m 


NEW  IMPRESSION 

•I  a  U«k  wydi  Ikt  Ouitooh  cdb  "adainUt  ni  flhMnlfa«" 

The  Evolution  of  Early 
Christianity 

9y  SHIRLEY  J.  CASE 

rralMMT  al  Haw  TartaMai  latarpialaliaB 
naUdranilyalCUcafa 

$i.2St  postagi  extra  {wetghi  1  lb.  //  m.) 

*'The  modem  Church  needs  to  learn  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  early  Church  to  make  religion  an  affair 
of  life  and  growth  commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  present  generation."  ' 

The  University  of   Chicago  Press 

Chicago  BS22  ElHa  ATenne  lllinoia 


THE  SCHOOL  AW)  SOCIETY 

By  JOHN  DEWEY 

PrafMMir  of  Phaoaophy  in  Columbia  Xiwiwmnktw 
Second  Editioii,  ReYited  and  Enlarged 

Teachers  and  others 
concerned  with  educa- 
tion will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Tht  Sckotl 
and  Society  has  been 
revised  and  much  en- 
larged. The  positional 
authority  on  educa- 
tional subjects  which 
the  author  holdsand  the 
popukrity  which  the 
fomier  ecUtion  enjoyed 
are  indications  of  the 
value  of  this  work. 
About  seventy-five 
pages  of  educational 
contributioos  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Dewey  have  been  added,  making  a 
book  which  consists  of  eight  chapters. 

»•*-(•  id4  Mccf ,  I9m0,  cUtk;  $1.00,  Poslsit  extra 
iweighi  IS  00.) 

AdJraaa  all  ordon  and  <  <»wimmiirotioiia  to 

The  University  of  Chicago  IVess 


CHICAGO 


8822EmaAv 


ILLINOIS 


Estimates  Furnished  'l5u«ti?Si^.nd 

Scientific  works  in  English,  German,  French,  and  all 

other  modem  languages. 

THE  UNlVERSmr  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,  Oueaao*  OL 


A  Series  of 

Desk  Outline  Maps 

Prepared  by  J.  PAUL  GOODE 

Prof oaaor  of  Gooanphj  in  tho 

Unhroraitjr  of  CUcaso 

THESE  maps  are  accurate 
lin  detail,  of  highest 
quality  in  drawing,  being 
'  superior  to  most  maps  used 
in  books  and  magazines. 
They  are  printed  on  a  fine 
quality  of  paper  and  give 
excellent  results  with  colored 
pencil,  water  color,  or  ink. 
Maps  come  in  four  sizes 
from  one  to  five  cents  each. 

Writo  for   cooBploto   Bat   with   pricoa 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press 

CkkafO  SaSBbAvana 


New  Spanish  Books  for  High  School  Classes 

A  FOUNDATION  COURSE  IN  SPANISH 

By  LEON  SINAGNAN 
Ckairmaa  of  the  Depwrtmeiit  of  Spaolsli,  StnrrttMBt  Hich  School,  Now  York  City 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  adapt  the  study  of  the  essentials  of  Spanish  to  the  ability  of  the 
average  beginner,  and  more  particukrly  to  the  assimilative  powers  of  a  large  number  of  pupils  who 
take  up  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  for  the  first  time. 

The  fundamental  rules  and  principles  of  Spanish  grsmunar  have,  therefore,  been  stripped  of  all 
technicalities  and  rare  exceptions,  and  their  presentation  has  been  simplified  to  an  extent  not 
attempted  hitherto.  Only  the  essentials  have  been  taken  up,  but  no  principle  has  been  presented 
without  the  provision  of  adequate  exercises  for  its  thorough  mastery. 

The  writer  has  scrupulously  avoided  the  tendency  to  accimiulate  granmiatical  difficulties,  or  to 
introduce  them  in  advance  of  their  proper  time.  He  has,  moreover,  confined  himself  to  the  use 
of  previously  act^uired  material,  presenting  nothing  in  any  lesson  which  is  not  adequately  ex- 
jdamed  either  in  that  lesson  or  in  the  ones  preceding. 

New  Volumes  in  the  Macmillan  Spanish  Series 

Manual  de  Corretpoiidmicia.    By  Ventura  Fuentes  and  Alfredo  Ellas  of  the  College  of  the  City 

of  New  York. 

A  preliminary  section  on  writing  a  letter  followed  by  eleven  illattrated  social  letters  and  forty-five  business  letters  all 
bdpfttUy  annotated.  The  book  is  provided  also  with  exercises  and  a  verb  review,  tables  of  the  Spanish  numerals,  and 
the  abbreviations  used  in  correspondence. 

MtenoP*  Amalia.    Edited  by  A.  H.  Corley  of  Yale  College. 

The  dramatic  story  of  pditical  mtrigue  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  domination  of  General  Rosas.  A  novel  of  high 
literary  and  historical  value  abridged  for  class  reading. 


The  December  Number  of  Education 
Is  a  Notable  Nmnber 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  the  fiUowinff  exceptionally  attractive  table  of  contents:  "The  Work- 
Study-Play  Plan  vs.  The  Old-Time  Formahsm,"  by  Anna  Hedges  Talbot,  Ph.D.,  New  York  State 
Specialist  in  Vocational  Training  for  Girls;  "Reading  by  the  Intelligence  Method,"  by  Superin- 
tendent Ridgley  C.  Clark,  Sejrmour,  Conn.;  "The  English  Problem  and  the  Junior  High  School," 
by  M.  Maude  Manley,  Champaign.  111.;  "The  Classical  Question  Again,"  by  George  Austin  ffitch- 
cock.  Ware,  Mass.  jf*  Concerning  the  Pupil,"  by  Laura  A.  Meier,  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa;  and  'The  Personality  of  an  Evening  School  Teacher,"  by  Ralph  C.  Fitts,  Director  of 
Evening  Schools,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Education  is  the  oldest  of  the  high-class  monthly  educational  magazines.  Every  number  is  made 
up  of  original  contributions  by  well  qualified  educators. 

Every  Superintendent,  every  College  or  Normal  School  Professor,  every  Principal  and  teacher 
of  ffigh  or  Elementary  Schools,  all  who  desire  to  grow  professionally t  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  current  thought  and  latest  methods  in  this  great  profession 

Should  Reacl  Education, 

Librariaiis  should  see  that  it  is  kept  within  reach  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
intelligent  parents  among  their  patrons. 

TESTIMONIALS 

"At  necessary  to  a  teacher  as  a  medical  journal  to  a  physician." — ^M.  T.  Putcbasd,  Blaster  Everett  School,  Boston. 

"I  am  entering  my  19th  year  as  a  subscriber  to  Education.  That  is  the  best  recommendation.  I  am  sure,  that  I  could 
give  to  a  fellow  educator  seeking  profitable  journals  for  his  use." — Supt.  P.  S.  Baenbs,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

"For  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers,  and  for  persons  engaged  in  administration  work  in  education.  I  regard  EdmcaHou 
as  one  of  the  best  x>t  available  monthlies."— David  Snsddbn,  Professor  of  Education,  Columbia  Umversity. 

*1  am  making  use  of  ...  .  EdmoHon  as  reference  reading  in  one  of  my  large  classes  in  Education." — Peof.  ARTHUit 
O.  NoETON,  WeUesIey  Cdlege. 

$3.00  per  year;  3$  cents  a  number;  sample  for  6  tmo<ent  stamps 

THE  PALMER  COMPANY,  120  BoyUton  Street,  Boston,  Mas*. 


New  and  Forthcomiiig  Books 


A  Manual  of  Style:   New  Fifth  Edition 

By  THE  Staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 

The  increased  value  of  the  fifth  edition  will  be'evident  to  all  who  desire  an  anthoriutare  guide  on  questions  con- 
cerning the  style  of  a  book  or  any  other  printed  matter.  An  inTaluable  handbook  for  writers,  editovs.  teacbnt, 
librarians,  minbters,  lawyers,  printers,  proofreaders,  etc. 

170  pagu,  doth;   St.so,  postage  extra  (weight  t  tb.  6  0t.) 

Martin  Lutkor  and  th^  Morning  Hour  in  Europe 

By  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  Pastor  of  Central  Church,  Chicago,  and  President  of  the  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology  • 

Commemorating  the  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  German  Rdcvmation. 
SO  pages,  paper;   as  cents  (postpaid  28  eerUs) 

The  Gospel  of  John 

By  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  Professor  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  the  University  of  Chicago 
A  careful  historical  study,  throwing  much  light  upon  the  authorship  and  purpose  of  the  gospel  of  John,  and  titt 
part  which  it  played  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  early  Christians. 

44  pageSf  paper;  so  cents  (postpaid  $2  cents) 

The  Papers  of  the  BibKographical  Society  of  America 

Vol.  XI,  Nos.  3-4.    July-October,  191 7 

Edited  by  Aksel  G.  S.  Josephson  of  the  John  Crerar  Memorial  Library 
74  pages,  paper;   $2.00  (postpaid  $2.04) 

Stellar  Parallaxes  Derived  from  Photographs  Made  ¥rith  the  40-liich 
Refractor 

(Publications  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  Vol.  IV,  Part  I) 

By  Frederick  Slocum,  S.  Alfred  Mitchell,  Oliver  J.  Lee,  Alfred  H.  Joy,  and  Georges 

Van  Biesbroeck 

74  pages  and  2  plates,  paper;   $1.50,  postage  extra  (weight  11  ot.) 

Contributions  from  Walkor  Museum 

Vol.  II,  No.  1.  The  Structure  and  Relatioiuhipt  of  Diplocaulut 

By  Herman  Douthitt,  Assistant  Professor  6f  Zoology,  the  University  of  Kansas 
42  pages  and  2  plates;  25  cents  (postpaid  27  ctnts) 
No.  2.  Labidosaurut  Cope*  a  Lower  Permian  Cotyloaaur  R^tOe  from  Texas 

Bv  Samuel  W.  Willxston,  Professor  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology,  the  University  of 
Chicago 

t6  pages,  paper;   25  cents  (postpaid  28  cents) 
No.  3.  The  Phytogeny  and  Classification  of  Reptiles 

Bv  Samuel  W.  Williston,  Professor  of  Vertebrate  Paleontology,  the  University  of 
Chicago 

14  pages,  paper;  25  cents  (postpaid  28  cents) 

TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  DECEMBER 

The  Life  of  Lieutenant  General  Chaffee 

By  William  Hahding  Carter,  Major  General,  the  United  States  Army.    Commander  of  the 

Central  Department 

"General  Chaffee's  career  should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  young  man  whose  tastes  and  qualifications  suggest  the 

army  as  a  career."  -^  ^tir*       -^f^i..         ^*  ^„ 

260  pages,  16  half -tone  inserts,  cloth;   $2.50,  postage  extra 

Publications  of  the  Members  of  the  University  of  Chicago^  1902-1916 

Compiled  on  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  the  University,  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Faculty 

526  pages,  cloth;   $r.so  (postpaid) 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

CHICAGO  S822  EUU  ATenue  ILUNOIS 
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JUST   PUBLISHED 

Religious  Education  and 
American  Democracy 

Peoi.  Walter  S.  Atheakn.  Autkor  qf  ike  Chunk  School 

An  epoch-making  book.  It  will  create  a  pro- 
found impression  and  be  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing reforms,  correcting  errors,  and  creating 
radically  new  standards  by  which  to  guide  the 
nation  in  the  development  of  a  worthy  system 
of  religious  education. 

For  Whom  Proparod 

College  Teachers.  Public  School  Teachers. 
Educational  administrators.  Ministers  and  leaders 
(^  community  thought.  Church  school  workers  of 
all  grades.    The  Average  CitiMon. 

What  This  Book  Does: 
I.    Proposes  a  constructive  program 
a.    Analyzes  all  the  proposed  methods 

3.  Gives  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  agencies  now  at 
work 

4.  Presents  a  definite  and  detailed  outline  for  an 
adequate  program 

5.  Discusses  the  problem  of  relicious  leadership 

6.  Introduces  the  reader  to  the  literature  devoted  to 
the  organization  of  religious  education  in  a 
democracy. 

COMPLETE  BIBUOGRAPHY 

Price  $1.50;  postage  12  cents 

THE  PILGRIM  PRESS 

14  Beacon  Street  19  W.  Jackaoa  Street 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 


When  looking  for  a  thoroughly  trained, 
experienced  teacher  of  Physical  Education, 
write  the  Vocattoiial  Bureau  of  the 

NEW  HAVEN  NORMAL  SCHOOL 
OF  GYMNASTICS 

1466  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven.  Conn. 


30  Magazines 


All  different,  all 
late  issues.  Yours 
for  only  25  cents  prepaid.  Great  help 
in  teaching.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eastern  Bureau,  New  Egypt,  NJ. 


The  University  of  Chicago  PreBS 

9  Edticational  and  Scientific  works  printed  in 
English,  German,  French,  and  all  other  modem 
languages  Estimates  Furnished 


5622  Ellis  Avenue 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Teachers  Wanted 


No  enrohnent 
fee.  Positions 
alinra3rs  open.  We  also  supply  schoolboards 
with  the  most  capable  teachers.  Particu- 
lars free.  Eastern  Educational  Bureau, 
New  Egypt,  N.J. 


to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the 
dictionary  and  ibdng  the  habit  of 
consulting  it  is  one  of  the  main  du- 
ties that  the  school  can  perform  for 
a  student:"  says  Dr.  Suzzallo, 
President  of  University  of  Wash- 
ington,  Seattle. 


WHEN  QUESTIONS  ARISE 

in  the  history  recitation,  in  language  work, 
spelling,  or  about  noted  people,  places, 
foreign  words,  synonyms,  pronunciation, 
new  words,  flags,  state  seals,  etc,  do  you 
suggest  that 

Webster's  New 
International 

Dictionary  is  a  universal  question 
answerer  and  contains  just  the  in- 
formation desired? 

Yourpuptbahould  have  eveiy  opportunity  to  win. 
Why  not  requimtioQ  srour  adiool  officials  for  the 


the  One  Supreme  Authority? 
400,000  Words.   2700  Paget.   New  Gaztttoer. 
12,000  Biojnaphlcal  Entrfee.  ao^boo  Oeogriphical  Oubjeds. 
6,000 niuitritiont.  Thoimdt of otherKrfeiiacee. 


Tybei  ,_    _ 

volume  encyclopedia* 

GRAND  PmZE  (Highest  AwmO  Pansma-Paciflc  Exposition. 

KECULAR  aB4  INDU-PAPCR  Editku. 

^OTE  for  Specimen  Paget*  Dlustnitlone.  etc. 
FRKB  to  teachen,  m  new  booklet  entitled  Che 
"Dof-Oayda^" 

G.&CMERRIAMCO.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.  A. 


5p^?^ 


Aids  to  the  Shidy  and  Interpretation  of  Literatmre 

The  Modem  Study  of  Literature 

By  RICHARD  G.  MOULTON.  HcmI  of  tU  D«iMtftmrat  of  GmMral  litM«lartt.  tk«  UairMity  of  Oil^ 

544  P<^i^t  cloth;  $2.^0,  postage  extra  {weight  i  lb,  13  ot.) 
"Thoroughlv  modem  and  saturated  with  the  clear,  vigorous  and  diflcriminating  mentality 
of  its  author,  this  book  will  be  an  inspiration  to  multitudes  of  eager  students  and  teachers." — 
Education, 

London  in  English  Literature 

By  PERCY  H.  BO  YNTON,  AModato  Profowor  of  Eadfah.  tU  Unirwalty  of  CUeaco 

35^  P^^i^f  cloth;  $2,00,  postage  extra  (weight  2  lbs,  2  os.) 
(ConUins  maps  and  iUuitimtioiu.  footnotes  indirating  souioe  lists  of  illustrative  reading,  detailed  references 
to  illustrative  novels,  and  an  index.) 

'*It  has  values  far  transcending  that  of  mere  utility,  and  we  do  not  think  we  praise  it 
too  highly  when  we  coimt  it  worthy  to  rank  with  the  literatiu^  it  has  used  so  adroitly." — The 
Outlook  (London). 

English  Poems 

Selected  end  Edited  with  lUnstrAthre  end  Explanetorj  Notes  end  Biblioerephiet 
By  WALTER  C  BRONSON.ProfoeMir  of  EaclidiLitoratero.  Brown  Uaivonity 

Per  set,  $4,00,  postage  extra  (weight  7  lbs,  8  oz,) 

"A  real  library  of  English  poetry  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day." — SpringJUld 
Republican, 

OLD  ENGUSH  AND  MIDDLE  ENGUSH  PERIODS 
434  P^t^t  cloth;  St.oo,  postage  oxtra  {wight  i  lb.  14  «s.) 
"By  the  aid  of  the  flossary  and  notes,  even  the  untrained  worker  can  get  the  meaninc  off  the  poems 
presented  without  great  difiiculty."-<7iUeofo  Herald. 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  AGE  AND  THE  PURITAN  PERIOD 
S62  pages,  doth;  ttjoo.  Postage  extra  {weight  t  lb.  14  «s.) 
"The  poems  are  selected  both  for  their  intrinsic  worth  and  as  representing  the  tendencies  off  the  time,  and 
the  notes  are  concise,  yivid,  and  original."— Paxioic  DaUy  News. 

THE  RESTORATION  AND  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
SS»  pages,  doth;  $im>,  postage  extra  {weight  t  lb,  14  «s.) 
"Professor  Bronson  has  again  made  use  of  liberal  ouotations  from  contemporary  criticism  and  nothing 
could  be  more  curkras  or  surprishic  than  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  most  prominent  critics  of  the  day  oo  poems 
now  regarded  as  classics."— BrMMyn  Eagh. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
636  pages,  doth;  $t.oo,  postage  extra  {weight  t  lb.  14  M.) 
**Tbe  work  of  the  editor  is  done  with  rare  judgment  and  discrimination;  the  notes  are  brief  and  infonmng.** 
—Wakkman, 

American  Poems 

Selected  and  Edited  with  lUustrethre  end  Ezplaiuitoiy  Notes  end  a  BibBofrephy 
By  WALTER  C  BRONSON.  ProfosMr  of  Eagliali  UtMratar^  Btowa  Uairovaity 

688  pages,  cloth;  $1,50,  postage  extra  (weight  2  lbs,  4  os,) 
"A  truly  adequate  presentation  of  American  poetry." — Education, 

American  Prose 

Selected  end  Edited  ¥rith  IllttstretiTe  and  Ezplanetory  Notes  end  a  Bibliognipky 
By  WALTER  C  BRONSON.  ProfosMr  of  Eagiiah  UtMratar^  Browa  VtAwmnttr 

750  PHcSi  cloth;  $1,50,  postage  extra  (weighi  2  lbs,  4  os,) 
'* American  Prose  is  an  interesting  collection  of  the  representative  woric  of  the  great  prose 
writers  of  America." — The  Continent, 

THE    UNIVERSITY  OF    CHICAGO    PRESS 

CHICAGO  8S22  Ellis  Avenue  ILLINOIS 


VALUE  OF  THE  CLASSICS 

Edited  by  ANDREW  F.  WEST 

D^an  of  thm  Graduatm  School,  Prineoton  Umtpmrmiiy 

Contains  in  full  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  Conference  on  Clas- 
sical Studies  in  Liberal  Education  held  at  Princeton,  Jxine  2,  1917, 
together  with  more  than  300  statements  by  representative  men  in 
business  and  the  professions,  and  a  section  of  statistics. 


396  pages;  clothe  $1.50;  boards^  $1 — both  postpaid 
Special  rates  on  orders  of  25  or  more  copies 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

PRINCETON  NEW  JERSEY 


The  Midland  Schook  Teachers' 
Agency,  1^  Det  Moines,  Iowa, 

commands  the  confidence  of  employing 
sdiool  officers  in  every  state  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Its  methods  are  con- 
servative, and  its  contract  is  one  of  the 
most  liberal  offered.  Teachers  desiring 
positions  are  requested  to  write  for 
information  today,  and  school  officers  in 
search  of  teachers  *  will  receive  prompt 
and  intelligent  attention. 

C.  R.  SCROGGIE,  Proprietor 


Send  at  Once  lor  a  FREE  Catalogue  of 

EDUCATIONAL  PICTURES 

Every  well-known  picture  in  the  world  is 
illustrated  and  priced,  also  size  and  color 
given.  The  most  elaborate  and  complete 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  A  copy 
will  be  sent  FREE  upon  apidication. 

WALTER  L.  LILUE 

184  So.  High  St,  CoIuiiiImm,  Ohio 

Address  Manager  of  Educ.  Dept. 


Le  Soldat  Amiricain 
en  FraiM^ 

%COUIARaiUIESliE 

A  handbook  and  guide  for 
conversation  intended  for 
those  who  already  have  some 
knowledge  of  French. 


Clolk,  50  etnts  {postpaid  54  cents) 


Fint  Less<ms  in  Spoken 
French  for  Men  in 
Military  Service 

%  WnURS^  COUIAII,  ai  HOSE 

Prepared  to  meet  the  present 
urgent  need.    Special  word- 
lists,  with  English  equivalents, 
for  all  branches  of  service. 
Cloth,  so  conts  {postpaid  S4  cents) 


First  Lessons  in  Spoken 
French  for  Doctors 
and  Nurses 

%  WnURS^  OOUIAII,  ai  PIESTON 

Prepared  to  meet  the  present  emer- 
gency. Spedal  word-lists  coverin£ 
the  everyoAv  needs  of  doctors  and 
nurses.  Indupensable  to  those  who 
desire  efficiency. 

Cloth,  SO  cents  {postpaid  S4  cents) 


For  Balm  at  all  hookaollmre  and  now  etande 
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'llgi-^'Tnrl  hy \  lS  ^  IS!"' 


"How  Do  You  Do, 
Mr.  RUey?" 

"Onct  when  I  was  ist  a  little  girl — only  four  years  old 
— ^mother  and  I  were  down  town  and  I  saw  you  not  far 
away.  I  broke  away  from  mother,  ran  up  to  you  and 
said,  *How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Riley?*  I  shall  never  forget 
the  wonderful  smile  on  your  face  when  you  turned  :md 
saw  me,  a  tiny  little  tot.  You  bowed  and  spoke  to  me 
as  though  I  were  a  c^ueen,  and  when  I  told  you  I  knew 
'most  all  of  your  child  rhymes  and  enjoyed  them  very 
much,  you  were  as  pleased  as  if  some  man-of-letter&  had 
complimented  you.  That,  Mr.  Riley,  is  one  of 
my  finest  memories." 

So  wrote  a  grown-up  little  girl  to  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley. 

Are  you  giving  your  children  the  precious  mem- 
ories of  the  beautiful  poems?    Will  your  children 
be  able  to  say — "My  mother  read  me  Riley  when 
I  was  a  child — and    'The   Raggedy   Man*   and 
'Little  Orphant  Annie*  have  rejoiced  and  com- 
forted me  all  the  days  of  my  life.** 

JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

has  passed  on-^and  the  grown-up  world  mourns.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  little  children  is  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled 
— but  that  can  be  forgotten  by  the  reading  and  re-reading 
of  these  simple  and  childlike  poems. 

No  more  does  Uncle  Sam's  postman  stagger  under  the  weight  uf 
10,000  letters — the  tribute  of  the  children  of  the  world  to  their  Uncle 
Sidnejr  (James  Whitcomb  Riley)  on  his  birthday.  Riley  has  passed  on 
but  his  work  lives.  You  can  read  it  to  your  children — ^and  enrich 
their  lives  and  yours  for  all  time. 

Those  of  us  who  have  missed  things  in  childhood — missed  learning  to  ride  or  to  swim — feel  that^  there  is  a 
lack  that  can  never  be  made  up.  Even  more  is  this  so  with  things  of  the  spirit.  The  child  whose  imagtnatioa 
has  been  enriched  by  the  beauty  and  charm  of  Riley,  carries  a  treasure  to  old  age — a  treasure  hard  to  get  later  00. 

From  the  little  girl  who  said  she  felt  all  alone  without  him  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
pays  him  tribute,  Kiley  is  in  all  hearts — big  and  little. 

His  HEIRS  DESIRE  ONLY  A  SMALL  ROYALTY 

and  beautiful  illustrations  by  Howard  Chandler  Christy  aad 
Ethel  Franklin  Betts — some  in  full  color — wocm  in  two  cokn. 
and  some  in  black  and  white. 

The  limited  edition  of  Riley's  complete  works  sold  from  f  115 
to  I1750  a  set.  Yet  you  can  have  your  set  for  less  than  an»> 
fifth  the  lowest  price  made  before. 


The  Heirs  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  came  to  us.  as  the  pub- 
lishers of  Mark  Twain,  and  said  that  they  would  be  glad  to 
reduce  their  royalty  so  that  we  cotild  place  the  works  of  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  in  the  homes  of  all  those  who  loved  him.  So 
we  are  able  to  make  this  complete  set  of  all  Riley's  works — 
containing  over  1000  titles  and  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Riley — at  a  very  low  iwice — for  the  present — a  price  we 
can  poM  on  to  you- 

'We  have  p!annc■^i  a  fitting  form  for  these  b'Moks — beautifully 
irmfii: — thy  ta:-;y-to-reiiii,  comfortable  sort  of  books  that  Jamea 
Whitcofnb  Rik/  ft  oula  have  likvi.     Thi'i  set  Is  fulJ  of  luij;uricDus 


The  generosity  of  the  Riley  heirs  and  thm  re- 
sources nf  Harptr  and  Brother  (fi^T  vrtM  a  rarr 
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LECTURE  CHARTS  AND  SLIDES, 
STENCILS  AND  BOOKLETS 

for 

Teaching  Agriculture  in  Schook 

Simplat  Practical,  ImpreMive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 
Send  lo  cents  in  postage  for  samples  of 
booklets. 

Africohnral  Eartaiisioii  DcputoMBt 

MTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  liJ. 

HarrMt«r  BuOdiiic.  Chicacb 


The  Ronuuu  At  Home 

A  series  of  sets  of  lantern  slides  illustrating 
the  most  significant  phases  of 

ROMAN  PRIVATE  LIFE 

Also  sets  illustrating  the  life  and  exploits  of  JuHus 
Caesar,  the  political  career  of  Cicero,  the  Wander- 
ings of  Aeneas,  Roman  Msrthology,  etc 
For  the  use  of  high  schools  and  colleges.  Vitalize 
the  work  in  Latin  and  history. 
These  sets  are  from  the  negatives  made  by  the 
Latin  Department  of  the  State  Universi^  of  Iowa 
for  circulation  through  the  Extension  Department 
in  the  high  schools  of  Iowa. 

For  puiiciilan  addrMS 

F.  C  EastmaB  Iowa  Gty^  Iowa 


PROFESSIONAL  COMRADESHIP  FOR 
THE  TEACHER  OF  ENGLISH 


The  stimulus  of  personal  touch  with  others  engaged  in  like  tasks  is  needed 
by  all  workers.  This  is  provided  for  the  teachers  of  English  in  the  United  States 
by  Tht  English  Journal,  edited  by  James  Fleming  Hosic. 

This  embodies  the  following  features: 

1.  Leading  articles  discussing  in  an  authoritative  way  every  aspect  of  English  teaching 

and  the  equipment  for  it 

2.  Round  Table  contributions  in  a  delightfully  informal  and  direct  manner. 

3.  Editorials  setting  forth  important  current  educational  issues. 

4.  News  of  the  National  CouncO  of  Teachers  of  English,  of  fifty  local  societies,  of  current 

articles  and  pamphlets  valuable  to  English  teadiers;  and 

5.  Reviews  and  notices  of  new  books. 

All  leaders  in  education  and  writers  on  educational  subjects  refer  to  The 
English  Journal  as  the  authority  in  its  field.  It  is  indispensable  to  English 
teachers,  for  it  is  the  best  means  of  keeping  them  abreast  of  the  times  and  in 
touch  with  their  colleagues. 

Published  monthly,  except  July  and  August,  at  $2.50  a  year,  30  cents  a  copy. 
Address 

THE  ENGLISH  JOURNAL 

68U1  Street  and  Stewart  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


Newest  Schod  Blanks  ^CtSi^S; 

Record  Blanks.    Samples  free.     Books  and 
Periodicals  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

J.  W.  BILODEAU,  UndoiiTiIle.Veniiont 


LIBRARIANS  ^^^'^  catalogue  Cards 
annoimcing  new  publica- 
tions will  be  sent  to  you  regularly  on  request. 
THE  UNIVERSmr  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS,   CHICAGO 


POSITIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS 

Never  was  the  demand  so  great  for  qualified 
teachers  and  specialists.  For  nine  years  we  have 
given  our  time  and  energy  to  this  work.  Write  for 
our   free    literature.    State   qualifications   briefly. 

Co-operathre   Instnictors'  Association 

Marion 


If  you  do  not  receive  our  advertising  nutter  regu- 
larly, ask  to  be  put  oi\  our  mailing  Ust. 

THE  UNlVBRSffY  OP  CHICAGO  PRESS 


TEACHER'S    AGENCY 

28  LJackSM  Bhrd^CUcagO  Tothtoof»iiirf«.ttoo-natlonal  In  «»!>•-  «n. 
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Befkaliy       lottogltol  for  bast  taaeben  mod  taaefaingopportuiiMr* 


High-School  Teachers  of  Mathematics  who  are  looking  for  a  review 
book  for  Senior  classes  or  for  classes  preparing  to  take  college-entrance  exam- 
inations should  not  fail  to  examine 

Third-Year  Mathematics 
for  Secondary  Schools 

By  ERNST  R.  BRESUCH 

Hwd  of  thm  Dmpartmmnt  of  Mathmmatie;  Umimmrtity  of  CKieawo  Mwh  ScKooi 

This  book  abomids  in  problems   taken  from  the   entrance  examination 

papers  of  a  number  of  colleges.     These  will  form  a  good  review  of  algebra. 

• 

The  principal  part  of  solid  geometry  is  given  on  pages  239-330.  Chapter 
XV  is  a  syllabus  of  all  the  theorems  of  pla^e  and  solid  geometry  not  proved 
in  Third-Year  Mathematics^  and  will  make  an  excellent  basis  for  a  review  of 
this  subject. 

The  major  portions  of  trigonometry  are  in  chapters  ii  and  ix;  logarithms 
are  treated  in  chapter  vii. 

The  advantages  of  having  all  these  subjects  in  the  same 
book  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  teacher.  The 
student,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  glad  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  book,  as  he  will  find  it  valuable  as  a  reference 
book  in  his  future  college  mathematics. 


Third-Year  Mathematics  for  Seconday  Schools 

By  BRESUCH 

With  Tablet  to  s  places  $1.50,  postage  extn  (weight  s  lbs.  s  ox.) 
Without  Tables  $1.00,  postage  extra  (wei^t  z  lb.  13  os.) 

Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables 
and  Mathematical  Formulas 

75  cents,  postage  extra  (weight  13  os.) 
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WRITE  FOR  FREE 

BOOKLET 

306  14th  Art.  S.E 


ADVERTISE  ^^^  sell  the  books, 
— — ^— ^—  supplies,  and 
things  you  don't  need.  Reach  15,000 
teachers  for  only  2  cents  a  word.  Write 
The  School  News,  New  Egypt,  N.J. 

READ 

AMERICANS  AND  THE 
WORLD-CRISIS 

By  Albion  W.  Small 

The  American  Journal  of  Sociology 

September  1917 

SOcMiti,aiB«l«copy;  $2.00ayMr 

The  Univcraity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  SEVEN  LAWS  OF  TEACHING 

By  PrafMMT  MmM.  Gr«gorF.  L1.D. 
R«TiMd  by  W.  C.  Baglej 

A  Hasterpiea  OB  tk  Art  of  TeadiiiV 

The  chapter  titles  show  the  Mope  of  the  book.  Thqr 
are:  z.  Ihe  Law  of  the  Teacher,  a.  The  Law  of  the 
Learner.  3.  The  Law  of  the  Lansuaxe.  a.  The  Law  of 
the  Leaaon.  5.  The  Law  of  the  Teacoms  Proceaa. 
6.  The  Law  of  the  Learning  Process.  7.  tn*  Law  oC 
Review. 

No  Teacher  can  afford  to  be  without  it 

Priet  7S  e^nts,  postaf  to  ctnts.     At  M  htksMws 

tU!ra2:  THE  PHaUM  PRESS  '"cbSTi."^ 


Colorado  Teachers  College 


HOME     ^^^f***  coones  of  iaiinic- 

STUDY  **TheGltBBLBY  PLAN" 
known  thnmrbooi  the  U.  8.  helpt  ita- 
denCf  im  mkstntim, 

kAl,Q,  CRABBB.  Preddent 
«  GfeeleT.  Colondo 


ORAL  ENGLISH 

A  satisfactory  correlation  of  Oral  English  with  certain  of  the  regular  composition 
and  literature  courses  of  the  seconda^  schools  has  been  effected  by  some  of  the 
leading  high  schools  of  the  United  States  through  the  use  of  the  inexpensive  and 
compact  little  text,  Elements  of  Debating,  by  Leverett  S.  Lyon  of  the  Joliet 
Township  High  School. 

The  virtues  chimed  for  tkU  liUU  book  by  those  wIm  have  piU  Uinh  the  hands  q 

4  It  offers  an  effective  way  of  producing  Oral  English. 

4  Instead  of  interfering  with  the  regular  composition  and  literature  work,  it  corre- 
lates as  a  stimulating  supplement. 

4  The  book  teaches  the  subject,  thus  establishing  the  confidence  of  the  teacher 
untrained  in  public  speaking  and  mahling  such  a  teacher  to  do  highly  effective  work. 

4  The  book  b  written  by  a  high-school  man  ^uniliar  with  the  high-school  problem 
and  is  soundly  within  the  vocabulary  and  experience  of  high-school  pupils. 

5  A  pamphlet,  "Aid  in  Oral  English,"  wiU  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

ELEMENTS  OF  DEBATING  by  LEVERETT  S.  LYON 

X+136  pages,  tamo,  cloth;  $t,oo,  postage  extra  (weighi  14  os.)    . 

THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   CHICAGO   PRESS 

CHICAGO  5S22  ELLIS  AVENUE  Digitized  by  ILLINOIS 


This  holiday  season 

officers  and  enlisted  men  will  enjoy  reading 

The  life  of 

Lieutenant  General  Chaffee 

By  WILLIAM  HARDING  CARTER 

Major  General,  United  States  Army 
Commander  of  tlio  Contral  DoiMtftmont 

"It  has  remained  for  the  present  generation  to  witness  the 
solitary  instance  in  which  a  soldier  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Regular  Army  has  been  honored  with  the  highest  mili- 
tary office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation.  Not  for  this  exceptional 
fact,  but  because  of  his  long  and  remarkable  career  in  arms, 
the  life-work  of  Lieutenant  General  Adna  Romanza  Chaffee 
deserves  to  be  made  of  record,  that  future  generations  of 
Americans  may  comprehend  what  men  of  his  time  endured 

for  the  nation's  sake General  Chaffee's  career 

should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  young  man  whose  tastes 
and  qualifications  suggest  the  army  as  a  career." — From 
the  Author's  Foreword. 

260  pages  J 16  half-tone  inserts — $2.50^  postage  extra 
(Ready  December  IS  J 

SPEaAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ADVANCE  ORDERS.  YoUR  CARD,  IF 
SUPPLIED,  WILL  GLADLY  BE  INCLOSED  IN  GIFT  COPIES  WHICH  YOU  DE- 
SIRE MAILED  DIRECT  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS. 
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The  Story  tellers' Magazine 


Articles  and  Stories  by 

RICHARD 

THOMAS 

WYCHE 

President  of  the  National 
Story  Tellers  League. 


Stories  by 

ANNA 

CURTIS 

CHANDLER 

Official  Story-teller,  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art. 
With  illustrations  from 
the  Museimi  Art  Galleries. 


Children's    Department, 
edited  by 

ISABELLE 
VIRGINIA 
FREELAND 

Children's    Editor,    the 
Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


UTTLE 
JOURNEYS 

A    Monthly    Illustrated 
Travel-Talk. 


Phonic  Stories  and  How 
to  Tell  Them—A  Course 
for  Teachers,  by 

ANNIE 

LOCKE 

MaciaNNON 

Instructor  in  Story- 
telling, High  School, 
Akron,  Ohio. 


STUDIES  IN 

STORY. 

TELUNG 

Conducted  by  the  Story- 
tellers^  Magazine  and  the 
National  Story  Tellers 
League. 


Beginning  in  April 

THE  HOMERIC  STORY  W  ULYSSES 

Concluding  in  December 

hy 

RICHARD  THOMAS  WYCHE 

"I  have  told  this  story  hundreds  of  times  but  have 
never  written  it  before." — Mr.  Wyche. 


Special  Titles  Include 


JANUARY— "The  Story  of  a  Little  Quaker  Boy: 
Benjamin  West,"  by  Anna  Curtis  Chandler. 

"Storytelling    in     Wartime,"    by    Richard 
Thomas  Wyche. 

FEBRUARY— "Joan,  Maid  of  Orleans,"  by  Anna 
Curtis  Chandler.  With  illustrations  of  the 
art  and  architecture  of  Joan's  time. 

"True  Stories  from  the  Life  of  Washington," 
by  Richard  Thomas  Wyche. 

MARCH— "The  Fair  Princess  of  Bekhten— An 
Egyptian  Story,"  by  Anna  Curtis  Ch^wdler. 

"The  Golden  Goose  as  I  Tell  It  and  Interpret 
It,"  by  Richard  Thomas  Wyche. 


THE  STORYTELLERS'  MAGAZINE 

Published  monthly  except  August  by 

The  Storytellers  Company 

80  Fifth  Avenue       -       •       NewYm^aty 

Prie*  IS  etnt*  Sahter^tioiu  Sl.SO 


For  Next  Semester 


English 

HaUeck  and  Barbour's  Readings  from  Literature 

English  and  American  Prose  amd  Poetry 

Spanish 

Roessler  and  Remjr's  First  Spanish  Reader 

Arouses  interest  in  South  America 

Civics 

Gamer's  Government  in  the  United  States 

Practical  handbook  of  government — teaches  citizenship 

Algebra 

Rivenburg's  Review  of  Algebra 

Thorough  and  eflfective  review 

Botany 

Coulter's  Plant  life  and  Plant  Uses 

Shows  human  side  of  botany 

Physiology 

Davison's  Human  Body  and  Health.    Advanced 

Emphasizes  care  of  body 


New.York  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

Cincmnati 

Chicago  330  £.  2 2d  Street 

aS^U  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL 
MONOGRAPHS 

Edited  in  coi^unction  with  The  School  Review  and 
The  Elementary  5cAoo/  Journal 

Published  by  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 


VOL.  I 

Monograph  No.  1 

Studies  of  Elementary-School  Reading  through  Standardized 
Tests.  By  William  Scott  Gray,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago.  Pp.  viii+138.    Price  $1.00. 

Monograph  No.  2 

An  Experimental  Study  in  the  Psychology  of  Reading.  By 
William  A.  Schmidt,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Oklahoma.    Pp.  iv+126.    Price  $0.75. 

Monograph  No.  3 

The  Administration  of  Secondary  -  School  Units.  By 
Leonard  V.  Koos,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Washington.    Pp.  x+ig4.    Price  $1.00. 

Monograph  No.  4 

Experimental  Studies  in  Arithmetic.  By  George  S  .  Counts, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Delaware.  Pp. 
iv+128.    Price  $0.75. 

Monograph  No.  S 

Types  of  Reading  Ability  as  Exhibited  through  Tests  and 
Laboratory  Experiments.  An  Investigation  Subsidized  by  the 
General  Education  Board.  By  Clarence  Truman  Gray,  Ph.D., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Texas.  Pp. 
xiv+ig6.    Price  $1.25, 
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Monograph  No.  6 

Survey  of  the  Kindergartens  of  Richmond,  Indiana.  By 
Alice  Temple,  Ed.B.,  Assistant  ProfessBor  of  Kindergarten 
Education,  University  of  Chicago.     Pp.  iv+58.     Price  $0,40. 

The  six  Monographs  listed  above  complete  Volume  I. 
Volume  II  of  the  Monographs  is  now  in  preparation  and  will 
be  published  during  19 18  under  the  general  plan  adopted  for 
Volume  I.  The  price  will  be  the  same,  $5.00  plus  50  cents  for 
postage.  Or  they  may  be  obtained  with  a  year's  subscription  to 
The  School  Review  and  The  Elementary  School  Journal  at  a 
special  combination  price  of.  $6. 50. 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  School  Review             -            -            -            -  $1.50  a  year 

The  Elementary  School  Journal     -            -            -  1.50  "    " 

The  Monographs  -----  5.00  per  volume 
Postage  50  cents  extra 

The  Monographs  are  issued  in  single  numbers  which  may  be  pur- 
chased separately.  For  convenience  in  binding  and  reference  they 
are  listed  as  numbers  within  a  volume. 

A  combination  of  all  three  publications  is  offered  for  $d.oo  plus  50  cents 
postage  on  the  Monographs. 
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TO    PRINCIPALS    OF 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 


FEW  years  ago  there  was  a  tendency  among  the  best 
private  preparatory  schools  to  discard  the  study  of 
the  Bible  as  being  a  tradition  inherited  from  the 
past—as  a  matter  of  form  rather  than  of  educational 
A  great  change  of  view  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the 
activity  of  modern  re-valuations  in  education.  Few  schools  of 
preparatory  grade  now^  regard  their  w^ork  as  well  rounded 
unless  the  curriculum  includes  ethical  studies  for  character- 
building  and  biblical  courses  related  to  history  and  literature. 
Indeed,  preparatory  schools  not  under  state  control  are  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  they  arc  free  to  enter  this  new  field 
without  controversy. 

In  this  recognition  of  modern  religious  study  as  an  essential 
aspect  of  education  the  problem  of  efficient  teachers  must  be 
solved  by  the  schools.  The  equally  difficult  problem  of  textbooks 
has  already  been  met  by  the  authors,  editors,  and  publishers  of 
the  CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDIES  and  other  volumes  named 
below. 

We  desire  to  direct  your  especial  attention  to  volumes  from 


% 
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our  publications  in  religious  education^  to  the  production  of 
which  we  have  brought  from  many  sources  a  large  amount  of 
expert  knowledge  and  practical  experience.  If  your  school  is  not 
already  on  the  long  list  of  those  using  these  books,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  assist  you  to  become  acquainted  with  the  volumes  by 
sending  copies  for  examination  with  pri\ilege  of  return.  If  you 
are  already  using  some  of  the  courses,  may  we  not  assume  that 
you  are  looking  for^^ard  to  broadening  your  curriculum  still 
further  until  each  grade  shall  have  its  appropriate  book  for 
biblical  or  ethical  studies  ? 

Let  us  remind  you  of  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  our 
publications  in  this  field.  Many  courses  provide  a  teachers 
manual  containing  bibliographies  and  suggestions  for  teaching. 
In  text,  illustrations,  maps,  binding,  and  all  the  features  of 
mechanical  production  the  books  are  equal  to  any  texts  which  the 
pupils  use.  The  subjects  are  all  treated  from  the  modern  paint 
of  view,  and  pupils  going  to  college  from  your  school  will  find  no 
clash  between  their  \iews  thus  obtained  and  those  which  their 
college  instructors  will  give  them.  The  books  present  facts 
rather  than  theolog)^  and  give  no  occasion  for  controversial  dis- 
cussions. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence  upon  any  aspects  of 
the  problems  of  religious  instruction  in  secular  schools 
and  await  your  requests  for  books  for  examination  or  for 
iass  use. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  STUDIES 

FOR  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

GRADES  n-vrn 

An  Introduction  to  (he  Bible  for  Teachers  of  Children.    By  Georgia  L.  Chamherli^ 

Teacher's  Manual,  $i  oo,  postage  extra  f weight  i  lb.  4  oz.).     The  Books  of  the 

Holy  Bible,  Pupifs  Notebook ^  J5  cents,  poslmiid  39  cents. 
The  Life  of  Jems*    By  llerhftl  W.  Gates.    Teacner's  Mamial,  75  cents,  postxigt  txin. 

(weij^ht  I  lb.).     Pupil's  Notebook,  65  cents,  postage  extra  (weight  i  lb.). 
Old  Testnmeni  Sioq/*    By  Charles  B.  Corhiit.    Teacher's  Manual,  $1 ,00,  postage  extra 

(weight  !  Hi.  2  oz.).    Pupil*s  Notebook,  65  cents^  postage  extra  (weight  t  lb.  2  oz.). 
Heroes  of  Israel,    By  Theodore  G.  Stfares.    PupiFs  Textbook,  $1  00,  postage  extra 

(weight  I  lb.  10  oz.).    Teacher's  Manual,  $1.00,  postage  ejctra  (weight  i  lb.  4  oz.). 
Foul  of  Tarsvs,    By  Louise  Warren  Aikinsvtt.    Teacher^s  Manual,  $1 .00,  postage  extra 

(weight  I  lb.  4  oz.).    Pupil's  Notebook,  65  cenis^  postage  extra  (weight  i  lb.  i  oz.). 

Pupil's  Homework  Book,  25  cents,  postpaid  28  cents, 

FOR  HIGHSCHOOL  GRADES 
Studies  in  the  Gospel  uccmding  to  Mark,    By  Ertt^st  D.  Burton,    PupiFs  Textbook, 

$T .  TO,  postage  extra  (weight  i  lb.  8  oz.). 
Studies  in  the  First  Book  ofSamueL    By  Uewberl  I.  Witlm.    Pupil's  Textb«K)k,  Si  35, 

postage  extra  (weight  i  lb.  10  oz). 
The  Life  of  Christ,    By  haoi  B.  Bitfgess.    PupH*^  Textbook,  St. 25,  i>ostage  extra 

(weight  T  lb.  8  oz.).     Pupil's  Notebook,  25  rents,  postage  extra  (weight  12  oz.)- 
The    Hebrew   Prophets,    or    Patriots    and    Leaders   of    Israel     By    Georgia    L, 

Chamhcriitt.     PupiFs  Textbook,  $1.25,  postage  extra  (weight  1  lb,  14  ox  J. 
A  ShofTt  Hisiort/  of  Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,    By  Getwge  IL  Gilbert.    PupiFs 

Tcxtbtwk,  Si  ,25,  po&tage  extra  (weight  i  lb.  8  ot). 
The  Problems  of  Boyhood.     A  Coun?e  in  Ethics  for  Boys  of  High-School  Age.    By 

Frank! in  W.  Johnson.     PupiFs  Textbook »  $f  00,  postage  extra  (weight  i  lb.). 
Lives  Worth  Living,    By  Emily  Chugh  Peahody.     $t  00,  poiitage  extra  (weight  i  lli.  4  oz.) , 
Social  Duties  from   the    Christiart   Point    of    View.      By   Charles    R,    Henderson. 

$1.15,  fxistage  extra  (weight  i  lb.  S  02). 

♦OUTLINE  BIBLE  STUDIES 

of  the  American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 

The  Message  of  the  Prophets  of  Israel  to  the  Twentieth  Century.    By  Ih^rbert  L. 

WiilctL     50  cents,  pustriaid  54  cents. 
The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Our  Modern  Life.    By  Skaikr  Mathews.    50  cents,  postpaid 

54  cents. 
The  Origin  and  Religious  Teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,    By  Georgia  L. 

Chamhfrlin,     50  tents,  jMstpaid  54  cents. 
The  Origin  and  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  Books.     By  Ermst  D.  Burtmt  and 

Fred  Mtrrifuid.     50  cents,  poslfKiid  54  cents. 
The  Work  of  the  Old  Testament  Sages,    By  WiUiim  H.  Harper,     50  cents,  postpaiil 

54  cents. 
The  Social  and  Ethical  Teaching  of  Jesus.     By  Shaikr  Mathews,     50  cents,  postpaid 

54  cents. 
The  Life  of  Christ,     By  Ernest  D.  Burton.     50  cents,  postpaid  54  cents. 

*Wnh  thtfse  studies  the  Bible  itself  i*.  the  chit?!  ie)itbrM>l(,  utid  Lhe  miititi«il  is  a  series  of  dirctlioD*  Tor  stufl.v 
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Outline  Bible-Study  Ccunet 

The  Uessagt-  ofJe^ts  to  Our  Moderit  Life 50 

I'hf  Message  of  the  Prophets  to  the  Tueutieib  Century  50 

Tht  Origin  and  Teaeking  of  the  Nfitj  Tcsfamcttt  Books  50 
The  Ori\:,in  and  Rciigioits  Teiifking  of  the  Old  TeiUk- 

mrut  Bttoki 50 

The  Life  of  Christ     (Burlon)  50 

Tht  Work  fff  the  Old  Tesi4jmeut  Sages  50 

The  Social  aftd  Ethirol  Teaehiu^s  of  Jesus  50 

il>roiJiiit  uii  5  or  mure  eopies  of  the  sarne  title  ordered  at  one  time. 
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SELF  STARTING 

REMINGTON 

TYPEWRITER 

Saves  from  15%  to  25%  of 
every    letter -writing   hour 

THIS  new  invention  permits  your 
typist  to  keep  her  eyes onher copy. 
The  machinedoesn't  have  to  be  looked 
at,  or  the  scale  watched.  The  time 
saving  is  automatic.  There  is  no  other 
typewriter  like  this.  Fully  protected 
by  Remington  patents. 

Descriptive  folders  mailed  on  request. 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

(lAcan>onit«il) 
NEW  YORK  AND  EVERYWHERE 


FINE  INKS  ^»  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  KNOW 


^iggins^ 


DrawlMrlal 
BCMwl  WriUttff  I 
BocroMliis  lak 
Taarto*  Biocilag* 


Drswifljr  Boi 
UOHldRMto 
0fK»~ 


V<getaM«Ola«,8tc. 
An  the  Vinett  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhei^ret 

BmanciMte  voonetf  from  the  oMof  caaoahrt  md 
iU-niieUiiig  ipln  and  adlmlret  and  adopt  tha 
HlgKliu  Inks  aad  AdhMlVM.  ThM^lbea 
levuatMMi  to  YOU.  they  are  ao  sivmC,  clcaa,  vdl 
pot  nPf  and  iritfaal  '  ' 
At 


CHAS.  M.  HIOQINS  6i  CO.,  Mfrs. 

BnaebM:  CMci«»,  Lon^oo 
371  Ninth  Street  BrooklyB«  N.Y. 


Simple  in  Operation 
Superior  in  Optics 

Teachers,  lecturers,  instructors  in  classroom 
or  laboratory,  find  that  all  the  requirements 
of  a  projection  lantern  are  completdy  met  by  the 

(ausclTlomb 

BALOPnCON 

THE  PERFECT  STERE0PT100N 

Its  ■uperiority  of  optical  equipment,  giving  remarkable  clearness  Id  die  comocs  of  tke  image,  its  new  and 

powerful  Mazda  lamp  equipment,  and  its  excdUent  mechanical  construction  eombine  with  its  ease  of  operation 

to  make  it  an  ideal  means  of  grapnic  presentation  for  frequent  use. 

Modal  C  — for  sli<les.    Has  new  400- watt  Mazda  lamp,  giving  tHuminslion  superior  to  that  of  any  aimilar 

instrument  on  the  market.     Price,  $3S.OO  up. 

Combined  Model  — for  both  slides  and  opaque  objecta.    Equipped  widi   IQDO-watt  lamp  giving 

illumination  to  the  35-ampere,  A.C.  arc  lamp— yet  using  only  9  amperes.    F^ice,  $120. 

Other  models  from  $1^.50  up.  v 

H^rtk  h*  lnkn$llnt  ieactiptloe  maUer  ani  Ohairdki  price  Un. 

j^usch  ^  (pnib  QptioBl  (^. 

664  ST.  FAUL  STM^CT.  ROCHCSTCII.  N.V. 
NEW  YORK.  WASHINQTON.  CHICAQO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LeaJing  Amuiean  Mck^n  of  Micro$cope9,  Pnteeihn  Appof^Uu,  IBahpUcom)  Phtiogfopklc  mnJ 
Stetto-Prtam  Binoculan»  wd  other  High.Gfa4e  OpHeal  PndmeU, 
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